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Bt  Mrs.  JoAnmA  Cabby* 
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But  tics  aromid**  iftoie  kearU  ^^  were  tpua^ 
Hut  coyld  noCy  would  no^  be  qndone.** 
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ADVERTISEMENT, 


Reader  !  if  thy  palate  can  relish  none 
but  a  high-seasoned  overdone  banquet  — 
Ae  marvellous^  the  incredible,  the  super- 
natural, the  impossible  —  if    thou    de- 
figbteet  to  contemplate  demons  in  human 
form,  or  "  faultle^  monsters,  that  the 
world  ne*er  saw**  —  I  candidly  forewarn 
tbee,  that  thou  wilt,  in  these  volumes,  be 
grievoudy  disappointed.     For,   alas!    I 
have  no  pretensions  to  the  title  of  a 
Monster-monger,  a  Munchausen,   or  a 
Necromancer ;  my  slender  abilities  aspi- 
ring to  no  higher  praise,  than  that  of 
faithfully  portraying  real  characters  — 
such  as,  though  rare,  are  nevertheless 
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sometimes  to  be  found  in  the  present 
state  of  human  society ;  of  describing 
actions  and  events  naturally  accordant 
with  such  characters,  and  exhibiting 
those  cbtracters  in  lituatioPBi  trying, 
indeed,  and  extraordinary,  yet  not  re- 
quiring  the  intervention  of  a  celestial  or 
an  infernal  agent  to  <<  cut  the  knot.'' 

If  thou  canst  reconcile  thyself  to  such 
homely,  unsophisticated  fare,  I  venture  to 
invite  thee  to  a  candid  perusal  of  the 
following  pages  —  indulging  the  fondi 
hope  that  thou  wilt  not,  on  the  whole» 
be  dissatisfied  with  thy  entertainment^ 
or  see  cause  to  accuse  me  of  inattentiom 
to  the  interests  of  virtue  and  morali^» 
which  I  have  uniformly  kept  in  view^ 
though  I  have  not  chosen  to  ply  thee 
with  long  tirades  of  dull  sermonising,  or 
sought  to  astonish  thee  with  lofty  flights 
of  soaring  sentiment,  which  sober  readers 
are  not  always  disposed  to  pursue  — 
and  which,  though  they  sometimes  en- 
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chant  the  imagination  and  captivate  the 
senses,  are  not  always  calculated  to  im- 
prove the  understanding,  or  purify  the 
heart. 

Joanna  Caret. 

West  Square^  November,  IBS!'. 
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CHAPTER  L 


LATE  VISITORS.  . 


Xhe  dock  had  struck  eleven ;  and  the 
fiunily  of  Mr.  Askew  were,  very  un- 
fashionabljy  retiring  to  their  separate 
apartmentSy  whmi  the  sound  of  a  carriage 
driving  up  to  the  gate  caused  them  to 
return,  in  some  Astonishment,  to  the 
room  they  had  just  quitted. 

Their  interrogatory  exclamations,  and 
the  loud  ringing  of  the  house-bell,  in- 
duced Mr.  Askew  to  raise  his  eyes  from 
the  book  in  which  he  had  been  reading : 
and,  while  he  deliberately  placed  the 
page^mark,  he  calmly  inquired  <*  what 
the  matter." 
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"  Did  you  not  hear  a  carriage  drive 
up  to  the  gate?*'  said  his  sister.  "  I 
wonder,  who  it  can  be  at  this  time  of 
night." 

<<  Some  benighted  traveller,  perhaps. 
— *Pray,  order  Jokn  to  go  to  the  gate.*' 

To  the  gate  John's  curiosity  had 
already  carried  him  ;  and  he  now  re- 
turned, to  inform  his  master  that  the 
gentleman  in  the  carriage  said  his  name 
was  Trueworth. 

«  Trueworth !  Trueworth !  Is  it  pos- 
sible  ?"  exclaimed  Mr.  Askew,  as  he 
hastened  to  the  carriage  —  **  Trueworth ! 
-*-I  am  almost  afraid  to  trust  tlie  evidence 
of  my  senses.  —  Can  it  indeed  be  True- 
worth  that  I  have  the  pleasure  to 
behold?" 

«  Yes,  my  old  friend,"  replied  the 
gentleman :  "  it  is  indeed  Trueworth, 
who  intrudes  upon  you  thus  unseason- 
ably. —  And  see,"  he  continued,  as  he 
alighted,  ^*  I  have  brought  you  another 
visitor  —  my  daughter.  But  I  believe 
you  have  never  seen  her  since  her  child* 
hood." 

"  Never,"  replied  Mr.  Askew,  as  he 
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handed  her  from  the  carriage :  **  but  she 
is  not,  on  that  account,  less  welcome.  -^ 
Se,  come,  young  lady,  and  let  me  con- 
duct you  to  the  house  of  your  father's 
old  friend.  —  My  sister  and  my  two  girls 
will  be  proud  to  receive  so  fair  a  guest.** 

By  this  time,  the  whole  family  were 
assembled  at  the  door ;  and  the  engaging 
smile,  that  adorned  the  still  lovely  face 
of  Mrs.  Mjuy  A^kew,  and  played  round 
the  coral  lips  of  her  amiable  nieces,  spoke 
to  their  visitors  a  welcome  that  could  not 
be  mistaken.  —  They  led  the  way  to  the 
parlour,  where  a  cheerful  fire  still  blazed : 
and,  Mn  Askew  having  introduced  the 
tiuvellers  to  the  ladies,  who  were  no 
strangers  to  the  name  of  TruewOTtb, 
his  sister  went  out,  to  order  some  refresh- 
ments :  and  Trueworth  then,  addressing 
himself  to  Mr*  Askew,  said  — 

<<  I  know  no  man  but  yourself,  to 
whom  I  should  not  think  it  necessary  to 
oSdT  some  apology  for  this  unexpected 
and  imseasonable  intrusion.  But  I  know 
yoa  are  an  enemy  to  ceremony ;  and  I 
will  therefore  briefly  tell  you,  that  cir- 
comstances  of  a  peculiar  nature  compel 
B  2 
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me  to  solicit  your  protection  for  my 
daughter.  Can.yout  then,  conveniently 
suffer  h,er,  for  the  present,  to  become  an 
inmate  of  your  family?*' 

"  Can  I !  My  family  will  be  honored 
by  such  an  inmate ;  and  I  will  protect 
your  daughter  with  my  life.  I  have  no 
words  to  express  my  gratitude  for  this 
flattering  proof  of  your  confidence :  but 
it  shall  be  my  pride  and  pleasure  to 
deserve  it." 

"  Come,  then,  my  child,  ray  Emma,'' 
said  Trueworth,  taking  his  daughter's 
hand,  and  placing  it  in  that  of  Mr.  Askew 
-—  <^  and  let  me,  for  a  while,  consign  you 
to  the  care  of  this  worthy  man.  You 
have  oflen  heard  me  expatiate  on  the 
merit  of  Mr.  Askew  ;  but,  trust  me,  you 
will  find,  in  the  course  of  your  acquaint 
tance  with  him,  that  even  the  tongue  of 
friendship  could  not  do  justice  to  his 
worth.  With  him  I  know  you  ivill  be 
safe :  and,  in  the  society  of  thpse  lovely 
girls,  (whose  glistening  eyes  best  speak 
their  hearts*  pure  language)  you  will,  1 
hope,  find  some  alleviation  of  the  misery 
your  father  is  compelled  to  inflict — Nay, 
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do  not  weep,  my  child !  Your  tears  are 
natural :  but  I  cannot  bear  them/' 

Emma  drew  out  her  handkerchief,  to 
conceal  the  tears  she  for  some  moments 
vainly  endeavoured  to  repress }  and, 
after  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
speak,  she  at  length  faintly  articulated  «* 

"  I  will  endeavour  to  be  all  that  you 
can  wish.  To  deserve  your  approbation, 
has  ever  been  my  highest  pride :  but 
I  most  weep  the  necessity  that  compels 
me  to  be  separated  from  so  indulgent  a 
parent.  —  This  gentleman  (I  am  sure) 
can  readily  excuse  an  emotion  so  natural : 
and  these  his  amiable  daughters  -^  happy 
themselves  in  that  paternal  protection,  of 
which  I  am  about  to  be  deprived  — -  will 
not  (I  trust)  think  me  ungrateful,  though 
scnrow  should  at  first  render  me  incapable 
of  evincing  how  much  I  feel  indebted  for 
this  kind  reception  —  how  much''  • .  •  • 

^  Enough!  enough!"  hastily  inter* 
mpted  Mr.  Askew :  —  these  apologies 
are  indeed  unnecessary.  —  My  girls  (I 
thank  Heaven)  are  not  yet  fashionable 
enough  to  ridicule  or  contemn  the  heart's 
best  fedings.  And  believe  me,  young 
B  3 
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lady,  I  should  be  sorry  to  think  that  a 
face  like  yours  could  conceal .  a  nund 
where  afl^etion  for  such-  a  father  as 
Trueworthy  was  next  the  predominant 
feeling/* 

Emma  looked  up  —  She  attempted  to 
speak  —  the  words  died  on  her  tongue  r 
but  the  expression  of  her  countenance 
spoke  to  the  hearts  of  her  auditors.— 
Mr.  Askew  and  his  daughters  gazed  on 
her  in  silent  admiration :  and  Trueworth* 
—  as  he  clasped  her  to  his  breast^  and 
thanked  Heaven  for  having  given  hin^ 
such  a  daughter  —  confessedr  that,  with- 
out her,  his  home  would  be  a  desert.  — 
But  honor,  rigid  inflexible  honor,  de« 
manded  the  sacrifice:  and  Trueworth 
was  indeed  a  man  of*  honor» 

Now,  Reader,  whosoever  thou  art,  it 
may  not  perhaps  be  superfluous  to  explain 
to  thee,  that,  when  I  spe^  of  honor,  I 
would  not  be  understood  to  allude  to  Uiat 
species  of  it,  which  is  unworthy  of  the 
name.  The  honor,  that  was  imprinted 
in  the  mind,  and  evinced  itself  in  every 
action  of  Trueworth,  would  be  ridiculed 
by  the  man   of  fashionable   notorietyi^ 
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whose  honor — while  it  prompts  him  to 
discharge  a  debt  contracted  at  a  gam- 
ing-table, defrauds  without  compunction 
the  unfortunate  tradesman  (whose  con- 
fidence in  men  of  honor  has  perhaps 
reduced  him  to  the  brink  of  ruin) 
and  whose  honor — such  and  so  strange 
b  the  phraseology  of  fashion  —  would 
be  declared  indisputable  by  his  dashing 
companions,  if,  after  he  had  destroyed 
the  ccmjugal  felicity  of  his  most  intimate 
firiend,  he  should  dare  to  fill  up  the 
measure  of  his  guilt,  hy  lifting  his  pre- 
samptoous  hand  against  the  life  of  the 
man  he  had  so  deeply,  so  irreparably, 
injured* 
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CHAP.  IL 

RETROSPECTIONS. 

The  entrance  of  Mrs.  Askew,  followed 
by  a  servant  with  refreshments  for  the 
travellers,  roused  Emma  from  her  painful 
reverie.  But  in  vain  did  she  attempt  to 
put  on  the  appearance  of  cheerfulness: 
despite  of  her  endeavours,  the  anguish  of 
her  mind  spoke  in  every  glance:  and 
Trueworth,  as  he  gazed  on  her  in  si- 
lence, appeared  himself  to  share  that 
sorrow,  he  knew  not  how  to  alleviate. 
In  vain  had  every  delicacy,  that  the 
house  afforded, .  been  spread  upon  the 
hospitable  boards  Neither  the  inviting 
repast,  nor  the  still  more  inviting  smile  of 
the  amiable  lady  wha  pressed  them  to 
share  it,  could,  for  a  moment,  dissipate 
the  gloom  that  hung  upon  the  counte- 
nances of  her  guests.  Trueworth  forced 
himself  to  swallow  a  few  morsels ;  but 
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Emma  vainly  endeavoured  to  follow  his 
example. 

**  My  dear  Miss  Trueworth,'*  said  Mr. 
Askew,  "  you  must  take  a  glass  of  wine 
with  me :  it  will  enliven  you.  Come  ! 
come !  I  will  not  be  refused.'* 

Emma  took  the  glass :  but  her  hand 
trembled  so  that  it  was  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  she  could  raise  it  to  her  lips.  *— 
Mrs.  Mary  Askew  had  been  absent  when 
Trueworth  solicited  her  brother's  pro- 
tection for  his  daughter :  and  she  could 
not,  therefore,  account  for  the  visible 
dejection  of  her  guests:  but  she  was 
akumed  at  the  extreme  paleness  of 
Emma's  countenance  ;  and,  turning  to 
Trueworth,  she  said  — 

"  Miss  Trueworth  appears  indisposed. 
Sir.  Perhaps  it  is  the  effect  of  fatigue. 
—My  dear  young  lady,  your  apartment 
is  ready;  and  I  would  advise  you  to  re- 
tire. My  nieces  shall  attend  you  to  your 
chamber;  and  I  will  send  you  some 
whey :  and,  id  the  moriiing,  I  hope  I 
shall  have  the  pleasure  to  see  you  quite 
recovered." 
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Eknma  thanked  her :  and,  as  she  arose 
to  quit  the  room,  she  said  to  her  father—- 

"  At  what  time  to-morrow,  Sir,  do  you 
intend  to** . ,  • .  depart,  she  would  have 
added :  but  her  voice  faltered ;  and  she 
was  unable  to  proceed:  but  the  tearj^ 
that  trembled  in  her  e}  e,  was  more  ex- 
pressive than  words^ 

"  After  breakfast,  my  dear,'*  replied 
Trueworth. 

"  Then  I  shall  see  you  again  ?^' 

"Yes,  yes!  —  But  go,  my  love,  and 
endeavour  to  obtain  some  repose. -»Good 
Bight  !'* 

"  Good  night.  Sir.**  Then  curtseying 
to  Mr.  Askew  and  his  sister,  she  retired 
with  the  young  ladies. 

With  these  amiable  girls,  who  said 
every  thing  that  their  lively  imaginations 
could  suggest  to  console  and  amuse  their 
interesting  guest,  we  will  leave  Emma 
for  the  present,  and  return  to  the  par- 
loun 

When   the  door   c^   that  apartment 
closed  after  the  fair  trio,  —  "  Surely,** 
exclaimed  Mr.  Askew,   *«  you  do  not  in* 
15 
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tend  to  quit  us  so  soon  as  to-morrow  ? 
Stay  at  l^st  a  few  days,  if  it  be  only  to 
comiDce  me  that  the  recollection  of  oar 
yoathfbl  friendsh^i  is  not  disagreeable  to 
you.  In  early  life,  we  were  almost  inse- 
paraMe :  but^  as  we  took  different  roads 
in  pursmt  of  fortune,  it  would  be  plea- 
sant to  talk  over  the  adventures  that 
have  befallen  us  on  the  way.'' 

"  Your  journey  in  pursuit  of  the  fickle 
Goddessy  my  dear  Askew/*  replied  True- 
worth,  '*  terminated  unexpectedly,  as  the 
death  of  your  elder  brother,  so  soon  af ler 
that  of  your  worthy  fitther,  gave  to  you 
that  independence  which  I  have  been 
forced  to  di>tain  by  my  own  exertions : 
and  thus  your  life  has  passed  in  the  calm- 
ness of  retirement;  mine,  amid  the  bus-' 
tie  and  vicissitudes  of  business.'' 

«  True,"  repHed  Mr.  Askew.  «  The 
last  twenty  years  of  my  existence  have 
gilded  away  in  tranquillity,  unmarked  by 
atiycalamitousevent,  save  that  whichstill" 

His  voice  faltered :  he  stopped, 

drew  his  hand  across  his  eyes,  and  ap- 
peared, for  some  moments,  to  be  ab- 
sorbed in  painful  recolleeti<ms. 
B  6 
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Mr.  Askew  was  a  widower:  and, 
though  two  years  had  elapsed  since  the 
partner  of  his  heart  had  been  called  to 
receive  in  another  world  the  reward  of 
her  virtues,  he  could  never  speak  or 
think  of  her  without  evincing,,  even  to 
the  most  superficial  observer,  that  he  still 
sorrowed  for  her  loss.  But,  though  his 
grief  was  deep  and  lasting,  it  was  not 
loud  or  obtrusive.  Her  name  seldom 
escaped  his  lips :  but  her  image,  and  the 
remembrance  of  the  felicity  he  had  en- 
joyed in  her  society,  still  lived  in  his 
memory.  Yet,  though  he  could  not 
cease  to  regret  the  treasure  he  had  lost, 
he  submitted  with  resignation  to  the  de» 
crees  of  Providence,  and  looked  forward 
with  hope,  though  not  with  impatience, 
to  the  period  when,  having  performed 
the  task  allotted  to  him  in  this  life,  he 
should  be  re-united  to  her  in  those  bliss- 
ful regions,  where  he  firmly  and  confi- 
dently believed  congenial  spirits  would 
meet,  to  be  separated  no  more 

Trueworth,  who  knew  and  sympa- 
thised in  the  feelings  of  his  friend,  did 
not  appear  to  notice  his  abstraction  ;  but 
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entered  into  conversation  with  Mrs. 
Maiy  Askew,  whose  expressive  coun- 
tenance declared  the  share  she  took  in 
those  tender  recollections  which  op- 
pressed the  mind  of  her  brother. 

Presently  Mr.  Askew  resumed  — 
«•  But,  though,  in  my  walk  through  the 
vale  of  retirement,  I  have  met  with  few 
occurrences  that  would  be  worth  relating  j 
yoor  life,  amid  the  busy  scenes  of  the  me- 
tropolis, must  have  been  more  prolific  of 
adventure.** 

^  Not  so  much  so  as  you  seem  to  ima- 
gine,** replied  his  friend.  —  "  The  details 
of  business,  though  highly  important  to 
those  who  are  immediately  concerned  in 
them,  would  appear  dull  and  uninterest- 
ing to  a  mind  like  yours.  —  You  know, 
that,  when  my  father  disinherited  me  for 
presuming  to  choose  a  wife  for  myself,  I 
was  compelled  (much  against  my  incli- 
nation)  to  embark  the  few  hundreds  that 
he  gave  me  at  parting,  in  the  concerns  of* 
trade. —  But  nature  certainly  intended 
me  for  the  calmer  scenes  of  retirement : 
and,  though  I  submitted  to  my  destiny 
with  the  best  grace  I  could,  and  applied 
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diligently  to  business  for  the  sake  of  the 
amiable  woman  who  had  consented  to 
share  my  fate ;  I  could  never  entirely  di- 
vest myself  of  envy  for  those  who  were 
not,  like  me,  condemned  to  stoop  to  the 
drudgery  of  buying  and  selling,  and  the 
tediousness  of  calculating  pounds,  shil- 
lings, and  pence." 

"  I  know  your  dislike  of  trade,'*  said 
Mr.  Askew  j  "  and  have  sometimes  been 
surprised  that  you  did  not  sooner  retire 
from  it.'* 

"  You  knew  and  esteemed  the  mother 
of  my  Emma/*  replied  Trueworth.— 
"  You  know,  too,  how  short-lived  was  the 
felicity  which  I  had  enjoyed  in  her  so- 
ciety. You  witnessed  my  grief,  my  dis- 
traction,  when,  in  the  bloom  of  youth  and 
beauty.  Death,  inexorable  Death  I  tore 
her  from  my  arms.  —  In  that  dreadful 
moment,  when,  listening  to  the  horrid 
suggestions  of  despair,  I  had  almost  de- 
termined to  rush  unbidden  into  eternity 
—it  was  you  who  recalled  my  wandering 
senses,  and  reconciled  me  once  more  to 
existence.  Your  looks,  your  tones,  are 
still  present  to  my  memory,  when;  urging 
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flie  to  act  as  became  a  man  and  a  fathert 
you  put  my  child  into  my  2u*ms»  who  had 
just  learned  to  call  me  by  that  endeariag 
iiaine»  and  conjured  me  to  reflect  that 
she  had  now  no  friend,  no  protector,  but 
me  ;   and  that,  for  her  sake,  it  was  my 
duty  to  prize,  and  endeavour  to  preserve, 
that  life  which  I  so  impiously  wished  to 
resign.  —  Your  admonition,  your  entrea- 
ti^  and  the  caresses  of  the  little  inno^ 
cent— who  clung  round  my  neck,  and, 
smiled  unconscious  of  the  misery  that 
oppressed  me— -roused  me  from  the  stu* 
por  into  which  I  had  been  plunged.  — 
But,  when,  in  a  few  weeks  after  you  had 
quitted  me,  I  acquired  sufficient  calmness 
to  look  into  my  afiairs  —  picture  to  your- 
self my  astonishment,  my  grief,  on  dis- 
covering that  I  was  actually  insolvent.'' 

**  You  never  told  me  of  that  circum- 
stance,** replied  Mr.  Askew.  —  "  Had  I 
known  it,  I  would  have  flown  to  you  on 
the  wings  of  friendship :  —  but  you  have, 
at  all  times,  been  too  proud  to  accept  pe- 
cuniary assistance  yourself,  though  ever 
ready  to  afford  it  to  others/* 

"  If  there  were  a  man  on  earth,  to 
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whom  I  would  owe  such  assistance,  that 
man  would  be  yourself,**  replied  True- 
worth.  *<  But  I  will  now  tell  you,  how  all 
this  happened.  —  A  man,  whom,  when  in 
the  utmost  distress,  I  had  taken  into  my 
house,  and  had  afterwards  employed  in 
transacting  all  my  money  concerns,  took 
advantage  of  the  sorrow  with  which  he 
saw  me  overwhelmed,  and  appropriated 
to  himself  large  sums,  that  should  have 
been  paid  to  my  creditors.  When  sum- 
moned into  my  presence,  and  commanded 
to  account  for  those  sums,  he  expressed 
the  utmost  surprise  and  indignation ;  and 
declared  that  he  would,  in  the  course  of 
twenty-four  hours,  explain  every  thing  to 
my  entire  satisfaction,  and  clear  his  cha- 
racter from  the  foul  and  unjust  aspersions 
that  had  been  thrown  upon  it.  —  I  suf- 
fered myself  to  be  deluded  by  his  artful 
professions :  but  I  soon  had  cause  to  re- 
pent of  my  credulity.  The  next  morn- 
ing, he  was  no-where  to  be  found. — 
Messengers  were  dispatched  to  every  part 
of  London,  but  returned  without  success. 
—  He  bad  not  been  at  his  lodgings  (his 
landlady  said)  all  night ;  and,  from  some 
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conyerstttion  that  she  had  overheard  the 
preceding  day  between  him  and  the  lady 
who  passed  for  his  wife,  she  had  been 
led  to  conclude  that  they  were  gone  to 
Paris  together. —  Bat,  to  be  brief— he 
had  dropped  some  hints  of  that  sort  in 
the  hearing  of  the  good  woman,  the  bet- 
ter to  conceal  his  real  intentions;  as  I 
learned  afterwards,  that  he  had  taken  his 
passage  in  an  American  vessel  y  and,  by 
the  time  that  the  officers  returned  from 
seeking  him   in  the   dominions  of  the 
French  king,  he  was  probably  rejoicing 
in  the  success  of  his  villany  on  the  *  broad 
bosom'  of  the  Atlantic." 

At  this  part  of  Trueworth's  narrative, 
Mr.  Askew  rose,  and  took  two  or  three 
hasty  strides  across  the  room.  Then, 
turning  to  Trueworth,  he  said  reproach- 
fully— 

**  I  cannot  easily  forgive  you,  that,  at 
a  time  when  you  stood  so  much  in  need 
of  assistance,  you  so  carefully  concealed 
from  me  your  real  situation,  and  denied 
me  the  gratification  of  proving  the  sin- 
cerity  of  my  friendship.  —  But  proceed 
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—  I  long  to  knowy  yet  fear  to  ask,  what 
followed/' 

"  God  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn 
lamb,"  replied  Trueworth :  "  and  '  pre- 
cious drops  fall  from  black  clouds/  — 
It  was  at  this  eventfiil  period  of  my  life, 
that  I  felt,  and  with  gratitude  acknow- 
ledged, the  truth  of  these  aphorisms.  — 
The  conduct  of  that  villain,  who  had 
tlius  plundered  a  confiding  master,  com- 
pelled me  to  exertion.  My  credit  —  my 
reputation  —  in  fine,  every  thing  that  was 
dear  to  me  as  a  man  of  honor  and  honesty, 
now  depended  on  my  own  resolution  — 
on  my  own  personal  application.  Thus 
forcibly  drawn  from  the  hopeless,  silent, 
solitary  grief  that  was  preying  upon  my 
vitals,  I  applied  myself  diligently  and  in- 
defatigably  to  the  arrangement  of  my 
affairs :  and,  though,  in  moments  of  re- 
laxation, and  in  the  solitude  of  my  cham- 
ber, the  image  of  my  Julia  was  ever  pre- 
sent to  my  view  ;  feelings  less  acute  by 
degrees  succeeded  to  the  anguish  and 
despair  which  had  at  first  taken  posses- 
sion of  my  mind.  And,  though  existence 
had  lost  its  dearest,  sweetest  charm,   I 
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Still  determined  to  cherish  it,  and  en- 
deavour, by  a  sedulous  attention  to  busi- 
ness, to  satisfy  the  just  demands  of  my 
creditors  —  and,  if  possible,  provide  for 
the  future  wants  of  that  dear  pledge  of 
mutual  afiection,  whose  infantine  caresses 
were  now  my  only  consolation  —  my  only 
ddigbt*  —  But,  not  to  be  too  prolix  — 
My  creditors,    when  informed   of  my 
embarrassments,  consented  to  wait  'till 
k  should  be  perfectly  convenient  to  me 
to  meet  tbeir  demands  ;  and  ^^  convinced 
(as  they  said)  of  the  honor  and  integrity 
of  my  intentions  —  ofiered  me  unlimited 
credit*     By  the  blessing  of  •iProvidence,, 
1  was  soon  enabled  to  convince  them  that 
thdr  confidence  had  not  been  misplaced. 
—  Seventeen   years    have,    since    that 
period,   passed   away:   and   I   have   at 
length,    by  unwearied  application,   re* 
aEsed  a  sufficient,  and  why  may  I  not 
say,  an  honorable  independence  ?   And, 
though  I  cannot  give  my  Emma  a  for- 
tune large  enough  to  render  her  a  desi- 
rable object  to  the  extravagant  man  of 
ftthion  or  the  money-loving  cit ;  I  had 
hopedi  that,  with  the  moderate  portion  I 
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have  it  in  my  power  to  bestow^  I  should 
shortly  have  seen  her  united  to  the  man 
ofher  choice — the  man,  too,  whom,  above 
all  others,  I  should  myself  have  selected 
for  her  protector.  —  But,  alas  !  that  dear, 
that  cherished  hope,  seems  now  blighted 
for  ever :  and  my  poor  girl**  * .  ^ .  At 
this  moment,  Mr.  Askew's  clock  an* 
nounced  that  it  was  an  hour  past  mid- 
night. —  Trueworth  started  at  the  sound. 
"  Forgive  me,**  he  exclaimed,  "  for  keep* 
ing  you  thus  long  from  your  repose :  and; 
*pray,  ring  for  a  servant,  to  conduct  me 
to  my  apartment.*^ 

Mr.  Askfiiw  and  his  sister  now  expressed 
their  anxiety  to  hear  the  particulars  of  the 
disappointment^  to  which  he  bad  just  al- 
luded :  but  Trueworth  could  not  be  pre- 
vailed  upon  to  say  another  word  on  the 
subject  that  night;  but  said,  if  Mr.  Askew 
would  admit  him  to  his  study  in  the  morn* 
ing,  he  would  explain  every  thing ; 
**  though*'  (he  added)  «  I  fear  this  will 
be  attended  with  too  great  a  sacrifice  of 
rest  on  your  part,  as  I  wish  to  depart  be- 
fore my  daughter  is  stirring,  to  avoid  the 
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usdess  and  painful  ceremony  of  taking 
leave.'' 

Mn  Askew  having  assured  him  that  he 
generally  arose  at  six  o'clock,  Trueworth, 
turning  to  Mrs.  Mary  Askew,  said  -^ 

*^  If  I  did  not  apprehend  that  I  should 
draw  you  too  soon  from  your  pillow,  my 
dear  Madam,  I  would  request  you  to 
favor  me  with  your  company  likewise. — 
My  poor  girl,  while  she  is  your  guest, 
will  (£  fear)  draw  largely  on  the  sympa- 
thy and  good  nature  which  your  brother 
has  taught  me  to  know  are  inherent  in 
your  disposition :  and  I  should  therefore 
wish  you  to  understand  all  the  delicacy 
and  peculiarity  of  her  situation^  —  What 
say  you.  Madam  ?  Will  jou  give  me  an 
early  cup  of  chocolate,  and  listen  to  a 
long  and  extraordinary  recital  ?" 

"  You  have  anticipated  my  wish,  my 
dear  Sir,"  replied  the  lady :  **  for  I  con- 
less  I  feel  no  common  anxiety  to  learn 
fhmi  your  own  lips  what  could  have  pc- 
curred,  to  prevent  your  daughter's  union 
with  the  man  of  her  choice,  and  of  yours. 
But,  alas !  this  world  is  full  of  sorrow  and 
disappointment :  and  I  know  by  sad  ex- 
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perience,  that" She  stopped :   a 

faint  blush  passed  across  her  pale  cheek  ; 
and  a  tear  trembled  in  her  eye.  True- 
worth  looked  at  her  inquisitively  —  then, 
conscious  of  his  rudeness,  withdrew  his 
eyes  from  her  face,  and  taking  her  hand, 
said  — 

"  In  the  morning,  then,  Madatft,  I 
shall  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you 
again.  —  Good  night  !'* 

"  Goodnight!" 

They  then  separated,  and  retired  to 
their  chambers. 

Now,  as  poets  and  novel-writers  have, 
from  time  immemorial,  been  enabled  (no 
matter  how)  to  observe  and  describe 
every  thought  and  feeling  that  took  place 
in  the  minds  of  those  persons,  the  events 
of  whose  lives  they  have  undertaken  to 
record  —  I  might  easily  (availing  myself 
of  that  privilege)  give  to  a  dull  chapter  a 
duller  conclusion,  by  minutely  describing 
the  doubts,  the  apprehensions,  the  per- 
plexities,  which,  when  left  to  silence  and 
solitude,  banished  sleep  from  the  eyes  of 
Truewoith  and  his  lovely  daughter.  But 
the  feeling  few,  who  may  honor  this  little 
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narrative  with  their  notice^  will  readily 
conceive  what,  after  all,  the  best  writers 
perhaps  but  imperfectly  portray.  And, 
with  respect  to  those  readers,  who,  in 
tlieir  haste  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion, 
skip  over  every  thing  that  does  not  pro- 
mise them  entertainment  by  the  way  *^ 
they  will  (no  doubt)  be  glad  to  be  ex- 
empted from  the  trouble  of  turning  over 
pages  of  close  print,  which  (to  use  their 
own  phraseology)  they  **  would  not  read 
for  the  world.*' 
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CHAP.  III. 

THE   housekeeper's   ROOM. 

jVIrs.  Askew  having  dismissed  her  at- 
tendant, with  whose  services,  on  account 
of  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  she  kindly 
dispensed  j  Jenny  (that  was  her  name) 
descended  to  the  housekeeper's  room, 
not  a  little  provoked  at  having  been  ex- 
cluded from  her  lady's  chamber,  where 
«he  had  hoped  to  gather  some  infor- 
mation concerning  the  strangers*  For, 
though  Jenny  was  not  a  jot  more  curious 
than  most  of  her  equals  and  some  of  her 
superiors,  she  had  certainly  a  great  desire 
to  learn  "  What  could  make  people" 
(as  she  said}  <<  come  scampering  all  the 
way  from  Lunnun  at  that  hour  of  the 
night ;  when,  to  be  sure,  they  must  have 
expected  that  every  body  would  b^ft  gone 
Jto  bed." 
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Mr.  Williams,  the  butler,  who  had 
grown  grey  in  the  service  of  his  master, 
remarked  that  the  lateness  of  the  hour 
did  not  at  all  surprise  him,  as  Londoners 
thought  nothing  of  that :  for  they  seldom 
began  to  enjoy  themselves  till  country 
folks  were  retiring  to  rest. 

"  Lord  bless  their  foolish  heads !''  said 
Jenny.  "  Why,  sure  now,  they  don't  think 
that  God  Almighty  sent  the  sun  to  shine 
when  folks  are  asleep.  —  V\l  be  hanged 
now,  if  it  is  not  keeping  such  late  hours 
that  makes  these  Ltmnaners  look  so  pale. 
—  There  was  Mrs.  West,  our  young 
lady's  maid  —  don't  you  min4$  when  she 
first  come  down  into  these  parts,  she 
looked  so  pale  and  so  thin  as  a  witch  ?" 

"Thank you,  Jenny,*'  said  Mrs.  West, 
who  had  entered  the  room  while  she  was 
speaking — "  I  sha'n't  soon  forget  that 
compliment." 

"Lord,  Mrs. West!"  said  Jenny  color- 
ing—  •«  I  hope  you  ban^t  angry:  for 
Tin  sure  I  did  n't  mean  no  offence :  but 
the  truth  slipped  out  before  I  was  aware 
of  it;  and  so  I  can't  help  it,  though, 
I'm  sure,  when  our  last  footman  used  to 

VOL.  I.  c 
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call  you  an  ugly t..  i  won't  say 

what  —  I  always  took  your  pert :  for, 
says  1,  people  can't  help  being  ugly,  you 
know:  ratine  wefiaieV  our  own  makers/* 

Mrs.  Smith,  the  housekeeper — a  cheer- 
ful, good-natured  woman  —  was  so  di- 
verted at  this  well-meant  but  mortifying^ 
apology,  that  she  burst  into  an  immo- 
derate fit  of  laughter. 

The  laugh  was  infectious:  it  went 
raund. 

But,  though  Mrs.  West,  with  weU- 
a&cted  inchfference,  jomed  in  the  lau^ 
which  had  been  thus  unintentiom^ 
raised  at  h»  expense,  ifr  was  easy  to 
perceive  that  the  epithet  ^ugly'^  grated 
on  her  ear. 

«<Ugly!*'  Is  there  a  wonmn  in  the 
united  kingdoai  who  could,  with  per- 
fect calmness,  hear  that  epidiet  applied 
to  herself?  Judging  from  thdr  own 
feelings,  my  iSsur  readers  will  (I  imagine^ 
generally  answer  in  the  negative.  And, 
diough  the  wise  and  the  good  have  said 
and  written  much  to  prove  that  beauty 
is  a  dangerous  gifl,  and  that  its  posses^rs 
aire  of^imes  more  unfortunate  than  those 
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to  wlram  Nature  has  beea  less  liberal ; 
ttfll,  in  spite  of  a!!  that  may  be  advanced 
to  recoQ<rSe  people  to  the  want  of  this 
panport  to    the  iaTor  of  mankind  in 
general ;  so  long  as  the  ^e  shall  retain 
its  poweis  €]£  discrimination,    and  the 
knre  of  pleasing  shall  continue  to  be  in- 
Wcent  in  the  human  mind»  so  long  shall 
the  woman,  who  possesses  beauty  in  an 
eflrioent  degree  be  an  object  of  admi- 
ration even  to  the  most  frigid  of  the  one 
sex,   and  be  regarded  with   something 
like  envy  by  die  very  individuals  who 
most  affect  to    dM^ise  it  amoi^  the 
other. 

But  to  return— -PainfiiUy  conscious  of 
the  error  into  which  she  had  fallelii 
Jemy  —  who  was  a  simple^  inoffensive 
girl  —  was^  ^gun  beginning  to  stammer 
out  somethiag  in  the  way  of  apology, 
wfaen  Mrs.  West— -who,  though  cb^ 
dent  in  beauty,  was  by  no  means  so  in 
good  sense  or  good-nature  —  soon  re- 
covering her  usual  e<|uaniniity,  said  with 
a  smile,  that  gave  even  to  her  plain  face 
an  nndescribable  charm -«> 

**  DenH  say  another  word,  Jane.  —  I 
c  2 
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know  you  did  not  intend  to  hurt  or 
offend  me.  —  Besides'*  (endeavouring  to 
stifle  an  involuntary  sigh)  **you  have 
only  told  me  what  I  see  every  day,  when 
I  look  in  the  glass." 

'<You  be  a  good-natured  soul,  Mrs. 
West,"  said  Jenny:  "and,  when  you 
speak  and  look  so  good-tempered,  I  al- 
ways forget  you  ban^t  pretty :  for,  as  the 
book  says,  <  handsome  is,  that  handsome 
does.' " 

The  entrance  of  Mr.  Askew's  valet 
now  gave  a  different  turn  to  the  conver- 
sation. —  He  informed  Mrs.  Smith,  the 
housekeeper,  that  chocolate  must  be 
ready  in  his  master's  study  at  six  o^clock 
precisely.  This  order  had  before  been 
given  to  Jenny  by  her  mistress:  but, 
unfortunately  for  those  who  depended  on 
her  services,  Jenny's  memory  had  never 
been  known  to  retain  two  ideas  at  the 
same  time.  No  wonder  then,  that,  after 
the  curiosity  which  had  been  excited  by 
the  arrival  of  the  strangers,  the  chagrin 
she  had  felt  at  being  excluded  from  her 
lady's  chamber  should  have  efiectually 
banished    every    other  idea   from  her 
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wind :  and  certain  it  is,  that  she  never 
once  thought  of  the  chocolate,  until  re- 
minded  of  it  by  the  valet. 

Mrs.  Smith  having  expressed  her  sur- 
|«se  at  this  order,  as  her  master  always 
Ux>k  his  breakfast  with  the  ladies ;  the 
Talet  proceeded  to  inform  her,  that  he 
believed  the  strange  gentleman  was  going 
away  quite  early  in  the  morning ;  and 
added,  that  his  master  wished  the  house 
to  be  kept  as  still  as  possible,  as  the 
gentleman  was  particularly  solicitous 
thai  the  young  lady  should  not  be  dis- 
turbed. 

"  Why,  then,  as  sure  as  eggs  be  eggs,^* 
said  Jenny,  **  the  young  lady  is  going  to 
stay  here.  And,  if  so,  I  wonder,  for 
my  share,  who's  to  tend  upon  her.  But 
I  suppose  that  will  fall  to  my  lot:  for 
she  has  not  brought  no  maid  with  her  as 
I've  heard  of." 

<<  Perhaps  she  does  not  keep  one, 
Jenny,"  said  the  housekeeper. — <<You 
know  they  came  in  a  hired  shi;^ :  and 
that  ddn'/  look  over  genteel.  Rich  folks 
generally  travel  with  their  own  heki^ 
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*«  Whether  they  are  rich  or  poor,  Mrs. 
Simth,**  said  the  butler,  «*is  no  business 
of  ours.  — The  gentleman,  I  fancy,  from 
what  my  master  said  when  his  name  was 
announced  to  hhn,  is  an  old  friend  of 
his :  and  it  is  therefore  our  duty  to  show 
to  hhn  and  the  young  lady  every  atten- 
tion in  our  power/* 

Mrs.  Smith,  a  little  nettled,  replied 
that  she  ^  knew  her  duty  perhaps  as  well 
as  them  that  were  always  talking  shovtt 
it  ;**  and  added,  that  she  was  sure  her 
master's  visitors  had  no  cause  to  com^ 
plain :  for  she  always  took  care  to  make 
them  comfortable:  and  King  (reoi^ 
himself  (God  bless  him!)  could  &ot 
sit  down  to  a  better  dinner  than  idie 
sent  up.  And,  though  she  said  it»  that 
should  not  say  it,  she  would  not  turn 
her  back  to  any  body  for  pastry  and  con- 
fectionary, or  any  sort  of  knic^knac  tiiat 
could  be  mentioned.  For,  when  she 
fimed  at  Lord  Tastely's,  who  always  gave 
ttn>  or  ttree  grand  dinners  every  week, 
all  them  sort  of  nice  things  went  throogh 
her  hands :  and  the  victors  (she  believed) 
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were  alwajs  ready  enough  to  be  hel|ied 
twice. 

Mn.  Soikh  had  mounted  her  favorite 
hobbj:  and  she  exhausted  her  own 
breath  and  the  patience  of  her  hearers 
with  tedious  accounts  of  dinners,  which, 
however  relishing  they  might  have  been 
at  the  time,  were  here  flat  and  insipid  at 
second  hand*  But,  whUe  she  was  de- 
scribing with  minute  exactness  all  the 
ingredients  that  she  thought  necessary 
to  give  the  best  flavour  to  mock«-turtIe| 
her  auditors — who  bad  no  relish  for 
tbefe  sa^^ury  descr^tions — were  waiting 
£ar  an  opportunity  to  slip  out  of  the 
roofli:  and,  when  she  had  floished 
counting  on  her  fingers  the  various  ar- 
tides  that  were  requisite  to  make  fbrce^ 
meat  balls —-on  laising  her  eyes,  she 
was  miich  ast<Hiished  at  perceiving  no 
one  in  the  room  but  Mn  Williams :  and, 
at  that  raom^it,  the  dock,  thi^  stood  be« 
hind  her  diair,  struck  two. 

<<  Bless  me!"  she  exclaimed,  look* 
i^   round   the   room  —  <<what?    only 
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Mr.    Williams  —  who    f though    half 
asleep)  had  distinctlj^  heard  the  clock  — 
concluding  that  she  was  talking  of  the 
hour,    said,    "  Two,   you    mean,   Mrs* 
Smith.'* 

"  How  can  that  be,'*  she  replied^ 
"  when  they  are  all  gone  but  you  ?** 

"What  are  you  talking  of?"  said  he, 
rubbing  his  eyes.  "  But  come,  His  time  to 
gp  to  bed :  and  you  can  *  cook  your 
dinners  over  again*  to-morrow,  Mrs. 
Smith.** 

**Cook  my  dinners  over  again!  — I 
don*t  know  what  you  mean,  Mr.  Wil- 
Hams.  —  I  would  not  give  a  farthing  for 
victuals  that  has  been  twice  cooked.** 

"  Nor  would  I,  Mrs.  Smith.  So,  good 
night!** 

The  "  Good  night**  was  returned  by 
the  housekeeper  in  a  tone  that  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  define :  for,  despite  <rf  her 
self-love,  she  could  not  help  suspecting 
that  Mr.  Williams  was  laughing  at  her : 
land  she  retired  to  her  apartment,  not  a 
little  piqued  at  the  rudeness  of  her  fellow* 
servants,  and  inwardly  determined  never^ 
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CD  any  future  occasion,  to  give  Mrs. 
West  or  Jentiy  an  opportunity  to  profit 
by  her  instructions  in  that  branch  of  do- 
mestic economy,  to  which  (as  she  excelled 
in  it  herself)  she  naturally  attached  more 
impcHtance  than  to  any  other. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


FIRST   IMPRESSIONS. 


In  the  morning,  at  the  appointed  hcfur, 
Trueworth  and  Mr.  Askew  met  in  the 
study,  where  they  were  immediately 
joined  by  Mrs.  Mary  Askew.  And,  as 
the  servants,  in  obedience  to  the  orders 
they  bad  received,  had  taken  the  utmost 
care  to  prevent  any  noise  that  might  have 
been  likely  to  disturb  the  slumbers  of  the 
fair  visitor,  Trueworth  expressed  to  his 
friends  his  hope  that  he  might  be  able  to 
reach  the  inn  in  the  village  before  Emma 
had  forsaken  her  pillow.  —  Thither,  as 
the  morning  was  fine,  he  determined  to 
walk:  and  a  servant  was  therefore  dis- 
patched  to  order  the  driver  to  get  the 
chaise  ready  by  eight  o'clock.  —  Mean- 
time, Mrs.  Askew,  having  poured  out  the 
chocolate,  Trueworth  began  the  recital 
he  had  promised ;  the  substance  of  which 
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iKDor  circumsttncesy  whicli  V9tt%  fyv 
Ike  nke  tsf  brevity^  omitted  by  th*t 
gentleman)  will  be  found  in  this  and  the 
IbOowiDg  chapters^ 

Among  tbe  number  of  those  to  whom^ 
in  tiie  pursuit  of  business  or  amusemeut^ 
Traewortfa  bad  been  introduced,  there 
iras  no  one^  (Mr.  Adcew  excited)  ftr 
%9iioDi  he  bad  feh  a  sinoerer  regard  than 
for  Sir  Chaiies  Staniy*  This  gratleman 
was  one  of  those  distinguished  beings, 
whom  Nature  and  Fortnne  (though  too 
often  at  -variance)  now  and  then  concur 
to  adorn  and  to  enrich.  To  the  first  of 
these  he  was  indebted  fbr  an  agreeable 
person,  a  superior  understanding,  and  a 
heart  replete  with  all  the  virtues  that 
exalt  and  dignify  humanity ;  and  to  the 
latter  for  a  large  unencumbered  estate, 
and  a  title  which  had  been  transmitted  to 
faim  by  his  ancestors,  unstained  by  a 
vicious  and  unsullied  by  a  dishonorable 
action* 

Sir  Charles,  by  the  premature  death  of 
both  h^  parents,  had  been  early  left  to 
his  own  guidance :  and,  in  a  proper  time 
c  6 
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after  their  decease,  he  led  to  the  altar  a 
'  beautiful  and  accomplished  young  ladyt 
'  to  whom  he  had  been  attached  from  bis 
boyish  years.  —  This  lady  (whose  name 
was  Matilda  Cleveland)  bad  been ,  con*- 
,  signed  by  a  dying  parent  to  the  care  of 
the  late  Sir  James  Stanly.  —  Her  father 
,— wbo  had  outlived  all  those  who  were 
'.  attached  to  him  by  the  ties  of  kindred, 
land  had  himself,  from  some  early  dis- 
:  appointments,  contracted  a  gloomy  and 
suspicious  turn  of  mind  —  entreated  Sir 
James  in  the  most  earnest  terms  to  se- 
clude his  daughter  from  the  gay  world, 
till  she  should  have  attained  the  age  of 
twenty-one.  — "  Suffer  her  not,"  said  the 
dying  man  —  '^  suffer  her  not  (I  conjure 
you  )  too  early  to  mingle  with  those  who, 
under  the  cloak  of  Fashion,  conceal  the 
.  hideonsness  and  deformity  of  vice. —  Ex* 
•  pose  her  not,  in  the  unguarded  innocence 
of  youth,   to  the  seductive  adulation  of 
the  gay  unprincipled  deceiver,  or  to  the 
artful  blandishments  of  the  more  dan- 
gerous sentimentalist,  who-— alike  bent 
on  self-gratification,  and  reckless  of  what 
may  ensue  —  destroy  without  remorse 
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the  guileless,  unsuspecting  virgin,  or  lure 

to  the  gulf  of  infamy    the  misguided, 

but  less  pitiable  matron.  —  Guard  her, 

too»  from  the  pernicious  example,  the  no 

less   dangerous  society,  of  the   female 

votary  of  dissipation,  who  sets  modesty 

at    defiance;  and  —  regardless    of    the 

peace  of  the  man  who  has  been  weak 

oiougfa    to    entrust   his    honor  to  her 

keeping  —  gives  him  cause  to  suspect 

that  that  honor*'  •  •  • .    He  stopped  — 

some  psunful  idea  seemed  at  that  moment 

to  dart  across  his  brain:  and  extreme 

agitation  rendered  him^  for  some  minutes, 

anabie  to  articulate.  —  At  length,  in  a 

weak  and  tremulous  voice,  he  said,  ''  I 

had  more  —  much  more,  to  request,  and 

.  to  impart :  but  I  feel  myself  so  exhausted, 

that But,  to-morrow,  perhaps,  if 

....  if  I  still  live  •  •  •  •  But,  if  we  never 
meet  again  —  in  this  world — promise  — 
promise  to  comply  with  my  request. .  And 
may  the  prayers  of  a  dying  man  draw 
down  blessings  on  you  and  yours  V' 

Sir  James  grasped  the  hand  which  the 
dying  Mr.  Cleveland  extended  toward 
him ;  and,   raising  his  eyes  to  heaven. 
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he  said,  in  a  voice  of  impressive  solemnity^ 
'<  By  all  my  hopes  of  peace  in  this  world, 
and  eternal  fislicity  in  a  better,  I  swear 
that  I  will,  to  the  utmost  of  my  ability, 
obey  your  injunctions.  —  Your  daughter 
ahaU  be  reared  and  educated  under  my 
own  and  Lady  Stanly's  eye :  and  I  will 
not  permit  her  to  visit  the  Metropolis,  or 
^  into  general  company,  until  she  has 
attained  the  age  you  mention/' 

**  Enough  !'*  said  Mr.  Cleveland  in  a 
voice  scarcely  audible  — "  enough !  Now 
all  my  cares  are  over :  and  I  shall  die  in 
peace.  —  Farewell^  my  friend !  Return 
to  your  amiable  lady -*«  prepare  her  to 
receive  my  little  Matilda :  and  may  f^at 
gracious  Being,  in  whose  presence  I 
ahall  shortly  appear,  reward  and  bless 
you  both !" 

The  nurse  at  this  moment  entering  the 
room.  Sir  James  took  his  leave,  with  a 
^omise  to  call  again  the  next  day»--«- 
But  Mr.  Cleveland  seemed  now  un- 
conscious of  all  that  was  passing ;  and, 
shortly  after  the  departure  of  Sir  James, 
he  sank  into  a  slumber,  from  which  he 
never  more  awoke« 
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Lady  Stanly,  when  inioniied  of  the 
promise  that  her  husband  had  given  to 
Mr.  Cleveland,  readily  and  cbeerfiilly 
ooDsented  to  recdve  die  little  oqihaili 
whose  notber  she  had  known  and 
esteemed  for  tbe  patience  and  uncom* 
plaining  sweetness  with  which  she  bad 
conformed  to  the  retired  habits,  and 
borae  with  the  suspicious  disposition*  of 
a  aan  twenty  years  her  senior -^-^and 
whose  temper «— ^  soured  by  the  imprudent 
(ttot  to  8ay>  gnilty)  conduct  of  hts  former 
wife  ^  was  by  no  means  calculated  to 
praraote  the  happiness  of  tbe  young  asd 
lovely  woman  who  (in  obedience  to  a 
pflcrent's  harsh  commands)  had  consented 
to  succeed  her. 

Unfortunately  for  the  little  Matilda, 
the  gentle  spirit  of  her  amiable  mother 
had  at  an  early  period  sought  its  kindred 
rit^*— leaving  her,  at  three  years  of 
age,  to  receive  her  first  impressions  from 
Ae  domestics.  Jbor,  although  Mr.  Cleve* 
tend  iiras  extremely  fond  of  her,  the 
buoyant  spirits  and  noisy  sports  of  childi. 
hood  but  ill  accorded  with  his  grave,  and 
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now  more  than  ever  unhappy^  disposition 
ofmincL 

As  the  servants  had  been  much  at- 
tached to  their  deceased  lady,  and  had, 
from  his  frequent  fits  of  absence  and 
impenetrable  reserve,  been  led  to  con* 
sider  their  master  as  little  better  than  a 
madman ;  they  vied  with  each  other  in 
kindness  and  attention  to  the  motherless 
orphin  as  they  called  Matilda.  And,  as 
they  could  not  abear  to  hear  the  littie 
soul  cry;  because  she  had  lost  Tier 
mother,  and  had  such  a  queer  craztf 
sort  of  a  father  J  and  because  she  looked 
so  pretty,  and  was  so  good-tempered, 
when  she  had  her  own  way ;  and  because 
her  father  was  always  contradicting  her, 
and  looked  so  cross  when  she  did  any 
thing  to  displease  him ;  and  because.  •  •  • 
In  short,  for  all  these  causes,  and  others 
equally  important,  they  unanimously 
determined  to  make  the  pretty  creature 
as  happy  as  they  could ;  and,  to  this  end, 
they  endeavoured  to  gratify  her  every 
wish  J  and,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power, 
complied  with  her  most  extravagant 
demands. 
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The  bad  effects  of  this  unfortunate 

association  and  ill-judged  kindness  were 

soon   perceived    and    regretted   by  Sir 

James  and  his  amiable  lady.     But,  as 

their  little  protdgie  was  only  eight  years 

of  age  when  she  became  an  inhabitant  of 

Stanly  Hall,  they  entertained  a  hope  that 

they  might  in  time  succeed  in  correcting 

that  peevish  fretfulness,  and  impatience 

of  contradiction,  which  children,   who 

have  been  improperly  indulged,  are  apt 

to  display,    even  on   the    most  trivial 

occasions. 

fiuty  though  they  spared  no  pains  to 
improve  the  mind  and  temper  of  their 
Uttle  charge,  their  efforts  were  for  some 
time  unsuccessful.  — Accustomed  to  have 
her  own  way  in  every  thing,  Matilda 
knew  no  bounds  to  her  desires.  Im- 
perious, discontented,  and  capricious,  at 
one  minute  she  would  cry  for  toys,  which, 
when  obtained,  she  would,  in  the  next, 
throw  from  her  with  disdain ;  and,  when 
reproved  by  her  protectors,  she  would 
either  burst  into  tears  of  passion,  or  turn 
from  them  in  sullen  silence. 

But,  notwithstanding  these  unamiable 
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triit8»  Sir  James  and  I^y  Stanly  —  who, 
about  twelve  months  previous  to  the 
death  of  Mr.  Cleveland,  had  lost  a  fine 
little  girl,  who,  if  she  had  lived,  would 
have  been  about  Matilda's  age  —  soon 
tAt  for  their  little  prot^gSe  an  affection 
aUnost  parental.  -->-  And,  when  their  only 
800,  Chades  Stanly,  came  home  to  spend 
the  Christmas  hcdidays,  they  requested 
tfiat  he  would  do  every  thing  in  his 
power  to  please  and  amuse  her.  Charles, 
however,  was  soon  weaned  with  the 
caprice,  and  disgusted  with  the  peevish- 
nesa,  that  hroke  out  on  every  occasbn : 
and,  idthougb,  in  conibrmity  to  the 
wishes  of  his  parants,  he  endeavoured  to 
entertain  and  dirert  her  as  well  as  i>e 
could,  he  declared  to  his  mother,  tiutt  he 
thought  her  ^  the  most  disagreeable 
little  thing  he  had  ever  seen  in  his  life.*' 
Time,  however,  and  the  patient  pw* 
severance  of  Lady  Stanly,  at  lei^h 
effected  a  pleasing  change:  And,  as 
good  humour,  aud  its  concomitant  cheer* 
Mness  took  possession  of  Matilda's 
mind,  her  beauty  — which  before  had 
been  alaiost  disregarded «~  broke  forth 
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like  an  April  sun  from  the  cloud  that 
bad  till  then  obscured  its  lustre,  and 
diounishedits  power.  And,  when  the  mid- 
nunmef  yacation  again  brought  Charles 
to  Stan] J  Hall— as  she,  aocompanied 
bj  Xadj  Stiuily,  went  out  to  i^eceive  and 
wdcome  faimy  the  bewitching  smile  liiat 
dinipled  her  rosy  cheek,  and  the  cheer- 
fiilneas  and  good  humour  that  spoke  in 
htr  expressive  eyes,  suiprised  and  de* 
lighted  him. 

**  Dear  Matilda !"  he  exclaimed^  tak* 
ng  her  hand -»^^*  how  good-humoufed 
mid  pretty  you  look  now  J  I  protest,  I 
dumid  not  faavie  known  you.'' 

^  I  dare  say  not,''  she  replied,  blushiag 
aid  4eddng  down:  ^'for,  when  you 
weie  iicre  before,  I  was  so  erote  and 
diseaDteiited..»Btit  your  dear  manuuB 
and  mine  (for  she  permits  me  to  caU  her 
so)  says  I'm  a  very  good  girl  now:  and 
I  intend  to  be  so  always;  and  tbeo» 
perhaps,  you  may  like  me  better :  tor.^^ 

^  like  you  better!  -^  I  shall  love  yoti 
deariy,  I'm  sure.  And  you  shall  <;aU 
me  brother;  and  I  will  call  you  sister* 
For  yon  know  I  had  a  sister  once :  bi^ 
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she** A  deep  sigh  from  Lady  Stanly 

at  that  moment  arrested  his  attention :  -^ 
he  raised  bis  eyes  to  her  face  j  and,  per- 
ceiving that  she  was  in  tears,  said  hastily, 
**  Forgive  me,  my  dear,  dear  Mamma !  I 
did  not  mean  to  distress  you* — Oh !  I  am 
so  sorry !  I  would  not  have  made  you  cry 
for  the  world.  But,  whenever  I  see  a 
little  girl  with  a  sweet  smiling  face,  £ 
always  think  of  poor  Louisa-^ and  so 
don't  be  angry  with  me :  for  I  could  not 
help  it.*' 

^*  Angry  with  you,  my  dear  boy!  — 
No !  I  love  you  the  better  for  it :  and  I 
should  grieve,  if  you  did  not  retain  a 
tender  recollection  of  a  sister,  who  was 
so  deserving  of  your  affection  —  But 
come/'  she  added,  forcing  a  smile-— 
"let  us  now  seek  your  father:  he  is 
not  yet  apprised  of  your  arrival.** 

From  this  time  the  commands  of  his 
parents  were  no  longer  necessary  to  in- 
duce Charles  to  seek  the  society,  or 
contribute  to  the  amusement,  of  MatikUu 
—  The  "  disagreeable  little  thing**  —  as 
he  had  before  called  her — was  now,  in 
his  opinion,  the  loveliest  and  most  in- 
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teresting  object  in  creation.  For  her, 
he  volantariiy  relinquished  the  active 
%potts  more  congenial  to  his  sex :  and 
when,  arm  in  arm,  they  rambled  through 
the  delightful  gardens  and  extensive 
pleasure-grounds  of  his  paternal  demesne, 
as  his  fair  companion,  adverting  to  her 
former  ill^humour,  would  inquire,  with 
that  sweet  simplicity  so  natural  to  her 
age,  if  be  loved  her  better  now ;  no 
language  could  do  justice  to  the  eager 
formative  that  would  burst  from  the 
Ups  of  her  delighted  auditor:  for  no 
language  could  convey  to  the  reader 
an  adequate  idea  of  the  look  and  tone 
with  which  that  affirmative  was  ex- 
pressed. 

Thus,  long  before  the  ardent  boy  was 
lumself  conscious  of  its  existence,  that 
passion,  which  constitutes  the  joy  or 
msety  of  our  lives,  had  taken  possession 
of  bis  mind }  and  every  succeeding  va- 
cation, that  brought  him  to  Stanly  Hall, 
added  strength  to  his  attachment,  and 
stamped  still  deeper  on  his  susceptible 
heart  the  imi^  of  the  lovely  Matilda. 

Tune  rolled   on;    and  Matilda  had 
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completed  her  ^teenth  year,  whea  Sir 
James  Stanly  requested  one  morning 
that  she  would  favor  him  with  her 
company  in  his  study :  and,  when  there, 
he  presented  to  her  a  letter,  which  Mr. 
Cleveland  had  directed  to  be  put  into 
her  hands  at  this  period.  —  Matilda  took 
the  letter ;.  and,  having  perused  it,  she, 
with  streaming  eyes,  returned  it  to  Sir 
James:  and  that  gentleman,  after  running 
his  eye  over  it,  —  thus  addressed  hen 

"  You  now,  my  dear  Matilda,  clearly 
understand,  why  I  have  been  compelled 
to  refiise  you,  when  you  have  requested 
to  accompany  Lady  Stanly  in  her  visits 
to  the  neighbouring^  gentry.  This  letter 
explains  the  motives  by  which  I  Imve 
been  actuated.  —  The  injunctions  of  your 
£Either,  with  me,  are  and  nuist  be  sain^ : 
and,  however  much  I  may  lament  the 
restraint  that  I  am  ^compelled  to  impoic 
upon  you,  i  cannot,  dare  not,  permit 
you  to  go  into  general  company,  or 
emerge  from  this  retirement,  vntU  yoa 
have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one..-^ 
Let  me  then  hope,  my  sweet  girl,,  that 
you  will  endeavour  to^  subnnt  with  pa- 
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tience  to  what  cannot  be  ayoided*  — 
Believe  roe,  your  happiness  is  the  wish 
next  my  heart ;   and,  to  promote  it,  I 

^  Say  not  another  word,  my  dear  Sir, 
I  entreat  you,^'  said  Matilda,  hastily  in» 
temipting  him.     **  I  am  now  ashamed 
of  the  ilUhumour  which  I  fear  I  betrayed 
yesterday,  when  you  would  not  consent 
to  my  accompanying  Lady  Stanly  in 
her  ride.     But,  now  that  I  know  the 
reason,  I  will  never  again  subject  you 
to  the  pain  of  refusing  me*  —  Indeed  I 
had  almost  determined  on  this  before: 
for  I  began    to  think   that  my  dear 
mamma*'    (so    she  called  Lady  Stanly) 
'^waa  ashamed  to  introduce  me  to  her 
fiirads:  and  I  asked  my  maid  yesterday, 
if  she  perceived  any  thing  awkward  or 
^a^reei^ble  in  my  person  or  behaviour ; 
hot  she  laughed,  and  said  a  great  mimy 
fine  things,  that  I  do  not  believe.— How- 
^er,  I  shall  be  happier,  now  that  I  know 
why  I  am  to  be  thus  secluded:    and, 
though  five  years  appears  a  long  while 
to  wait,  1  ¥dll  endeavour  to  make  the 
best  (^  it,  —  For^  while  I  have  such  kind 
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friends,  who  are  willing  to  gratify  me  in 
every  thing  else,  I  ought  not  to  repine  ; 
though  1  confess  I  should  wish  to  be 
permitted,  like  other  young  people, 
to  go  to  a  ball  or  a  play,  or  to  the  opera, 
or  to  court,  when  I  am  old  enough  to  be 
presented:  for  I  have  heard  my  mammals 
maid  say,  that'\.*. 

"  My  dear  Matilda !  you  distress  me. 
—  I  feel  that  it  is  natural  for  you  to  wish 
for  what  I  am  compelled  to  refuse  :  and 
perhaps  it  might  have  been  better,  if 
Mr.  Cleveland"....  He  paused,  in  evi- 
dent embarrassment — then  hastily  added, 
"  Let  us  wave  this  subject  for  the  pre- 
sent :  to  me  it  is  a  painful  one.'* 

The  entrance  of  a  servant  to  announce 
the  arrival  of  his  young  master,  was  a 
seasonable  relief  to  Sir  James :  and  Ma- 
tilda, wiping  away  the  tears  that  were 
again  beginning  to  flow,  hurried  down 
stairs,  to  welcome  Charles. 

"  Dear  Charles !   how  are  you  ?" 

<'  Dear  Matilda !  how  delighted  I  am 
to  see  you!  But  what's  the  matter? 
You  have  been  weeping!  —  Has  any 
thing  happened    to  my  father  or  my 
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mother  ?  But  no !  William  told  me  they 
were  welK  Tell  me,  then,  my  dear 
Matilda,  what  has  occasioned  these 
tears?*' 

"  Nothing — nothing  —  only,  Pm  a 
fooUshgirlj  and. ** 

Sir  James  and  Lady  Stanly  now  en- 
tered the  room :  and,  after  the  first 
a£fectionate  greetings  were  over,  Charles 
entreated  them  to  tell  him  what  bad 
occurred  to  distress  Matilda. 

Sir  James  having  related  to  him  what 
the  reader  is  already  acquainted  with, 
Charles  turned  to  Matilda,  and  said  re- 
proachfully — 

"  Then  you  wish  to  be  introduced  to 
the  gay  world,  Matilda?— ^  You  could  not, 
like  me,  be  happy  in  seclusion.  You 
would  seek  new  connexions,  new  friends, 
while  1'' He  stopped,  as  if  con- 
scious that  he  had  said  too  much :  and, 
turning  in  confusion  from  the  inquiring 
gaze  o^  his  anxious  parents,  hastily  stir- 
red the  fire,  and  observed  that  the  day 
was  anosually  ^<  ivarm.^* 

Sir  James  smiled,  and  looked  at  his 
Lady;  while  Maiilda-^who  had  beeq 
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hurt  at  the  tone  in  which  Charles  had 
fiddressed  her  —  went  to  hiin,  and,  lajrtn^ 
her  hand  on  his  arm,  said  with  a  look  and 
voice  that  might  have  awakened  sensi- 
bility in  the  breast  of  a  Stoic  — 

<^  Don't  speak  to  me  thus,  Charles ! 
1  can't  bear  it :  nor  have  I  deserved  these 
reproaches  from  you,  whom  I  have  always 
loved  as  a  brother/* 

"  A  brother!  Ah,  Matilda  !'*  and  he 
caught  her  hand. 

Unconscious  of  the  nature  of  those 
feelings  which  she  had  herself  ini^ired, 
Matilda  now  surveyed  Charles  with  a 
look  of  mingled  curiosity  and  astonish- 
ment. —  Accustomed  to  speak  and  think 
of  him  as  a  brother,  there  was  somediing 
in  the  manner  of  his  repeating  that 
tender  appellation,  which  excited  ideas 
that  she  could  not  define :  and  as 
if  conscious  of  some  impropriety— the 
artless  girl  suddenly  withdrew  the  hand 
tibat  he  had  pressed  with  more  than 
usual  warmth :  and,  while  the  *'  eloquent 
blood''  suffused  her  lovely  face,  she  said, 
addressing  Lady  &anly*— 

*<  I  don't  know  what's  the  tnatteo:  w^ 
Charles,  my  dear  mamma :  do  you  P** 
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Lady  Stanly  could  h^ve  replied  in  the 
affirmative.  But,  pitying  that  confusion 
which  Charles  vainly  endeavoured  to  con- 
ceal,  she  gave  a  hasty  turn  to  the  conver- 
sation,  by  inquiring  how  he  had  left  his 
firiends  at  the  university. 

But,  not  to  dwell  upon  particulars  — 
Sir  James  and  Lady  Stanly  soon  drew  from 
the  ingenuous  Charles  an  avowal  of  his 
attachment  to  their  prot4g6e.  And,  ^s 
they  declared  their  approbation  of  his 
choice,  and  Matilda  listened  to  his  ardent 
professions  of  love  with  complacency 
and  apparent  satisfaction,  Charles  re- 
turned to  pursue  his  atudies  at  the  qni- 
versity,  enchanted  with  the  glowing 
wcexkea  of  future  felicity,  which  the  magic 
band  of  Hope  depicted  to  his  young  and 
aident  imagination. 

Tliough  JMatilda  shared  not  in  those 
rapturous  sensations  which  pervaded  the 
breast,  of  her  lover,  she  nevertheleg3 
dwelt  with  placid  delight  on  the  idea  of 
their  union:  for,  tenderly  though  not 
paaoonately  attached  to  Charles,  and  ever 
bappy  in  his  society,  she  naturally  ai)- 
tfti^ted&Uci^  from  an  ^vent  that  would 
d2 
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secure  to  her  the  continued  enjoyment 
of  it. 

As  Sir  James  would  not  consent  to 
their  union  until  Charles  should  be  of 
age,  the  latter  —  who  at  this  period  was 
about  eighteen — looked  forward  with  the 
utmost  impatience;  and,  in  his  letters 
to  Matilda,  complained  (as  young  men 
under  similar  circumstances  commonly 
do)  that  Time  had  lost  his  wings.  —  But» 
though  he  in  prose  lamented  his  tardi- 
ness, and  wrote  various  petitions  to  him 
in  verse,  old  Time,  regardless  of  his 
complaints  and  entirely  unmoved  hy  his 
moving  supplications,  continued  to  jog 
on  as  usual. 

And  here  it  might  perhaps  be  proper 
to  devote  half  a  dozen  pages  to  serious 
reflexions  on  the  impatience  of  youth, 
and  on  the  folly  of  slighting  the  blessings 
within  our  reach,  while  we  eagerly  en- 
deavour to  anticipate  those,  that  we  may 
never  live  to  enjoy.  —  But  Novel-writers 
would  sometimes  do  well  to  consider, 
whether  those  who  might  be  disposed  to 
read  those  sage  remarks,  are  not  gene- 
rally the  sort  of  people  who  would  them* 
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sdves  be  capable  of  making  much  better : 
— and  whether  it  be  not  unwise  to  waste 
tiine  and  paper  on  dull  reflexions,  which, 
after  all,  the  great  majority  of  their 
readers  may  not  have  patience  to  peruse. 
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CHAP.  V. 

UNEXPECTED    RETERSE. 

Three  years  —  three  ages  in  the  lovers* 
calends^r  —  had  now  nearly  passed  away  ; 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Stanly  Hall  were 
busily  engaged  in  making  preparations 
for  the  approaching  nuptials ;  when,  one 
evening,  as  Charles  and  Matilda  returned 
from  a  walk,  (during  which,  the  latter 
had,  with  all  the  ardor  of  delighted  youths 
been  expatiating  on  the  felicity  that 
awaited  them)  they,  on  entering  the 
house,  were  informed  by  a  servant,  that 
Sir  James  had  been  seised  with  a  sudden 
and  alarming  indisposition. — Shocked  and 
dismayed  at  this  intelligence,  they  flew 
together  to  the  apartment  of  that  gentle- 
man. But,  at  the  door,  they  were  met 
by  Lady  Stanly,  who,  with  streaming 
<  eyes,  forbade  their  entrance,  as  she  feared 
the  sight  of  them  might    agitate    Sir 
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James ;  and  she  thought  it  proper  to  keep 
bim  88  quiet  as  possible,  until  the  arrival  of 
the  family  physician,  who  had  been  sent 
tor,  and  was  expected  every  minute. 

Meantime,  the  whole  family  were  in  the 
utmost  consternation  and  alarm  :  for  Sir 
James  was  not  more  respected  and  es- 
teemed by  his  equals,  than  beloved  and 
venerated  by  his  dependents.  And  some 
of  the  old  domestics  —  who  had  rejoiced 
at  his  christening,  and  had  hoped  to 
finish  their  days  in  the  service  of  so  good 
a  masta— gave  way  to  the  most  fearful 
apprehensions:  and  all  looked  forward 
with  impatience  to  the  arrival  of  the  phy- 
sicBii,  on  whose  skill  they  rested  their 
hopes,  and  on  whose  candor  they  knew 
by  experience  they  might  confidently 
rdy. 

Ba^  alas!  the  counftenance  of  that 
gestleman,  when  he  came  out  of  the  sick 
chamber,  t^ided  rather  to  increase  than 
diminish  apprehension.  —  Charles  and 
Matilda  entreated  him  to  tell  them  what 
they  had  to  expect — He  shook  his  head, 
and  replied  — 

•*  Sir  James  is  ill  —  very  ill:  but  I 
D  4 
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pretend  not  at  present  to  speak  with 
certainty.  His  complaint  is  a  malignant 
fever  of  the  worst  kind.  —  However^ 
as  his  constitution  is  good,  I  am  not 
without  hopes  —  But*' . . .  • . 

«  Oh!  that  butr'  exclaimed  Matilda, 
bursting  into  tears.  **  He  will  die  I  he 
will  die !  I  see  you  think  so  !  —  And  my 
poor  mamma !  Oh  I  what  will  become  of 
her?'' 

,  Charles  wrung  bis  hands,  and  paced 
the  room  in  all  the  agony  of  grief ;  while 
the  servants  —  who  had  crowded  round 
the  Doctor  to  hear  his  opinion — burst 
out  into  the  loudest  expressions  of  sorrow. 

<^  Hush !  hush  these  noisy  exclama^ 
tions,  my  friends !"  said  the  Doctor  — 
"  If  they  reach  the  ear  of  my  patient,  I 
cannot  answer  for  the  consequence.  In 
his  present  situation,  the  least  agitation 
maybe  fatal." — Then,  turning  to  Matilda 
and  Charles,  he  added  —  •*  Lady  Stanly, 
my  dear  young  friends,  will  need  all 
your  support  and  assistance.  For  her 
sake,  therefore,  endeavour  to  obtain 
some  composure,  lest  the  sight  of  your 
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sorrow  should  render  her  less  capable  of 
bearing  her  own/' 

"  But,  Doctor,"  said  Charles,  **  in 
dangerous  cases,  is  it  not  usual  to  con- 
sult with  other  physicians  ?  But  we  are 
at  such  a  distance  from  the  Metropolis, 
thatlfear*' 

<<  I  have  already  mentioned  to  Lady 
Stanly  my  wish  for  a  consultation,"  in- 
terrupted the  Doctor :  <<  and,  fortunate- 
ly, two  physicians  of  the  first  eminence 
are  now  in  the  neighbourhood.  They 
came  from  Lpndon  yesterday,  to  visit  the 
Earl  of  Orville.  —  I  am  going  now  to 
write  to  them,  and  request  their  imme- 
diate attendance."  —  He  then,  after  di- 
recting that  the  house  might  be  kept  as 
still  as  possible,  retired  to  write. 

The  physicians  came  —  looked  at  Sir 
James  —  and  felt  his  pulse  —  but  (as  is 
generally  the  case  when  they  anticipate 
a  fiital  result)  endeavoured  to  evade  the 
anxious  interrogatories  of  Lady  Stanly  -— 
and,  having  made  the  necessary  inquiries, 
and  expressed  their  entire  concurrence 
in  every  thing  that  had  been  done  by 
Doctor  Freemore  —  they  retired  with 
D  5 
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that  gentleman,  to  consult,  if  yet  it  were 
possible  to  suggest  any  thing  that  mig^ 
be  of  service  to  their  patient. 

But  in  vain  did  they  exert  their  utmoot 
skill  —  in  vain,  too,  did  his  amiable  lady^ 
with  her  own  hand,  administer  the  me- 
dicines that  they  prescribedir—  Sir  James 
grew  worse  and  worse;  and  the  physicians, 
convinced  that  the  case  was  hopeless, 
turned  their  attention  to  the  mitigatioir 
of  those  suflerings  which  it  was  not  given 
to  them  to  remove. 

On  the  third  evening  from  the  com- 
mencement  of  his  disorder.  Sir  Jamea 
(who,  during  the  last  twenty-four  hour», 
had  appeared  unconscious  of  every  thing 
that  was  passing)  on  awaking  from  a 
short  and  uneasy  slumber,  appeared  to 
be  restored  to  recollection  —  and,  in  a 
faint  voice,  inquired  for  Lady  Stanly. 

Pelighted  at  this  proof  of  returning 
reason,  that  lady,  who  had  constantly 
watched  by  his  bed-side,  hastily  drew 
aside  the  curtain.  But,  alas !  the  hope 
that  had  cheered  her  for  a  moment,  gave 
place  to  the  deepest  despondency :  for 
the  alarming  change  in  his  appearance 
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iodacated  but  too  plainly  the  near  ap« 
proaefa  of  death. 

Sir  James — who  was  now  per&cUy 
senaiUe,  and  conscious  that  his  hour  was 
at  hand — appeared  composed  and  re^ 
signed.  Dehghtful  indeed  were  his  an- 
ticipations of  the  iiiture :  for  calm  and 
onembittered  were  his  reflexions  on  the 
past.  Gratefully  had  he  received,  and 
cheerfully  had  he  participated  with  bis 
less  fortunate  fellow  creatures,  the  riches 
that  had  been  entrusted  to  his  care*  And 
now  —  when  the  moment  approached,  in 
which  he  was  to  render  up  an  account  of 
his  stewardship  —  the  page  that  Memory 
presented  to  bis  view,  was  clear  and  an* 
sullied  by  a  stain*  — ^  But,  though  he  thus 
looked  forward  with  confidence  to  a  life 
of  never-ending  fi^city,  he  felt  the  deep* 
est  concern  for  those  dear  objects  whom 
he  was  compelled  to  leave  behind  him  : 
and  he  employed  the  last  moments  of 
existence  in  speaking  to  them  words  of 
comfert  and  consolation,  and  in  exhort- 
ing them  to  submit  with  resignation  to 
the  will  of  Heavm. 

But,  when  the  aweful  moment  of  sepa- 
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ration  came,  description  would  convey 
but  an  inadequate  idea  of  the  scene  that 
followed.  —  Lady  Stanly  (who,  while  the 
object  of  her  solicitude  stood  in  need  of 
her  assistance,  had  borne  up  against  fa- 
tigue and  suffering)  when  convinced  that 
he  was  indeed  no  more,  uttered  a  pier- 
cing shriek,  and  sunk  senseless  by  his  side: 
and,  in  this  state,  she  was,  by  the  order 
of  the  physicians,  conveyed  to  her  own 
apartment.  And,  while  Matilda  (who,  in 
despite  of  reason,  had,  even  to  the  last, 
clung  to  the  hope  of  his  recovery)  stood 
gazing  on  the  lifeless  form. of  her  de- 
parted protector,  in  all  the  agony  of  un- 
utterable woe,  Charles  —  the  ardent 
Charles  —  who,  but  a  few  days  before,  had 
thought  himself  the  happiest  of  human 
beings  —  entirely  overcome  by  a  stroke 
so  sudden  and  unexpected,  essayed  not 
now  to  speak  of  comfort :  —  but,  sinking 
on  his  knees  by  the  side  of  the  bed  thdt 
contained  the  inanimate  form  of  his  be- 
loved and  respected  parent,  he  raised 
his  eyes  to  heaven  with  a  look  <^  an- 
guish ;  and  then,  covering  his  face  with 
his  handkerchief  he  gave  vent  to  those 
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emotions  that  he  could  not  repress  •—  and 
actually  sobbed  aloud. 

Yes !  ye  votaries  of  Dissipation  and 
Extravagance !  ye,  who  impiously  lament 
the  protracted  existence  of  the  authors 
of  your  being,  and  look  forward  with  an- 
xious impatience   to  the  possession  of 
those  riches  and  honors  that  will  devolve 
to  you  when  they  are  no  more  —  yes ! 
strange  and  incredible  as  it  may  appear 
to  you,  Charles  Stanly  did  weep  —  nay 
m(H*e  —  though  he  was  the  undoubted 
and  immediate  heir  to  the  estates  and 
title  of  that  parent  whose  loss  he  thus 
deeply  deplored,  he  thought  not,  in  that 
trying  hour,  of  the  value  of  the  one,  and 
would  have  started  with  horror,  if  a  friend 
or  domestic  had  addressed  him  by  the 
other. 

Alas  poor  Charles!  —  A  heavier  ca- 
lamity yet  awaited  him  —  and  that  sun, 
which  had  gone  down  upon  his  misery, 
arose  but  to  light  him  to  new  trials.  ^^ 
Early  the  next  morning,  he  forsook  his 
sleepless  couch,  and  repaired  to  the 
chamber  of  death :  and  while,  absorbed 
in   solemn  meditation,  he  stood  silently 
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contemplattng  tlie  placid  couQtemulee  c^ 
him  who,  he  believed^  was  at  that  moment 
rejoicing  with  the  blest  — the  door  of 
the  apartment  was  suddenly  thrown  open 
by  a  servant,  who,  with  a  look  of  grief 
and  dismay,  informed  him  that  his 
mother  and  Matilda  had  both  been  at^ 
tacked  by  the  same  disorder  that  had 
terminated  the  existence  of  Sir  James. 

Horror-struck  by  this  intelligence,  he 
rushed  wildly  from  the  room  :  but»  at  the 
doot*,  he  was  met  by  Doctor  Freemore, 
who  —  though  he  would  not  then  permit 
him  to  visit  his  patients — said  every 
thing  that  good  sense  and  humanity 
could  suggest,  to  comfort  and  console 
him. 

But  Charles  heard  him  not.  —  Despair 
and  anguish  had  taken  possession  of  his 
mind.' — His  father  dead!  his  mother 
and  his  adored  Matilda  hovering  (as  he 
believed)  on  the  brink  of  the  grave !  all 
—  all  rushed  upon  his  imagination,  and 
almost  whirled  his  brain  to  madness. 
Breaking  from  the  Doctor,  who  vainly 
endeavoured  to  detain  him,  he  ran  dis- 
tractieidly  from  room  to  room,  caUing 
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kxidly  on  his  ni&ther  and  Matilda  — -  and 
sdire  to  nothing  but  a  i^ense  of  their 
danger,  a[nd  of  his  own  superlative 
wretchedness. 

The  physicians  who  had  attended  Sir 
James,  soon  arrived  —  Charles  flew  to 
meet  them  —  exclaiming,  with  a  look 
and  voice  that  made  them  entertain 
doubts  of  his  sanity,  **  Oh !  save  them ! 
save  my  mother !  save  Matilda!  and  take 
all  I  have  in  the  world/* 

^«  Compose  yourself,  my  dear  Sir/^ 
said  one  of  them  in  a  tone  of  commisera-^ 
tion  —  "  or  you  will  soon  be  in  need  of 
assistance  yourself 

"  Oh !  think  not  of  me.  —  I  cannot  — 
wish  not  to  survive  them.  —  But  go !  for 
Heaven's  sake,  go !  —  and  tell  me  what  I 
have  to  expect.  —  Keep  me  not  in  sus- 
pense—  I  can  now  bear  every  thing/' 

The  gentlemen  (who  were  now  joined 
by  Dr.  Freemore)  did  as  he  desired.  — 
But,  though  he  had  declared  that  he 
could  now  bear  every  thing,  they  were 
convinced,  that,  in  the  present  perturbed 
state  of  his  feelings,  there  were  some 
tilings  that  be  might  Hot  be  able  to  bear : 
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ftnd,  under  that  conviction,  they  humane- 
ly agreed  to  conceal  from  him,  for  the 
present,  the  dangierous  condition  of 
both  the  ladies  —  and,  particularly,  of  his 
mother. 

Cheering  him,  therefore,  with  hopes  — 
which,  though  but  faintly  expressed,  he 
caught  at  with  all  the  eagerness  of  a 
mind  just  rescued  from  despair  —  they 
at  length  prevailed  upon  him  to  go  to 
bed ;  where,  after  swallowing  a  compo- 
sing draught,  he  sunk  into  a  slumber,  and 
thus  lost,  for  some  hours,  the  remem- 
brance of  his  misery. 

But,  not  to  dwell  upon  this  melancholy 
theme  — Lady  Stanly  —  weakened  Mid 
exhausted  by  her  previous  bodily  and 
mental  sufferings —  could  not  long  resist 
the  violence  of  this  attack  :  and,  in  two 
days  after  the  death  of  Sir  James,  she 
expired  in  the  arms  of  her  son ;  while 
Matilda  (whose  disorder  had  just  then 
reached  its  crisis)  lay  in  a  state  of 
insensibility,  totally  unconscious  of  the 
anguish  that  wrung  the  heart  of  Charlea, 
who— -regardless  of  the  entreaties  of 
the  servants  or  the  remonstrances  of  the 
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physicians  —  would  at  times  break  into 
her  apartment,  declaring  that  no  earthly 
power  should  separate  him  from  his 
affianced  bride  —  the  last  dear  object 
that  Heaven  had  left  him — the  only  tie 
that  now  attached  him  to  earth  —  and 
whose  loss  he  had  determined  not  to 
survive! 

Heavy  —  heavy,  indeed,  on  the  sus- 
ceptible heart  of  this  amiable  young 
man,  fell  the  pressure  of  accumulated 
wretchedness.  —  In  one  short  week,  to 
be  hurled  from  the  summit  of  earthly 
happiness,  to  the  lowest  abyss  of  misery, 
was  no  common  trial.  —  Charles  had 
loved  and  reverenced  his  parents :  and, 
to  have  them  torn  from  him  thus  sud- 
denly and  prematurely,  would,  at  any 
time,  have  plunged  him  into  the  deepest 
affliction ;  but  now,  when,  in  addition  to 
their  loss,  he  beheld  the  altered  form  of 
his  so  late  lovely  and  ever  beloved 
Matilda,  stretched  (as  he  believed)  on 
the  bed  of  death  —  his  fortitude  entirely 
fcvsook  him:  and  so  acute  were  his 
soflferings,  that  the  physicians  were  be- 
ginning to  entertain  apprehensions  for 
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his  intellects ;  when  a  favorable  turn  la 
Matilda's  disorder  gave  birth  to  hopes^ 
which,  though  at  first  but  feeble,  gradu- 
ally grew  strong  enough,  to  induce   a. 
belief  that  ^he  would  ultimately  recover. 

But,  as  those  gentlemen  were  aware 
that  the  sudden  rush  of  joy  on  a  heart 
half  broken  by  sorrow  is  generally 
dangerous,  and  sometimes  fatal;  they 
were  at  first  so  cautious  in  their  com- 
munications, that  —  like  the  nightly 
traveller  who  perceives  not  the  rays  of 
the  rising  sun,  till  the  shades  of  night 
have  fled  imperceptibly  away  —  Charier 
was  scarcely  conscious  of  the  cheering^ 
influence  of  hope,  till  its  power  bad  en^ 
tirely  driven  from  his  soul  the  darkness 
of  despair. 

But,  when  at  length  assured  thM 
Matilda  was  really  out  of  danger,  his  joy 
was  as  extravagant  as  his  grief  had  been 
unbounded.  —  Relieved  from  the  weight 
of  those  apprehensions  which  had  op- 
pressed him  on  her  account,  his  other 
sorrows  were  for  a  time  forgotten :  and 
a  superficial  observer  might,  from  his 
appearance  and  behaviour,  have  been 
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led  to  conclude  that  the  death  of  his 
parents  was  to  him  a  matter  of  perfect 
indifference. 

But«  erroneous,  and  too  ojflen  illiberal, 
as  will  be  the  conclusions  and  inferences 
of  those  who,  unable  to  penetrate  beyond 
the  surface,  must  ever  be  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  or  reconcile  the  various  and 
sudden  changes  of  the  human  mind-* 
the  discerning  few  will  perceive  and 
acknowledge  that  Charleses  behaviour  on 
this  occasion  was  neither  inconsistent  nor 
unnatural.  And  they  will,  doubtless, 
anticipate,  that,  when  the  first  ebullition 
(^  joy  for  the  restoration  of  the  woman 
he  loved,  had  a  little  subsided,  the  death 
of  his  parents  rushed  again  upon  his 
rerollection  ^  and  that  his  grief  for  their 
loss^  though  perhaps  a  little  softened,  was 
net  the  less  deep  or  sincere. 

Matilda  recovered  rapidly :  but,  when 
the  death  of  Lady  Stanly  could  no  longer 
be  concealed  from  her,  she  was,  for  a 
time,  inconsolable.  —  But  her  youtig 
heart,  though  easy  to  admit,  was  not  re* 
tentive  of,  sorrow.  The  violence  of  her 
giief,  therefore,  though  sincere  and  un- 
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affected,  soon  gave  place  to  softer  feel« 
ings :  and  Hope  and  Joy  —  the  natursd 
companions  of  youth  —  again  took  pos- 
session of  her  mind. 

Matilda  (although  she  had  consented 
to  give  her  hand  to  Charles)  resolved,  in 
obedience  to  the  commands  of  her  fa- 
ther, to  continue  at  Stanly  Hall  until 
she  should  be  of  age  ;  of  which  she  now 
wanted  nearly  two  years :  and,  to  pro* 
vent  the  remarks  of  those  impertinent 
people,  who,  in  their  eagerness  to  dis- 
cover faults  abroad,  generally  overlook 
those  that  might  be  corrected  at  home, 
Charles  determined,  'till  his  union  with 
Matilda  should  take  place,  to  reside  with 
a  distant  relative  of  his  mother's  who 
lived  about  three  miles  from  Stanly  Hall, 
and  whose  daughter  —  a  lively  young 
lady  about  twenty  three  years  of  age- 
readily  consented  to  become  Matilda's 
companion  in  his  absence. 

This  young  lady  (whose  name  wad 
Isabella  Clayton)  had  received  a  fashion- 
able education  :  and  her  early  introduc- 
tion to  the  beau  monde  had  given  to  her 
manners  and  conversation  an  ease  and 
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freedom  which  could  not  fail  to  capti- 
vate the  young  and  unexperienced :  and, 
whenever  she  had  occasionally  visited  at 
Stanly  Hall,  the  little  rustic  —  as  she 
playfully  called  Matilda  —  had  ever  re- 
ceived her  with  delight,  and  parted  from 
her  with  reluctance. 

But,  though,  on  account  of  her  con. 
nexioD  with  the  family,  she  could  not 
with  propriety  exclude  her  from  her 
house,  Lady  Stanly,  who  was  a  woman 
of  sense  and  penetration,  had  rather  en^ 
duredthan  solicited  her  visits.  —She  was 
by  00  means  the  sort  of  person  that  she 
would  have  chosen  as  a  companion  for 
her  artless  proUgSe:  for  she  saw,  or 
thought  she  saw,  beneath  the  mask  of 
invariable  good  humour,  and  the  care- 
less levity  of  fashionable  manners,  a  disr* 
position  the  reverse  of  all  that  she  coiu 
sidered  amiable  or  estimable  in  the  female 
character. 

Lady  Stanly  had  not  been  mistaken.-^ 
Miss  Clayton  was  indeed  the  reverse  of 
^U  that  is  esteemed  by  the  good»  or 
nought  for  by  the  wise.  —  But,  though 
frt&l,  iminualing,  malicious,  and  vindicf 
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tive,  she  was  not  one  of  those  monsters^ 
which,  though  frequently  met  with  in 
novels,  are  so  seldom  found  in  real  life. 
—  She  did  not  actually  delight  in  mis- 
chief for  its  own  sake  :  —  on  the  con- 
trary,  to  those  who  were  not  likely  to 
thwart  her  inclinations  or  counteract  her 
intentions,  she  was  often  good-natured, 
and  sometimes  liberal.  But,  against  the 
unfortunate  few  who  impeded  her  views, 
or  stood  in  the  way  of  her  hopes  or  ex- 
pectations, she  had  a  head  to  devise, 
and  a  heart  to  execute,  the  darkest  and 
most  diabolical  schemes  of  malice  and 
revenge. 

But  it  generally  happened,  that  the 
person,  against  whom  she  harboured 
these  designs,  was  the  last  to  suspect  her 
intentions.  For,  so  deep  was  her  dissi- 
mulation—  so  consummate  her  hypo- 
crisy—  that  she  could  conceal,  under  an 
appearance  of  carelessness  and  good  hu- 
mour, the  hatred  and  revenge  that  was 
rankling  at  her  heart ;  and  was  never  sd 
ardent  in  her  professions  of  friendship 
.and  regard,  as  at  the  moment  when  she 
was  meditating  plots  ^gauaist  the  peace  of 
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tke  very  individual  to  whom  those  pro- 
fessions were  addressed. 

Fortunately,  however,  for  the  happi- 
ness of  the  male  sex,  the  deformity  of 
her  mind  was  not  concealed  beneath  a 
beaatiful  exterior. — Tall,  masculine,  and 
iU-proportioned,  her  figure,  though  ar- 
rayed in  the  most  studied  and  costly 
costume^  was  devoid  of  elegance,  and 
destitute  of  grace :  nor  could  the  assk* 
tance  of  art,  or  the  smile  of  good  hu- 
mour which  she  could  assume  at  will,  give 
aught  of  attraction  to  a  countenance, 
from  the  contemplation  of  which  th$ 
benevolent  physiognomist  would  have 
turned  away  in  sorrow  and  disgust :  -^ 
so  truly  was  it  the  index  of  the  mind 
within. 

Not  entirely  unconscious  of  her  own 
want  of  personal  attraction.  Miss  Clay-^ 
ton  beheld  with  envy  and  aversion  all 
those  of  her  own  sex,  to  whom  Nature 
bad  been  more  liberal;  and,  although 
she  aflfected  die  most  ardent  and  disin- 
terested regard  for  the  young  and  beau- 
tiful Matilda,  she  in  reaUty  hated  h^ 
Mt  merely  on  aceount^  of  her  beauty. 
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but  because  she  was  the  beloved  and 
affianced  bride  of  that  man,  whom,  of 
all  others,  she  had  long  and  ardently 
wished  to  attach  to  herself. 

It  may  appear  almost  incredible,  that 
a  woman,  so  destitute  of  attraction  as 
Miss  Clayton,  should  ever  have  enter- 
tained the  slightest  hope  of  captivating 
the  young  and  elegant  Charles  Stanly. 
But  this  will  be  thought  less  extraor- 
dinary, when  it  is  considered,  that  self- 
love —  while  it  places  our  merits  and 
attractions  in  the  most  advantageous 
point  of  view  —  kindly  conceals  from  us 
some  of  those  defects,  of  which  the 
knowledge  could  only  tend  to  make  us 
unhappy  or  discontented.  —  Besides, 
Charles  Stanly  —  who  really  thought  her 
amiable  and  good-natured  —  had,  by  his 
own  behaviour,  unconsciously  encouraged 
those  hopes.  For,  having  observed,  that, 
amid  the  universal  homage  paid  to  beauty. 
Miss  Clayton  was  generally  neglected,  if 
not  entirely  overlooked  —  the  compas- 
sion, that  he  had  felt  for  her  on  that 
account,  had  imparted  a  softness  to  his 
voice,  and  a  degree  of  tenderness  to  his 
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air  and  maiuier  whea  addreasing  hu, 
wiitcfa  she  Iiad  (not  unnatmially)  %\xp^ 
poaed  to  be  the  result  of  those  feelingpi 
vhkh  she  was  so  solicitous  to  iiiq[)ire» 

No  wonder^  theiit  that,  when  con^ 
viDced  of  the  fallacy  of  those  hopes,  her 
rage  should  have  known  no  hounds ;  or 
diat  die  should  have  conceived  the  most 
implac^rfe  and  deadly  hatred  to  the  ifl- 
ooGent  Matilda  -^  the  detested,  and  (aa 
she  believed)  only  cause  of  her  disap^ 
pcuntment— the  too  lovely  rival,  who 
had  stepped  in  between  her  and  that 
fididty  which  she  had  hoped  and  ex^ 
pected  to  enjoy. 

Still — tluMigh  she  saw  little  chance 
of  ever  attaching  him  to  herself— -hec 
brain  was  for  some  time  fertile  in  invan* 
tion  to  bring  about  a  separation  between 
him  and  the  woman  of  his  heart  But 
the  seduricm  in  which  Matilda  lived 
dming  the  life-time  of  her  protectors^ 
precluded  the  possibility  of  throwing  the 
shadow  of  blame  or  suspicion  on  her 
oondoct :  —  and,  to  endeavour  to  lessen 
Charles  in  her  estimation,  she  was  con* 
vincedt  would  be  fruiitess :  for  his  cha* 

VOL.  I.  E 
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ncter  was  too  well  known,  and  toa 
justly  appreciated,  to  be  injured  by  the 
slanders  of  anonymous  traducers:  and 
she  dared  not  openly  to  assert  falsehoods, 
which  she  knew  could  be  so  easily  and 
so  promptly  refuted. 

Compelled,  therefore,  to  relinquish 
every  hope  -—  she  heard  of  the  prepara* 
tions  for  their  marriage  with  feelings  that 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  describe.  But 
the  sudden  death  of  Sir  James  and  his 
lady  gave  a  new  turn  to  her  thoughts  : 
and,  though  she  could  not  exactly  de- 
fine the  nature  of  those  ideas  that  floated 
in  her  brain,  she  sincerely  rejoiced  that 
the  happiness,  which  she  had  been  unable 
to  prevent,  must— at  least  for  the  pre- 
sent —  be  delayed. 

Judge,  then,  with  what  joy  (now  that 
Matilda  was  alone  and  unprotected)  she 
accepted  Charles  Stanly's  invitation  to 
become  her  companion.  —  Hope  revived 
at  the  prospect  which  now  opened  to  her 
view:  — her  rival  — her  hated  rival  — 
might  yet  (she  thought)  be  separated 
from  the  man  she  loved :  and  she  has* 
tened  to  Stanly  Hall,  elate  with  antici- 
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patioQS  of  success,  and  fully  determined  to 
leave  nothing  unessayed,  that  art  or  ma* 
lice  could  suggest,  to  e£fect  the  cruel  and 
darling  purpose  of  her  vindictive  soul. 

Gkiildess  and  unsuspecting  herself, 
Matilda  with  the  sincerest  pleasure  wel- 
comed her  insidious  and  dangerous 
guest,  who  (after  the  usual  expressions 
af  condolence)  inquired,  with  apparent 
concern^  **  How  long  she  intended  to 
continue  at  Stanly  Hall  V' 

"  How  long !"  exclaimed  Matilda  with 
unaffected  surprise  —  <*  Did  not  Charles 
tdi  you  that  I  do  not  intend  to  quit  it 
until  I  am  of  age  7^' 

«*  My  sweet  friend,''  said  Miss  Clayton^ 
with  a  look  and  voice  of  feigned  astonishr 
ment,  (for  she  was  well  acquainted  with 
Matilda's  determination)  ^<  is  it  possible 
that  you  can  be  serious  ?  —  What !  mope 
yourself  in  this  gloomy  place,  where  you 
win  be  constantly  reminded  of  those  dear 
friends  who  are  no  more !  I  am  really 
surprised  that  any  body,  who  has  the 
dightest  r^ard  for  you,  would  consent 
to  leave  you  in  such  a  trying  and  melan* 
cfaoly  situation*  -^  I'm  sure,  if  he  loves 
£  2 
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you  aa  h«  ought,  $ir  Charles  cannot  wish 
you  to  continue  here «^ and  •,,/' 

^* Sir  Charles!^  md  Matilda,  inter- 
rupting hef'^^^Sir  Charies!  Ob,  Isa- 
bella!''  and  she  burst  into  tears. 

Miss  Qaytoa*^who  could  not  enter 
iAto  those  feelings  which  had  occasioned 
this  sudden  burst  of  sorrow -~  now  sur- 
veyed Matilda  with  a  look  o£  unacted 
surprise*  while  that  affectionate  girl«~ 
who  had  now  for  the  first  time  heard 
Charles  spoken  of  by  that  title  which  he 
was  not  at  all  aiucious  to  assume-**4hought 
so  much  of  him  to  whom  it  had  so  re- 
cently belonged,  that  it  was  some  mi* 
nut^s  before  she  could  reoover  sufficient 
composure  to  speak. 

<<  How  sweet,  how  amiable  is  this  sen- 
Ability !''  said  Isabella,  taking  her  hand. 
-^  <<  3ut  forgive  me,  my  dear  Matilda^ 
for  declaring,  that,  the  more  I  see  of  it, 
the  more  I  am  convinced  that  your  health 
and  spirits  will  be  entirely  broken,  if  you 
continue  here.  For,  will  not  every  thing 
around  you  (as  1  before  remarked)  r^ 
mind  you  <^  the  loss  you  have  wat^^ 
taioedr 
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^  I  know  not  haw  it  is,**  said  Matilda : 
^  but  I  certainly  feel  more  of  pleasure 
than  of  pain  in  those  tender  recollections. 
And  even  inanimate  objects^  that  ai^e 
associated  with  the  idea  of  my  lamented 
protectors,  become  dear  to  my  heart. 
Wh^i  I  turn  over  the  books  which  w« 
have  read  together  ~*  and  dwell  with 
flidancholy  pleasure  on  the  passages  that 
they  have  pmnted  out  to  my  observation 
•^  their  looks,  their  tones,  are  still  pre^ 
sot  to  my  memory:  and  precepts^ 
wfaidi,  while  they  lived,  were  almost  dUs- 
regarded  or  forgotten,  now  recur  to  tny 
reooUection,  with  all  the  tenderness  of  gnu 
titiide»  and  all  the  force  of  truth*  Stilly 
however^**  (she  continued^  taking  the 
hand  of  Miss  Oayton)  «« I  can  fully 
q^redate  the  motives  which  induce  you 
to  wish  me  to  seek  another  residence.  I 
know  the  goodness  of  your  heart,  and 
am  convinced  that  you  would  do  any 
thing  in  your  power  to  promote  my  hafk 


Miss  Clayton  hung  down  her  head, 
and  hastily  drew  out  her  handkerchief, 
not  to  conceal  her  tears*— no! -^  she  did 
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not  weep.  — But  so  suddenly  did  con* 
science  send  the  blood  from  her  heart  to 
her  face,  that  she  feared  it  might  be  vi- 
sible, even  through  her  rottge^ 

Recovering,  however,  from  the  mo- 
mentary confusion  into  which  she  had 
been  thrown  by  the  praises  of  the  artless 
Matilda— *  she  changed  the  conversation 
as  speedily  as  possible,  but  with  the  se- 
cret determination  of  frequently  renew- 
ing it.  For,  though  she  had  but  little 
hope  of  separating  the  lovers  while 
Matilda  continued  at  Stanly  Hall  — she 
flattered  herself,  that,  if  she  could  once 
prevail  upon  her  to  visit  the  Metropolis, 
she  should  there  have  ample  scope  for  the 
prosecution  of  her  diabolical  designs. 

Of  the  pleasures  of  that  Metropolis, 
and  of  the  admiration  that  would  (she 
said)  follow  her  «« sweet  friend**  wherever 
she  appeared  —  she  therefore  talked  hi- 
cessandy.  —  But,  though  the  animated 
descriptions  which  she  gave  of  the  dif- 
ferent places  of  public  resort — and  of  the 
balls,  concerts,  and  masquerades,  that 
she  had  herself  attended  —  drew  many 
a  sigh  from  the  bosom  of  her  fair  audi- 
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tresst  and  made  her  more  than  ever  re- 
gret the  prohibition  of  her  deceased 
parent  —  she  nevertheless  determined  to 
adhere  steadfastly  to  her  former  resolu- 
tion of  continuing  at  Stanly  Hall ;  and 
dedaredy  that,  if  the  gentleman,  to 
wiuMe  guardianship  Sir  James  had  con- 
signed her  during  her  minority,  would 
even  invite  her  to  London,  where  he 
himself  resided —- she  would  on  no  ac- 
count incur  the  pain  that  would  arise 
fiom  the  consciousness  of  having  dis- 
obeyed the  injunctions  of  her  dying 
filths,  and  of  having  violated  the  pro- 
mise which  she  had  voluntarily  given 
to  her  deceased  protector. 

This  firmness  on  the  part  of  Matilda 
would  have  discouraged  any  person  less 
perseveringly  wicked  than  Miss  Clayton. 
But  that  unprincipled  woman  —  who 
really  fdt  for  the  young  baronet  all  the 
love  diat  a<  heart  like  hers  was  capable  of 
feeling — could  not  easily  determine  to 
relinquish  any  project  that  i^peared  to 
affi>rd  even  the  shadow  of  a  hope  of 
uhimately  detaching  him  from  her  lovely 
and  unsuspecting  rival. -^  But,  at  the 
E  4 
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moment  when  she  was  revolving  a  Ukmi^ 
sand  schemes,  the  sudden  and  alarming 
mdiq)osition  of  her  father,  who  had  been 
attacked  by  a  pulmonary  complaint, 
compelled  her  to  quit  Stanly  Hall,  and 
return  home. 

Her  place  was  cheerfully  supplied  by 
an  amiable  young  lady,  the  daughter  c^ 
the  neighbouring  Rector.  But,  as  she 
will  make  no  figure  in  this  history,  it  will 
be  unnecessary  to  say  more  of  her,  than 
merely  to  observe  that  ^e  left  nothing 
unessayed,  thatpolitenessandgood*nature 
could  suggest,  to  console  and  amuse  the 
pensive  and  forlorn  Matilda. 

Mr.  Clayton,  the  father  of  Isabelk^ 
was  a  widower  and  had  two  children.  — 
His  SGD  —  a  thoughtless,  extravagant 
young  man — seldom  saw  or  wrote  to 
his  father,  but  for  the  purpose  of  obtain* 
ing  pecuniary  assistance :  and  Mr.  Clay* 
ton's  hopes  of  domestic  happiness  entirely 
centre<^  in  the  society  and  attentions  of 
his  daughter,  and  of  a  sister  some  years 
older  than  himself. 

Isabella  —  though  ever  ready,  in  the 
hearing  of  the  servants,  to  defend  and 
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excUBe  the  conduct  of  her  brother  — -  lost 
no  o|>portunit>r9  when  alcme  ^th  hex 
fktber»  to  remind  him»  by  apparently 
inadvertent  remarks,  of  young  Clayton's 
misbdiaviour  and  neglects -^  She  knew 
that  the  greater  part  of  hfer  father's  pro* 
pertj  was  at  his  olirn  disposal :  and  she 
had  recourse  to  all  those  insinuating  arts 
which  she  so  well  knew  how  to  employ,  to 
induce  him  to  bestow  it  on  heridf.'^^ 
For  her  brother,  she  felt  neither  pity  nor 
afifection,  as  that  young  man  -^  though  he 
seldom  thought  of  what  he  said  -^  was  so 
omch  in  the  habit  of  expressing  what  he 
thought,  that  he  had  more  than  once  in^ 
corred  her  deep  and  lasting  displeasure, 
by  gaily  adverting  to  her  want  of  beauty, 
and  protesting,  with  careless  and  unfeeU 
mg  levi^,  that  he  believed  <<  the  poor 
gifi  would  never  get  a  husband,  unlesa 
she  could  persuade  somebody  to  give  her 
money  enough  to  buy  one/' 

Mr.  Clajrton's  illness  continued  so 
hmg,  that  the  physicians  (who  appre- 
hended a  &tal  result)  recommended,  as 
a  last  resource^  the  air  of  a  milder  clkaate 
To  Lisbon^  therefore,  he  resolved  to  go : 
s  5 
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and,  as  his  sister's  infirmities  would  not 
permit  her  to  become  the  companion  of 
his  voyage — Isabella — ^who  could  invent 
no  plausible  pretext  for  wishing  to  stay 
behind— -was forced  (however  reluctantly) 
to  accompany  him :  and,  long  before  her 
return,  die  fashionable  English  news* 
papers  had  announced,  with  all  the  usual 
etcateras,  the  union  of  Sir  Charles  Stanly 
with  the  object  of  his  earliest  afiection — 
*^  the  beautiful,  and  highly  accomplished 
Matilda  aeveknd/' 

Mr.  ClajTton  soon  grew  so  much  better 
after  his  arrival  in  Lisbon,  that  his  phy- 
sician— who  had  consented  to  accompany 
him  thither  —  entertained  the  most  san- 
guine hopes  of  his  ultimate  recovery : 
and,  after  continuing  in  that  place  nearly 
two  years,  he  determined  to  revisit  his 
native  land;  and  he  arrived  with  his 
daughter  at  their  country  residence  near 
Stanly  Hall,  just  two  days  after  Lady 
Stanly  had  given  birth  to  a  son. 

Isabella,  therefore,  the  artful  — the 
insidious  Isabella  —  was  among  the  first 
to  congratulate  Sir  Charles  and  his 
lady    on    this  joyful    occasion.  —  iShe 
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<iwelt»  with  apparent  sincerity,  on  the 
pleasure  she  had  enjoyed,  when  she  read 
in  the  papers  that  their  union  had  taken 
|dace ;  and  protested  —  while  she  almost 
smothered  the  infant  with  kisses  —  that 
tiieir  joy  at  the  birth  of  the  "  lovely  boy** 
could  scarcely  be  superior  to  her  own. 

As  Lady  Stanly  was  now  of  age,  Sir 
Charles  had  determined  to  spend  the 
winter  that  was  now  fast  approaching,  in 
London:  and  great  indeed  was  the 
pleasure  that  he  promised  to  himself  from 
witnesfling  her  delight  and  surprise,  when 
he  should  conduct  her  to  those  gay 
scenes,  from  which  she  had  so  long  been 
exduded  —  and  introduce  her  to  that 
court,  which  she  was  so  eminently  quali- 
fied to  adorn. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

A  VISIT  TO  THE  METROPOLIS. 

Another  attack  of  that  commonly  fatal 
disease^  which  took  place  on  the  first 
approach  of  winter,  soon  terminated  the 
existence  of  Mr.  Clayton:  and,  on 
opening  his  wili»  it  appeared  that  he  had 
bequeathed  the  great  bulk  c^  his  fortune 
to  his  daughter :  and  that  lady  — ^  whose 
nerves  were  too  delicate  to  suSer  her  to 
endure  the  ught  of  any  thing  that 
reminded  her  of  her  loss — and  who  wa9 
(as  she  protested)  absolutely  dying  with 
impatience  to  see  her  <<dear  Lady 
Stanly/'  repaired,  in  about  a  month  after 
his  decease,  to  the  Metropolis,  where, 
until  her  own  house  —  which  was  under* 
going  some  alteration  —  could  be  pre- 
pared for  her  reception,  she  readily  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  to  reside  in  that  of 
Sir  Charles. 
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As  the  account  of  her  fortune  <*—  which 
was  considerable —« had  reached  the 
Metropolis  before  herselfi  Miss  Clayton 
had  no  longer  any  reason  to  complain  of 
the  n^lect  or  indifference  of  the  gen- 
tloneo.  On  the  contrary,  the  ShijffletoM 
of  the  age  soon  discovered  that  she  waa 
«a  devilish  interesting  creature:'*  and 
thus  the  very  woman,  who,  at  eighteen, 
had  been  pronounced  an  *<  antidote  to 
the  tender  passion,''  was,  at  the  age  of 
twenty  five,  so  much  improved  in  the 
opiidon  of  some  men,  that  those  who 
would  not  before  have  condescended  to 
take  her  hand  as  a  partner  in  a  dance, 
were  now  even  solicitous  to  secure  her 
at  s  partner  for  life. 

Yet  never  perhaps  had  Miss  Clayton's 
want  of  personal  attraction  been  so  stri«* 
kingly  conspicuous  as  now^  when  she  was 
generally  seen  in  the  company  of  the 
lovely  and  ftsdnating  Lady  Stanly,  whose 
extraordinary  beauty— -•heightened  by 
the  charm  c^  modeslyi  and  the  delight 
which  the  novelty  of  her  situation  natu* 
aHy  inqnred—- forced  the  absent  man  of 
filshioQ  to  xeciJleot  that  he  had  a  heart ) 
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and  —while  it  attracted  the  ardent  gaze 
of  the  libertine  and  the  sensualist  —  drew 
a  sigh  from  the  bosom  of  the  man  of 
sense  and  feeling,  who,  regarding  her  in 
the  sacred  character  of  a  wife  and  a 
mother,  felt  the  necessity  of  repressing 
those  feelings  of  admiration,  which  his 
reason  told  him  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
indulge. 

New,  indeed,  and  undefinable  even  to 
herself,  were  the  sensations,  which  the 
admiration  that  followed  her  wherever 
she  went,  excited  in  the  mind  of  the 
artless  and  unexperienced  Matilda.— 
Naturally  grateful  and  a0ectionate,  she 
could  not  but  regard  with  some  degree 
of  complacency  all  those  who  appeared 
so  solicitous  to  attract  her  notice,  and 
contribute  to  her  amusement.  And,  as 
every  thing  around  her  appeared  new  and 
delightful,  she  entered  with  such  avidity 
into  the  various  schemes  of  pleasure  that 
were  proposed  by  the  fashionable  time* 
killers,  who  pressed  round  her  wherever 
she  appeared  —  that,  ere  she  had  been 
one  short  month  in  the  Metropolis,  Sir 
Charles  perceived  with  sorrow  and  morti- 
21 
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fication,  that  the  variety  and  multiplicity 
of  her  engagements  hardly  allowed  her 
an  hour  in  the  day  to  devote  to  himself^ 
or  to  their  infant  son,  whom  they  had 
brought  with  them  from  the  country. 

The  artful  Isabella  perceived  this 
change  with  pleasure :  and,  while  Ma* 
tilda's  visits  to  the  nursery  became  every 
day  less  frequent,  those  of  Miss  Clayton 
were  so  oflen  repeated,  that  the  nurses 
declared  they  were  never  sure  of  a  minute 
to  themselves.  And  indeed  so  entirely 
did  *♦  the  lovely  deserted  boy**  (as  she 
would  emphatically  call  him)  appear  at 
times  to  engross  her  attention,  that  the 
ear  of  Sir  Charles  oflen  caught  the  pa- 
thetic exclamation  which  escaped,  as  it 
were  by  accident,  from  her  lips,  before 
she  was,  or  seemed  to  be,  conscious  that 
be  had  entered  the  room. 

About  this  time,  Sir  Charles — ^^who 
had  known  and  esteemed  Trueworth  at 
the  university — gladly  renewed  that  in- 
timacy, which  the  similai^ty  of  tlieir 
tastes  and  pursuits  had  before  rendered 
so  peculiarly  pleasing  to  both  :  and  True- 
worth  —  who  was  then  just  married  — 
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having  introduced  him  to  his  amiable 
wife  *-^  who,  on  her  part,  cheerfully  ac*' 
cepted  Sir  Charles's  invitation  to  visit 
his  lady— ^ that  gentleman  promised  to 
himself  much  pleasure  from  such  an 
agreeable  addition  to  their  society.  For 
he  perceived  that  Mrs.  Trueworth  was, 
in  very  respect,  the  reverse  of  those 
fiishionable  triflers,  who  now,  to  his  great 
r^ret,  occupied  so  much  of  the  time 
and  attention  of  the  thoughtless  and  uru 
discriminating  MatUda. 

But,  though  Lady  Stanly  welcomed 
Mrs.  Trueworth  with  the  utmost  polite- 
ness — and,  at  the  request  of  Sir  Charles, 
consented  to  return  her  visit  —  she  did 
not  express  any  wish  to  cultivate  her 
friendship:  and  that  lady  —  who  could 
conceive  no  pleasure  equal  to  that  of 
promoting  the  happiness  of  the  man  she 
loved  —  felt  rather  disposed  to  shun  than 
to  seek  the  society  of  the  gay  and  dis- 
sipated votaries  of  folly  and  extrava-. 
gaoce,  who  now  banished  peace  from  the 
dwelling,  and  conjugal  felicity  from  the 
heart)  of  the  unfortunate  Sir  Charles* 

Unfortunate  indeed ! «—  What  a  change 
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Ittd  a  f%w  Aort  weeks  effected  in  hia 
fluod  !  —  With  a  heart  formed  to  impart 
and  to  receive  the  highest  and  most  re«> 
fined  enjoyment.  Sir  Charles — though 
miited  to  a  woman,  wliose  superior  beauty 
and  vivacity  rendered  her  the  admiration 
of  the  one  sex,  and  the  envy  of  the 
other -» was  himself  anxious,  discon* 
tented,  and  unhappy :  «-^  and  disappcnnted 
of  the  wish  nearest  to  his  heart  — that 
of  obtaining  a  rational  and  endearing 
companion,  who,  in  promoting  his  hap# 
pinesB,  would  have  fbund  her  own*-- he 
turned  with  indifference,  if  not  with  in> 
gratitude  from  the  blessings  which  still 
courted  his  aec^tance ;  and  the  advan* 
tages  of  youth,  health,  rank,  and  affluences 
were  disregarded  or  forgotten. 

findii^  entreaties  and  remonstrances 
equally  ineffectual.  Sir  Charles  could  no 
longer  conceal  the  chagrin  anddispleasnre 
which  his  lady's  disregard  to  his  cpmforti 
sod  evident  indifference  te  his  wishes 
and  opihions,  could  not  fail  to  excite. 
And  Matilda  (who  had  never  felt  for  her 
husband  that  passionate  regard,  which, 
while  it  renders  us  painfully  conscious  of 
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our  own  deficiencies,  blinds  us  in  some 
degree  to  the  faults  of  its  object)  began 
soon  to  draw  comparisons  between  him 
and  those  insinuating  and  designing  flat- 
terers by  whom  she  was  surrounded  on 
all  occasions:  and  the  result  of  those 
comparisons  (as,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, is  too  generally  the  case)  tended 
to  convince  her  that  Sir  Charles  was  not 
quite  so  faultless,  and  certainly  not 
so  agreeable,  as  she  had  once  thought 
him.  And  thus  it  happened,  that  this 
youthful  pair  —  who,  while  at  Stanly 
Hall,  seemed  to  exist  but  for  each  other 
—  now,  after  a  residence  of  two  short 
months  in  the  Metropolis,  appeared  to 
meet  without  pleasure,  and  to  separate 
without  regret 

Among  the  number  of  those  whom  the 
beauty  of  Matilda  and  the  fortune  of 
Miss  Clayton  attracted  to  the  house  of 
Sir  Charles,  there  was  no  one  who  had 
taken  so  muiAi  pains  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  his  lady,  as  the  elegant  ancf  accom- 
plished Colonel  Allwin.  —  This  gentle- 
man—who stood  high  in  the  favor  of 
the  ladies  —  was  handsome,  gay,  good- 
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humoiiredy  and — insincere.  The  advan- 
t^es  which  he  derived  from  Nature,  had 
been  improved  by  a  polite  and  liberal 
education :  and  his  manners  and  con- 
yersation  —  which  were  in  the  highest 
d^ree  insinuating  and  refined  —  ren* 
dered  him  a  dangerous  and  seductive 
companion.  But,  though  he  was,  by  his 
own  account,  a  passionate  and  enthusi* 
astic  admirer  of  the  fair  sex,  he  was,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-seven,  still  unmarried. 
For  it  had  happened  unfortunately,  that, 
in  his  search  after  perfection^  he  had 
never  been  able  to  find  it  but  in  the  wives 
of  his  friends.  But,  though  his  gallan- 
tries had  been  whispered  by  scandal, 
and  pretty  generally  believed^  he  had 
hitherto  been  so  .circumspect  or  so  fortu- 
mite  in  his  amours,  that  he  had  alike 
eso^ied  the  tardy  punishment  of  the 
law,  or  the  swifter  vengeance  of  indig- 
nant Honor. 

It  was  hinted,  however,  that,  to  avoid 
this  well-merited  chastisement,  the  ex- 
orbitant demands  of  prying  Abigails  and 
impertinent  footmen  —  with  which  he 
had  been  firequently  obliged  to  comply — 
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had  tended  in  no  raiall  degree  to  diminish 
his  fortune* 

But,  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain 
that  he  was  at  this  time  the  avowed  lover 
of  Isabella:  and  some  ladies  —  who  had 
themselves  hoped  to  bind  this  conqueror 
in  the  soft  fetters  of  Hymen  —  protested 
that  it  was  really  a  pity  that  a  few 
embarrassments  (which  were  no  disgrace 
in  the  fashionable  world)  should  drive 
sudi  an  elegant  to  marry  the  frightful 
creature  who  would  be  a  far  more  dis^ 
agreeable  incumbrance  to  himself,  than 
the  mortgages,  that  he  was  so  anxious  to 
get  rid  of,  were  to  his  estates. 

Isabella,  though  flattered  by  having 
in  her  train  a  man  so  universally  admired 
as  Colonel  Allwin,  had,  too  much  pe&e» 
tration  to  be  deceived  by  his  professions 
of  regard.  And,  as  she  soon  perceived 
that  the  beauty  of  Lady  Stanly  had 
made  an  impression  on  his  heart,  she  was 
not  without  hopes  that  his  attentions  to 
that  lady  (which  at  this  juncture  formed 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  coldness  and 
reserve  that  marked  the  hebaviour  of 
Sir  Charles)  might  operate  to  his  advan* 
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tage  in  her  mind,  and  ultimately  lead  to 
those  fatal  results,  which  she  anticipated 
with  fiend-like  satisfaction. 

For^  although  she  knew  that  the  pure 
and  innocent  object  of  her  hatred  would 
^uink  with  horror  from  even  the  suppo- 
^on  of  crime — she  had,  during  her 
intercourse  with  the  gay  woiid,  frequently 
observed  that  an  inordinate  love  of  plea* 
sore  and  admiration  will,  by  slow  and 
imperceptible  degrees,  too  often  lead 
even  the  most  virtuous,  firom  follies 
sanctioned  by  Fashion,  to  that  levity  and 
carelessness  of  reputation,  which  even 
Fashion  cannot  excuse — and  finally,  to 
aU  the  misery  and  degradation  of  guilt 
and  infamy. 

Vindictive — malignant  —  cruel  Isa- 
bella !  —  who  couldst  thus,  without  pily 
or  remorse,  mec^^te  the  destruction  of 
the  guileless  being  who  confided  in  thy 
firiendsbip— -and  made  thy  bosom  the 
repository  of  every  hope  and  fear  that 
agitated  her  own.  Oh  woman !  \foman! 
k  k  net  enough  that  man— -designing, 
treacherous  man — should  spread  snard» 
for  the  ruin  of  your  sex?  but  must  you 
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too  aid  him  in  his  hellish  purpose,  and 
assist  him  to  degrade  and  to  destroy  the 
fairest  work  of  Heaven  ? 

Women  are  often  in  more  danger  from 
their  own  sex,  than  from  the  other :  and 
the  reason  is  obvious.    The  young  female 
is  early  taught  by  those  who   interest 
themselves  in  her  future  welfare,  to  re- 
gard man  somewhat  in  the  light  of  an 
enemy.     For  the  sensible  and  candid 
matron  —  who  remembers  and  acknow-* 
ledges  the  delusive  hopes  and  sanguine 
expectations    which    delighted    her    in 
youth  —  trembles  for  the  fate  of  her 
beautiful  daughter :  and,  knowing  from 
experience,  that  Credulity  is  the  sister 
of  Innocence  and  Simplicity  —  she  — 
though  rather  disposed  to  extenuate  than 
to  "  set  down  aught  in  malice*'  —  still 
thinks  it  necessary  to  inform  the  object 
of  her  solicitude,  that  men  are  not  all 
honorable  and  sincere }  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  there  are  many,  who  assume 
the  guise  of  Virtue  for  the  basest  and 
cruellest  purposes  of  Vice  —  and  call  the 
Deity  to  witness  their  protestations  of 
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love  aod  sincerity  to  the  being  whom 
thqr  seek  but  to  betray.. 

Then  again,  the  matron — who,  al- 
tfaou^  she  has  forgotten  the  foibles, 
retains  the  most  lively  recollection  of  all 
the  beautif  and  perfection  of  her  youth  — 
Ae  loves  to  expatiate  on  the  snares  and 
temptations  which  her  own  extraordinary 
discenmient  and  superior  fortitude  en« 
aUed  her  to  discover  and  to  resist — and 
assures  her  daughter,  that  nothing,  short 
of  similar  discernment  and  fortitude  on 
her  part,  can  guard  her  from  the  strata- 
gems aod  machinations  of  that  deceiver 
——man* 

Not  is  this  all. — The  ancient  unmar- 
ried female  is  seldom  inclined  to  speak 
or  think  favorably  of  those  by  whom 
she  has  been  neglected,  or  perhaps 
cruelly  deceived.  —  And,  though,  among 
that  class  of  females,  there  are  many 
amiable  and  highly  estimable  characters, 
who  appear  as  if  they  had  been  intended 
by  Heaven  to  adorn  that  state  from 
which  they  have  been  excluded;  yet 
are  there  others,  who  retain  the  most 
Utter  recollection  of  the    slights  and 
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mortifications  that  they  have  experienced 
from  mankind,  and  unjustly  hate,  and 
unmercifully  rail  at  the  whole  sex,  for 
the  perfidy  or  indifference  of  a  few. 

Nor  are  men  themselves  at  all  hack^ 
ward  in  impressing  on  the  minds  of  their 
daughters  the  propriety  of  doubting  the 
sincerity  of  those  vows  of  love  and  adora- 
tion, which  are  always  offered  at  the 
shrine  of  youth  and  beauty :  so  that,  in 
short,  if  the  precepts  of  Wisdom  and 
the  lessons  of  Experience  could  indeed 
fortify  the  mind  of  the  youthful  female, 
or  teach  her  to  pierce  through  the  veil 
that  conceals'  the  deformity  of  the  un« 
principled,   systematic  seducer  of  inno- 
cence;  then  the  peace  and  honor  of 
anxious  parents  and  confiding  husbands 
would  no  longer  be  endangered  by  his 
infernal  designs:   for  the  timid  virgin 
would  turn  from  him  with  disgust  and 
hcnrror;  and  the  beautiful  wife  would 
know  and  shun  him  as  a  fiend. 

But,  though  enough— and,  on  some 
occasions,  more  than  enough  — is  said  of 
the  deception  and  artifice  of  woman's  na* 
tural  protector,  man ;  yet  it  happens  uit- 
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fijitanatdy,  that,  even  among  those  who 
are  best  calculated  to  give  directions  to. 
youth  and  inexperience,  there  are  few 
who  sufficiently  reflect  on  the  mischief 
that  may  accrue  from  the  want  of  proper 
caution  and  discrimination  in  the  choice 
of  female  companions.  For,  although 
the  victim  of  sensibility  or  treachery  is 
rigorously  excluded  from  the  society  of 
those  whose  example  and  encouragement 
could  alone  assist  her  to  regain  the  path 
firom  which  she  has  wandered;  yet  so 
much  are  the  wisest  enslaved  by  custom, 
or  deceived  at  tioies  by  the  superficial 
gloss  of  fashionable  manners,  that  the 
vain  and  the  fiivolous — the  thoughtless 
and  the  extravagant — the  artful  and  in- 
sinuating—  the  ambitious  and  designing 
— the  envious  and  censorious — and  (last 
and  worst  of  all)  the  unprincipled  and 
irrdigious  femate,  is  too  often  admitted 
to  the  intimacy  and  confidence  of  the 
amiable  and  unexperienced  daughter 
or  wife.  And  fatal — fatal,  indeed,  to 
the  honor  and  happiness  of  individuals 
and  of  whole  families— have  frequently 
been  the  consequences  resulting  from 
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such    improper    and    dangerous    aaso^ 
ciations. 

But,  to  return  from  this  digression  — 
Wliile  this  demon  in  female  form  was  re- 
joicing in  the  fancied  success  of  her 
hopes,  the  fashionable  world,  and  Lady 
Stanly  among  the  number,  were  busily 
engaged  in  studying  how  to  dress,  and  to 
support  the  different  characters  that  they 
intended  to  assume  at  amasquerade,  which 
the  dowager  Marchioness  of  Rosemont 
—a  lady  of  high  fashion  —  was  going  to 
give  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  —  Sir 
Charles  had  promised  to  accompany  his 
lady  on  this  occasion  :  and  the  necessary 
preparations  were  en  train,  when  the  sud- 
den indisposition  of  their  infant  son  threw 
them  into  the  utmost  alarm  and  con- 
fusion. —  A  physician  was  immediately 
sent  for,  who,  having  inquired  into  the 
symptoms,  pronounced  his  complaint  to 
be  the  measles. 

The  child  grew  worse  and  w<M:se .-  and 
Matilda,  apprehensive  £br  his  safety, 
thought  no  more  of  the  qiproachijug 
masquerade.. — She  ordered  the  porter, 
to  admit  no  visitors^  and  confined  herself 
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almost  entirely  to  the  nursery,  where 
die  was  generally  accompanied  and  as- 
sisted by  the  assiduous  and  indefatigable 
Isabella,  who  began  to  fear  that  this 
sudden  burst  of  maternal  tenderness 
would  rekindle  in  the  breast  of  Sir  Charles 
the  half-expiring  flame,  which  she  had 
hoped  would  have  been  extinguished  for 
ever. 

Tbe  child's  disorder  —  which  had  at 
first  assumed  a  very  serious  aspect— 
was  beginning  to  take  a  favorable  turn, 
when  Sir  Charles  received  a  letter  by  the 
post,  which  informed  him  that  a  Mr.Har- 
ley  (who  had  been  a  particular  friend  of 
hb  deceased  father)  lay  at  the  point  of 
death,  and  earnestly  entreated  that  he 
would  hasten  to  him  immediately. 

Sir  Charles,  who  highly  esteemed  and 
req>ected  that  gentleman,  was  much 
grieved  at 'this  intelligence:  and,  as  his 
chfld  was  now  considered  nearly  out  of 
danger,  he  determined  to  obey  the  sum* 
nxms,  and  set  out  without  delay. 

Taking,  therefore,  an  affectionate  leave 
of  Lady  Stanly  (whose  attention  to  their 
F  2 
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child  had  indeed,  as  Isabella  had  appre- 
hendedy  revived  all  his  former  tender- 
ness) he  mounted  his  horse,  and,  attended 
by  a  groom,  set  off  at  full  speed  for  Mr. 
Harley's  residence,  which  was  not  quite 
a  day's  journey  from  the  Metropolis. 

A  few  hours  after  his  departure,  the 
physician— -who  had  been  there  in  the 
morning — again  visited  his  little  pa- 
tient i  and,  having  assured  Matilda  that 
she  need  not  entertain  the  slightest  ap- 
prehension on  his  account,  she,  at  the 
earnest  request  of  labella,  consented 
to  quit  the  nursery  for  a  short  time,  and 
descend  to  one  of  the  'drawing-rooms. 

It  was  now  the  latter  end  of  March  : 
and  the  next  night  had  been  fixed  upon 
for  the  masquerade.  And,  while  Isa- 
bella— who  stood  near  the  window  — 
was  remarking  the  beauty  of  the  evening, 
she  suddenly  exclaimed  — 

**  Bless  me !  here  comes  the  Marchio- 
ness !  —  Pray,  let  me  order  the  porter  to 
admit  her.  —  I  feel  quite  low-spirited^ 
and  her  sprightly  conversation  will  en- 
liven us,'* 
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Matilda  consented ;  and,  in  a  few  mi* 
nutes,  the  Marchioness,  attended  by  Co* 
tonel  AUwin,  entered  the  room. 

Her  Ladyship  (who,  at  thirty,  retained 
much  of  the  beauty,  and  all  the  grace 
and  vivacity,  that  had  distinguished  her  in 
youth)  had,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  been 
prevailed  upon  to  give  her  hand  to  the 
Marquis  of  Rosemont,  who  was  her  senior 
by  at  least  thirty  years. — The  Marquis^ 
however,  was  at  that  time  a  fine  man : 
and,  as,  in  his  youth,  he  had  really  studied 
and  travelled  for  improvement — his  con- 
versation (which  was  in  the  highest  de- 
gree instructive  and  entertaining)  ren- 
dered him  an  agreeable  companion,  and 
insured  him  a  ready  welcome  from  people 
of  sense  and  discrimination,  who  ever 
received  him  with  cordiality,  and  parted 
from  him  with  regret.  And,  as  his  still 
handsome  person  and  large  unencum- 
bered estate,  had  attracted  the  favorable 
notice  of  numerous  titled  and  untitled 
spinsters  and  dowagers,  it  would  be 
easier  to  oonceive  than  describe  their  cha- 
grin and  mortification,  when  the  beau- 
tiAil  and  unsophisticated  Sophia  Love- 
F  3 
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grove  was  introduced  to  the  fiishionable 
world  as  the  Marchioness  of  Rosemont* 

Sophia — who  was  an  orphan,  and  had 
been  reared  in  the  country  by  a  prim 
maiden  aunt  —  was  gratified  and  de- 
lighted at  the  change  in-  her  situation. 
And,  as  she  really  esteemed  her  husband 
—was  happy  in  his  society,  and  grateful 
for  his  disinterested  regard  —  she  soou 
disconcerted  the  herd  of  insignificant 
triflers  and  daring  libertines,  who  are 
ever  on  the  watch  for  the  young  wives  of 
elderly  gentlemen;  and  convinced  them 
that  the  Marchioness  of  Rosemont  per- 
fectly tmderstood  what  was  due  to  them 
and  to  herself;  and  that  it  might  be  pos- 
sible for  a  young  and  lovely  woman  to 
preserve  her  own  honor  and  that  pf 
her  husband,  even  though  that  husband 
should  be  no  longer  young. 

The  Marquis  had  now  been  dead 
nearly  three  years ;  and,  as  he  left  no 
children,  his  title  and  some  part  of  his 
landed  property  reverted  to  a  distant 
branch  of  the  family.  The  jointure  of 
the  Marchioness,  however,  was  splendid : 
and|  as  the  Marquis  had  bequeathed  to 
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her  the  whole  of  his  disposable  efiects, 
her  Lady^ip  was  considered  one  of  the 
wealthiest  dowagers  in  the  united  king- 
dom. 

But,  though  surrounded  by  real  and 
pretended  admirers,  the  Marchioness 
did  not  appear  at  all  inclined  to  make 
a  second  choice*  —  Easy,  afiable,  and 
good-humoured,  she  could  derive  amuse- 
ment from  the  eccentricities  of  her  fa- 
shionable  companions,  and  listen  with  aji* 
parent  complacency  to  the  extravagant 
encomiams  of  those  whom  in  het  I^art 
she  despised. 

Rejecting  the  sincerity  of  hersuitors, 
she  gave  herself  but  little  concern.  She 
believed  that  the  majority  were  actu- 
ated by  vanity,  or  swayed  by  interest : 
and,  though,  now  and  then,  a  being 
of  a  superior  order  crossed  her  path, 
and  seemed  to  solicit  a  more  favorable 
opinion,  she  could  not  determine  to  give 
up  her  liberty,  or  relinquish  present  hap- 
piness, for  what  might,  after  all,  prove  an 
ignis  fatuus  —  shining  but  to  delude. 

With  a  splendid  fortune,  therefore, 
ud  a  heart  at  ease,  the  Marchioness  -^ 
F  4 
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now  in  the  third  year  of  her  widowhood 
—  was  the  gayest  of  the  gay.  Her 
house  was  the  resort  of  the  fashionable 
of  both  sexes  :  and,  though  many  hated, 
and  more  envied  her,  nobody  refused 
her  invitations.  For,  as  she  could  not 
bear  to  be  outdone,  her  balls,  her  mas- 
querades, her  dejeunis^  her  At-homes, 
&c.  &c.,  were  as  costly,  as  magnificent, 
and  consequently  as  well  attended,  as 
any  in  the  Metropolis. 

Such  was  the  lady,  who  now,  with 
the  air  and  ^motion  of  a  sylph,  glided 
into  the  'drawing-room  of  Lady  Stanly, 
and,  taking  her  hand  with  the  easy  free- 
dom of  an  old  acquaintance,  exclaimed-^ 

*'  My  dear  Liady  Stanly  I  I  have  been 
absolutely  dying  to  see  you  :  for  I  know 
you  have  a  charming  fancy ;  and  I 
wanted  to  consult  you  about  the  deco^- 
rations  of  the  different  apartments  that 
I  have  thrown  open  for  the  reception  of 
my  friends.  And,  as  I  understand  your 
little  boy  is  now  convalescent,  I  am 
come  to  run  away  with  you  this  even* 
ing.  For,  though  the  Colonel  —  whose 
tastCy  you  know,"   (glancing  archly  ^t 
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Isabella,  who  was  looking  another  way) 
••nobody  seems  inclined  to  dispute  — 
assures  me  that  every  thing  is  arranged 
in  the  most  novel  and  delightful  stile 
imaginable;  yet  still  I  sha'n't  be  quite 
satisfied,  till  you  give  me  your  opinion/' 

•«  My  opinion  !  Your  Ladyship  for- 
gets that  I  have  not  seen  enough  of 
those  things,  to  enable  me  to  decide.*^ 

"  That  is  the  very  reason  why  I  par- 
ticularly value  your  opinion/'  replied  the 
Marchioness.— ••  People,  who  have,  for 
a  few  seasons,  been  running  from  one 
brilliant  scene  to  another,  complain,  like 
Solomon^  that  there  is  nothing  new  under 
the  sun.  But  you -^^  who  are  not  yet 
wearied  in  the  pursuit  of  that  phantom 
Pleasure  —  find  many  things  new,  and 
consequently  worth  recollecting:  and  the 
animated  description  you  gave  me  of 
Lady  Nugent's  masquerade — which  (you 
know)  I  could  not  attend  —  has  lived  in 
my  memory  ever  since.  And^  as  I  am 
resolved  to  outdo  her  Ladyship  if  pos- 
dble,  you  must  come,  and  tell  me  what 
yoa  think  of  the  coup  (Tceil,  as  it  strikes 
you  at  a  glance.'^ 
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Mfttilda,  however,  still  begged  to  be 
excused  —  and  said —  •*  Though  I  acr 
knowledge  the  justice  of  some  of  your 
Ladyship's  remarks,  I  must  still  think 
that  your  own  taste  will  be  a  far  better 
guide,  than  that  of  such  a  novice  as  my- 
self/' 

"  How  provokingly  ill-natured  you 
are  1*'  said  her  Ladyship.  —  **  But  I  posi- 
tively wo'n't  be  refused.  —  My  carriage 
is  at  the  door :  so,  come,  my  dear  Lady 
Stanly  !  make  haste !  I  wo'n't  keep  you 
long  from  little  master.  But  go  with 
me  you  must :  —  and  I'll  set  you  down 
at  your  own  door,  on  my  way  to  Lady 
Witmore's  convei'sazione^  where  I'm  en- 
gaged to  stupefy  myself  for  an  hour  or 
two  this  evening." 

"Stupefy  yourself!"  exclaimed  Ma- 
tilda—  **  I  understood  that  her  Lady- 
ship was  generally  surrounded  by  people 
of  talent  and  learning,  and  some  of  the 
most  eminent  literary  characters  of  the 
day." 

•*  So  she  is.  But  really,  my  dear,  those 
folk,  who  shine  so  much  upon  *pap6r, 
are  less  brilliant   in  company  than  you 
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might  imagine. —  I  fancy  they  don't  like 
to  throw  away  their  wit  in  conversatioi^, 
lest  other  people  should  pick  up  their 
bofumots^  and  retail  them  as  their  own/' 

«*  If  your  Ladyship,*'  said  the  Colonel, 
"  were  to  be  equally  cautious,  how  much 
we  should  lose !" 

♦*  Besides,"  (continued  the  Marchio- 
ness— not  appearing  to  notice  the  Colo- 
nel's complinient)  "  one  generally,  on 
those  occasions,  meets  with  some  silly 
scribbler^  whose  birth  perhaps  is  his  only 
passport  to  good  company;  and  who 
compels  people  to  listen  to  his  barely 
toiemUe  prose  and  truly  intolerable 
verse,  till  their  patience  is  quite  ex- 
hausted.-^  And,  the  very  last  time  I 
went  to  her  Ladyship's,  I  assure  you,  I 
aetoally  caught  myself  nodding,  while 
Sir  Matthew  Meagrim  was  reading,  with 
due  emphasis,  and  appropriate  gesticu- 
lation, his  last  new  poem,  entitled  *  A 
Crtre  for  Ennui.'" 

"  Ennui!"  repeated  the  Colonel  — 
••  Who  could  think  of  ennui  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Marchioness  of  Rosemont  ?" 

"  That's  a  pretty  compliment,  Co* 
F  6 
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lonel/'  said  her  Lad}r8hip.  t-  ^'  But  why 
will  you  waste  these  fine  things  upon 
me  ?  Would  it  not  be  better  to  reserve 
them  for  those  who  do  not  so  exactly 
understand  their  real  value  ?  —  But  come, 
my  dew  Lady  Stanly!  we  have  not  a 
moment  to  lose.'' 

Lady  Stanly,  however,  again  declared 
that  she  could  not  go  out  that  evening ; 
and  added,  as  her  child  was  not  yet 
quite  well,  and  Sir  Charles  could  not 
return  in  time  to  accompany  her,  she 
must  deny  herself  the  pleasure  of  attend* 
ing  her  Ladyship's  masquerade. 

But  Matilda  had  not  yet  acquired 
sufficient  firmness  to  persevere  in  the 
repetition  of  that  little  monosyllable 
•*  No."  —  The  Marchioness  and  Colond 
AUwin  joined  to  persuade  and  entreat — 
Isabella,  too — the  artful  Isabella-— 
declared  her  opinion,  that  she  might, 
with  perfect  safety,  consign  the  little  boy 
for  a  few  hours  to  the  care  of  a  nurse ; 
and  added,  that  the  change  of  scene 
would  be  a  seasonable  relief,  as  her 
health  and  spirits  had  been  injured  by 
confinement  and  anxiety. 
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In  short,  Matilda's  objections  to  at* 
tending  the  masquerade  were  at  length 
o?er-ruIed ;  and  she  promised  to  wait  on 
the  Marchioness. 

The  evening  came :  and  Matilda  had 
just  completed  the  business  of  thetoilette, 
when  Miss  Clayton  —  who  had  promised 
to  accompany  her  to  the  masquerade  «- 
entered  the  room  en  dSshabillS,  s^d  de- 
clared her  intention  of  staying  at  home 
with  the  child. 

«  I  know,''  said  she,  "  you  will  not 
be  quite  happy,  if  he  is  left  enth-ely  to 
the  care  of  servants.  So  I'll  take  a  book, 
and  fflt  in  the  nursery  till  your  return.** 

Matilda  was  astonished  —  and  de* 
dared  that  she  would  much  rather  stay 
at  home  herself,  than  deprive  Miss 
Clayton  of  the  pleasure  that  she  had 
I»t>mi8ed  herself  from  the  masquerade.  — - 
But,  as  that  lady  persisted  in  her  deter* 
ffiination,  Matilda  at  length  gave  up  the 
point :  and,  thanking  her  for  her  attention 
to  the  child,  she  ran  down  stairs— gave 
her  hand  to  Colonel  Allwin,  who  was 
waiting  below  —  and,  stepping  into  the 
carriage,  was  conveyed  in  a  few  minutes 
to  the  house  of  the  Marchioness^ 
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CHAP.    VII. 
SUSPICION. 

As  the  carriage  drove  from  the  door. 
Miss  Clayton  ascended  to  the  nursery, 
where  she  had  not  been  more  than  half 
an  hour,  when  the  voice  of  Sir  Charles — 
who  was  speaking  to  the  porter  —  met 
her  ear. 

Affecting,  however,  not  to  hear  itr— 
she  went  hastily  to  the  couch  where  the 
infant  was  sleeping ;  and,  taking  one  of 
its  hands,  she  exclaimed — 

"  Oh,  Nurse !  the  dear  little  fellow's 
hands  are  quite  cold.  —  Betsey,**  [to  the 
nursery^maicf]  "  stir  up  the  fire.**  Then 
taking  the  child  gently  from  his  bed,  she 
seated  herself  on  a  low  chair  near  the 
fire,  and  laid  the  little  innocent  in  her 
lap. 

"  Lord,  Ma*am!**  said  the  nurse  — 
*^  Pm  sure  the  dear  bab^  would  be 
much  warmer  in  bed/* 
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Miss  Clayton  made  no  reply :  and  the 
nurse  — who  was  much  provoked  at  her 
interference  —  muttered,  that  **  some 
folks  loved  to  be  meddling  with  things 
that  did  not  consam  them  :  but  that,  for 
her  part,  she  thought  it  would  be  better 
to  leave  well  enough  alone/*  —  This  was 
said  in  no  very  low  voice :  —  but  Miss 
Gayton  was  conveniently  deaf. 

"  Where  is  your  Lady?*'  was  Sir 
Charles's  first  question  on  entering  the 
house. 

"  Gone  to  the  masquerade,  Sir,"  «aid 
the  porter. 

*'  Is  it  possible  7**  had  almost  escaped 
the  fips  of  Sir  Charles :  but  he  checked 
himself^  and  said— 

^  Who  went  with  Lady  Stanly?'* 

"  Colonel  Allwin,  Sir." 

**  And  Miss  Clayton,  I  suppose." 

"  No,  Sir.— Miss  Clayton  is  in  the 
nursery,  I  believe." 

An  exclamation  of  astonishment  again 
hovered  on  the  lip  of  Sir  Charles :  but, 
prudently  repressing  it,  he  disencumbered 
himself  of  his  boots  and  great  coat,  and 
ascended  to  the  nursery,  where    Miss 
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Clayton  —  who  was  again  conveniently 
deaf — was  sitting,  as  before  described, 
with  the  infant  in  her  lap.  —  One  of  his 
little  hands  was  fast  locked  in  hers :  and, 
as  she  bent  over  him  with  all  the  sem- 
blance of  a  mother's  fondness,  she  ex- 
claimed —  "  Sweet  babe !  —  Happy  Ma- 
tilda !  —  who  might  not  envy  thee  V* 

A  deep  sigh  from  Sir  Charles  con- 
vinced her  that  this  soliloquy  had  not 
been  thrown  away. — She  raised  her 
eyes  to  his  face,  and  uttered  an  ex- 
clamation of  well-afiected  surprise. 

**  Amiable  Miss  Clayton !"  said  Sir 
Charles,  in  a  voice  that  betrayed  the 
feelings  of  his  soul  — "  Oh!  how  in- 
teresting — how  endearing  to  the  heart  of 
a  parent,  is  woman  thus  employed !'' 

Isabella  could  not  speak.  The  tone, 
in  which  those  words  were  uttered, 
sunk  into  her  soul.  Never  —  never  had 
the  voice  of  praise  been  so  grateful  to 
her  ear. — Charles  Stanly — the  amiable, 
the  elegant  Charles  Stanly  —  whose  soft 
conciliating  manners  had  encouraged  and 
re-assured  her  at  a  time  when  those  very 
men,    who    now    courted    the    heiress^ 
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would  nave  turned  from  the  woman  with 
listless  indiflerence,  or  marked  contempt — 
he,  the  only  man  for  whom  she  had  ever 
ielt  tenderness  or  affection  —  now  stood 
gazing  on  her  with  looks  that  spoke  the 
kindest  and  most  favorable  sentiments* 
And  so  delightful  were  the  hopes  that 
rushed  upon  her  imagination^  that  Ma* 
tilda —  the  hated  Matilda — was,  for  the 
time,  forgotten. 

Recovering,  however,  from  this  mo- 
mentary illusion,  she  expressed  the  ut- 
most astonishment  at  Sir  Charles's  speedy 
return ;  and  inquired  horv  he  bad  found 
his  fiiend. 

••  Quite  well.  And  you  will  be  asto- 
nished, when  I  tell  you  that  he  has  not 
been  iU.*' 

"  Has  not  been  ill !  Who  then  could 
have  written  that  letter  ?" 

**  That  is  a  mystery,  which  time  may 
perhaps  unravel,'*  replied  Sir  Charles.  — 
Then,  having  sent  the  servants  from  the 
room,  he  said  — "But,  my  dear  Miss 
Clayton,  how  came  Lady  Stanly  to  go  to 
the  masquerade?  —  I  understood  she  had 
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intended    to    stay    at    home    with    the 
child/' 

"I  believe,"  replied  Miss  Clayton, 
speaking  with  considerable  hesitation  — 
**  nay,  I  am  almost  sure,  that  such  was 
her  intention,  when  you  quitted  us  yes- 
terday»  —  But  the  Marchioness  and 
Colonel  Allwin**  (laying  much  stress  on 
the  name  of  the  latter)  **  came  in  the 
evening,  and  prevailed  upon  her  to  alter 
her  resolution.  —  And  you  know,  as  the 
child  was  doing  well,  there  could  be  no 
impropriety  in  her  leaving  him  for  a  few 
hours.  And  V\ ... 

"And  you,''  said  Sir  Charles,  inter- 
rupting  her  —  *«  kindly  took  upon  your- 
self that  office,  the  duties  of  which  she 
would  otherwise  have  delegated  to  an 
ignorant  nurse!— Oh,  Matilda!  is  this 
the  happiness  that  I"  ....  He  stopped  — 
he  had  now,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
hearing  of  a  third  person,  given  utterance 
to  the  language  of  complaint:  and  the 
words  had  scarcely  escaped  his  lips,  ere 
he  wished  to  recall  them. 

He  then  gave  a  hasty  turn  to  the  con- 
versation \  and  shortly  afterwards  retired 
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to  his  own  chamber.  — •  But,  though  he 
had  ridden  all  day,  and  was  much  fatigued, 
he  did  not  think  of  rest.  —  Lady  Stanly 
at  the  masquerade! —  escorted  by  Colonel 
Allwin !  —  and  Miss  Clayton  in  the 
mirsery,  hanging  fondly  over  his  son  !«- 
were  the  objects  that  presented  them- 
selves to  his  view :  and,  after  taking  a 
few  rapid  strides  about  the  room,  he  rang 
the  bdl,  and  desired  that  Lady  Stanly's 
woman  might  be  sent  to  him  imme- 
diately. 

Lady  Stanly's  woman  —  a  simple, 
good-humoured  girl,  who  loved  her  lady 
better  than  she  did  any  other  human 
being;  her  sweetheart  excepted  —  ha vii^ 
obeyed  Sir  Charles's  summons  —  be 
said  — 

•*Pray,  Mary,  in  what  character  or 
costume  did  your  Lady  go  to  the  mas- 
querade ?*' 

**  Character !  Custumy  !  I  don't  un- 
derstand. Sir." 

**  How  was  she  dressed  ?" 

"  Oh  Sir !  not  at  all  pretty  to  my  mind 
—  not  a  bit  like  a  lady." 
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*«  Well !  well !  but  tell  me,  what  nattie 
did  she  give  to  it  P*^ 

"  Why,  Sir,  I  did  not  hear  my  Lady 
say  any  thing  about  it.  But  one  of  our 
housemaids,  who  has  lived  in  great 
families,  was  in  the  hall  when  she  got 
into  the  carriage  :  and  she  said  that  my^ 
Lady  was  dressed  like  —  like  a  Religious 
No ... .  No-vice,  I  think  she  called  it.** 

*«  Very  well,  Mary!  that's  all.'* 

<*  A  Religious  No-Vice,**  repeated  Sir 
Charles,  as  the  door  closed  after  Mary  : 
and  he  stood  for  some  moments  appa- 
rently lost  in  thought.  —  "  No-vice  !*' 
There  was  something  in  the  simple  girl's 
mispronunciation  of  that  little  word, 
which  affected  l^im  strangely :  and,  as  new 
and  painful  ideas  sprang  up  in  his  mind, 
«*  Oh,  Matilda!"  he  exclaimed  — when 
I  brought  thee  to  this  dangerous  Metro- 
polis, thou  hadst  indeed  no  vice.  —  But 
now,  alas !  who,  knows  what" ....  He 
paused  —  the  thought  was  maddening — 
his  brain  seemed  on  fire  :  —  and,  pressing 
his  hands  to  his  forehead,  and  pacing  the 
apartment  with  the  air  and  step  of  a 
maniac  — "  Oh  God !"  he  cried —  <*  is  it. 
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can  it  be  possible?  —  Can  vice  indeed 
hirk  beneath  that  lovely  form?  —  And 
shall  the  name  of  Charles  Stanly  be 
ooopled  with  dishonor  ?" 

And  now  a  variety  of  curcumstances — 
which  had  before  been  almost  disregard- 
ed or  forgotten  —  recurred  to  hb  imagi- 
nation, and,  as  he  viewed  them  through 
the  magnifying-glass  which  Suspicion  for 
the  first  time  held  to  his  eye,  he  was 
astonished  at  his  own  blindness,  and, 
when  he  rushed  out  of  the  house  to  follow 
Lady  Stanly  to  the  masquerade,  he  had 
almost  persuaded  himself  that  she  was 
herself  the  contriver  of  that  letter,  which, 
he  now  entertained  no  doubt,  had  been 
written  solely  for  the  purpose  of  sending 
him  out  of  the  way. 

Thus  tortured  by  the  most  painful 
suspicions  and  apprehensions.  Sir  Charles 
—  havings  at  a  warehouse  in  the  nei^- 
bourhood,  equipped  himself  in  a  black 
domino  —  arrived,  alone  and  on  foot,  at 
the  brilliant  mansion  of  the  Marchioness, 
with  feelings  which  but  ill  accorded  with 
the  gaiety  and  splendor  that  reigned 
within. 
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His  eye  for  some  time  wandered  in 
vain  among  the  various  and  motley 
groupes  that  thronged  the  different 
apartments.  —  Matilda  did  not  appear. — 
But  at  length,  on  entering  one  of  the 
dancing-rooms,  he  saw  a  gentleman, 
habited  as  Hotspur,  take  her  hand,  and 
lead  her  to  join  the  dancers. 

When  the  dance  was  concluded,  the 
gentleman  conducted  her  to  a  seat: 
and  Sir  Charles,  who  was  attentively- 
listening,  heard  the  following  conver- 
sation — 

"  Well,  my  dear  Madam !  is  not  this 
an  enchanting  scene  ?  And  are  you  not 
glad  that  we  prevailed  upon  you  to 
come  P*^  said  Hotspur  —  and  Sir  Charles 
knew  the  voice  of  Colonel  AUwin. 

«*No,  indeed,**  replied  Lady  Stanly. — 
"  On  the  contrary,  the  consciousness  of 
having  violated  the  promise  that  I  had 
given  to  Sir  Charles,  makes  me  extremely 
uneasy.** 

"  Good  Heavens,  my  dear  Madam  ! 
are  you  really  serious?  —  And  did  Sir 
Chjtf'les  indeed  wish  you  to  confine  your- 
self longer  to  the  unwholesome  air  of  a 
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sick  chamber  ?  —  Is  it  possible,  that  the 
envied  mortal  who  possesses  such  a  trea- 
Mire,  can  himself  be  the  only  man  that 
could  be  insensible  of  its  value  ?*' 

**  Insensible  of  its  value  !  — Sir,  I  don't 
quite  understand  you, — But  let  me  remind 
you,  that  I  have  not  yet  lived  long  enough 
in  the  fashionable  world,  to.  derive  gra- 
tification from  a  compliment,  at  the 
expense  of  my  husband.  —  But  I  per- 
ceive  you  are  determined  to  make  me 
repent*'. . . . 

"  Repent  ?'*  repeated  a  mask,  who 
represented  Time,  and  whose  ear  had 
caught  this  last  word  —  **  Dost  thou  — 
who,  if  I  guess  aright,  art  still  young 
and  fair  —  dost  thou  indeed  repent, 
when  there  are  so  few  among  the  votaries 
of  Dissipation,  who  can  find  leisure  to 
look  back  upon  the  past,  until  I  have 
brought  age  and  infirmity  to  deprive 
them  of  all  hope  for  the  future  ?** 

**  To  what  purpose,''  said  Matilda, 
^  should  we  look  back  upon  the  past, 
unless  thou.  Oh  Time !  wouldst  permit 
us  to  recall  those  hours  that  have  been 
misemployed  or  thrown  away  ?" 
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"  1  am  not  permitted,'*  replied  Time, 
"  to  give  back  to  thee  the  past :  neither 
can  I  insure  to  thee  the  future.  Make 
the  most  of  me,  therefore,  now  :  for  the 
present  moment  is  all  that  thou  canst 
call  thine  own." 

•*  Oh  Time  !**  said  a  figure  that  repre- 
sented Truth  —  "I  fear  thou  art  in  dan- 
ger. —  Why  would'st  thou  venture  here  ? 
—*  Knowest  thou  not,  that  thou  art,  at 
this  moment,  surrounded  by  those  very 
people  who  ingeniously  employ  them- 
selves in  devising  new  modes  of  kilUnff 
theer 

"  Fly  with  me.  Time,  while  yet  thou 
art  safe,**  said  the  Goddess  of  Pleasure — 
*f  In  my  company,  thy  flight  will  be  un- 
heeded.** 

Time  glided  away,  accompanied  by 
Pleasure  —  and  was  out  of  sight  in  a 
moment. 

"  And  now,  my  fair  penitent,*'  said 
the  Colonel  — "  if  you  are  really  in- 
clined to  confess  your  manifold  sins  and 
transgressions,  here  comes  one  who  will 
grant  you  absolution.** 
14 
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A  Friar  now  approached— *i(nd,  ad* 
dreBsing  Lady  Stanly^  said— 

^  Fair  novice,  what  has  determined 
tbee  to  immure  such  beauty  within  the 
walls  of  a  cloister  ?  Dost  thou  wish  to 
avoid  the  snares  and  temptations  of  this 
wicked  world  ?  or  have  thy  bright  eyes 
already  clone  so  much  mischief  to  man* 
kind,  that  a  life  of  penitence  and  prayer 
can  alone  expiate  thy  ofE^aces  ? — Come ! 
ccMne !  confess :  and  X  will  absolve  thee, 
if  I  can/' 

Lady  Stanly  made  an  appropriate  re- 
ply :  and  the  Friar  passed  on. 

Batf  as  Sir  Charles  did  not  wish  to  be 
discovered,  he  could  not  venture  to  keep 
near  enough  to  his  Lady,  to  hear  all  that 
was  said  to  her  by  the  different  masks 
who  firom  time  to  time  addressed  her.  -^ 
Perceiving,  however,  that  she  deplaned 
dancing,  and  that  the  Colonel  never 
f  uitted  her  for  a  moment,  he  determined 
not  to  lose  nght  of  them.  For,  although 
Matilda's  reply  to  the  Colonel's  insi* 
dious  attack  upon  himself  had  banished 
from  his  mind  those  suspicions  that  tor- 
tured him  on  his  entrance ;  yet  had  the 
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same  cAversation,  wbkh  convinced  kim 
of  the  purity  of  her  intentions,  led  faitt 
to  suspect  that  those  of  the  Colonel  were 
in  the  highest  degree  base  and  dis- 
honorable. 

Blame  him  not^ —  Mame  not  Sir  Charles 
for  this  jeaioas  watchfulness,  ye  easy, 
confiding  husbands,  who,  while  you  pur- 
sue your  own  pleasures  abroad,  kindly 
permit  your  rich  unmarried  friends,  with- 
out inquiry  or  molestation,  to  entertaili 
your  wives  in  your  absence.  We  know  — » 
at  least  the  papers  tell  os-^that,  not- 
withstanding this  apparent  carelessnesi^ 
you  know  how  to  vaiue  the  chastity  of 
your  partner^.  —  Your  honour  is  desr  - — 
very  ^few,  indeed — to  some  of  your 
acquaintance* — But,  though  Sir  Chariesi^s 
notions  of  honor  were  not  exactly  like 
3^urs,  yet  were  they  not  singular:  as 
twelve  honest  men  at  a  time  have  new 
and  then  appeared  to  be  of  opinion,  that 
the  married  man,  who,  under  similar 
circumstances,  does  not  act  as  Ae  did,  is 
bimsetf  accessary  to  his  own  disgraoe, 
and  should  be  treated  accordingly. 

But,  to  returb  —  Restless,  unea^,  imd 
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night  the  laost  tedious  ^lat  he  had  e^rer 
ioiown.  He  looked  at  his  watch  again  and 
again  ;  when,  at  twoy  as  he  was  holding 
it  to  his  ear  to  convince  himself  that  it  did, 
sot  stand  still  —  supper  was  announce^  t 
Bodf  in  the  hurry  and  confusion  that  w«i 
ooeaaaoned  by  the  sudden  rush  ^f  the 
company  to  cbey  the  summons,  he  for  a 
moment  oostrpved)  without  being  ob- 
served)  to  get  near  to  iiis  lady — when 
he  heard  beraay,  in  a  tone  that  indicated 
displeasure-^ 

"  How  often  must  I  repeat  that  I 
w9I  not  listen  to  <hi0  conversation?  And^ 
if  yoo  persist  in  it,  I  most*' •••. 

Here  the  Colonel  evidently  interrupted 
her,  and  said  something  in  a  low  voices 
which  Sir  Charles  could  not  hear.  And, 
in  the  next  moment,  he  saw  Lady  Stanly 
rdinqUish  his  arm,  and  rush  liastily  out 
of  the  room. 

The  Colonel  fdlowed:  and  Sir  Charleses 
first  impulse  was,  to  discover  himself, 
and  demand  the  cause  of  his  Lady's  tip% 
parent  agitation  and  di^leasure:  — but 
a  moment's  reflexicm  convinced  Imn  that 
o  2 
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such  a  step  would  be  highly  imprudent* 
For,  xiohat  might  not  Rumor,  with  her 
hundred  tongues,  make  of  the  single 
eircumstance  of  his  being  at  the  mas* 
querade  without  his  Lady's  knowledge^ 
and  —  as  it  might  then  appear  — -  for  the 
purpose  of  watching  her  ;  and  he  there- 
fore contented  himself  with  silently  ob- 
serving her  conduct. 

So  sudden  and  so  rapid  had  been  the 
flight  of  Lady  Stanly,  that  the  Colonel 
could  not  overtake  her,  until  she  had 
reached  the  stair-case.  —  He  then  en- 
deavoured to  detain  her —  but  in  vain.  — 
Rejecting,  with  an  air  of  indignation,  his 
offered  arm,  she  almost  flew  down  stairs  ; 
and,  addressing  herself  to  one  of  the  Mar- 
chioness's servants,  she  requested  him  to 
order  her  carriage* 

"  Your  carriage,  madam  ?*' 

"Yes— ^  my  carriage  —  Lady  Stanly's 
carriage." 

«  Your  carriage  is  at  the  door,  my 
Lady/'  said  her  footman,  who  had  but 
just  arrived  from  Stanly  Hall,  and  had 
never  been  in  lx>pdon  before  — ^  "  and, 
as  your.  Ladyship  said  you  should  not 
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Stay  to  supper,  I  wanted  the  coachman 
to  bring  it  here  two  hours  ago.  But  he 
laughed  at  me  for  thinking  of  supper  so 
900Q :  for  he  says  the  great  folks  in  Lun^ 
never  think  about  supper  till  sun-* 


rise.*' 


Lady  Stanly  did  not  listen  to  these  re^^ 
marks  of  her  footman,  but  hastened  to 
the  door,  followed  by  the  Colonel  and 
Sir  Charles  ;  though  the  latter,  from  the 
dread  of  attracting  observation,  kept  at  a 
fitde  distance,  and  entered  into  con- 
versation with  a  Domino,  who  had  de- 
wended  the  stairs  at  the  same  time. 

At  the  door,  the  Colonel  again  offered 
kis  arm.  But  Lady  Stanly  darted  from 
him  like  an  arrow,  and,  scarcely  touching 
the  step,  seated  herself  in  the  carriage, 
which  drove  off  in  a  moment. 

Sir  Charles  called  a  hackney  coach : 
bat,  apprehending  his  orders  might  be 
overiieard,  he  determined  not  to  mention 
his  own  house ;  and  therefore  told  the 
coachman  to  set  him  down  at  an  hotel 
in  the  same  street. 

A  ride  of  a  few  minutes  brought  hinf 
to  the  door:  and,  on  entering  his  own 
o  3 
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houses  he  learned  from  Lady  Stanly^s^ 
flMid,  whom  he  met  in  the  hall,  that  her 
Lady  was  in  her  dre8sing-room« 
>  Sir  Charles  tapped  at  the  door,  and 
was  told  to  come  in.  But»  when  Latfy 
Stanly  —  who  was  sitting  with  her  head 
resting  on  her  hand-*- raised  her  eyeSf 
and  perceived,  by  his  dress,  that  he  had 
been  at  the  masquerade,  she  exclaimed^ 
^Good  Qod!  Sir  Chariest  when  di|l 
jOa  return  ?  and  why  did  you  not  j<Hn 
Hse  at  the  masquerade  ?  ^^  But  I  suf^pose 
you  did  not  know,  me.*' 

<<  Not  know  you !  Oh,  Matilda  I  isthta 
1  form  to  be  mistaken  ?  —  But  how  hap- 
pened it  ^-*  after  the  promise  yoo  ga^e 
9ie  yesterday — that  you  suffered  yourw 
self  to  be  pf^vailed  upon  to  go  to  the 
masquerade?** 

:  «  Why,  I  really  cannot  tell  you,**  she 
i^lied  in  a  tone  of  affected  gaiety>  '<  ex^ 
acdy  how  it  happened :  but  itis  certainly^ 
easier  to  make  promises  than  to  keep 
them.  -^  But  coHte  I  don't  look  so  semnis^ 
*— >  Here  I  am  now :  and,  if  it  will  affi>rd 
foa  any  gratification^  I  will  teU  you,  that 
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you  caanot  be  more  angry  with  me  for 
going,  than  I  am  with  myself/' 

'^  I  believe  you/'  said  Sir  Charles, 
taking  ber  hand>  and  looking  anxipusly  in 
htst  &tice —  '*  and  tell  me^  Matilda — and 
eandidly  tell  me  —  have  you  not,  this 
vighU  been  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
what  I  have  often  remarked  ?  Have  you 
not^  indeed,  felt,  that,  although  the  beau* 
tiful  wife  may  obtain  admiration,  it  is  th# 
discreet  one  only,  who  can  command  re* 
qpect?'* 

Matilda  was  silent  for  a  moment  ««* 
until  an  idea— -as  new  as  it  was  humili- 
qliag  —  dwtiQg  across  her  mindy  sb^ 
hastily  demanded  — 

*'  And  did  you.  Sir  Charles,  return 
from  the  country  before  you  were  ex- 
pected, and  follow  me  to  the  masquerade 
for  the  purpose  of  walching  me  ?^^ 

"  If  I  did,'*  replied  Sir  Charles*  in  a 
voice  at  once  tender  and  impressive—* 
^^  who  shall  blame  me  ?  or  who  is  the 
inao,  possessed  of  such  a  treasure,  who 
would  not  watch  over  it  with  a  miser's 
care?— Matilda!  you  know  not rr- you 
have  never  known  ~-,how  dear  you  are  Uf 
o  4 
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the  heart  of  that  man  whose  love  you 
have  slighted  —  and  for  whose  happiness 
you  have  of  late  betrayed  the  most  frigid 
and  mortifying  indifference. — But  beware 
of  hasty  conclusions  :  for  I  did  no/ return 
from  the  country  for  the  purpose  of 
watching  you.  — On  the  contrary,  though 
falfigued  with  my  journey,  and  provoked 
at  its  cause  (for  the  letter  that  I  received 
Was  a  forgery,  and  Mr.  Harley  had  not 
been  ill)  I  approached  my  own  house 
with  sensations  of  the  truest  pleasure. 
The  idea  of  home  could  not  fail  to  be 
associated  with  delight  in  my  mind,  as 
the  presence  of  the  woman  I  adored  had, 
for  the  last  few  days,  rendered  that  home 
a  Paradise.'* 

Matilda  was  again  silent.  —  Strange 
and  painful  ideas  and  suspicions  occupied 
her  mind.  —  The  behaviour  of  the  Colo- 
nel that  night  had  convinced  her  that  he 
had  dared  to  entertain  the  most  presump- 
tuous hopes.  —  She  felt,  too,  the  mortify- 
ing conviction,  that  her  own  levity  and 
imprudence  had  given  birth  to  those 
hopes :  —  and,  as  she  hastily  reviewed  in 
idea  the  occurrences  of  the  last  few  hours^ 
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she  severely  condemned  herself  for  having 
t^nsented  to  go  to  the  masquerade  in  the 
absence  of  Sir  Charles,  whose  journey 
to  the  country,  it  now  occurred  to  her, 
the  Colonel  could  best  account  for.— 
This  last  suspicion  made  her  shudder. 
She  saw  at  once  the  danger  to  which  her 
own  indiscretion  might  have  exposed  her: 
and  the  painful  certainty  that  her  hus* 
band  was  not  ignorant  of  the  insult  that 
had  been  offered  her,  so  entirely  over* 
came  her,  that,  after  vainly  endeavouring 
to  repress  her  emotion,  she  covered  her 
face  with  her  hands,  and  burst  into 
tears. 

Sir  Charles  —  who  had  attentively 
marked  the  variations  of  her  expressive 
countenance  —  was  deeply  affected  by 
her  tears.  —  He,  however,  made  an  effort 
to  conceal  his  feelings :  for  he  was  con- 
vinced that  the  utmost  firmness  on  his 
part  would  be  necessary  to  induce  her  to 
relinquish  those  dangerous  pursuits,  and 
that  still  more  dangerous  society,  to 
which  she  was  now  so  entirely  devoted. 

He,  therefore,  entered,  without  reserve 
or  disguise,  into  a  relation  of  all  which 
G  5 
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had  occurred  that  night :  and,  after  aSok 
knowledging  the  suspicions  that  had  tor- 
tured him  when  he  followed  her  to  the 
masquerade,  he  continued  — > 

"  At  the  moment  when  you  so  siwU 
denly  broke  from  the  Cc^nel,  I  had 
almost  determined  to  follow,  and  demand 
from  him  on  the  spot  an  account  of  his 
<»)Ciduct.  But  my  regard  for  your  repu- 
tation (to  which  such  a  procedure  on  mj 
part  must  have  been  fatal)  with-h^d  me  ; 
Bs  I  well  knew  that  a  dueP'.  • .  * 

^'  A  duel!'*  interrupted  the  agitated 
Matilda  ~  "  a  dud  1  Oh,  Sir  Charles  r* 

<<  Yes,  Matilda,  a  duel  would,  ia  ali 
probability,  have  been  the  resnH :  and, 
even  now,  I  know  not  how  soon  suoh  an 
event  may  take  place.  For,  if  (as  I  an* 
apect)  the  Colonel  has  dared  to  insult you» 
he  must  not  -^  shall  ckM;  escape  with  im« 
punity." 

Matilda  was  in  agony.  -*-  A  4uel  1  ainl 
on  her  account !  —  the  thought  was  hor« 
lible.  —  Seldom,  while  delighted  with  the 
W^nage  that  was  paid  to  her  wherever 
die  appeared  —  and  pleased  ^*--perba{»  a 
little  too  much  pleased  wifth  the  attfeib 
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lioDSof  the  ianouating  Colonel  — *  seldom 
indeed  had  she  given  a  thought  to  fu- 
turity:. -"-^  Bot^  new  to  the  world,  and  in- 
tindcated  with  adulation,  she  had  suffered 
bar  gay  companions  to  hurry  her  from 
<me    brilliant   scene    to    another;  3n4> 
y$halB  conscious  of  the  purity  of  her  own 
iotentiiHit,  it  had  never  once  occurred  to 
her  that  those  intentions  might  be  mis- 
iafcen  w  mispresented.    But  now,  that 
she  was  fercibiy  awakened    from    the 
pleamg  dream  in  whic^  her  senses  had 
been  luUed^  to  ail  the  sad  reaUtigs  that 
tkiotened  faer-^she  wi>uld  hav^  giv^n 
wwida^  had  sheipossessed  them^  to  recall 
<fae  last  few  houiB,  or  avert  tbobe  fatal 
conseqneiicesi  whkfa  she   had  buit  top 
anch  reason  to,  apprehend  would  result 
frott  her  imprudence* 

Abiorbed  by  tfae^  painful  retro^pec- 
ttooB,  4»d  fiMfiui  anticipations  -t^  she  sat 
'fersonei  momenta  silent  and  mofionleas 
-«-^tbe  pale  statim  of  Despair,  r*^  At 
Icogtk,  afia  several  ineffectual  efforts  to 
give  utterance  to  her  feelings,  she  ex- 
dainied,  with  alook  and  voice  that  pene* 
lated  the  heart  of  Sir  Cbacles -^ 
6  6 
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"  Oh,  Stanly !  if  you  do  not  entirely 
hate  and  despise  me,  banish  —  I  en- 
treat —  I  conjure  you  —  banish  from  my 
mind  those  horrid  images,  that  now  al« 
most  terrify  me  to  madness^  —  Promise 
me-— solemnly  promise  me-— that  you 
will  take  no  further  notice  of  the  past : 
and  I  pledge  myself  to  be  guided  in  fu* 
ture  entirely  by  your  advice. — I  know 
—  I  feel  —  that  I  have  acted  indiscreet* 
ly }  and  that,  in  the  carelessness  of  coo* 
scious  innocence,  I  have  paid  too  little 
attention  to  the  opinion  of  the  world.  -— 
But,  though  all  the  rest  of  that  world 
should  concur  to  censure  and  condemn 
me  —  let  me  still  hope,  that  you — you 
at  least  —  will  believe  me  innocent." 

«'  Of  your  innocence,  Matilda,''  said 
Sir  Charles,  <<  I  now  entertain  no  doubt* 
-—Your  behaviour,  this  night,  has  ob* 
literated  every  trace  of  suspicion  from 
my  mind.  But  still  it  is  not  alone  suffi- 
cient that  /  believe  you  innocent.  — 
Something  —  nay  much  ^— is  due  to  the 
opinion  of  the  world :  for  the  wife  of 
Charles  Stanly  must  not  be  suspected.'' 
"  Tell  me  what  you  would  wish  me. 
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to  do,*'  said  Matilda :  <<  and  I  will  con- 
sent  to  any  sacrifice  —  any  concession  — 
rather  than  be  tortured  with  the  horrid 
idea  of  your  exposing  your  life  to  hazard 
on  my  account.  —  Promise  me,  then, 
that  you  will  not  seek  the  Colonel/* 

••  On  this  condition,  I  will  promise 
not  to  seek  him*  —  Bid  adieu,  for  this 
season,  to  the  gay  scenes  of  the  metro- 
polis ;  and  go  with  me  into  the  country 
to-morrow  morning/* 

*«  To  the  country !  What !  to  Stanly 
Hall?** 

"No  —  into  Kent. — You  know  I  have 
recently  purchased  an  estate  in  the  most 
pleasant  part  of  that  delightful  county. 
—  The  house,  which  is  in  good  repair,  is 
large,  handsome,  and  commodious :  and 
the  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds  are  ex- 
tensive, and  well  laid  out.  —  Matilda  — 
at  least  Matilda  Cleveland  —  was  fond 
€i  rural  scenery  and  rural  amusements : 
— *  and,  however  this  short  residence  in 
die  Metropolis  may  have  tended  to  vitiate 
her  taste,  I  am  not  without  hopes  that  a 
fiew  weeks,  given  to  solitude  and  reflex- 
ion, may  reconcile  her  to  the  change. 
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and  perhaps  revive  aoone  portion  of  tliat 
tenderness  which  she  once  i^^ared  t^ 
feel  for  the  then  happy  Charles  Stanly/' 

<'  Say  no  rnore^  Stanly !  say  no  more» 
I  conjure  you-— I  can't  bear  it.  But 
give  orders  for  the  necessary  preparations; 
and  I  will  accompany  you  wherever  you 
please/' 

DeUgfated  with  her  ready  compliance. 
Sir  Charles  declared  she  had  made  him 
more  happy  than  he  could  express*  —  The 
necessary  orders  were  given  without  de- 
lay ;  and,  at  noon  the  next  day,  the  car- 
riage was  at  the  door. 

To  account  in  some  measure  for  thts 
iuddea  departure,  the  servants  were  told 
that  ShrChades's  presence  was  necessary 
at  his  seat  in  Kent,  to  superint^d  some 
inqprovements  that  were  going  forward 
o&  the  estate:  — and,  as  the  physician 
did  not  think  it  would  be  proper  to  re^ 
move  the  diild  for  s  day  or  two^  the 
nurae  was  ordered  to  f(^w  with  hioi,  aa 
WQfa  as  that  geatiieman  woold  peitnit  him 
4o  travel* 

-  To  desert  Mbs  Claytoi^s  dioqipoii^ 
orai  and  vexflitioa  at  tfaab.  sudden  MnmgB- 
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would  not  be  easy^  —  To  conceal 
it  she  found  impossible :  but,  to  account 
fior  it  in  a  way  that  would  best  further 
her  designs^  she  was  by  no  means  at  alosa: 
and  she  immediately  began  by  lament- 
ing that  the  tardiness  of  the  workmen 
who  were  preparing  her  house^  <<  would 
compel  her  to  take  lodgings — ^a  thing 
whidb,  of  all  others^  she  particularly  dis- 
liked-'^ 

Sir  Charles  aiul  Matilda,  who  knew 
die  was  act  fond  of  the  country^  did  not 
at  first  invite  her  to  go  with  them  into 
Kent.  But  they  requested,  thiU  shf 
would,  in  their  absence,  consider  their 
town-house  as  her  own. 

But  Miss  Clayton  could  not  think  of 
that.  The  servants,  she  said,  might 
consider  her  troublesome.  —  Besides,  she 
should  be  devoured  by  enntd :  for  the 
house,  nay  the  Metropolis  itself^  ^would 
be  a  desert,  without  her  dear  Lady 
Stanly.  —  *•  And  the  sweet  boy,  too  I  To 
part  with  him !  she  reaUy  could  not  bear 
to  think  of  it'*  —  and  she  actually  ap- 
plied her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  from 
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which,  in  due  time,  it  was  withdrawn, 
"  unsullied  with  a  tear.'* 

This  conversation  —  which  took  place 
about  an  hour  before  the  departure  of 
Sir  Charles  and  his  Lady — had  the  de^ 
sired  effect.      It  produced  what  Miss 
Clayton  had  anticipated!  and  now  readily 
accepted  —  an  invitation  to  go  with  them 
into  Kent.  —  But,  as  she  had  some  bu- 
siness to  transact  in  London  previous  to 
her  departure,  it  was  finally  agreed  that 
she  should  accompany  the  nurse  ;  when 
she  would  (as  she  said)  herself  pik^ 
charge  of  *«  the  lovely  bay.** 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

FLIGHT  TO   THE   CONTINEKT. 

In  the  hurry  and  confusion  attendant  on 
this  sudden  journey.  Sir  Charles  had  not 
leisure  to  call  upon  his  friend  True- 
worth  :  and  that  gentleman,  who  was  in 
the  habit  of  visiting  him  frequently,  was 
surprised,  and  somewhat  hurt,  to  1eam 
that  he  had  quitted  London  without 
bidding  him  "  Farewell.*' 

A  few  days,  however,  brought  him  a 
letter  from  Sir  Charles,  in  which  (after 
apologising  for  his  apparent  neglect,  and 
expatiating  on  the  felicity  he  hoped  to 
enjoy  in  the  country)  he  cordially  in^ 
vited  him  and  Mrs.  Trueworth  to  come 
and  spend  some  time  with  them  at  their 
new  residence ;  — and,  in  conclusion^ 
assured  him  that  he  was  the  happiest 
man  in  the  world. 

<*The  happiest  man  in  the  world  ['' 
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repeated  Trueworth,  as  he  gave  the  let- 
ter to  his  wife.  "  Long,  long  may  thy 
happiness  continue !  —  Noble  —  excel- 
lent Sir  Charles  !  I  know  not  —  I  have 
never  known  — a  human  being  more 
truly  deserving  of  felicity." 

Mrs.  Trueworth,  having  perused,  re- 
turned the  letter  to  her  husband,  and 
said  with  a  smile  — 

:  '^I  rejoice  that  Lady  Stanly  is  gme 
kito  the  country.— -  London  is  a  danger«» 
oas  place  for  one  so  exquisitely  beauti* 
fill,  and  so— so'V ....  she  paused — 
!  ^  And  so  fond  of  admiradion  and  of 
pleasure,  you  might  have  added,"  said 
Trueworth.  —  **.To  women  of  that  de^ 
tcription,  London  is  indeed  a  dangerous 
place :  and,  alas !  how  few  are  there 
among  the  young  and  the  beaiitiful>  who 
can,  like  my  Julia,  find  all  their  feUcity 
at  home !'' 

^   *^I  am  willing  to  believe,''   replied 
Julia,  ^Uhat,  mtii  such  a  husband  as 
JTrueworth,   tiiere  are  few  who  would 
seek  for  it  abroad/' 

How  delightful  —  how  gratifying— ^ 
is  praise  from  the  lips  of  thode  we  Jove ! 
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—  Trueworth's  eyes  sparkled  with  joy. 
And,  although,  in  choosing  the  portion- 
less Julia,  he  had  incurred  the  lasting 
displeasure  of  his  father  who  actually 
disinherited  him  —  he  felt^  as  he  cla^d 
her  to  his  heart,  that,  in  her  love  akuie, 
he  possessed  a  treasure  above  the  wealth 
ef  worlds. 

They  then  again  talked  of  Sir  Charlesy 
ia  whMe  hi^piness  Truewortb  took  the 
most  lively  interest:  and  Julia «-«wbo^ 
dyeing  her  short  acquaintance  with  him, 
had  seea  much  in  his  character  to  ad* 
mire  and  esteem— «* concurred  widi  her 
husband  in  wishing  him  every  felicity. 

Butt  alas!  how  uncertain  are  all  hu* 
mat  hcpes  ^^  all  human  expectadons  !*^ 
A  weak-^^  a  little  week'*  —  had  scarcely 
dapsed  after  the  recmpt  of  that  letter  in 
iriiich  Sir  Charles  had  declared  himsetf 
the  fai^piest  man  in  the  world  ;  when,  as 
Ifr.  and  Mrs.  Truewordi  were  preparing 
to  retire  to  rest,  the  latter  almost  started 
from  her  seat,  as  a  loud  and  contimiec^ 
knocking  at  the  door  announced  a  visitor* 

'<  Who  can  it  be  at  this  late  hour  I^^ 
she  exclaimed.  —  <<  Sir  Charles  Stanly/* 
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said  a  servant,  opening  the  door  of  the 
room  in  which  they  were  sitting :  and 
immediately  Sir  Charles  entered,  fol- 
lowed by  a  respectable-looking  elderly 
woman,  with  an  infant  in  her  arms. 

The  expression  of  his  countenance 
alarmed  Trueworth.  "  Good  God  !'*  he 
exclaimed — "what  brings  you  toLondoo 
at  this  late  hour?  —  And  your  child 
too!  —  Where  is  Lady  Stanly?  —  Has 
any  thing  happened  ?" 
^  Sir  Charles  did  hot  reply :  but,  taking 
the  infant  from  the  nurse,  he  motioned 
to  her  to  quit  the  room. 

The  nurse  obeyed  ;  when  Sir  Charlesi 
advancing  to  Mrs.  Truewqrth,  placed 
the  child  in  her  arms,  which  were  rea« 
dily  extended  to  receive  him  —  and  said, 
in  a  voice  which  agitation  rendered  id* 
most  inarticulate  — 

"  To  your  care,  amiable  Mrs.  True- 
worth —  sweet  partner  of  my  happy 
friend  —  to  your  care  I  consign  this  in- 
nocent pledge  of  an  ill-fated  union.  — 
V^atch  over  him,  I  conjure  you.  —  Pro- 
tect him— love  him.  ^- He  is  now  all 
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that  remaiDs  to  the  miserable  Charles 
Stanley  r 

"All  that  reipains !''  repeated  True- 
worth  —  "  Good  Good !  what  mean  you  ? 
Something  dreadful  surely  must  have  oo 
curred ;  and,  if  80»  do  not  keep  me  in 
siBpense :  —  but  let  me  know  the  worst 
at  once.*'* 

"I  am  a  murderer!"  exclaimed  Sir 
Charles.  —  "  Even  now,  perhaps,  the  of- 
ficers of  justice  are  in  pursuit  of  me.  — 
And  —  to  preserve,  for  the  sake  of  this 
helpless  innocent,  a  hated  existence--* 
1  must  quit  my  native  land,  and  wander, 
I  know  not  whither. «~  But  tell  me.  True- 
worth  —  tell  me,  before  I  go  —  will  you 
protect  my  child?** 

« I  will  —  I  will  — Good  Heaven !  can 
you  doubt  it?  —  I  will  protect  and  watch 
over  him  with  a  parent's  care.  -—  But,  for 
God's  sake,  tell  me,  what  has  led  to  the 
horrid  catastrophe  you  mention  ?  —  And 
does  Lady  Stanly** 

**  Name  her  not  J**  said  &r  Charles—^ 
while  his  whole  frame  trembled,  and  his 
fine  features  were  convulsed  with  agony 
«—  <' name  her  not !  -r-  she  has  undone  her- 
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self  and  me.  *-Oh  God !  oh  God !  why 
was  I  reserved  for  this  ?  —  A  murderer ! 
Yes !  I  am  a  murderer !  For  the  villain 
who  dishonored  me,  has  paid  for  it  with 
Iris  life :  -—and,  to  escape  the  disgrace 
of  a  pubtie  trial,  (which  would  to  me  be 
worse  than  death)  I  must  quit  the  king- 
dom immediately." 

"  And  whither  do  you  intend  to  go  ?** 
said  Truewortb. 

<*  To  the  Continent.    A  post-chaise 
waits  for  me  at  an  inn  in  the  next  street; 
and  I  must  set  off  for  the  nearest  port, 
without  delay." 

^«  What!  at  this  late  hour?  and  alone? 
.*-*  No  I  no !  that  must  not"  • .  . .  fo,  he 
would  have  added:  but  he  looked  Bt, 
JuUa,  and  hesitated. 

"  You  are  right,  Trueworth,**  said 
Julia,  who  read  his  thoughts.  —  «  Sir 
Charles  must  not  go  alone.  •*->  To  desert 
him  at  a  time  like  this,  when  he  is  most 
in  need  of  consolation  and  advice,  would 
indeed  be  the  height  of  cruelty.  —  Go 
then,  dear  Trueworth,  go  with  your 
friemd ;  nor  quit  him  until  you  have  seen 
him  in  a  place  of  safety. -~  This  lltde 
14 
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cberob  diall  be  my  cotnpaniott  inyout 
diseoce:  and  I  will  endeavour,  to  the 
utmost  of  my  power,  to  make  up  to  him 
die  loss  he  has  sustained/' 

**  Angelic  woman!  —  Haj^y  True- 
worth  !  —  Miserable,  ilUfated  Stanly  !'^ 
gacolated  Sir  Chaiies.  —  ^  But  let  ne 
not  separate  you  from  such  excellence. 
—  No!  no,  my  friend!  you  ^all  not  quit 
yoQX  happy  home  for  me/' 

Truewortfa,  however,  was  determined 
to  accompany  him :  and  Sir  Chariest 
objectioos  being  soon  overruled,  they 
agreed  to  set  out  without  delay. 

The  hoarse  voice  of  the  watchman 
aow  proclaimed  the  approach  of  mom- 
tng.  —  Sir  Charles  started  from  the  sofa, 
on  which  he  had  thrown  himself  for  a 
oaoment,  and,  approaching  Mrs.  True- 
worth  —  on  whose  If^  liis  little  Henry 
alomb^ed  in  sweet  tranquillity  —  be 
said — 

**  May  good  angels  watch  over  yon, 
kindest,  best  of  women  !  —  You  know 
not— and  may  you  never  know-— how 
liard  it  is  to  tear  yoursdif  from  all  the 
hfdtat  hcMs  dear.  —  But  I  will  not  dis- 
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tress  you  with  unavailing  complaints.  — 
You  have  promised  to  protect  this  sleep- 
ing  innocent  — and  one  cordial  drop  still 
mingles  in  my  cup  of  bitterness.  —  Fare- 
well !  farewell  !**  —  He  caught  her  hand 
—  raised  it.  respectfully  to  his  lips  — 
gazed  on^  and  kissed  in  silent  agony, 
tile  helpless  being  who  calmly  slept, 
unconscious  of  a  parent's  misery.  — And 
then,  snatching  up  his  hat,  he  rushed 
towards  the  door,  followed  by  True- 
worth,  who,  in  his  haste  to  pursue  his 
unfortunate  friend,  hardly  allowed  him- 
self time  to  say  "  Adieu"  to  his  weeping 
and  agitated  Julia. 

Trueworth  was  absent  about  ten  days ; 
and,  during  that  period,  the  tongue  of 
Slander  was  busy  with  the  name  of 
Stanly.  —  The  most  exaggerated  and 
contradictory  statements  found  their  way 
into  the  public  prints :  and  the  male  and 
.  female  gossips  in  the  &shionable  circles 
absolutely  talked  themselves  out  of 
breath  —  so  eager  were  they  to  commu- 
nicate all  they  knew,  or  had  heard,  or 
had  conjectured  on  the  subject.  But,  as 
every  one  told  the  story  in  a  differerit 
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way — and  each  declared  that  the  infor- 
mation was  derived  from  the  very  best 
authority  —  those  who  felt  any  real 
interest  for  the  parties  concerned,  were 
placed  in  the  most  unpleasant  state  of 
su^ense  and  anxiety. 

Among  these,  the  amiable  Marchioness 
of  Rosemont  was  by  no  means  the  least 
interested  in  the  fate  of  the  beautiful 
Matilda.  —  She  knew,  by  experience, 
that  a  woman,  who  is  universally  admired 
by  the  one  sex,  is  too  generally  an  object 
of  envy  and  dislike  to  a  large  majority  of 
the  otlier.  And,  as  she  had  ever  believed 
I^dy  Stanly's  mind  to  be  as  pure  as  her 
person  was  lovely,  she  had,  on  all  occa^ 
sions,  warmly  defended  her  from  the 
attacks  of  the  censorious  and  malevolent, 
whose  scandalous  insinuations  she  had 
generally  silenced  by  well*pointed  ridi- 
cule or  marked  contempt. 

On  the  morning  afler  that  which  had 
witnessed  the  departure  of  Sir  Charles 
and  his  friend  Trueworth  for  the  Con- 
tinent, the  Marchioness  was  sipping  her 
chocolate,  and  running  her  eye  carelessly 
^r  the  newi^aper,  when  a  footman 
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cnnouDoed  Miss  Bligfatworth,  and  the 
honorable  Captain  Dashwood. 

Miss  Blightwort^  was  a  spinster^  who^ 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  had  neg* 
lected  to  celebrate  her  birth*day.  —  Butt 
although  she  had  thus  msdy  forborne  to 
remind  her  friends  of  the  progress  of 
Time,  the  traces  of  his  flight  were  visible 
on  her  brow :  and  her  person  (wluclu  at 
eighteen^  had  been  barely  not  disagree- 
able) was  now»  at  the  age  of  forty^-five^ 
so  entirely  the  reverse  of  iJl  that  the  eye 
looks  for  in  woman,  that  the  young  and 
the  thoughtless  pf  herownsex  often  joined 
in  the  laugh  which  was  raised  at  her  ex- 
pense, as  their  male  companions  pro«- 
nounced  lier  <<  a  fright  —  a  bore  —  a 
horrid^  petrifying  creature;"  and  as,  now 
and  then,  a  coxcomb^  starting  as  she 
drew  near  —  and  throwing  himself  into 
an  attitude  d  la  Kembkf  would  exclium— 

<«  Angeb  and  ministerB  of  grsc&  defend  08 ! 
Art,  thou/'  &C. 

But,  though  Miss  BUghtworth  was  not 
one  of  tho^e  favored  beings^  who^  ip  liieir 
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descent  to  the  vale  of  years,  retain  some 
of  those  graces  wbicfa  adorned  them  in 
jFoath — she  was,  or  seemed  to  be,  so 
eotirdy  unconsciocis  of  the  change  in 
faer  i^pearaace,  that  she  would,  without 
hesitation,  adopt  those  delicate  colors 
and  £intastic  habiliments,  which — how- 
ever well  calculated  to  display  to  advaio* 
tage  the  fair  face  and  sylph-like  form  of 
youthful  loveliness  —  served  only  to  ren^ 
der  her  personal  defects  so  strikingly 
eon^^uoos,  that  some  of  her  acquatot- 
ance  (when  they  beheld  her  thus  ridicu- 
loosly  attired)  were  led  to  conclude 
tfaat^  ^m  having  been  so  long  in  the 
habit  of  concealing  her  age  from  others^ 
she  had  at  length  actually  forgotten  it 
herself. 

Miss  Blightworth,  however,  though 
not  a  beautifol,  must,  at  one  perk>d  of 
her  life,  have  been  an  attractive  object  to 
the  other  sex.  For,  if  her  own  account  of 
the  days  that  were  past  was  to  be  be* 
lieved,  she  could,  in  her  youth,  have 
boasted  of  more  suitors  th^i  the  beau- 
teous  E[elen  herself. 

And  though,  in  some,  it  may  excite 
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surprise,  that  a  young  female,  if  not  en^ 
tirely  destitute  of  sensibility,  could  with- 
stand the  solicitations  of  so  many  suitors, 
those  who  have  been  admitted  to  ^he 
confidence  of  unmarried  ladies  at  a  cer- 
tain  age,  may  have  had  frequent  oc- 
casion to  remark,  that  this  is  by  no 
means  an  uncommon  occurrence.  And, 
however  much  such  ladies  as  Miss 
Blightworth  may  be  suspected  of  boast- 
ing, it  would  not  be  faur  to  apply  that 
censure  generally.  For,  when  we  see 
a  single  woman  amiable  and  beautiful 
even  in  the  autumn  of  life,  we  are  na- 
turally led  to  conclude,  that,  during  the 
spring  and  summer  of  her  days,  she 
must,  in  all  probability,  have  been  more 
exposed  to  the  solicitations  of  the  other 
sex,  than  she  who,  by  an  early  union 
with  the  man  of  her  choice,  precluded 
the  hopes  and  expectations  of  all  those 
who  might  otherwise  have  pretended  to 
her  favor. 

But,  to  return  to  Miss  Blightworth. 
No  lovers,  real  or  imaginary^  had,  du- 
ring   the  last  ten   years,  gratified  her 
vanity^   or  appealed  to  her  sensibility. 
14 
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And,  as  her  youth  had  been  devoted  to 
those  frivolous  pursuits  which  leave  no 
pleasing  or  lasting  impression  on  the 
mind,  she  was  entirely  destitute  of  those 
resources,  which,  even  in  solitude  and 
sorrow,  amuse  and  delight  the  wiser 
few. 

Who  leurn,  in  youth's  bright  hours,  from  wisdom's 

pag«> 
To  gather  treasures  for  maturer  age. 

Time,  therefore,  hung  heavy  on  her 
hands:  and  to  accelerate  its  flight, 
was  the  business  of  her  life.— And,  as 
any  thing  —  every  thing  —  was  prefer- 
able to  solitude,  her  maid  was  employed, 
during  breakfast,  to  select  and  read  to 
her,  from  the  fashionable  papers,  the 
scandalous  anecdotes  of  the  day.  These, 
during  her  morning  rides,  she  related, 
with  such  variations  and  embellishments 
as  occurred,  to  all  those  who  were  dis- 
posed to  admit  her  to  their  houses,  and 
who  were  generally  of  that  description 
of  persons  who  fly  to  scandal,  as  a  refuge 
from  the  fiend.  Ennui  —  that  fashionable, 
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but  harassing  concomitant  o(  prosperous 
Folly  and  indolent  Imbecillity. 

To  these,  however,  the  Marchioness  of 
Bosemont  was  an  exception.  —  She  was 
an  avowed  enemy  to  scandal  and  scan* 
^-'mongers,  of  whatever  description  or 
denomination.  Miss  Blightworth,  there- 
fore, was  no  favorite  of  hers.  And, 
though,  from  respect  to  some  of  that 
lady's  connexions  whom  she  knew  and 
esteemed,  her  Ladyship  did  not  like  to 
exclude  her  from  her  house  —  she  with 
difficulty  constrained  herself  to  accord 
to  her  the  common  courtesies  of  good 
breeding,  and  considered  every  moment 
spent  in  her  society,  as  a  sort  of  pe- 
nance for  her  sins. 

Miss  Blightworth  had  (as  she  declared) 
voluntarily  devoted  herself  to  a  life  of 
^  single  blessedness  ;'*  and  her  fiiendfif, 
therefore,  who  had  heard  much  of  her 
aversion  to  the  male  sex,  had  been  lately 
astonished  to  see  her  so  often  escorted 
by  the  honorable  Captain  Dashwood. 

Captain  Dashwood  was  one  of  tbose 
every-day  characters,  which  are  too  nu- 
merous in  the  fitshionable  world.    The 
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ion  of  a  splendid  fortiinet  at  that 
period  whea  the  heart  is  most  open  to 
dangerous  impressions,  had  led  him  into 
de  company  oi  the  dissipated  and  extnu 
vigant,  who  soon  taught  ium^  by  th^ 
examjde^  to  spurn  the  restraints  of  re- 
ligion and  mcNredity,  and  to  squander,  in 
profligate  pursuits  and  selfish  gratifica^ 
tionsy  that  wealth  which  had  been  en^ 
trusted  to  him  for  nobler  purposes. 

Nature  had  given  to  Captain  Dash* 
wood  a  good  constitution^  a  cheeriul 
temper,  and  an  agreeable  person.  And, 
as  his  house  and  his  purse  were  ever 
open  to  his  friends,  they  all  declared  he 
was  <*  the  best^natured  fellow  in  the 
world,'*  and,  indeed,  of  that  good  nature 
which  consists  in  lavishing  money  with 
heedkss  and  indiscriminate  profusion  — 
qT  that  the  CBptadn  had  certainly  more 
than  enough. *— But,  alas!  of 

•*  Go«d  iCDBe,  whidi  oiJy  is  the  gift  of  HeaVn, 
And,  diou^  no  sdence,  fidrly  worth  the  Ber^n"  -^ 

of  that  he  was  so  miserably  destitute, 
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that  his  want  of  discrimination  rendered 
him  an  easy  prey  to  the  designing  and 
unprincipled,  who  are  ever  on  the  watch 
to  deceive  the  credulous,  and  plunder 
the  unsuspecting*  While  his  money 
lasted,  however,  every  thing  went  well. 
—  But,  alas!  he  soon  discovered,  that 
his  fortune,  though  ample,  was  insuf- 
ficient for  the  necessities  of  himself  and 
his  companions,  who,  when  they  wanted 
to  borrow,  generally,  like  Tom  Shuffle- 
ton,  ^^  gave  him  the  prtference^* — and, 
like  him  too,  were  commonly  "  absent,^* 
when  they  should  have  remembered  to 
pay. 

To  make  up  the  deficiency,  the  Cap«> 
tain  had  recourse  to  the  gaming-table. 
But  there  the  fickle  Goddess,  while  she 
smiled  on  his  antagonists,  entirely  de- 
serted him.  —  He  lost  his  money,  his 
temper,  and  his  character  —  no  —  not 
his  character :  —  that  was  still  fair  in  the 
fashionable  world.  For,  although  a  few 
insignificant  trades-people  and  paltry 
mechanics  suffered  severely  from  his 
want  of  punctuality,  his  debts  of  honor 
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liad  hitherto  been  most  honorab^^^s- 
chained ;  and  the  Captain  was,  of 
coarse,  an  honorable  man. 

How  he  now  lived,  was  a  secret  that 
was  best  known  to  himself.  —  His  for- 
mer associates  —  as  his  debts  grew  heavy, 
and  his  purse  light — shook  their  heads 
and  pitied  *'  the  poor  DeviV^  And  one  of 
them  —  who  had,  from  time  to  time,  bor- 
rowed considerable  sums,  which  he  had 
never  found  it  convenient  to  repay  —  ad- 
vised him  (as  he  was  still  young  and 
handsome  enough  to  obtain  the  notice  of 
the  fair  sex)  to  look  out  for  some  heiress, 
or  rich  dowager,  whose  fortune  would 
set  all  right. 

But  the  Captain  was  not  a  marrying 
man.  He  was  (he  said)  passionately  de* 
voted  to  the  whole  sex — but  should  not 
like  to  be  confined. 

His  friend  hinted  that  there  was  one 
sort  of  confinement  more  irksome  even 
than  matrimony,  which — though  **  a 
damned  hore^*  —  was  now  a-days  very 
little  restraint  to  a  man  of  spirit. 

**  True,"  replied  the  Captain :  •«  and, 
d-propos  of  confinement,  would  you  be« 
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lieve  that  my  tailor— « to  whom  I  am  in- 
debted only  a  few  hundreds—^had  the 
impudence  to  threaten  me  this  morning  $ 
although,  through  my  recomroendatioii^ 
lie  ha%  for  some  time  past,  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  cheating  half  a  hundred  of 
my  very  best  friends.  But,  really,  these 
fkbs  have  so  little  notion  of  graUtude 
m  poKtenesSy  that  I  shoidd  not  be  at  all 
surprised,  if  the  rascal  were  to  put  his 
threat  into  execution/' 

<<  Ha !  ha !  ha !  a  son  of  Mars  taken 
cs^ive  by  a  tailor,  would,  with  a  few 
alMitions  by  way  of  embellishment,  make 
a  ludicrous  paragraph  in  all  the  scan- 
dalous chronicles  of  the  day.  — And, 
aurdy,  the  soft  fetters  of  Hymen  would 
at  least  be  preferable  to  wch  <  bondage 
vile'—- So,  prithe^  take  my  advice, 
Dashwood,  and  try  yosjr  diance  among 
the  dowagers  and  spinsters*'' 

•<  I'll  think  of  it.  — -  But,  my  dear  Al- 
low, though  I  hate  to  remind  you  of 
pecuniary  matters,  I  am  just  now  ao 
cursedly  out  of  cash,  thait,  if  ypa  oould 
oblige  roe  with  a  smaU  part  of  that, 
wWch".... 
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<<  How  unlucky/'  interrupted  1m 
fiiend^  '*  that  you  did  not  remind  me 
of  it  last  week»  I  was  then  quite  rich: 
^-^buty  upon  my  soul,  your  little  de* 
aand  entirely  Escaped  from  my  memory 
at  that  time:-— and  now''  *  • . . 

^*  The  money  has  all  escaped  from  your 
pockett  I  suppose." 

«« Ha!  ha!  ha!  well  said^  Captain^  You 
have,  hit  it^  fiuth*  — -  However,  in  the 
course  of  a  week  or  two,  I  shall  get  a 
firesh  supply;  and  then  you  miy  rely 
iqpon  me*  —  Meantime,  think  seriously 
of  what  I  have  proposed:  and,  as  eomi 
as  you  can  get  an  introduction  to  the 
hi^fnf  Mr  one»  take  especial  care  to  have 
it  published  in  all  the  papers,  that  you 
are  upon  the  eVe  of  marriage  with  a  lady 
€£  immense  fortune. — This  will,  for  a 
time^  amuse  your  creditors,  to  whom  it 
might  not  be  amiss  to  hint,  that,  if  they 
are  not  quiet  and  silent,  the  match 
may  be  broken  off:  and  then  the  dread 
of  loMUg  their  money  may  induce  them 
to  wait  patiently." 

He  then  took  his  leave : .  and  the  Cap* 
tain,  when  alone,  began,  for  the  first  time 
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in  his  life,  to  think  seriously  of  matri- 
many.  But,  where  to  find  the  lady,  was 
the  question.  For,  among  the  young  and 
the  beautiful,  to  whom  his  thoughts  first 
turned,  he  knew  of  no  heiress  who  was 
not  under  the  care  of  a  father,  or  an 
uncle,  or  a  guardian  of  some  description  : 
—  and,  as  those  surly  old  fellows  always 
demaind  settlements  —  choose  to  inspect 
rent-rolls  —  and  insist  much  on  unen- 
cumbered  estates  —  the  Captain  (who 
wished  to  escape  all  interrogatories  re- 
specting pecuniary  affairs)  wisely  deter- 
mined to  look  out  for  some  lady  whom 
time  had  emancipated  from  such  trou* 
blesome  controul  j  and  who  would  con- 
sequently  be  at  liberty  to  dispose  of 
herself  and  her  fortune  in  the  way  that 
best  suited  her  inclinations. 

About  this  time,  chance  introduced 
him  to  Miss  Blightworth,  whose  fortune, 
originally  good,  had  lately  been  considera* 
bly  augmented  by  a  becjuest  from  a  de- 
ceased relative.  To  be  sure,  the  lady 
had  no  pretensions  to  beauty :  and  the 
Captain  could  have  wished  her  younger 
by  at  least  twenty  years*  But  these  were 
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try&ng  objections,  beneath  the  considera- 
tionof  an  extravagant  man  of  fashion. — 
The  Captain's  creditors  were  clamorous : 
his  estates,  if  not  soon  redeemed,  would 
be  lost  to  him  for  ever:  and  —  as  Miss 
Blightworth  abounded  in  that  commo- 
dity which  could  alone  pacify  the  one, 
and  rescue  the  other — he  determined  to 
make  suit  without  delay. 

The  Captain  (it  is  true)  had  some  dif- 
ficulties to  apprehend.  For  he  had  been 
informed  that  Miss  Blightworth  had  an 
unconquerable  antipathy  to  his  whole  sex. 
— But  this  did  not  entirely  discourage 
him :  for  he  believed  that  such  unnatural 
antipathies,  even  if  real,  were  not  always 
unconquerable  i  as  he  had  known  more 
than  one  lady,  who — after  railing  at  the 
whole  sex  for,  at  least,  twraty  years  of 
her  life  —  had  at  length  been  induced  to 
make  an  exception  in  favor  of  one. 

That  Miss  Blightworth  might  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  make  such  an  exceptioa 
in  &vor  of  himself,  he  had  soon  good 
reason  to  hope  and  to  believe.  —  She  re- 
ceived his  assiduities  with  encouraging 
cmnplacency — listened  to  his  conver- 
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fiation  with  attention  and  evident  datk- 
&ction  —  and  when,  at  the  expiration  of 
a  few  days,  he  ventured  to  express  his 
hopes,  she  betrayed  no  symptoms  of  that 
^Uspleasure  which  he  had  been  taught  to 
apprehend.  And,  though  the  little  mo- 
nosyllable, ^*  No'' — which  some  ladies 
think  indispensable  on  those  occasions  — 
certainly  reached  his  ear ;  it  was  uttered 
in  that  sort  of  undecisive  tone,  which  gen- 
tlemen know  well  enough  how  to  inter- 
pret to  their  own  advantage.  In  short,  the 
Captain  was  a  <<  thriving  wooer :"  for,  in 
onp  fortnight  after  his  introduction  to  the 
lady,  it  was  whispered  by  some,  and 
loudly  asserted  by  others,  that  Mist 
Blightworth  was  going  to  give  herself  to 
the  honoraUe  Captain  Dashwood^  and 
her  fortune  to  his  creditors. 

The  Marchioness,  however  —  who; 
since  the  masquerade,  had  been  in  the 
country-^ had  not  heard  the  report. 
But  she  knew  something  of  the  Captain, 
and  was  therefore  not  a  little  surprised 
at  seeing  the  pnuknt  Miss  Blightworth 
in  such  strange  company. 
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CHAP.   IX. 
STJfPATHT. 

MiM  Blightwordi~-the  lady  who  has 
been  described  in  the  foregdng  chi^ter 
—stalked  into  the  room  with  the  air  of 
a  person  who  has  something  very  impor- 
tant to  communicate :  pad  the  compli* 
ments  of  the  nocnming  in  a  voice  scarcely 
audible ;  •—  then,  throwing  hersdf  into  a 
cfaair,  lodged  at  the  Marchioness^  and 
then  at  the  newspi^r  — « sighed — raised 
her  eyes  to  the  deling— -from  which  she 
soon  withdrew  them  to  look  again  at  the 
Marchimiess  (who  regarded  her,  during 
this  interval^  in  silent  wonder)— -and 
Uien,  after  uttering  half  a  dozen  inter- 
jectionsy  she  applied  her  smelling-bottle 
to  her  nose,'  and  declared  she  was  so 
£dn^  she  was  ready  to  die. 

'^Aeady  to  dieT'  The  Captain  was 
ahmed*  *— During  their  ridei  he  had 
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prevailed  upon  her  to  name  the  happy 
day.  —  When  that  was  over  —  why,  then 
indeed ....  But,  till  then,  at  least,  he 
wished  her  to  live  :  and  he  therefore  rang 
the  bell,  and  requested  a  servant  to  bring 
the  lady  a  glass  of  water. 

**  Water !"  Miss  Blightworth  must  not 
drink  water  for  the  world.  "  Her  phy- 
sician (she  said)  told  her  that  water  was 
fit  for  none  but  the  strong  and  robust : 
Und,  as  he  was  perfectly  acquainted  with 
her  constitution,  she  always  attended  to 
his  directions." 

"  Have  you  breakfasted  ?**  said  the 
Marchioness. 

"  Yes,  an  hour  ago,'*  was  the  reply  : 
*'  for,  indeed,  I  arose  quite  early,  as  I 
wanted  to  call  at  half  a  hundred  places 
this  morning  —  and  I  could  not  sleep 
for  thinking  of  that  shocking  affiur^  of 
which  I  heard  something  last  night''  • .  • 

<«  Shocking  aflEtirl"  repeated  the  Mar- 
chioness. —  "  What  shocking  afl&ir  ? 
what's  the  matter  ?" 

"  Bless  me !  have  you  not  heard  of  it  ? 
Why,  the  whole  town  talks  of  nothing 
else :  and  the  papers  are  quite  full  of  itc 
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— *buty  to  be  sure^  one  can't  rely  upon 
them.  —  However,  I  have  heard  the 
whole  story  from  a  person  who  has  certain 
means  of  getting  at  the  truth." 

**  Heard  the  whole  story !  —  What 
story  ? — But  I  suppose  'tis  some  delight- 
ful bit  of  scandal. -—*  Some  boarding* 
school  heiress,  perhaps,  has  eloped  with 
her  dancing-master — or  some  fashionable 
couple  have  been  changing  partners :  or 
has  some  ill-natured  spinster  (after  em- 
ploying the  last  ten  years  of  her  life  in 
collecting  food  for  the  lovers  of  scandal) 
furnished  them  at  length  with  a  delectable 
treat  at  her  own  expense,  by  bestowing 
herself  and  fortune  on  some  well-dressed 
adventurer,  or  condescending  to  vow  love 
and  obedience  to  her  own  footman  ?*' 

The  conscious  blood  mounted  even 
to  die  eyes  of  Captain  Dash  wood.  —  He 
hemmed — bit  his  lips  —  and  walked  to 
the  window;  while  Miss  Blightworth, 
highly  indignant  at  the  allusion  to  the 
spinster,  replied,  with  a  look  that  she 
191^^/  to  be  expressive  — 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  your  Ladyship  in 
Mich  spirits  this  morning.— -You  are  a 
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little  out,  however,  with  respect  to  th« 
spinster  —  though  not  entirely  so  with 
regard  to  the  fashionable  couple :  for  I 
am  sorry  to  tell  you  that  your  sweet 
fiiend  —  the  elegant,  the  fascinating,  the 
inaocent  Lady  Stanly,  has  at  length  been 
detected  in  an  intrigue  with  that  vile 
libertine.  Colonel  AUwin.  — You  know 
he  always  followed  her  like  her  shadow. 
— « But  he  will  do  no  more  mischief,  it 
seems:  for  Sir  Charles  (I  understand) 
caught  up  a  sword — the  Colonel's  own 
sword  —  that  was  lying  on  a  chair  —  and 
killed  him  on  the  spot/' 

An  exclamation  of  horror  burst  forth 
from  the  lips  of  the  Marchioness :  and^ 
starting  from  her  seat  in  the  utmost 
agitation,  the  chocolate,  which  she  was 
raising  to  her  lips,  fell  from  her  hand.  ~- 
In  a  moment,  however,  recollecting  Miss 
Kightworth's  propensity  to  the  mar- 
vellous, she  said  — while  her  fine  eyes 
vainly  endeavoured  to  read  her  coun- 
tenance — 

<' Lady  Stanly  caught  in  an  intrigue! 
Impossible!  I  won't  l>elieve  it  —  AVho 
told  you  this  strange  story.  Madam  ?  or 
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bave  you  kindly  invented  it  for  my 
unuRement  ?" 

•*  I  invent  it  ?  /  invent  such  a  story  ? 
I  don^t  know  what  you  mean,  Madam.-^ 
Pm  sure,  every  modest  woman  must  be 
shocked,  even  to  hear  of  such  shameful 
dmngs.  —  For  my  part,  I  declare  it 
makes  me  blush  for  my  sex/' 

<<  Blush  r  — The  Captain  looked  at 
Miss  Blightworth  — Blush!  — he  had 
never  suspected  her  to  be  guilty  of  any 
thing  so  unfashionable.  —  He  observed, 
however,  that  her  face,  usually  red,  had 
assumed  a  deeper  hue.  But  her  small 
grejr  eyes  betrayed  more  of  anger  for 
the  affiront  that  had  been  offered  to  her* 
sd^  than  of  shame  for  the  misconduct  of 
others. 

^<  Somthody  must  have  invented  it,'' 
said  the  Marchioness :  *<  for  I  am  sure  it 
is  not  true.'' 

««I  am  afraid,"  said  the  Captaini 
^  your  Lad3^ip  will  find  yourself  miSf 
taken:  for  I  understand  that  two  surgeons 
of  the  first  eminence  have  been  sent  fen* 
fimn  town ;  as  the  Colonel,  though 
dangerously  wounded,  is  not  quite  dead. 
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«^  And  it  is  said  that  Sir  Charles  set  off 
immediately  with  his  child  and  the  old 
niirse,  and  is  gone,  no  one  knows  whither. 
-—Indeed,  it  is  apprehended  that  he  has 
shot  himself,  as  the  report  of  a  pistol  was 
heard  by  some  laborers  shortly  after  he 
quitted  the  house.*' 

"  Absurd  !*'  said  her  Ladyship  — 
*'  Where,  then,  was  the  nurse  ?" 

"  The  nurse !  Oh !  I  never  thought 
of  her.  She's  an  old  woman,  you  know : 
and"  ....  He  stopped  —  it  was  time. 

"  You  despise  old  women,  then  ?"  said 
Miss  Blightworth. 

The  Captain  felt  that  he  had  been 
guilty  of  a  strange  anomaly :  and,  to 
atone  for  it  as  well  as  he  could^  he  isaid 
hastily  — 

"  An  old  nurse,  you  know,  my  dear  Ma- 
dam, is  generally  a  tedious  disagreeable 
creature,  unlike  those  superior  beings  in 
whose  society  [bowing  prqfbundh/  to  Miss 
Blightworth]  it  would  be  impossible  ever 
to  think  of  age.  For,  as  some  French 
writer — Rochefoucault,  I  think — has  ob- 
served —  a  refined  wit,  and  a  cultivated 
understanding,  never  grows  old." 
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A  gracious  smile  from  Miss  Blight- 
worth  assured  him  that  his  peace  was 
made.  —  But  the  Marchioness,  provoked 
at  the  interruption,  and  disgusted  with 
the  flattery,  said  hastily  — 

"  Pray,  reserve  these  compliments  for 
the  lady's  private  ear.  Captain.  —  At 
present,  I  can  think  of  nothing  but  Lady 
Stanly.  But  I  am  confident,  that,  what- 
ever may  have  occurred  to  excite  su- 
^icion  in  the  mind  of  Sir  Charles,  his 
Lady  is" ... . 

"  Guilty,  upon  my  honor!'*  interrupted 
Miss  filightworth.  —  "  Indeed  I  was 
not  at  all  surprised,  when  I  heard  of 
what  had  taken  place.  I  had  long  Jbre^ 
seen  that  something  of  the  sort  would 
happen.  —  Women,  who  are  so  fond  of 
admiration,  are  seldom  any  better  than 
they  should  be." 

**  Peace,  —  slanderer !"  said  her  Lady- 
ship, unable  to  repress  her  indignation  — - 
"  peace !  The  love  of  admiration,  in  the 
young  and  beautiful,  is  at  least  excusable. 
But  what  can  be  urged  in  defence  of 
those  who  make  defamation  the  business 
o{  their  lives  —  and  who,  in  their  eager- 
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ness  to  discover  the  faults  of  others,  en- 
tirdy  lose  sight  of  their  own? — You 
•ay  that  you  are  sure  Lady  Stanly  ia 
guilty,  and  that  you  had  long  foreseen 
what  would  happen!  But,  though  it 
would  be  bold  to  dispute  the  clearness  of 
a  lady's  sight  who  could  discover  specks 
on  the  robe  of  Innocence  itself,  I  must 
tell  you  that  it  would  require  a  host  ol* 
witnesses — and  witnesses  the  most  unex« 
ceptionable — to  shake  my  firm  convicticm 
of  Lady  Stanly's  innocence/' 

To  describe  the  rage  of  Miss  Blight- 
worth  at  this  well-merited  refH'oof,  would 
demand  an  abler  pen.  Her  face  -^  natu- 
rally red,  and  bloated  by  indolence  and 
good  living — assumed  a  purple  hue :  her 
Ups  quivered:  her  whole  frame  trembled; 
9iid,  although  it  was  some  moments  ere 
she  could  articulate  a  syllable,  her  eyes  — 
at  other  times  dull  and  destitute  of  ex- 
pression, —  flashed  a  language  that  could 
not  be  mistaken. 

Meantime  the  Cd^ptain  —  struck  with 
the  novelty  (^  one  lovely  woman  thus 
warmly  defending  another  —  had  in- 
voluntarily fixed  his  eyes  on  the  animated 
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ker:  and,  as  he  gazed  in  silent  ad* 
imration  on  her  fine  expressive  counte- 
nance,  beaming  with  intelligence  and 
glowing  with  sensibili^, 

^  He  felt,  how  aireful  goodness  is,  and  sair, 
Virtae,  in  her  sfaapei  how  lovely !" 

And,  at  that  moment,  something  like 
love  —  virtuous,  honorable  love  —  for 
the  first  time  sprang  up  in  his  mind. 
And,  had  he  then  been  master  of  that 
wealth  which  he  had  wantonly  squandered 
in  foUy  and  dissipation,  he  would,  with 
rapture,  have  laid  himself  and  his  fortune 
at  the  feet  of  the  amiable  Marchioness. 

That  she  might  have  rejected  his  offers, 
never  once  occurred  to  him:  and,  as 
Vanity  suggested  what  he  might  have 
been,  he  felt  —  more  keenly  felt —  what 
he  was:  —  and,  as  he  turned  away  in 
hopeless  despondency  from  the  contem- 
plation of  charms  that  were  to  him  for- 
bidden—  he  again  surveyed  the  coarse 
form  of  his  bride  elect,  whose  counte- 
nance—  always  disagreeable-^  was  now 
rendered  hideous  by  the  angry  passions 
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that  distorted  every  feature.  —  The  con- 
trast was  too  much  —  even  for  him  — 
He  shuddered  —  and  his  bitterest  enemy 
might  have  pitied  his  feelings  at  that 
moment. 

"Slanderer?**  repeated  Miss  Blight- 
Worth,  as  soon  as  she  recovered  the 
faculty  of  speech — "  slanderer  ?  I  reaUy 
don't  know  what  your  Ladyship  means 
by  calling  me  a  slanderer.  —  If  people 
will  be  guilty  of  shocking  things,  'tis  no 
fault  of  mine  :  and  I  don't  see  any  harm 
in  repeating  what  one  bears.  And,  as 
to  that  odd  simile,  or  metaphor,  or  wh^t- 
ever  you  call  it,  about  my  finding  specks 
upon  the  robe  of  Innocence  —  that  may 
be  very  fine:  and  I  am  sure  'tis  quite 
poetical — because  it  is  not  /me."  She 
paused. — But,  as  her  auditors  were  silent, 
she  resumed  — 

'<  Aiid,  suppose  Lady  Stanly  should 
really  be  innocent,  she  may  thank  herself 
for  every  thing  that  has  been  said  of  her. 
For,  if  married  ladies  will  flirt  with  every 
libertine,  what  can  they  expect  will  be 
the  consequence  ?  —  For  my  part,  1  am 
sui'prised  that  any  woman,  who  has  a 
regard  for  her  reputation,  would  be  seen 
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in  company  with  that  vile  prc^gate^ 
Colonel  Allnrin,  His  look  tells  you  what 
he  is :  and  I  protest,  when  I  have  had  the 
misfortone  to  be  in  die  same  room  with 
him,  his  bold  stare  has  put  me  quite  out 
of  countenance/' 

The  Captain  had  fine  teeth  — and  he 
seldom  lost  an  opportunity  of  displaying 
them  to  advanti^  —  In  the  present  in- 
stance, however,  he  took  some  pains  to 
conceal  them :  for  he  endeavoured  to 
compose  his  risible  muscles,  by  drawing 
his  hand  across  his  mouth :  —  then,  after 
a  pause,  he  said  — 

^  I  believe  the  Cdonel  was  a  general 
admirer  of  the  ladies :  but,  as  he  is  not 
Ukely  to  ofiend  your  delicacy  again. 
Madam,  let  us  think  no  more  of  him/'  ' 
And  now  the  Marchioness*-* who  felt 
conscious  that  she  had,  in  some  degree, 
violated  the  rules  of  hospitali^  and 
goodpbreeding— advanced  toward  Miss 
Blightworth,  and  said,  with  a  smile  that 
even  she  felt  to  be  irresistible-^ 

^  I  fear  I  have  been  a  little  severe  on 
this  occasion.  —  When  I  feel  deeply,  I 
aometimes  express  myself  witii  perhaps 

VOL.  I.  I 
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too  much  warmth.  *-  Let  us,  therefore, 
drop  thif  unpdeasaxit  subjecjt^  aod  talk  of 
somethiag  else/' 

Miss  Blightw(Miii  readily  acc^ted  this 
apology :  fcdr  fhe  by  no  means  wished  to 
come  to  an  open  rupture  with  the  Mar* 
chioness.  — -  She  delighted  in  gay  com* 
pany  and  brilliant  entertainments ;  and, 
at  her  Ladyship's  bouse,  she  was  sure  of 
meeting  with  both. 

They  now  conversed  on  indifferent 
topics,  'till  Miss  Blightworth  arose  to  take 
leave. 

The  Captain  handed  the  lady  to  her 
canity,  and  seated  himself  by  her  side. 
^«^  But  his  heart  was  still  with  the  beau- 
tiful Marchioness :  and,  as  he  mentally 
cuised  that  folly  which  had  put  it  out  of 
his  power  to  aspire  to  such  excellence — 
Miss  Blightworth  (who  regarded  him  at^ 
tentively)  struck  with  the  change  in  his 
manner  and  appearance*  hastily  inquired 
if  he  was  not  welL 

<<  Fool !  fool  1"  he  exclaimed,  9triking 
his  forehead. 

«  Fool !"  Mi3s  Blightworth  was  thun- 
derstruck.  •—  "   Fool !  "       He.  surely 
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that  was  impqssibk^  And  yet  what  could 
he  mean?— -She  looked  at  him*  and 
wondered. 

<<  My  dear  Madam/*  said  the  Captain, 
starting  from  his  reverie  —  •«  I  really  beg 
your  pardon.  But  I  was  just  then 
thinki^  of  the  Marchioness— -I  mean» 
of '*•  •  •  • 

"  The  Marchioness !  What !  did  you 
mean  to  call  her  a  fool  ?'' 

*^  A  fool  ?  —  Call  the  Marchioness  a 
fool?  certainly  not — No !  no !  I,  T* . . . . 
Then,  suddenly  recollecting  himself,  he 
added  **  I  did  not  intend  to  say  that  I 
was  tJiinking  of  the  Marchioness*  —  It 
was  the  ColcNiel,  who,  at  that  moment, 
occupied  my  thoughts.  And  surely,  my 
dear  Madam,  you  must  allow  that  the 
term,  *  Fool,'  may  be  very  properly  ap- 
plied to  that  man,  who  risks  his  life  for 
mere  beauty,  and  at  the  same  time  per- 
haps overlooks  a  thousand  amiable  wo- 
men, who  possess  every  attraction,  save 
that  alone/' 

Even  the  wisest  will  be  pleased  with 
I  2 
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those  who  have  the  art  to  make  them 
pleased  with  themselveSb  No  wonder, 
thien,  that  Miss  Blightworth  was  delighted 
with  this  well-timed  flattery,  or  that  she 
should  have  mentally  blessed  the  happy 
chance  that  had  brought  her  acquainted 
with  such  an  amiable  man,  whose  senti^ 
ments  and  ideas  were  so  superior  to  those 
of  the  generality  of  his  sex,  and  so  much 
(with  regard  to  beauty  at  least)  in  unison 
with  her  own. 

While  Miss  Blightworth  was  thus  fond- 
ly indulging  in  the  most  delightful  anti- 
cipations  of  that  felicity  which  she  be- 
lieved  must  result  from  her  union  with 
Captain  Dashwood,  the  Marchioness-— 
whose  mind  was  entirely  occupied  with 
the  idea  of  Lady  Stanly  —  was  preparing 
to  enter  her  carriage  for  the  purpose  of 
visiting  her :    and,   before  Miss  Blight- 
worth had  finished  talking  of  the  (to  use 
her  own  words)  *•  shocking  aflair,'*  to 
those  who  chose  to  be  at  home  to  her 
that  morning,  the  Marchioness  had  ar- 
rived at  Sir  Charles's  seat  in  Kent,  and 
was  already  seated  by  the  side  of  that 
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bed  which  contained  the  almost  inanr* 
saate  form  of  the  wretched  Matilda. 

And  **  Oh !  how  pale  1  how  changed/' 
The  Marchioness  absolutely  started.'*— 
Was  this,  could  it  be,  the  beautiful,  the 
enchanting,  the  so  late  bloommg  Lady 
Stanly — she,  whose  animated  counte- 
nance was  wont  to  speak  a  mind  at  peace 
with  itself  and  with  the  world— ' and 
whose  dimpled  smiles  and  sprightly  con- 
versation gave  delight  to  the  young,  and 
animation  to  the  old?  A  fortnight  had 
scarcely  elapsed,  since  she  Imd  bebdd  her 
thus  pre-eminent  in  loveliness — dispen- 
skig  around  her  (like  the  sun)  joy  and 
gladness,  wherever  Reappeared.  And 
w>w  what  was  she  ?  — '  A  wife  without  a 
had)and  — -  a  mother  without  a  child  — 
deserted  —  hopeless «—  miserable  2  Oh 
-strange  and  melancholy  reverse!  It 
struck  upon  the  heart  of  the  amiable 
Marchioness :  and  she  burst  into  tears. 

How  precious  is  the  tear  of  genuine 
sensibility !  —  How  soothing  is  sympathy 
to  the  heart  of  the  afflicted !  Matilda, 
who  —  since  that  fatal  hour  which  had, 
to  all  appearance,  forever  blasted  h£r 
I  3 
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reputattmi  and  her  hopes— *  had  felt  her- 
self forsaken  »-  and  who  had  believed 
herself  to  be  contemned  and  desjnsed  by 
all  who  had  once  loved  or  esteemed  her 
—  was  penetrated  to  the  soul  by  this 
proof  of  her  Ladyship's  continued  re- 
gard :  and|  raising  her  languid  head  from 
the  pilloWy  she  said,  while  she  pressed 
with  her  lips  the  hand  that  was  extended 
toward  her  —  ^ 

<<  How  4ind !  how  generous !  how  cm- 
descending  is  this!  And  may  I,  then, 
indeed  hope  that  you  do  not  despise 
me?** 

<<  Despise  you  !**  said  her  Ladyriiip^ 
to  whom,  on  her  first  entrance,  the  old 
housekeeper  had  with  streaming  eyes  re- 
lated some  of  the  particulars,  and  told  her 
that  Sir  Charles  had  really  seen  his  Lady 
in  the  arms  of  Colonel  Allwin  —  «*  De- 
spise you  !  No !  no !  guilty  or  innocent, 
I  pity  you  from  my  soul. —  Tell  me, 
then,  what  can  I  do  to  assist  or  to  com- 
fort yott?** 

'<  Nothing!  nothing!'*  replied  Matilda. 
"  Comfort  is  not  for  me.  —Yet  hear  me. 
Marchioness  y  and  endeavour  to  believe 
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me,  while  I  swear^  8<deioiily  swear^  that 
— though  drcumstaocesi  which  I  have 
not  at  present  strength  to  relate,  have 
combined  to  give  to  my  conduct,  in  the 
qres  of  Sir  Charles^  an  appearance  of 
criminality  —  I  have  never  •--^never  even 
in  thought,  viobted  the  promise  that  I 
made  to  him  at  the  altar/' 

<«  I  muat.  I  cannot  but  believe  you,'' 
a»d  her  Ladyship :  and,  as  a  proof  of 
that  belief,  when  you  can^reUte  to  me 
ihoM  circumstances,  I  will  myself  go  in 
questof  ^  Charles,  and  return  no  mojri^ 
until  I  have  succeeded  in  my  semrch,  and 
convinced  him  of  your  innocence/' 

^Convince  him  of  my  innocence f~* 
Impossible ! «-  Ah !  no !  no  I  -^  And,. 
hi|^  as  I  estimate  this  proof  of  your 
cooidence  and  regard*  I  must  not  suffier 
you  to  do  what  you  propose.  -*A]as! 
&  Charles  will  ever  believe  me  guilty : 
fiEir  that  fiend  —  who  (I  am  now  too 
fatally  convinced)  spread  this  snare  firar 
my  destruction  —  has  destroyed  the  only 
proof  that  could  convince  him  of  my  in* 
nocencei" 

"  Fiend  !  —  To  whom  do  you  allude  ?*' 
I  4 
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«<  To  Miss  QaytdQ.  ~  She — she  it  is; 
who  has  undone,  destroyed  me  —  she,  ta 
whom  I  have  from  childhood  confided 
every  thought  —  who  knew,  and  stilt 
knows,  the  purity  of  my  intentions  — 
but  who— *  when  the  Colonel  lay  bleed- 
ing at  my  feet,  and  I  called  upon  her  to 
assert  my  innocence  —  was  the  loudest 
to  upbraid,  to  insult,  and  to  condemn 
me/' 

"Oh  Godr*  exclaimed  the  Marchio* 
ness  — "Is  it  possible ?  — and  where  is 
she  now  ?** 

"  Gone,''  said  Matilda,  in  a  voice  that 
alarmed  her  Ladyship.  —  "Don't  you 
know  that  every  body  has  deserted  nie  ? 
—  And  my  child,  too  — -  they  have  taken 
him  from  me,  and  carried  him,  I  know 
not  whither.— -But  they  shan'n't  keep 
him  :  for  I'll  follow  them  —  and"  •  •  •  • « 
.  She  then  attempted  to  get  out  of  bed 
— •  but  sunk  back  upon  the  pillow,  pale, 
exhausted,  and  almost  breathless. 

"You  have  already  exerted  yourself 
too  much,'*  said  the  Marchioness.-^ "Lie 
still,  I  entreat  you  —  and  endeavour  to 
compose  yourself." 
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Matilda  shobk  her  head  —  but  did  not 
reply. 

^  The  stugeon^  I  understand/'  (said 
hor  Ladyship)  <<  entertain  some  hopes  df 
the  Colonel's  recovery.  And,  should 
that  be  the  case,  if  he  possesses  one  spark 
of  honorable  feding,  he  may  surely  be 
induced  to  do  justice  to  your  character/' 

M^^da  again  shook  her  head. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  Lady/'  said 
the  nurse,  advancing  to  the  bed-side  — 
**  but  the  Doctor  said  Lady  Stanly -must 
not  be  hagitated  on  no  account  whatsum* 
ever.  For  he  said,  if  she  was,  he  could 
not  banswer  for  her  hmtilUcks.  -^  Here, 
my  Lady,"  — *  pouring  out  the  contents 
trf'a  phial  that  she  had  in  her  hand,  and 
giving  it  to  Matilda  —  <<  please  to  take 
this,  lis  sometliing  of  an  imposing  natur^ 
the  Doctor  said,  and  will  do  you  good." 

Matilda  swallowed  the  draught :  and, 
the  Marchioness  having  enjoined  silence, 
she  soon  afterwards  fell  into  a  deep  sleep, 
in  which  she  continued  several  hours. 

On  awaking,  she  appeared  much  re- 
fieshed,  and  perfectly  collected.  And 
having,  in  the  absence  of  her  attendant, 
I  5 
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related  to  the  Marchioness  those  circum* 
stances  to  which  she  had  before  alluded^ 
her  Ladyship  determined  that  ^e  would, 
the  next  morning,  return  to  town, 
whither  she  learned  from  the  servants 
that  Miss  Clayton  was  gone— and  try  if 
it  were  possible  to  prevail  upon  her  to 
do  justice  to  Lady  Stanly. 

But  vain,  on  this  occasion,  was  the 
active  friendship  of  that  amiable  lady.  — 
Miss  Clayton  affected  the  utmost  surprise 
at  this  application.-«rShe  "knew nothing*' 
(she  said)  "  of  the  proof  to  which  Lady 
Stanly  alluded.  Indeed  she  was  afraid 
no  such  proof  had  ever  existed  -^  To  be 
sure.  Lady  Stanly  had  protested  her  in- 
nocence. And,  for  Sir  Charles's  sake  — 
who  was  the  best  man  and  the  tenderest 
husband  that  ever  existed  —  she  hoped 
that  those  protestations  were  sincere.  — 
But,  indeed,  when  she  reflected  on  all 
the  circumstances,  she  could  not  but 
enteitain  strong  suspicions  to  the  con- 
trary —  particularly  when  she  recollected 
that  Lady  Stanly's  partiality  to  the 
Colonel  had  long  been  too  apparent.*^— 
Then,  after  many  professions  of  sorrow, 
17 
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which  the  Marchioness  heard  with  im>- 
pstience  and  disgust,  she  concluded  with 
requesting  that  she  might  not  again  be 
importuned  on  the  subject  And  her 
Ladyship^  finding  entreaties  and  remon- 
strances equally  ineffectual,  at  length 
arose  to  take  leave ;  and  they  separated 
mutally  displeased  with  each  other. 

Happily,  however,  for  the  ill-fated  ob* 
jeet  of  her  hatred,  the  slanderous  in- 
sinuations of  this  unfeeling  woman  rather 
tended  to  confirm  than  to  destroy  the 
opinion  which  the  Marchioness  had  be- 
fore entertained  of  Matilda's  innocence. 
For  Miss  Clayixm  —  who  had  not  been 
at  all  prepared  for  this  visit -^  had,  in 
the  course  of  conversation,  been  thrown 
so  much  off  her  guard,  that  her  evident 
want  of  candor  and  sincerity  could  not 
escape  the  observation  of  her  Ladyship. 

With  a  determination,  therefore,  to 
leave  nothing  unessayed,  that  could  in 
any  shape  tend  to  alleviate  that  misery 
which  she  could  not  remove,  the  Mar- 
chioness—  who  was  acquainted  with 
Tnieworth,  and  knew  of  the  intimacy 
which  had  long  subsisted  between  him 
J  6 
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and  Sir  Charles— *  ordered  her  coach* 
man,  on  quittmg  Miss  Clayton's,  to  drive 
immediately  to  the  hoase  of  Mr.  True* 
worth,  where  she  hoped  to  obtain  some 
information  relative  to  Sir  Charles  and 
the  child. 

Mrs.  Trueworth  was  sitting  in  her 
'drawing-room  with  little  Henry  Stanly 
in  her  lap,  when  the  Marchioness  of 
Rosemont  was  announced. 

"The  Marchioness  of  Rosemont!  — 
I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing  her 
Ladyship.'' 

"  Oh,  Ma'am !"  said  the  nurse  (who 
had  lived  in  the  Stanly  family  ever  since 
the  birth  of  Sir  Charles,  and  who  gene- 
rally found  some  excuse  to  hover  near 
her  young  charge)  "  that's  the  Lady,  who 
used  to  be  so  fond  of  my  poor  Lady  : 
and  I  dares  to  say  she's  come  to  inquire 
something  about  her." 

"Show  the  Marchioness  up,"  said 
Mrs.  Trueworth. 

Entering  the  room  with  that  graceful 
ease  which  banishes  restraint,  and  puts 
ceremony  out  of  countenance,  the  Mar» 
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chioness,  afler  the  usual  salutations,  in* 
quired  for  Mr.  Trueworth. 

•*  He  is  not  at  home,**  was  the  reply  — 
••  But,  if  your  Ladyship  will  honor  me 
with  any  commands  in  his  absence, 
I" 

**  Mrs.  Trueworth,  I  presume  ?" 

<<  The  same,  madam,  at  your  Lady- 
ship's service/' 

There  was  something  in  the  coun- 
tenance of  Mrs.  Trueworth,  that  invited 
coi^dence  —  the  Marchioness  extended 
her  band,  and  said  with  a  smile  ^ — 

"  Do  you  know  that  you  are  quite  an 
dd  acquaintance  of  mine  ?  For,  though 
1  never  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you 
before.  Sir  Charles  Stanly  taught  me, 
long  since,  to  know  and  to  esteem  the 
amiable  Mrs.  Trueworth." 

*<  I  am  infinitely  indebted  to  Sir 
Charles  for  procuring  me  the  honor  of 
your  Ladyship's  notice.  —  But  may  I 
inquire  if  you  have  any  commands  for  Mr. 
Trueworth  ? 

"  Alas!"  said  her  Ladyship  — "  I 
came  to  inquire  for  Sir  Charles  Stanly 
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atad  his  little  boy.  —  A  few  hours  only 
have  elapsed,  since  I  quitted  the  bed- 
side of  his  unfortunate  lady.*' 

"  God  for  ever  bless  and  preserve  your 
Ladyship!"  said  the  nurse^  advancing 
from  the^  comer  into  which  she  had 
shrunk  at  the  entrance  of  the  Mar- 
chioness.—  «*  Oh !  how  kind  it  was  of  you 
to  go  to  see  my  poor  lady !  —  Oh  dear  ! 
Oh  dear!  these  are  sad  doings,  my  lady! — 
Pm  sure,  I  wish  I  had  died  when  I  was  so 
ill  last  winter;  (and,  to  be  sure,  so  I 
should,  if  it  had  not  been  for  Doctor 
Freemore,  who  set  me  to  rights  again) 
and  then  I  should  never  have  lived  to 
see  this  sorrowful  day." 

"  My  good  nurse,"  said  her  Ladyship 

—  "  what  brings  you  here  ?" — And,  at 
that  moment,  her  eye  glancing  on  the 
infant,  which  the  nurse  (while  the  ser- 
vant was  conducting  her  Ladyship  up 
stairs)  had  taken  from  Mrs.  Trueworth 

—  she  exclaimed  — 

"  Good  God !  surely  this  is  Sir  Charles 
Stanly's  child!  yes!  I  cannot  be  mis- 
taken in  these  features.     He  bears  a 
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Strong  resemblance  to  his  lovely  mother. 
—  But  tell  me,  my  dear  Mrs.  Trueworth, 
is  Sir  Charles  here  too  ?*' 

"  No,  madam.  —  Sir  Charles  is  gone 
abroad :  and  Mr.  Trueworth  has  accom* 
panied  him." 

"  Do  you  know  to  what  part  of  the 
Continent  they  are  gone  ? 

**  I  do  not:  their  departure  was  so 
sudden.  And,  indeed,  I  believe  Sir 
Charles  had  not,  at  that  time,  come  to 
any  determination  on  the  subject.'' 

*^  I  am  particularly  anxious  to  know 
bis  destination,"  said  the  Marchioness ; 
"  as  I  wish  much  to  write  to  him.  For  I 
am  persuaded  —  however  appearances 
may  have  tended  to  deceive  him  —  his 
unhappy  lady  is  more  '  sinned  against 
than  sinning.' " 

"  Aye !"  said  the  nurse  with  a  groan. 

"  Sir  Charles,"  said  Mrs.  Trueworth, 
'^  was  too  much  agitated  when  I  saw 
him,  to  enter  into  any  explanation  ;  and 
the  little  I  know  of  the  painful  parti* 
culars,  1  have  gathered  from  Mrs.  Wil- 
son  [the  name  of  the  nurse}  — -  She,  too, 
like  your  Ladyship,  is  inclined  to  acquit 
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Lady  Stanly  of  guilt :  and  Heaven  grant 
that  you  may  both  be  right  1'* 

"  That  false  fiend,"  said  the  Mar- 
chioness  — "  from  whom,  in  the  inno- 
cence of  her  heart,  Lady  Stanly  had  no 
concealments — she  it  is,  who  has  cruelly 
contrived  to  ruin  her  in  the  opinion  of 
Sir  Charles," 

"  If  I  may  make  so  free,  my  Lady,"  said 
Mrs.  Wilson,  "  does  not  your  Ladyship 
mean  that  wicked  Miss  Clayton  ?  Aye 
she's  a  iialsejriend,  sure  enough.  —  That's 
what  I  always  used  to  call  her«  my  Lady : 
for  I  never  had  any  patience  with  her 
deceitful  ways. — And-*  God  forgive  me, 
if  I  judge  her  amiss  —  but  I  do  think 
(saving  your  Ladyship's  presence)  that 
she  had  no  good  in  her  head.  — *  'Tis  my 
belief  that  she  wanted  Sir  Charles  her- 
self: and  that  (according  to  my  mind)  is 
the  long  and  the  short  of  the  matter." 

"  Ha!"  said  the  Marchioness— "I  never 
suspected  that." 

"  Lord  bless  your  Ladyship !  why, 
no :  how  should  you  ?  —  Gentl^olks  see 
one  another  only  when  the  best  side's 
out,  as  one  may  say ;  so  that  their  ser- 
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vants  often  know  more  of  'em  than  they 
know  of  one  another.  For,  when  a  lady 
is  dressed  to  go  out»  and  looking  all 
smiles  and  good  humour,  nobody  knows 
how  cross  she  may  have  been  at  home. 
—  But  servants  see  the  worst  of 
every  body's  ways  —  aye,  and  are  forced 
to  bear  with  the  worst,  too,  my  Lady : 
more's  the  pity  for  them.  —  And  so,  as 
I  was  saying''  • .  •  •  • 

"  There  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  your 
remarks,  I  believe,"  said  the  Marchioness. 
**  But,  pray,  tell  me  what  led  you  to 
sQq>ect  that  Miss  Clayton  had  designs 
upon  Sir  Charles  ?" 

''  Why,  that  is  what  I  am  going  to 
teil  you  as  fast  as  I  can,  my  Lady :  for 
I  don't  love  to  be  tedious,  when  I  am 
telling  a  story,  because  it  puts  people 
out  of  patience. 

But  Mrs.  Wilson  was  tedious — so 
tedious,  that  the  patience  of  her 
auditresses  was  indeed  exhausted  long 
before  she  had  concluded  her  descrip- 
tion of  Miss  Clayton's  (as  she  called 
them)  vilCf  deceitful^  msinhating  ways.  — 
But  I  will  not  tire  my  readers  with  the 
prolixity  of  an  old  nurse,  who  only  re- 
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lated^  in  her  own  tiresome  circumlocu- 
tory stile,  various  particulars,  which, 
though  new  to  the  Marchioness  and  Mrs. 
Trueworth,  have  been  fully  detailed  in  a 
former  part  of  this  narrative.  Suffice  it 
to  observe,  that  her  conversation  tended 
to  convince  those  ladies  that  the  amiable 
and  unfortunate  Matilda  had,  indeed, 
been  the  victim  of  the  treachery  and 
deep  laid  schemes  of  the  cruel  and  un- 
principled Isabella;  who  had,  as  Mrs. 
Wilson  assured  them,  been  assisted  in  her 
designs  by  her  maid,  Mary  Palmer, 
whom  she  believed  to  be  as  artful  as  her 
mistress. 

When  Mrs.  Wilson  had  at  length  con- 
cluded, and  retired  with  the  child,  the 
Marchioness  entered  into  conversation 
with  Mrs.  Trueworthj  from  whom  she 
learned  that  Sir  Charles  had  himself 
consigned  his  little  boy  to  her  care. 
Then  —  having  obtained  from  her  a  pro- 
mise to  give  her  immediate  notice  of 
Trueworth's  arrival  in  England  — her 
Ladyship  (who  was  impatient  to  return 
to  the  forlorn  Matilda)  arose  to  take  her 
leave. 
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**  Farewell  !**  said  she  to  Mrs.  True- 
worth.— "  At  present  I  must  only  hope 
to  retain  a  place  in  your  memory :  here- 
after I  may  aspire  to  be  ranked  among 
your  friends.  —  I  will  now  hasten  to  Lady 
Stanly,  and  cheer  her  sad  heart  with  the 
intelligence  that  her  child  —  though 
denied  to  herself-^  is  safe  under  the 
protection  of  the  amiable  Mrs.  Tru- 
worth.^ 

Mr8.Tnieworth  made  an  appropriate 
reply:  and  they  separated  with  senti- 
ments  of  mutual  admiration  and  good 
wilL 
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CHAP.  X* 

OCULAR  DEMONSTRATION^ 

At  the  expiration  of  ten  days  from  the 
time  of  his  departure,  Trueworth  re- 
turned, ahd  related  to  his  Julia  the  par<k> 
ticulars  which  follow,  in^Sir  Charles's 
own  words. 

After  adverting  to  the  Occurrences  of 
the  masquerade,  which  had  occasioned 
their  sudden  departure  from  London, 
Sir  Charles  continued  — 

"  On  the  evening  of  that  very  day  in 
which  I  had  written  to  you,  describing 
my  present,  and  indulging  in  fond  an- 
ticipations of  future,  happiness — a  cir*. 
cumstance  occurred,  which,  though 
trifling  in  itself,  occasioned  me  consi* 
derable  uneasiness.  It  was  this.  On 
opening  a  drawer,  which,  among  many 
valuable  trinkets,  contained  a  miniature 
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ofljady  Stanly— which  she  had  herself 
presented  to  me  about  two  years  previous 
to  our  union  -<-'  I  was  much  astonished 
to  perceive  that  it  was  gone — tilU  re- 
GoUecting  that  Lady  Stanly  had,  a  few 
days  before,  asked  me  for  the  key,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  she  had  perhaps 
taken  it  thence,  and  deposited  it  in  some 
odier  place.  But,  on  questioning  her, 
she  assured  me  that  she  had  not  even 
seen  it,  and  that  her  only  business  at  the 
drawer  had  been  to  get  from  it  a  brooch, 
which  Miss  Clayton  wished  to  send  to 
her  jeweller  to  copy.  —  I  then  renewed 
niy  search,  and  rummaged  every  place 
likely  or  unlikely  to  contain  it  — but  in 
vain.  It  was  no«where  to  be  found :  and 
I  was  at  length  compelled  to  relinquish 
eveiy  hope  of  recovering  it.  I  could 
not,  however,  banish  the  circumstance 
finom  my  mind:  and  I  talked  of  it  so 
much,  that  Matilda  at  length  entreated 
me  to  desist— observing  at  the  same 
time,  that,  as  I  valued  that  portrait  so 
highly,  she  could  sit  to  the  same  artist 
for  another  whenever  I  pleased. 
^  About  this  time,  a  female  servant. 
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whom  we  had  brought  with  us  from 
London,  had  been  dismissed  for  mis- 
behaviour: and,  after  her  departure,  it 
was  discovered  that  she  had  stolen  several 
little  articles  from  the  other  servants  — 
together  with  some  of  my  property, 
which  I  will  not  lose  time  to  enumerate.  — 
Suspicion  immediately  glanced  at  her,  as 
the  person  who  had  taken  the  miniature. 
Stiil,  however,  it  appeared  strange,  that, 
from  a  drawer  containing  so  many  costly 
jewels  (all  of  which  remained)  a  thief 
should  have  selected  an  article,  which* 
from  the  plainness  of  the  frame,  could, 
to  her,  have  been  of  but  little  value. 

*^  The  miniature  was,  to  me,  however, 
above  all  price.  —  It  had  been  the  gift  of 
early  love,  and  was,  besides,  a  striking 
likeness  of  the  too  lovely  original :  — 
and,  in  the  hope  of  recovering  it, 
(though  I  had  no  serious  intention  to 
prosecute)  I  ofiered  fifty  pounds  for  the 
apprehension  of  the  suspected  thief* 

"  A  day  or  two  after  this  occurrence, 
I  was  attacked  with  a  severe  cold,  which 
(as  it  was  attended  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  fever)   required    some  care: 
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I      and  my  physician  would  not  suffer  me 
to  quit  my  apartment.     And,   on  the 
evening  of  the  third  day  from  the  time 
of  my  confinement,  as  I  was  standing 
near  a  window  which  looked  into  the 
lawn,    I    was   surprised    to    see    Lady 
Stanly,  alone  and  unattended  by  a  servant, 
cross  it  hastily,  and  go  out  at  a  gate 
which  opened  into  an  extensive  plan- 
tation that  led  to  the  high   road. — It 
was  then  growing  dark:  and,  alarmed 
for  her  safety  at  that  hour,  I  was  hasten* 
ingto  the  door,  to  order  a  footman  to 
follow  her ;  when  Miss  Clayton  came  in 
to  inquire  concerning  my  health.     I  ex* 
pressed  to  her  my  apprehensions  about 
Lady  Stanly,  and  my  determination  to 
send  a  footman    after  her^    and   was 
quitting  the  apartment  for  that  purpose, 
when  she  requested  me  to  desist  —  say* 
ing  that  Lady  Stanly  had  expressed  a 
wish  to  enjoy  a  solitary  ramble,  and  had 
abfidutely  rejected  her  company.     I  was 
astonished  and  alarmed}  when,  at  that 
moment.  Miss  Clayton's  maid  came  up 
to  us,  and  exclaimed  — 
**  Do  you  know.  Ma'am,  that  Lady 
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Stanly  is  gone  into  the  plantation  all 
alone  ?  and  I  think  it  is  quite  dangerous, 
because  it  is  so  near  the  road ;  and  it  was 
only  last  night,  that  I  saw  a  man  lurking 
about  the  grounds  muffled  up,  as  if  he 
was  afraid  of  being  known.  —  And  Co- 
lonel AUwin's  man  told  me  last  night, 
that" . . . 

"  Colonel  AUwin's  man !  what  are  you 
talking  of?"  said  Miss  Clayton. — «  What 
should  he  do  here,  when  his  master  is  in 
London?  —  But  perhaps  he  has  quitted 
him." 

^*  No,  ma'am :  the  Colond  himself  is 
now  at  an  inn  in  the  next  village :  and 
his  man  told  me  last  night,  that"  .... 

"  I  heard  no  more. —  The  Colonel  in 
the  neighbourhood!  and  Lady  Stanly 
alone  in  the  plantation!  Heaven  and 
earth!  What  did  I  not  feel  at  that 
moment !  I  caught  up  my  pistols,  that 
were  lying  on  a  table — and  rushed  out 
of  the  house,  followed  by  Miss  Clayton, 
who  vainly  entreated  me  to  compose 
myself. 

<<  I  flew  across  the  lawn :  and,  on  en- 
tering the  plantation,  a  little  dog,  that 
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generally  followed  Lady  Stanly,  came  up 
to  me :  and,  scarcely  conscious  of  what 
I  did,  I  followed,  whither  he  led. 

"  He  ran  toward  a  summer-house, 
which  wa«  at  no  great  distance:  and, 
as  I  drew  near  to  it,  these  words,  in  the 
voice  of  Colonel  Allwin,  met  my  ear 

"  •  Kindest,  loveliest  creature !  my  life 
will  be  too  short  to  prove  my  gratitude.' 

"  I  rushed  toward  the  entrance,  with 
the  pistols  in   my  hand :    and,  on  en- 

tering,  I  beheld Oh  God!  never 

will  the  sight  be  obliterated  from  my 
iawgination— Never,  while  memory  holds 
its  seat  —  never — never  can  I  forget  the 
hwTor  of  that  dreadful  moment,  which 
presoited  to  my  view  my  wife  — the 
woman  I  adored  —  clasped  in  the  arms 
of  Colonel  Aliwin ! 

"  Roused  by  my  phrensied  exclama- 
tions,  Matilda  screamed :  and,  disenga* 
ging  herself  from  the  Colonel,  she  ad- 
vanced  toward  me — and  said— «  Oh 
Stanly !  hear  me !  —  I  am—  I  am' 

•• '  Peace,  woman !'  I  exclaimed.  —  « I 
know  what  you  are.'  —  At  that  moment, 
M  open  letter,  which  was  lying  on  the 
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floor,  caught  my  eye.  —  I  saw  it  was  in 
the  hand-writing  of  Lady  Stanly;  and, 
snatching  it  up,  I  thrust  it  into  my 
bosoni. 

"  The  Colonel  seemed  thunderstruck. 
—  I  presented  the  pistols.  —  *  Villain  ! 
take  your  choice.  —  Your  life  or  mine 
must  be  the  forfeit.' 

"He  took  one  of  the  pistols. — Matilda 
screamed,  and  clung  round  my  neck. — 
Pushing  her  from  me  with  the  utmost 
violence,  I  flew  out  of  the  summer- 
house,  bidding  the  Colonel  follow  me. 

"  He  did  so:  and — as  he  stood  op- 
posite  me,  preparing  to  fire  —  I  beheld 
(Oh  God!  could  you  believe  it)  that 
portrait,  for  which  I  had  so  anxiously 
sought  — that  portrait,  of  which  Ma« 
tilda  had  denied  any  knowledge  —  that 
portrait,  which  I  had  valued,  as  the  gift 
of  early  love.  —  Yes,  Trueworth  !  that 
portrait — that  very  portrait — I  beheld 
suspended  from  the  neck  of  the  villain 
who  had  dishonored  me.  —  This,  second 
damning  proof  was  too  much  for  my 
small  remains  of  reason:  and,  in  the 
phrensy  of  the  moment,  without  wait^ 
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ing  to  know  if  he  was  prepared,  I  fired ; 
and  the  Colonel  fell,  exclaiming,  in  the 
hearing  of  Miss  Clayton  and  several  ser- 
vants,  who  came  up  to  us  at  the  mo- 
ment, <Oh  God!  I  am  killed!  I  am 
murdered !' 

^'I  regarded  him  for  a  moment  in 
gloomy  silence.  Then,  while  a  horrid 
satisfaction  seemed  to  take  possession  of 
my  mind,  I  turned  to  Matilda,  and  said, 
pointing  to  the  Colonel  — 

"  *  Woman !  behold  thy  work !' 

"  Matilda  threw  herself  at  my  feet.  — 
She  called  Heaven  to  witness  that  she 
was  innocent. — Oh !  could  I  have  believ- 
ed her  I  —  But,  afler  what  I  had  seen  — 
what  I  had  heard -^  her  infamy  and  my 
diriionor  were  too  apparent :  and,  afraid 
even  to  trust  myself  with  the  sight  of  an 
object  whose  power  over  my  heart  I  felt 
even  then  —  1  turned  from  her,  and  was 
going,  I  knew  not  whither.  —  But  she 
dung  to  the  skirts  of  my  coat,  exchim- 
ing— 

*•  *  I  am  innocent !  Miss  Clayton  knows 
that  I  am  innocent.  —  That  letter  will 
explain  all.  Fetch  it,  fetch  it,  my  dear 
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Isabella!  You  know  ivhere  it  is. — - 
Make  haste !  bring  it  to  Sir  Charles.  It 
will  convince  him  that  I  did  not  intend 
to  meet  this  wretched  man.' 

"*For  Heaven's  sake,  Lady  Stanly/ 
said  Miss  Clayton  —  *  do  not  appeal  to 
me.  —  I  really  know  nothing  at  all  of 
the  matter:  nor  can  I  conceive  what 
you  mean.* 

« ^  Good  God !'  cried  Matilda.  —  *  Do 
you  not  recollect  that  you  brought  me 
a  letter  ?' 

"  Surveying  her  with  a  look  of  con- 
tempt, Miss  Clayton  indignantly  re« 
plied  — 

"  *  That  you  should  seek  to  exculpate 
yourself,  Lady  Stanly,  is  very  natural : 
but  let  me  caution  you  to  beware  how 
you  attempt  to  do  it  at  my  expense.  I 
wish  with  all  my  soul,  for  both  your 
sakes,  that  I  could  indeed  produce  any 
proof  which  might  convince  Sir  Charles 
that  you  did  not  intend  to  meet  the 
Colonel.  But  you  know  —  well  know 
-^  tfiat  is  impossible.* 

<<  Matilda  screamed,  and  relinquished 
her  hold :    and,   at  that  moment,  my 
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valet  (who  has  lived  with  me  for  years) 
came  to  me,  and  said — 

"  •  For  God's  sake,  Sir,  take  care  of 
yourself.  -*  You  have  not  a  moment  to 
k»e.  —  The  Colonel  (I  fear)  is  mortally 
wounded.  — *  Shall  I  order  your  own  car* 
riage,  or  get  a  postchaise  from  the  inn  ?' 

**  •  I  care  not,*  I  replied.  —  *  Do  what 
you  like.* 

"  Meantime  some  of  the  servants  were 
employed  in  removing  the  Colonel,  who 
appeared  insensible.  —  I  moved  mechani- 
cally toward  the  house.  —  I  did  not  even 
turn  to  look  at  Matilda.  —  I  knew  her 
power,  and  felt  my  own  weakness :  and, 
as  (after  what  I  had  seen  and  heard)  it 
was  impossible  for  me  to  credit  assertions 
of  innocence  which  were  entirely  unsup- 
ported by  proofs,  I  felt  that  we  must 
part  —  and  part  for  ever, 

••  But  my  child!  what  was  to  become  di 
bim  ?  —  Could  I  leave  him  with  an  adul- 
tress  ?  —  Impossible  !  —  •  No,  no  !*  I 
exclaimed  —  *  that  must  not  be.*  —  A 
moment*s  deliberation  determined  me: 
&r,  in  that  short  moment^  I  recollected 
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that  I  had  a  friend :  and  you,  my  dear 
Trueworth,  know  what  followed, 

"  When  Sir  Charles**  (continued  True- 
worth)  "  had  coBcluded  this  painful 
recital,  he  put  into  my  hand  the  letter 
which  he  had  picked  up  in  the  summer- 
house.  It  was  in  Lady  Stanly*s  hand^ 
and  contained  these  words — 

*  I  will  meet  you  at  the  time  and 
place  appointed. — Sir  Charles  is  confined 
to  his  room,  and  will  not  be  likely  to 
observe  us. — Do  not  fail  to  bring  with 
you  the  miniature.* 

*  Matilda.*  *' 

Trueworth  then  explained  to  Julia  the 
arrangements  that  had  taken  place  be- 
tween Sir  Charles  and  himself  relative  to 
the  care  of  the  child.  And,  with  respect 
to  Lady  Stanly — he  said  it  was  Sir 
Charles's  wish  that  his  agent  should  pay 
to  her  (in  addition  to  her  settlement, 
which  was  handsome)  the  sum  of  one 
thousand  pounds  per  annum. 

But,  on  mentioning  this  to  the  Mar- 
chioness, who  came  to  them  as  soon  as  she 
heard  of  Trueworth's  return  — she  in- 
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formed  them  that  Lady  Stanly  had  de- 
dared  she  would  not  accept  any  thing 
hmn  Sir  Charles — having  determined  to 
five  upon  the  interest  of  twenty  thou-^ 
sand  pounds,  which  had  been  secured  to 
her  by  her  fatben 

When  the  Marchioness  learned  from 
Tmeworth  to  what  part  of  the  Con- 
tinent Sir  Charles  was  gone,  she  almost 
determined  to  follow  him,  and  endea- 
vour to  convince  him  of  Lady  Stanly's 
innocence.  —  But  how  convince  Mm? 
Was  it  likely  (after  what  he  had  himself 
witnessed)  that  bare  assertions  would 
have  any  weight?  and  proof,  alas!  she 
could  adduce  none:  for  Miss  Clayton 
still  persisted  in  denying  all  knowledge  of 
that  letter,  which  Matilda  had  called 
upon  her  to  produce  in  her  justification. 
—Nay  more— when  True  worth— (after 
learning  those  circumstances  which  Ma- 
tilda had  related  to  the  Marchioness) 
called  upon  Isabella  himself,  and  con- 
jured her  in  the  most  moving  terms  to 
do  justice  to  Lady  Stanly  —  she  flew 
into  a  violent  passion,  and  protested, 
that— rather  tbiem  be  exposed  to  such 
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repeated  solicitation,  aiid  implied  su- 
spicion—she  would  herself  follow  Sir 
Charies  to  the  Continent,  and  iu>t  only 
convince  him  of  the  truth  of  what  she 
had  before  asserted ->->•  but  make  mch 
disclosures  with  respect  to  Matilda,  as 
should  for  ever  preclude  the  remotest 
chance  of  any  future  reconciliation  be* 
tween  them. 

On  mature  deliberation,  therefore,  tlie 
Marchioness  was  induced  to  relinquish 
her  intention  of  going  to  the  Continent. 
-^  Determined^  however,  to  make  some 
effi>rt  in  behalf  of  Matilda,  she  wrote 
to  Sir  Charles  a  clear  and  circumstantial 
account  of  every  thing  that  had  come 
to  her  knowledge,  which  could  (as  she 
thought)  tend  in  the  slightest  degree 
to  exculpate  Matilda,  or  invalidate  the 
testimony  of  the  malignant  and  vindictive 
Isabella. 

In  due  time,  she  received  a  letter 
from  Sir  Charles,  in  which  (after  thank- 
ing her  in  the  most  animated  terms,  for 
the  interest  she  took  in  the  fate  of  one 
who  must,  he  said,  ever  be  dear  to  his 
heart)  he  assured  her,  that,  though  he 
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would  give  the  world  to  believe  Lady 
Stanly  innocent^  he  could  not  (after  what 
had  come  to  his  knowledge)  entertain 
the  slightest  doubt  of  her  being  inten- 
tionally, if  not  actually,  guilty.— And 
some  intelligence,  which  he  had  (he 
said)  recently  received,  had  tended  to 
impress  that  conviction  more  deeply  on 
his  mind.  And  would  you  then,**  he 
continued — "would  the  Marchioness 
of  Rosemont  —  a  lady  as  elevated  in 
sentiment,  as  she  is  exalted  in  rank' — 
would  she,  indeed,  counsel  the  unhappy 
Charles  Staply  to  disgrace  himself,  and 
stamp  eternal  infamy  on  a  name  hitherto 
unsullied^  by  taking  to  his  arms  a  woman 
who  has  given  such  open  and  unequivocal 
proofs  of  her  preference  for  another — 
and  who— forgetful  of  what  was  due  to 
the  character  of  a  wife  and  a  mother — 
has  degraded  herself  for  ever  in  the  opi- 
nion of  the  world,  and  rendered  herself 
an  object  of  contempt  and  ridicule  even 
to  her  own  servants  ?*' 

This  letter  was  decisive.   It  convinced 
the  Marchioness,  that  all  attempts  to  ef« 
feet  a  reconciliation  would  be  fruitless : 
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and  she  therefore  turned  her  thoughts 
entirely  to  the  forlorn  condition  of  Lady 
Stanly ;  and  did  every  thing  that  a  warm 
heart  and  reflecting  mind  could  suggest, 
to  render  that  condition  as  comfortable 
as  circumstances  would  permit. 

Consoled  by  the  attentions  of  this 
amiable  woman,  and  supported  (as  she 
declared)  by  conscious  innocence — Ma- 
tilda by  degrees  acquired  sufficient  firm- 
ness  to  enter  into  some  plan  for  the  future. 

—  To  retire  from  the  world,  and,  under  a 
change  of  name,  escape  from  the  con- 
sequences  of  that  stigma  which  had  been 
so  unfortunately  attached  to  her  own  — 
was  now  her  first  and  most  ardent  wish  : 
andthe  Marchioness  undertook  to  procure 
her  a  retreat,  and  promised  (at  her  re- 
quest) to  keep  that  retreat  secret  from 
every  one  but  herself. 

**  1  would  not,''  said  Matilda,  when 
talkihg  on  this  subject  to  the  Marchioness 

—  <<  I  would  not,  to  obtaia  a  diadem,  ex- 
pose myself  to  the  contempt  and  derision 
of  the  unfeeling  many,  or  endure  the  no 
less  mortifying  pity  of  the  kinder  few. 
The  viptim  of  indiscretion,  though  not 
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of  guilt  —  let  me,  in  seclusion,  endeavour 
to  forget  what  I  have  been  in  those  de- 
lightful hours  when  I  fondly  imagined 
that  all  who  professed  for  me  affection 
or  friendship,  were,  like  myself,  sincere. 

—  Alasl    how  much  — how    cruelly  — 
.  have  I  been  deceived !  —  In  this  trying 

—  this  humiliating  period  of  my  exis- 
tence, the  voice  of  kindness  or  of  sym- 
pathy has  reached  me  from  no  lip,  save 
yours. — ^You — and  you  only— have  con- 
descended to  notice  the  forlorn  Matilda. 
..You—  who,  in  the  day  of  prosperity, 
professed  least  —  have  alone  in  adversity 
supported  and  consoled  me.  ^  I  will  not 
attempt  to  express  my  gratitude :  for  no 
language  could  do  justice  to  my  feel- 
ings :  and  how  poor— how  insignificant 
-—were  thanks,  to  a  mind  so  elevated  in 
sentiment,  and  so  rich  in  self^approba- 
tion,  as  yours!'' 

'<  A  truce  to  these  compliments,'^  said 
her  Ladyship  — "  and  tell  me— as  I 
think  I  can  soon  procure  a  retreat  that 
will  accord  with  your  ideas  —  should  you . 
not  first  wish  to  see  your  child?" 

'*  Not  for  the  world  would  I  make  the 
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request/*  said  Matilda  — "  though  I 
would  give  that  worid  (if  I  possessed  it) 
to  be  allowed  to  clasp  him  to  my  heart— 
But,  alas!  I  must  not  hope  that  Mrs. 
Trueworth  would  allow  him  to  be  brought 
to  me :  and,  until  my  character  has  been 
cleared  from  the  foul  aspersions  that  have 
been  cast  on  it  by  a  fiend,  I  dare  not 
meet  the  eye  of  any  human  being,  who 
knew  me  in  happier  days.  —  You,  Mar- 
chioness,  will,  (I  know)  from  time  to 
time,  inform  me  of  his  welfare:  and  if, 
at  length,  in  an  hour  of  sickness  or  re- 
morse, Isabella  should  be  induced  to  de- 
clare my  innocence — then  —  and  not 
till  then— will  I  seek  my  child:  for, 
then,  I  know  that  Sir  Charles  would  no 
longer  refuse  him  to  my  arms/* 

Her  voice  faltered ;  and  a  tear  trem* 
bled  in  her  eye.  But  she  struggled  for 
composure ;  and,  after  a  short  pause, 
continued — 

"  But,  if  (which  Heaven  forbid!)  that 
hour  should  never  arrive  — and  my  child 
should  live  long  enough  to  understand 
and  to  feel  the  disgrace  and  infamy  that 
malice  has  attached  to  the  name  of  his 
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mother— «tell  him  Hot— tell  him  not,  (I 
conjure  you)  where  to  find  that  mother : 
for  I  could  not  ^— would  not— endure  to 
meet  the  eye  of  my  son  fixed  on  me  in 
pity  or  in  scorn/' 

*«  My  dear  Lady  Stanly  !*'  said  the 
Marchioness,  embracing  her  —  **  your 
character  rises  upon  me  every  hour: 
and  I  will  hope  that  the  period  is  not  far 
distant)  when  the  artifices  of  that  vile 
treacherous  Miss  Clayton  will  be  exposed 
to  the  world.  —  But,  should  you  indeed 
be  condemned  to  endure  this  load  of  ca^ 
lumny  till  your  son  is  old  enough  to  be 
sensible  of  your  wrongs  — rely  upon  it, 
that  I  will  implicitly  obey  your  injunc-* 
tions ;  for  (believe  me)  1  can  enter  into 
your  feelings  j  as,  under  similar  circum-* 
stances,  I  am  convinced  that  such  would 
have  been  my  own." 

After  this  conversation,  the  active 
friendship  of  the  Marchioness  soon  pro- 
vided for  Lady  Stanly  a  retreat,  that 
exactly  accorded  with  her  wish  of  esca- 
ping from  the  observation  of  all  who  had 
once  known  hen— To  this  retreat,  every 
thing  that  could  promote  her  comfort  or 
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contribute  to  her  amusement,  was  immfs* 
diately  conveyed  j  and,  particularly,  a 
well-chosen  library,  which  her  Ladyship 
determined  to  enrich  from  time  to  time 
with  such  new  publications  as  might  be 
calculated  to  instruct,  or  to  delight. 

Every  thing  being  prepared,  Matilda 
(who,  for  the  sake  of  greater  privacy, 
had  determined  to  hire  servants  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  her  new  residence)  was 
just  preparing  to  step  into  the  Marchio- 
ness's carriage,  in  which  she  was  to  travel 
to  the  nearest  t6wn ;  when  her  maid 
(who  had  lived  with  her  for  some  years) 
entered  the  room,  and  entreated,  with 
tears  in  her  eyes,  to  be  permitted  to  ac* 
company  her. 

**  My  good  girl,'*  said  Matilda  — 
«*  consider,  that,  if  you  go  with  me,  you 
must  bid  adieu  to  all  whom  you  love ; 
and  must  not  even  tell  them  whither  you 
are  going.*' 

"  I  don't  mind  that,  my  Lady— I 
don't,  indeed :  for  (you  know)  my  poor 
mother  is  dead :  and,  though  my  father 
has  no  child  but  me,  he  does  not  seem  to 
care  any  thing  about  me,  since  he  has 
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got  a  new  wife.  — You  know^  my  Lady, 
they  say,  step-mothers  make  step-fathers: 
and  I'm  sure  Tve  found  it  so :  and  so,  if 
you  will  but  let  me  go  with  you,  my 
Lady,  I  sha'n't  care  if  'tis  to  the  Land's 
End,  or  further^  if  we  a'n't  forced  to  go 
to  sea :  for,  to  be  sure,  Pve  been  a  little 
afraid  of  the  water  ever  since  my  poor 
dear  brother  was  drowned.'* 

"  But  your  lover,  Mary,"  said  Ma- 
tilda— "  what  of  him  ?— Should  you  not 
like  to  go  to  Stanly  Hall  again  ?" 

"  Oh  dear,  my  Lady  !'*  said  Mary, 
bursting  into  tears  —  "  pray,  don't  talk 
of  him :  for  I  never  desire  to  hear  his 
name  again.  For,  while  I've  been  in 
London,  he  has  got  a  new  sweetheart, 
and  has  had  the  banns  published,  and  is 
going  to  be  married  out  of  hand  —  a  de- 
catful,  cruel,  falsehearted  man  as  he 
is !  For  I'm  sure  it  was  only  the  night 
before  we  came  away  from  Stanly  Hall, 
that  he  swore  again  and  again,  that  he 
would  never  marry  any  body  but  me.  — 
But  'tis  my  belief,  the  men  will  swear 
any  thing :  and  I'll  never  listen  to  one  of 
'em  again  —  no!  never  as  long  as  I've 
breath    to    draw."     Here   Mary   again 
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wept,  and  again  entreated  that  her  Lady 
would  permit  her  to  go  with  her  —  de- 
daring  that  she  would  obey  her  direc- 
tions in  every  thing.  "  And  I  should 
like,"  said  the  poor  girl,  "  to  go  where 
nobody  knows  me :  and  then  I  sh'an't  be 
teased  about  his  falseheartedness." 

Matilda  hesitated,  and  looked  at  the 
Marchioness,  who  said  — 

"  Take  the  poor  girl  with  you.  Lady 
Stanly,  by  all  means.  The  attention  of 
a  faithful  domestic  will,  in  your  situation, 
be  particularly  acceptable." 

**  Thank  you !  thank  you !  God  bless 
your  Ladyship  1"  said  Mary — *<  Til  be 
ready  in  a  minute  or  two :  for,  when  I 
heard  last  night,  that  my  Lady  was 
going,  I  could  not  sleep  a  wink.  And  so 
I  packed  up  all  my  clothes  in  readiness, 
in  hopes  that  I  might  be  permitted  to 
go :  and  I  wanted  to  ask  my  Lady  all 
the  morning ;  but,  some  how  or  other,  I 
could  not  get  it  out  till  now." 

Then,  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  she 
ran  out  of  the  room,  to  prepare  for  her 
journey. 

At  an  inn  in  the  nearest  town,  the 
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Marchioness  (who  bad  determined  to 
accompany  Lady  Stanly  to  her  retreat) 
dismissed  her  carriage;  and,  having' 
(M-dered  her  coachman  to  return  immedi- 
ately  to  London,  she  procured  a  post- 
chaise,  in  which  they  traveUed  to  the 
next  stage.  There  they  slept  that  night  t 
and,  in  the  morning,  ailer  paying  their 
bill,  they,  under  pretext  of  viewing  the 
town,  quitted  the  house — and,  to  avoid 
the  diance  of  being  traced,  procured,  at 
another  inn,  places  in  the  stage,  which 
set  them  down  within  half  a  mile  of  their 
place  of  destination. 

The  greater  part  of  Lady  Stanly^s 
wardrobe  had,  by  the  contrivance  of  the 
Marchioness,  been  sent  thither  before 
her.  But  poor  Mary's  clothes  had  been 
left  behind  her  at  the  inn— «a  circum-^ 
stance,  to  which  she  adverted  with  no 
little  concern  —  **  not  (as  she  said)  that 
she  valued  the  clothes  because  they  were 
clothes  —  only  some  of  them  had  belong-^ 
ed  to  her  poor  mother :  and  she  did  not 
like  to  part  with  them  on  that  account  ^ 
and  some  had  been  given  to  her  by  her 
brother,  who  was  drowned ;  and  she  sef 
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great  store  by  them,  for  his  sake.  And 
then  her  Lady,  when  she  was  married, 
had  given  her  such  a  number  of  beauti- 
ful things,  and"....  and,  in  fine,  it  ap- 
peared, that,  though  Mary  did  not  (as 
she  had  said)  value  them  because  they 
were  clothes ;  yet  were  there  so  many, 
that  she  wished  to  keep,  that  she  would 
have  been  puzzled  to  determine  what 
pait  of  them  she  could  contentedly 
spare.  And  the  Marchioness,  therefore, 
with  her  usual  good-nature,  condescend- 
ed to  promise  that  she  would  find  some 
method  of  getting  them  conveyed  to  her 
from  the  inn. 

After  staying  with  Matilda  a  few 
days,  the  Marchioness  took  an  affectio- 
nate leave  of  her,  and  returned  to  Lon- 
don, wher6  her  long  absence  had  afforded 
much  matter  for  conversation  ^nd  con- 
jecture,—  To  the  inquiries  concerning 
Matilda,  with  which,  on  her  arrival,  she 
was  immediately  assailed,  she  made  but 
little  reply :  and,  when  some  ladies,  who 
knew  that  she  had  visited  her,  expressed 
their  astonishment  at  her  countenancing 
an  adultre^s,  she  replied  with  a  smile -^ 
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**  You  ought  to  be  much  obliged  to 
me  for  affording  you  something  to  talk 
about;  as  I  conclude  there  must  have 
been  a  great  dearth  of  scandal  In  .my 
absence;  or,  surely,  you  would,  ere 
this,  have  forgotten  Lady  Stanly. 

"  Scandal  I"  exclaimed  one  of  the  la- 
dies — "Is  it  scandal  to  speak  the  truth  ?** 

"  Scandal  and  truth,**  replied  her 
Ladyship,  <*  are  so  seldom  found  toge- 
ther, that  I  fancy  those  who  devote  their 
Ume  to  the  one,  are  not  much  acquainted 
with  the  other.** 

"  You  are  severe,  Marchioness, — But 
I  know  Lady  Stanly  was  always  a  great 
&vorite  of  yours.** 

"  fVas^  and  is. — I  like  her  more  than 
ever.** 

"  Is  it  possible?** 

"  Nothing  more  true.  —  In  prosperity, 
I  admired  her  beauty,  and  was  charmed 
with  her  vivacity.  —  Adversity  has  drawn 
forth  latent  virtues,  which  have  for  ever 
fixed  my  esteem.** 

"  Esteem !  Good  God !  And  you 
talk  of  an  adultress!** 

•^  Lady  Stanly  is  not  an  adultress.** 
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**  When  a  man  finds  his  wife  in  the 
arms  of  a  man  of  gallantry^  and  sees  a 
portrait  of  that  wife  (which  he  had  him* 
self  lost,  and  inquired  for  in  vain)  hang- 
ingfrom  the  neck  of  that  man — pray> 
what  is  he  to  suppose  ?*' 

"  The  conductofSirCharles,'' replied 
her  Ladyship,  "(which  I  by  no  means 
presume  to  condemn)  is  the  best  answer 
to  that  question/* 

"  Ah,  Marchioness!  say  what  you 
will.  Lady  Stanly  is  guilty.'* 

**  Of  one  crime,  ladies,  even  1  will 
allow  that  she  is  guilty,—  Extraordinary 
beauty  is  indeed  a  crime,  that  some 
women  cannot  easily  forgive/* 

One  of  the  ladies  again  remarked  that 
lier  Ladyship  was  severe ;  and  another  — 
whose  visage  showed  her  guiltless  of  that 
crime  —  said  hastily — 

"  Well,  I  protest  I  never  thought 
Lady  Stanly  so  extremely  beautiful. 
Her  complexion,  to  be  sure,  looks  fine 
—  particularly  at  night:  but  com- 
plexions, now-a^days,  are  too  cheap  to 
be  envied.  —  But,  *pray,  is  it  really  true 
that  the  Colonel  is  likely  to  recover  ?*' 
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**  It  is.  —  I  understand  that  the  sur- 
geons (who  at  first  thought  him  mortally 
wounded)  have  at  length  succeeded  in 
their  endeavours  to  extract  the  ball ;  and 
they  now  pronounce  him  to  be  in  a  fair 
way.*' 

"  Oh  the  horrid  wretch  !**  exclaimed 
another  lady  —  "  I  declare,  I  shall  be 
quite  shocked  at  the  sight  of  him.  —  But 
I  suppose  he  will  never  again  presume 
to  show  his  face  among  women  of  cha- 
racter.** 

*^  Why  not?**  said  the  Marchioness  — 
"  Ladies  (to  do  them  justice)  are  gene* 
rally  very  indulgent  to  gentlemen  on 
these  occasions. 

But,  sad  to  tell !  full  many  a  fair. 

Who  OD  the  spoiler  smiles, 
Would  shuDy  with  prud'ry's  nicest  care, 

The  victim  of  his  wiles. 
But  heav*n-bom  Virtue,  less  severe, 

The  trembling  wretch  would  aid ; 
Nor  blush  to  drop  her  softest  tear 

For  Innocence  betray'd. 

"  But,  ladies,  let  us  wave  a  subject, 
on  which  we  are  not  at  all  likely  to  agree. 
—  I  trust,  the  cloud  that  now  rests  on 
the  fair  fame  of  Lady  Stanly,  will,  ere 
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long,  be  dispelled :  and,  until  then,  you 
will  probably  hear  no  more  of  her. — ^ 
And  now  we  will,  if  you  please,  talk  of 
^ny  fan(iy  ball,  which  I  hope  you  will  do 
me  the  honoi"  to  attend  next  week.** 

A  fancy  ball!  and  so  soon  as  next 
week!  —  The  ladies  were  delighted.— 
And,  though  each  of  them  happened 
just  then  to  have  a  multipHcity  of  en- 
gagements, they  could  not  possibly  deny 
themselves  the  pleasure  of  waiting  on 
her  Ladyship.  They  soon  afterward 
arode  to  take  leave  t  and  so  delightfully 
were  they  for  some  days  engaged  in 
thinking  of  their  own  characters  for  the 
ensuing  ball,  that  the  character  of  the 
unfortunate  Matilda  was,  for  the  time, 
forgotten. 

When  the  wished-for  evening  arrived, 
all  was  gaiety  and  splendor:  and  even 
those,  who  had  been  the  loudest  to  con- 
demn her  Ladyship  for  condescending  to 
notice  an  adultress,  were  compelled  to  ac- 
knowledge that  she  was  a  woman  of  supe- 
rior taste.  —  To  be  sure,  (they  remarked) 
it  was  a  pity  that  she  was  not  a  little  more 
nice,  and  was  so  fond  of  displaying  her 
15 
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wit,  even  at  the  expense  of  good-nature, 
and  sometimes  of  good  manners.  But, 
then,  they  ought  to^  forgive  her,  when 
she,  every  now  and  then,  made  them 
such  delightful  amends.  And,  in  fine, 
they  agreed,  Jbr  that  night  at  least,  to 
look  on  the  bright  side  of  her  character; 
— thinking,  probably,  that  it  would  be 
time  enough  to  reverse  the  picture,  when 
their  optics — no  longer  dazzled  byth6 
brilliancy  of  the  scene  around  them  — 
might  be  better  qualified  to  discover 
specks,  which,  (truth  to  say)  like  those 
on  the  sun,  were  by  no  means  visible  to 
common  observers. 
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CHAP.  XL 

DISAPPOINTMENTS 

V AiN,  however,  had  been  the  wish  of 
the  amiable  Marchioness,  that  the  cloud, 
which  rested  on  the  fair  fame  of  Lady 
Stanly,  might  soon  be  dispelled :  for,  at 
the  period  at  which  this  history  com* 
niences,  twenty  years  had  passed  away  ; 
and  Lady  Stanly  still  lay  under  the  im- 
putation of  guilt.  —  But,  as  the  place  of 
her  retreat  was  only  known  to  the  Mar- 
chioness, little  indeed  was  now  said  or 
thought  about  an  individual,  who  — 
having  long  since  ceased  to  be  an  object 
of  envy  — was,  consequently,  no  longer 
one  of  dishke.  The  feeling  few,  indeed, 
who  had  seen  and  admired  her  on  her 
first  entrance  into  the  gay  world,  some- 
times spoke  of  her  with  a  sigh:  and, 
now  and  then,  a  sensible  matron  —  ad- 
verting to  her  fate  —  would  remind  the 
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young  and  beautiful  wife,  that  an  inor- 
dioate  love  of  pleasure  and  admiration 
is  always  dangerous,  and  sometimes 
fsLtal. 

During  this  long  interval  —  though 
tlie  Colonel  recovered  —  Sir  Charles 
Stanly  had  never  visited  his  native  land; 
but  had  wandered  from  place  to  place, 
not  in  search  of  happiness  —  No  I  thatf 
even  from  his  boyish  years,  had  been  so 
closely  linked  with  the  idea  of  Matilda — 
th2^  to  seek  for  the  one,  while  separated 
from  the  other,  he  knew  and  felt,  would 
be  in  vain :  and  he  had  travelled  from 
clime  to  clime,  not  with  the  hope  of  ob- 
taining felicity,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
forgetting  that  he  had  ever  enjoyed  it.  — 
Yet  even  this  negative  happiness  was,  at 
times,  broken  in  upon,  and  destroyed: 
for  the  image  of  Matilda,  in  all  the  grace 
of  l>eaoty  —  of  Matilda,  such  as  she  had 
been  during  the  first  months  of  their 
union  —  would  present  itself  to  his  men- 
tal view  :  and,  while  tender  recollections 
rushed  upon  his  soul,  he  would  some* 
times  blame  himself  tor  having  refused 
to  listen  to   her  protestations  of  inno- 

VOL.  I.  L 
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cence.  And,  when  hope  would,  though 
but  for  a  moment,  suggest  the  possibi- 
lity that  those  protestations  might  have 
been  true,  his  heart  would  overflow  with 
tenderhess:  and  he  would  almost  de- 
termine to  brave  "  the  world's  dread 
laugh,''  and  seek  again  this  cherished 
object  of  his  earliest  love. 

Meantime,  beneath  the  care  of  True- 
worth  —  who,  about  two  years  after  the 
departure  of  Sir  Charles,  had  lost  his. 
amiable  wife  —  Henry  Stanly  (the  son  of 
Sir  Charles  and  the  ill-fated  Matilda) 
had  grown  to  manhood.  —  Henry, 
though  he  had  never  seen,  had  been 
taught  by  Trueworth  to  consider  his 
father  as  one  of  the  first  of  human 
beings!  nor  had  that  gentleman  failed 
to  impress  upon  his  mind  every  circum- 
stance that  had  come  to  his  knowledge, 
which  could  in  any  way  tend  to  lessen 
the  painful  and  humiliating  apprehen^ 
sion  of  a  mother's  guilt. 

Mrs.  Wilson,  too,  the  old  nurse — » 
who  (though  Sir  Charles  had  secured  to 
her  a  comfortable  independence)  had,  at 
her  own  request,  been  permitted  to  con* 
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tinue  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Trueworth  j 
where  (as  she  said)  ^*  the  sight  of  her 
dear  Mr*  Henry  did  her  old  heart  good*' 
—  she,  too,  loved  to  talk  to  Henry  of 
his  parents,  who  were  (she  declared) 
**  the  best  and  kindest-hearted  gentle^ 
man  and  lady  that  ever  existed,*'  Their 
separation  she  lamented  incessantly: 
and,  while  she  told  over  and  over  again 
those  nursery  anecdotes^  which  she  had, 
twenty  years  before,  related  to  the  Mar* 
chioness  and  Mrs.  Trueworth  —  she 
would  contrast  the  beauty  and  sweetness 
of  bis  mother  with  the  ugliness  and  pride 
of  that  vile  Miss  Clayton,  whose  officious 
interference  with  her  management  of 
himself  she  still  remembered,  and  spoke 
of  with  indignation.  And,  while  she 
dwelt  with  particular  asperity  on  her 
wicked,  deceitful,  insinivaiing  ways,  she 
would  declare  her  conviction,  that  she 
and  that  good-for-nothing  Colonel  had 
laid  their  wicked  heads  together,  to  draw 
her  dear  lady  into  that  scrape,  and  make 
Sir  Charles  believe  that  she  had  done 
wrong;  though  she  thought  from  the 
first,  and  should  believe  till  her  dying 
L  2 
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day,  that  she  was  as  innocent  as  the 
child  unborn/* 

"  An  old  nurse,  my  dear  Madam/' 
(said  Captain  Dash  wood  to  Miss  Blight- 
worth,  twenty  years  before  this  period) 
^*is  generally  a  tedious  disagreeable 
creature.**  —  But,  though  time  had  hy 
no  means  tended  to  improve  Mrs.  Wilson's 
talents  for  conversation,  the  young  and 
elegant  Henry  Stanly  (though  he  some- 
times felt  that  she  was  tedious)  had  never 
thought  her  disagreeable. — She  talked 
to  him  of  his  parents :  and  he  was  too 
much  interested  in  the  matter  of  her  oft 
repeated  tales,  to  quarrel  with  the  manner 
in  which  they  were  related. -—Besides, 
he  had  early  learned  from  his  tutor  and 
Mr.  Trueworth,  to  pay  the  utmost 
deference  to  age.  And,  as  he  really 
loved  Mrs.  Wilson  for  the  care  that  she 
had  taken  of  him  in  childhood  —  and 
possessed  sufficient  discrimination  to 
discern  her  real  merit  —  he  always  treated 
her  with  the  most  condescending  kind- 
ness :  and  so  much  was  the  good  woman's 
self-love  flattered  by  the  apparently  res- 
pectful attention,  with  Avhich  he  listened 
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to  her  COD versation  —  that  she  would 
often  remark  to  Emma  Truewortb  (Mr. 
Tnieworth's  only  child)  that  her  dear 
young  master  (God  bless  him  !)  had  not 
a  bit  of  pride,  and  would  make  just  such 
another  man  as  his  father  and  his  grands 
^ther  were  before  him ;  who  had  both 
such  a  kind  way  of  looking  and  speaking 
to  people  that  were  below  them,  that,  for 
her  part,  when  she  was  talking  to  them, 
she  always  used  to  forget  that  she  was 
poor. 

But,  if  Henry — while  she  spoke  of 
bis  parents  —  could,  without  betraying 
impatience  or  disgust,  endure  the  tedious 
prolixity  of  Mrs.  Wilson ;  how  great  was 
his  delight,  when  the  Marchioness  of 
Rosemont  became  in  her  turn  their  en* 
thumastic  panegyrist!  When  adverting 
to  their  first  entrance  into  the  gay  world, 
she  would  describe  the  manly  elegance^ 
the  superior  understanding  and  elevation 
of  sentiment,  which  had  distinguished 
his  father,  and  portray  in  lively  colors  the 
grace,  the  beauty,  the  bewitching  sweet*^ 
ness,  and  really  amiable  disposition,  of  his 
injured  and  unfortunate  mother.  —  Th^ 
L  3 
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conversation  of  ber  Ladyship  —  replete 
.with  good  sense  and  vivacity  — was  at 
all  times  instructive  and  entertaining. 
jShe  had  read  much,  and  reflected  more : 
-—and  dull  and  insensible,  indeed,  must 
have  been  the  individual,  who,  in  ber 
society,  could  have  noted  the  flight  of 
time.  Yet  never  did  this  highly.gifted 
woman  afibrd  so  much  delight  to  the 
youthful  Henry,  as  when  (to  gratify  him) 
«he  would  depart  from  her  general  rule^ 
and  repeat  again  and  again  the  tale  which 
she  had  told  before. 

How  often  had  Henry,  while  conversing 
on  this  subject,  implored  her  to  reveal  to 
/him  the  place  of  his  mother's  retreat ! 
But  — faithful  to  the  promise  which  slie 
Jbad  given  to  Matilda  —  this  request  her 
Ladyship  had  invariably  refused  :  and  he 
had  latterly  become  so  importunate,  that, 
one  day— -when  he  had  been  more  than 
usually  pressing  —  the  Marchioness —  to 
put  an  end  to  entreaties  which  she  knew 
not  how  to  resist  —  thus  addressed 
him  — 

"  It  grieves  me,  Mr.  Stanly,  to  be  com- 
pelled so  repeatedly  to  refuse  a  request 
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SO  natural  on  your  part.  But,  until  your 
mother  herself  absolves  me  from  my 
promise,  I  will  not  reveal  the  place  of 
bar  retreat  to  any  human  being*  And, 
if  you  persist  in  thus  importuning  me,  I 
must  in  future  deny  myself  the  pleasure 
d  seeing  you  at  all.  —  I  have  endeavour- 
ed to  prevail  upon  Lady  Stanly  to  with- 
draw her  prohibition,  in  your  favor— but 
in  vain.  —  She  will  not  (she  declares) 
meet  the  eye  of  her  son,  until  his  father 
himself  shall  conduct  him  to  her  arms. '' 

"Good  God  !*'  saic^Henry  —  «  am  I 
then  never  to  behold  her?  Oh,  Mar- 
chioness!  pity  me !  pity  the  feelings  oi 
a  son,  who  must  never  hope  to  gaze  on 
the  face  of  his  mother !" 

"  Alas  !*'  she  replied — "  of  what  avail 
is  my  pity  ?  It  will  not  remove  the  evil, 
of  which  you  so  feelingly  complain.  — • 
Could  we  discover  the  retreat  of  that  vile 
Miss  Clayton  —  that  fiend,  who  has 
destroyed  the  happiness  of  both  your 
parents — Aen^  indeed,  there  might  be 
some  hope.  But  it  is  now  so  long  since 
ire  have  obtained  any  tidings  of  her,  that 
1-4 
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I  almost  despair  of  ever  finding  her 
again/* 

"  I  will  find  her/*  said  Henry.—  *•  If 
she  is  in  existence,  she  shall  not  escape 
me.  —  In  the  course  of  a  few  months,  I 
shall  be  of  age :  and  then,  even  at  the 
hazard  of  offending  my  father,  I  am 
determined  to  go  in  pursuit  of  her.  And^ 
if  I  can  but  obtain  the  slightest  clue  to 
direct  me  in  my  search,  no  danger  shall 
appal — ^no  dbtance,  no  difficulties  deter 
me.  —  Even  to  the  utmost  extremity  ot' 
the  earth,  wilF- 1  pursue  the  wretch  — 
nor  quit  her,  Hill  I  have  wrung  from  her 
guilty  soul  an  avowal  of  my  mother's 
innocence." 

"  There  spoke  the  son  of  Charles  and 
Matilda  Stanly,"  said  the  Marchioness, 
extending  her  hand,  which  he  respect- 
fully raised  to  his  lips.  —  "  Noble,  exceU 
lent  young  man !  Something  whispers  me 
that  your  efforts  will  be  crowned  with 
success  ;  and  that,  through  your  means, 
your  mother  will  be  again  restored  to  the 
love  and  confidence  of  your  father  -—  and 
to  that  society,  of  which  she  was  once 
the  brightest  ornament.'' 
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*»  Heaven  grant  it !"   said  Henry  — 
vA^nd,  oh !  if  my  mother  could  be  induced 

—  though  but  for  a  moment  —  to  admit 
me  to  her  presence  —  then  I  should  in^^ 
deed  have  hope,  that*' 

^•Good  morning,   Mr.  Stanly!"   said 
her  Ladyship,  moving  toward  the  door. 

—  "  I  would  not  willingly  hear  any  thing, 
that  might  force  me  to  banish  you  en- 
tirely: and  you  know  what  I  told  you 
just  now.  —  I  am  now  going  to  write  to 

your  mother —  1  will  teU  her  all  you  say, 
and  all  you  look  —  but  I  can  promise 
nothing  further.  —  Adieu  !** 

"  Adieu,  Madam  !'*  said  Henty  —  «*  In 
future,  I  will  endeavour  to  be  more  obe- 
dient to  your  commands:  and,  should 
I  again  offend,  the  error  will  be  invo- 
luntary. For,  who,  that  has  once  en- 
joyed, would  wilfully  incur  the  hazard 
of  being  excluded  from,  the  society  of 
the  Marchioness  of  Rosemont  ?*' 

«*  Very  fine !  —  But  remember,  you  are 
not  DOW  talking  to  Emma  Trueworth.'* 

They  then  separated :  and  Henry  bent 
his  steps  to  the  house  of  his  guardian, 
where,  on  entering  the  sitting  parloui;, 
L  5 
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the  first  object  that  met  his  view  was 
Emma  Trueworth,  seated  near  a  table, 
with  her  head  resting  on  her  hand  —  and 
apparently  lost  in  thought. 

«*Erama!  dear  Emma!'*  said  Henry, 
going  to  her  and  looking  anxiously  in  her 
face — "what's  the  matter?  —  has  any 
thing  happened  ? — You  look,  as  if  you 
had  been  weeping.** 

"No!  no!  I  have  not,"  said  Emma, 
turning  from  him,  and  drawing  her  hand 
across  her  eyes.  —  "I  have  a  cold  — 
that's  all ;  —and  my  eyes  are  perhaps  a 
little^ . .  • 

«A  cold!  — Ah,  Emma!  don't  de- 
ceive me.  —  Something,  I  am  sure,  must 
have  occurred.  — Where  is  my  guardian? 

At  this  moment  Trueworth  entered 
the  room,  with  a  letter  in  his  hand.  — 
"  From  your  father,  Henry,"  said  he, 
presenting  it. 

Henry  took  the  letter:  and,  having 
hastily  perused  it,  he  entreated  True- 
worth  to  tell  him  what  had  occurred  to 
distress  Emma. 

"  Emma  is  a  little  indisposed,"  he  re- 
pliedi  -^  Then,  turning  to  her,  he  said. 
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**  jyfjr  dear,  I  would  advise  you  to  retire 
to  your  apartment." 

GJad  to  avail  herself  of  this  well-timed 
hint,  Emma  hastily  arose,  and  quitted 
the  room  —  leaving  Henry  in  the  most 
painful  state  of  suspense,  as  he  was  con* 
vinced  that  something  had  happened, 
to  distress  her,  which  he  was  not  per- 
mitted to  know. 

To  divert  his  attention  from  this  sub- 
ject —  and  for  another  reason  which  will 
soon  appear  -—  Trueworth  requested 
Heniy  to  take  a  walk  into  the  city,  to 
transact  some  business  for  him  at  his 
banker's.  And,  when  he  was  gone,  he 
drew  from  his  pocket  a  letter,  which  he 
had  that  morning  received  from  Sir 
Charles  Stanly  —  and  the  contents  of 
vihich  had  occasioned  that  dejection 
which  Henry  had  perceived  in  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  lovely  Emma. 

Trueworth — believing  that  a  marriage 
between  their  children  would  be  as  agree- 
able to  Sir  Charles  as  to  himself —  had 
beheld  with  pleasure  the  attachment 
which  had  long  existed  between  Henry 
Stanly  and  his  daughter.  —  And,  as 
L  6 
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Henry  had  solicited  his  consent  to  lead 
Emma  to  the  altar  when  he  should  have 
completed  his  minority,  he  had  written  to 
Sir  Charles,  acquainting  him  with  his  son's 
request:  and  he  had  awaited  his  reply 
without  much  anxiety -^conBdently  an* 
ticipating,  that  it  would  be  favorable.  — 
And,  as  he  wished  to  give  Henry  and 
his  daughter  an  agreeable  surprise,  he 
had  determined  not  to  mention  that  he 
had  applied  to  Sir  Charles  for  his  con- 
sent, until  that  consent  should  be  actually 
obtained. 

While  Henry,  that  morning,  had  been 
with  the  Marchioness,  Trueworth  (who 
was  sitting  with  Emma)  had  received  by 
the  post  two  letters  from  Sir  Charles  ~- 
one  for  himself,  and  the  other  for  Henry. 

Certain  (as  he  believed)  of  Sir  Charles's 
entire  concurrence  in  his  wish  to  pro- 
mote the  happiness  of  their  children  -*- 
he  broke  the  seal  of  that  which  was  ad- 
dressed to  himself -'-^  with  the  air  of  a 
man  who  was  already  acquainted  with  the 
contents.  But,  in  an  instant,  Emma-^ 
l?hose  eyes  were  fixed  upon  his  face  -^ 
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stmck  with  the  change  in  his  appearance, 
said  hastily  — 

"  My  dear  father !  what* s  the  matter  ?" 

Trueworth  was  silent. 

Emma,  with  increased  anxiety,  re- 
peated her  question  —  adding,  **  I  am 
sure  that  letter  contains  some  unpleasant 
intelligence.'* 

**  My  poor  girl !  — my  poor  Henry  1** 
efaculated  Trueworth. 

**  Oh !  do  not  -^  do  not  keep  me  in 
suspense,'*  cried  Emma  —  "I  can't  bear 
it." 

*«  That  letter,"  said  Trueworth,  throw- 
ing  it  on  a  table  — -  **  that  cruel  letter  has 
blasted  all  my  hopes.  •—  And  you  —  who, 
1  had  fondly  believed,  would  have  been 
the  happiest  of  your  sex  —  must  how" 
He  paused,  as  if  afraid  to  pro- 
ceed; while  Emma -^  whose  eye  had 
glaQced  on  the  letter  which  lay  on  the 
table  —  inquired  hastily  — 

■<  Is  not  that  letter  from  Sir  Charles 
Stanly?" 

*«  It  is.'^ 

<*  And  the  intelligence  which  it  con- 
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tains,  more  immediately  concerns  m^ 
self?*' 

"  It  does  indeed  —  too  nearly  V* 

"  Tell  me,  then,  the  worst  at  once.  — 
I  am  not  (I  trust)  entirely  destitute  of 
fortitude :  and  I  will  try  to  submit —  to 
bear  any  thiiig,  if  you  — if  you,  my 
father,  are  not  quite  miserable.  —  Tell 
me,  then,  what'' .... 

"Tell  thee!  — No!  no!  I  cannot— 
I  cannot  plunge  a  dagger  into  the  heart 
of  my  child." 

Emma  threw  herself  at  his  feet. 

"  If  you  would  not  indeed  destroy 
that  child,  relieve  her  from  this  torturing 
suspense. — No  reality  can  be  more  dread- 
ful, than  the  fears  which  distract  me  at 
this  moment." 

"  Oh  !  rise,  my  amiable  —  my  unfor« 
tunate  child!"  said  Trueworth  —  "  and 
I  will  endeavour  to  tell  thee  all."  —  Then 
raising  her,  and  placing  her  in  a  chair 
by  his  side  —  he,  after  a  few  moments' 
hesitation,  began  by  relating  his  appli- 
cation  to  Sir  Charles,  and  his  reason  for 
cpncealing  that  application  from  Henry 
and  herself.  —  But,  when  he  would 
15 
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have  added,  that  Sir  Charles  had  refused 
his  consent  to  their  UDion,  his  voice 
faltered :  and,  ere  he  could  summon  re- 
solution to  proceed,  Emma  exclaimed  — 

"  I  know  too  well  what  you  would 
say,  —  Sir  Charles  has  rejected  your  pro- 
posals." 

"  He  has  —  positively  —  decidedly  — 
Ohl  could  I  have  foreseen  this,  I  might 
then,  perhaps,  have  preserved  thee  irom 
the  pangs  of  disappointed  love.  —  But  it 
is  now  too  late.  —  The  die  is  cast  —  and 
your  happiness  —  and  Henrj'*s,  and  mine 
-^is  for-ever  destroyed." 

Emma  did  not  reply.  —  Stunned  by 
this  cruel  blow  which  had  annihilated 
every  hope  —  she  sat  in  her  chair,  pale, 
motionless,  and  silent — No  exclamation, 
DO  murmur,  escaped  her  lips,  till  — 
aroused  by  the  voice  of  her  father  (who 
dreaded  the  alienation  of  reason)  she 
started  from  her  chair:  and,  while  a 
flood  of  tears  relieved  her  almost  bursting 
heart,  she  exclaimed — clasping  her  hands 
in  all  the  agony  of  woe  — 

"  Oh !  who  shall  tell  this  cruel  news 
to  Henry?'* 
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"  *  Thank  Heaven  V'  said  her  father, 
who  (relieved  from  the  horrid  appre- 
hension which  her  silence  had  excited) 
was,  for  a  moment,  less  sensible  of  the 
misery  that  oppressed  him. 

Emma  looked  at  him  in  astonishment. 

"  My  child !  my  darling  Emma  !*'  said 
he,  clasping  her  to  his  heart  —  **  Sweet 
image  of  thy  sainted  mother,  who,  per- 
chance, regards  us  in  this  trying  hour ! 
Oh!  summon  all  thy  fortitude:  for, 
should'st  thou  sink  beneath  this  dreadful 
stroke,  what  then  will  be  the  fate  of  thy 
wretched  father?  —  Try  then  —  for  my 
sake,  try  —  I  will  not  say,  to  forget  — 
but  to  endure/' 

^  "  I  —  I  will  try  — I  will  endeavour^'* 
said  she,  sobbing,  as  if  her  heart  would 
burst.  —  "  But  oh  !  my  father !  I  am  not 
more  than  woman  :  and  this  is  so  sudden 
—  so  unexpected  —  that  I  fear  P' . . . . 

"  Oh  God  !**  exclaimed  Trueworth  -9— 
«*  I  shall  never  forgive  myself,  that  I  did 
not  sooner  apply  to  Sir  Charles.  But, 
fool  —  fool  that  I  was  —  I  never  enter- 
tained a  doubt  of  his  consent :  and  I 
wished  to  give  him  an  agreeable  surprise. 
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—  But,  now,  I  shall  for-ever  upbraid 
myself:  and  the  sight  of  your  wretched- 
ness will  embitter  every  moment  of  my 
future  life*'* 

••  Oh  no !  no !  no  !  my  dear  father  !** 
said  Emma. — <<  For  your  sake,  I  will  en- 
deavour to  be  resigned.  — But  Henry  I — 
oh !  I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  him." 

At  this  moment,  a  servant  came  in,  to 
say  that  a  gentleman  (who  said  he  had 
something  particular  to  communicate) 
waited  in  the  adjoining  apartment.  And, 
while  Trueworth  went  to  speak  to  him, 
Henry  returned,  as  has  been  before 
mentioned  —  and  found  Emma  in  tears. 

What  followed,  has  been  already  de- 
scribed. And,  while  Trueworth  (after 
having  sent  Henry  to  the  City)  was  again 
perusing  Sir  Charles's  letter  —  Emma 
(who,  from  her  own  apartment,  had  seen 
Henry  go  out)  returned  to  her  father : 
and  the  painful  conversation,  which  the 
entrance  of  the  servant  and  the  return  of 
Henry  had  for  a  time  interrupted,  was 
renewed  by  Emma,  who  inquired,  in  a 
faltering  voice,  if  her  father  had  com« 
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municated  to  Henry  the  contents  of  Sir 
Charles's  letter. 

"  I  have  not,"  was  the  reply.  "  For^ 
as  you  must  part  immediately,  I  hoped 
to  prevail  upon  you  to  spare  yourself 
and  him  the  pain  of  taking  leave." 

"  Taking  leave  ?" 

*«  Yes,  my  child !  —  Your  own  good 
sense  will  show  you  the  necessity  of  an 
immediate  separation.  But  I  will  now 
read  to  you  what  Sir  Charles  has  written 
pn  this  painful  subject :  And  then,  my 
love,  I  would  appeal  —  not  to  your  feel- 
ings •—  but  to  your  understanding." 

Trueworth  then  (after  hastily  running 
over  the  expressions  of  sorrow  with  which 
Sir  Charles  prefaced  his  refusal)  read  to 
Emma  the  conclusion  of  his  letter,  which 
was  in  the  following  words  — 

"  After  what  1  have  said,  my  dear 
Trueworth,  I  must  hope  that  you  will  do 
me  the  justice  to  believe,  that  I  lament, 
as  much  as  yourself^  the  necessity  which 
compels  me  to  refuse  my  consent  to  the 
union  of  our  children.  —  But  I  have 
sworn — solemnly  sworn — And,  although 
J  am  not  now  at  liberty  to  disclose  my 
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reasons  for  having  made  a  vow,  which  I 
cannot  —  must  not  violate  —  I  pledge  to 
you  my  honor,  that  those  reasons  are 
sucby  as,  if  known,  you  would  yourself 
approve. 

**  I  shall  be  in  England  almost  as  soon 
as  this  letter :  and  then,  for  the  first  time 
since  his  infancy,  I  shall  behold  my  son 
— •  the  son,  too,  of  her  who  was  once . . .  • 
But  no  matter. — From  his  father's  ex- 
ample,  he  must  learn  to  bear  disappoint- 
ment And,  though,  at  first,  he  may 
perhaps  hate  me  for  tearing  him  from  the 
object  of  his  earliest  love,  he  may  here- 
after learn  to  view  my  conduct  in  a  more 
favorable  light. 

"  Young  people,  who  have  been  much 
accustomed  to  each  other's  society,  are 
sometimes  led  to  mistake  a  mere  liking, 
for  that  ardent  and  unconquerable 
passion,  which  can  alone  stand  the  test 
of  time  and  circumstances:  and  that 
such  may  have  been  the  case  with  our 
children,  I  think  not  at  all  improbable. 
And,  if  so,  a  few  months'  separation  may 
not  only  reconcile  them  to  what  may 
now  seem  harsh  and  tyrannical  in  my 
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conduct,  but  may  ultimately  lead  them 
to  rejoice  that  they  were  not  permitted 
to  make  themselves  wretched  for  life. 

"  On  your  long-tried  friendship  — 
that  friendship,  to  which  I  am  indebted 
for  more  than  life  —  I  rely  at  this  period. 
And,  though  you  may  at  first  accuse 
me  of  unkindness  and  ingratitude,  I 
trust  the  time  will  arrive,  when  I  shall 
convince  you  that  I  have  been  actuated 
by  the  purest  and  most  honorable  mo- 
tives. —  Farewell/' 

While  her  father  was  reading  this 
letter,  Emma  wept  incessantly:  and, 
when  he  had  concluded,  she  was,  for 
some  moments,  unable  to  articulate  a 
word.  —  At  length,  after  an  evident 
Struggle  to  speak  with  composure,  she 
said,  in  a  faltering  voice  — 

"  Then  my  fate  is  indeed  decided! 
and  I  must  endeavour  to  submit/' 

"  Let  me  hope,  too,*'  said  her  father  — 
"  that  you  will  consent  to  accompany 
me  immediately  in  a  journey  that  I  have 
determined  to  take  into  Devonshire,  to 
visit  my  friend  Mr.  Askew." 

«*  Immediately!  Did  you  say,  im- 
mediately?" 
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"  Yes !  this  very  hour/*  —  Then,  per* 
ceiving  her  about  to  reply,  he  added  — 

*«  I  know  you  wish  to  see  Henry  be- 
fore we  depart :  but,  alas !  to  what 
purpose?  An  interview  would  only  add  to 
the  pain  of  separation.  — Consent,  then  — 
for  Henry's  sake  — for  your  own  —  for 
mine  —  consent  to  quit  the  house  be* 
fore  he  returns.'* 

Emma  wept,  and  seemed  irresolute. 

"  Oh  Emma !"  said  Trueworth  mourn- 
fully. — "  My  wishes  —my  supplications — 
are,  I  perceive,  of  no  avail." 

Struck  to  the  heart  by  this  reproof, 
Emma  was  no  longer  irresolute.  — "  I 
will  go.  Sir,"  she  said  —  "  go  directly.  — 
But  may  I  not  be  ^permitted  to  leave  a 
written  farewell  ?" 

Trueworth  hesitated  for  a  moment, 
and  then  said  — "  Would  it  not  be 
better  to  allow  me,  when  I  return,  to 
break  this  matter  to  Henry?  —  Mean- 
time, I  will  leave  a  note,  to  say  that  an 
affiur  of  importance  obliges  me  to  quit 
London  for  a  few  days,  and  take  you 
with  me.  —  What  says  my  Emma  ?*' 

•*  It  shall  be  as  you  please.  Sir.  —  But 
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do  you  Intend  to  return  to  London  with- 
out me  /' 

<*  For  the  present,  I  must  leave  you 
with  Mn  Askew  j  as  Henry  must  not 
know  where  you  are.*' 

Emma  again  wept. 

"  Oh  those  tears !  said  Trueworth  — 
"  They  fall  on  my  heart :  and  Heaven 
knows,  that,  to  remove  their  cause,  I 
would  consent  to  any  sacrifice,  save  that 
of  honor  :  but  that^  Emma —  that  I  can- 
not forfeit  —  no!  not  even  for  you. — 
But  we  must  not  hesitate.  —  Henry  may 
return  withhi  an  hour.  —  Shall  I  order 
your  maid  to  pack  up  for  you  a  few 
necessaries?  —  For  myself,  a  change  or 
two  of  hnen  will  be  sufficient.'* 

With  an  aching  heart,  Emma  retired 
to  make  the  necessary  arrangements : 
and,  before  Henry  returned  from  the 
City,  a  hackney  coach  had  conveyed 
her  and  Trueworth  to  an  inn  at  no  great 
distance,  where  they  procured  a  post- 
chaise,  in  which  they  arrived  in  safety  at 
the  house  of  Mr.  Askew,  as  has  been 
already  described  at  the  commencement 
of  this  history. 
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CHAP.  XII. 

THE   FUNERAL. 

**  And  now,  my  dear  friends,"  said 
Trueworth  (when  he  had  concluded  his 
brief  summary  of  those  events  which  have 
been  related  in  the  foregoing  chapters) 
"  you  perceive  that  ray  poor  girl  is 
placed  in  a  peculiarly  delicate  and 
trying  situation.  —  Henry  Stanly  —  to 
whom  she  has  been  attached  from  child- 
hood—  is  not  one  of  those  every-day 
characters,  which  a  young  woman  might 
easily  forget.  —  To  an  exterior  the  most 
elegant  and  prepossessing,  he  unites  those 
engaging  and  captivating  manners,  which 
are  the  surest  recommendation  to  ge- 
neral  notice  and  good- will.  —  His  mind, 
strong  and  ci^acious,  has  been  improved, 
expanded,  and  refined,  by  a  moral, 
Hberal,  and  polite  education:  and  the 
native  virtues  of  his  kind  and  generous 
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heart  have  been  drawn  forth  by  example, 
and  strengthened  and  confirmed  by  the 
purest  precepts  of  religion  and  morality. 
In  short,  Henry  Stanly  is  all  that  a 
father  could  wish  for  in  a  son  :  —  and, 
such  as  he  is,  I  fear  it  will  be  long  — 
very  long  —  before  the  heart  of  my  poor 
Emma  (chilled  and  half-broken  by  this 
cruel  disappointment)  will  again  vibrate 
to  the  voice  of  love.*' 

*<  Oh!  how  I  pity  her!"  said  Mrs. 
Askew,  wiping  away  the  tears  which  she 
had  been  unable  to  repress ;  while  True- 
worth  (whose  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
her  face)  thought  there  was  something 
in  the  cast  of  her  countenance,  that  re- 
sembled his  long-lost  Julia. 

"  I  am  astonished,"  said  Mr.  Askew, 
"  at  the  conduct  of  Sir  Charles.  —  That 
he  could  determine  to  tear  asunder  two 
young  persons  who  seem  so  well  calcu- 
lated to  promote  each  other's  felicity, 
appears  to  me  so  strange,  so  cruel,  that 
—  had  not  your  previous  account  of  his 
character  prepossessed  me  in  his  favor  — 
I  should  at  once  pronounce  him  an  un- 
feeling and  heartless  tyrant." 
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««AlasrrepKedTrueworth— ."Ithink 
of  him  more  *  in  pity  than  in  anger/  — 
Some  cause  —  some  cruel  cause  —  I  am 
persuaded,  exists  :  for  I  know  him  to  be 
incapable  of  an  unkind  or  dishonorable 
action.  —  But  I  must  now  bid  you  fare- 
well*;  or  Emma  will  be  risen  before  my 
departure.  —  To  you,   Madam,   and  to 
your  amiable  nieces,  I  commend  my  ill- 
fated  girl.      In  such  society,  though  1 
may  not  hope  to  hear  that  she  is  happy, 
she  cannot   (I   am    sure)    be    entirely 
wretched.  —  Farewell  !*' 

"  Adieu,  Sir !"  said  Mrs.  Askew  — 
"  And  rely  upon  it,  that  Miss  Trueworth 
will  find  in  me  one  who  can  conceive, 
and  sympathise  io,  the  sorrow  of  a  young 
and  ardent  mind,  disappointed  in  its 
first ,  attachment.  For,  though  I  have 
outlived  the  season,  I  have  not  yet  for- 
gotten the  feelings,  of  youth.** 

**  Depend  upon  it,"  said  Mr.  Askew,- 
—  "  we  will  do  all  we  can  to  console  and 
amuse  your  daughter.  And,  as  we  have 
a  number  of  pleasant  good-humoured 
neighbours,  she  need  not  (though  in  the 
country)  be  much  alone.  —  Solitude  (you 
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^liow)  is  the  nucse  of  love :  aml^  in  the 
present  state  of  her  mind,  it  must  be 
avoided  as  much  as  possible.  —  And 
uow»  as  it  is  a  fine  morning,  I  will  take 
a  walk  with  you  to  the  inn/^ 

"  Your  kindness/'  said  Trueworth> 
*<  has  so  much  diminished  the  anxiety 
which  I  felt  on  my  daughter's  account, 
that,  if  it  were  not  for  the  thought  oC 
my  poor  Henry,  I  should  return  to 
London  much  happier  than  I  quitted  it. 
And  now,  my  dear  Madam,  I  must  in- 
deed say  *  Farewell.*  —  Say  all  that  is 
kind,  for  me,  to  my  poor  girl ;  and  tell 
your  amiable  nieces,  why  I  denied  my- 
self the  pleasure  of  seeing  them  before 
my  departure.**  * 

He  then,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Askew, 
quitted  the  house  as  silently  as  possible, 
and  proceeded  to  the  inn,  where,  on  his 
arrival,  he  found  the  chaise-driver  (who 
^jad  been  ordered  to  be  ready  by  eight 
o'clock)  quietly  smoking  his  pipe,  and 
regaling  himself  with  a  ipug  of  the  land- 
lord*s  best  ale ;  while  his  horses  (to  use 
bis  own  words)  **  wor  snug  enough  in 
the  stable,  munching  their  hates.'* 

It  was  now  a  full  half  hour  after  the 
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appointed  time :  andt  on  Trueworth  com- 
pkining  of  his  inattention  to  his  orders, 
the  man  — scratching  his  head»  and  lay- 
u^  hia  p^>e  on  the  table— *  excused  him- 
self, as  fiollows*— 

**  Why,  to  be  sure,  your  Honor,  I  can't 
say  as  it  a'n't  a  full  half  hour  arter  the 
time  that  your  Honor  told  me  to  be  ready. 
But  the  thing  is  this  —  I  thought  ^twor 
a  pity  to  put  the  poor  beastes  to  the  chm/ 
till  they  tvor  just  a-going  to  start.  For, 
though  your  Honor  wom't  one  of  they 
what  lovtes  to  tear  along  like  mad ;  yet, 
for  all  that,  the  poor  hanhnals  were  amost 
knocked  up  last  night,  wi  dragging  their 
poor  limbs  through  them  ere  dirty  up  and 
down  West-country  roads/* 

*'  I  commend  your  humanity,'*  said 
Trueworth.  <<  But  now,  my  good  fellow, 
lose  no  time." 

<'  Lose  time !  No !  no !  let  me  alone 
for  that.  —  When  the  word's  given  for 
starting.  Bill  Jenkins  an^t  one  of  they 
as  loves  to  be  hindmost.  -«  Besides,  when 
a  gentleman  behaves  like  a  gentleman- 
why,  then  I  always  takes  care  to  bemean 
myself  to  him  as  sich.  And,  though  I 
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says  it,  what  should  n't,  I  knows  how  to 
make  myself  agreeable^  as  well  nor  any 
man  —  be  the  next  who  he  may/' 

Then,  tossing  off  his  ale,  and  putting 
on  his  hat,  he  hastened  toward  the 
stable,  to  execute  his  orders;  assuring 
his  Honor,  as  he  went,  that  **  every  think 
should  be  ready  in  the  crack  of  a  whip**' 

While  he  was  thus  employed,  True- 
worth  and  Mr.  Askew  —  who  were  seated 
at  a  window  —  observed  a  hearse  and 
several  mourning-coaches  entering  the 
yard :  and,  the  landlord  coming  into  the 
room  at  the  moment,  Mr.  Askew  said  — 

"  Whose  funeral  is  this,  Mr.  Davis  ?" 

"Did  you  know  Squire  Trueworth, 
Sir,  who  used  to  live  in  the  great  house 
by  the  grove  yonder  ?*' 

"  I  did,"  said  Mr.  Askew. 

Trueworth  started  from  his  seat,  ex- 
claiming—  "Squire  Trueworth,  did  you 
say  ?  Good  God  !  is  he  dead  ?" 

"No,  Sir  —  no,"  said  Mr.  Davis  — 
"  The  old  gentleman  is  tough,  or  trouble 
would  have  killed  him  long  ago :  for,  to 
be  sure,  though  he's  so  rich,  he's  had  his 
share  of  it.     But  then,  (as  my.  mistress 
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says)  'tis  all  his  own  seeking :  and,  so^ 
folks  don't  pity  him  much." 

"Well !  well !''  said  True  worth— "  But 
tell  us  about  the  funeral." 

«*  I  will.  Sir,  as  fast  as  I  can.  —  You 
must  know,  then,  that  Squire  Trueworth 
had  two  sons.  One  of  'em,  the  eldest 
(I've  heard  my  mistress,  who  lived  in 
ibe  family,  say  often)  was  the  best* 
natured  soul  that  ever  broke  bread—* 
and  so  charitable  —-and  so  kind  to  every 
body  beneath  him  j  while  the  other  was 
a  proud,  extravagant,  good-for-nothing 

But  he's  gone  now :  and  so  (as 

the  saying  is)  we  should  let  the  dead 
rest.'* 

*'  But  it  is  concerning  the  dead  that 
we  wish  to  obtain  information,"  said 
Mn  Askew— -"and  so,  'pray,  tell  us  as 
soon  as  you  can." 

.  **  Aye,  Sir  —  I  shall  come  to  that  pre- 
sently —  only  there's  some  things  that  I 
must  tell  first  J  or  you  wo'n't  get  the 
rights  of  the  story.  And  so  you  must 
know,  the  eldest  son,  one  day,  (as  bad 
luck  would  have  it)  happened  to  save  the 
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life  of  a  young  lady,  who  was  amoU 
drowned.** 

**  Bad  luck?**  said  Mn  Askew.— 
"  Do  you  call  it  bad  luck,  Mr.  Davis, 
to  ppeserve  the  life  of  a  fellow  crea- 
ture ?'* 

**  Why,  it  was  bad  luck  fijr  the  young 
^ntletnaii,  as  you  shall  hear,  Sk.  For, 
what  does  be  do,  but  faUs  in  We  with 
the  young  cretur^  who — though  she  had 
been  brought  up  like  -a  iady  ~-  had  n^t  a 
sbilliag  (as  I*ve  heard  aay)  to  buy  ber  a 
dinner.  —  But,  when  young  folks  be  in 
love,  they  don*t  tiiink  much  about  eating, 
you  know,  Sir.** 

"  True,**  said  Mr.  Askew. 

Meantime,  Trueworth  (who  had  little 
expected  to  hear  this  account  of  iumself ; 
for  it  was  his  history  Uiat  Mr.  Davis  was 
relating)  could  scarcely  restrain  hkimpa* 
tience,  while  Mr.Davis  continued— **  Well, 
Sir,  the  old  gentleman  (it  seems)  bad  set 
his  heart  upon  marrying  his  eldest  son 
to  the  daughter  of  some  Lord  or  Duke 
that  he  was  acquainted  with.  But  the 
young  gentleman  could  not  be  persuaded 
to  give  up  the  poor  orphuriy  whom  be 
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bad  saved  from  being  drowned.  And 
sa»  Sir,  be  married  without  the  old  gen>^ 
tlenuui's  consent — reckoning,  to  doubt 
—  as  he  was  the  eldest  son -^  that  his 
ikther  would  forgive  him.  But  there  he 
was  mistaken :  for,  when  the  old  Sqmre 
found  out  what  he  had  done,  he  turned 
htm  out  of  doors,  and  told  bim  to  go  and 
live  upon  love  $  though  that's  poor  fare, 
you  know.  Sir,  as  a  many  that  have  tned 
it,  have  found  to  their  cosf 
«  No  doubt,'*  said  Mr.  Askew« 
"  Well,  Sir,  when  he  bad  turned  his 
eldest  SOD  out  of  doors  • —  why,  then  he 
sent  the  other  a  courting  to  the  Lord's 
daughter ;  and  the  match  (as  I've  heard 
my  wife  say)  was  knocked  up  in  VLJfffy : 
because  (I  suppose)  the  Jady  — who,  it 
seems^  was  jieither  ;pretty  nor  ricb^^ 
thought  she  had  better  not  stand  slullj 
sbally,  for  fear  he  should  change 
his  mind :  and  so  they  were  married  out 
of  hand :  and  her  father  ~*  whose  fiunily 
had  been  Lords  ever  since  the  days  of 
Noah,  for  what  I  know  — and  wi^v 
though  be  had  not  much  money,  had 
great  interest,  and  could  have  got  any 
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body  made  a  Lord  for  asking,  —  welf. 
Sir,  he  was  just  going  to  get  a  title  for 
his  son-in-law;  when,  all  of  a  sud- 
den, the  young  spark  took  a  fancy  to 
another  man's  wife,  and  ran  away  with 
her  to  America,  where  he  soon  after- 
wards died  of  the  yellow  fever/* 

"  So  I  heard,*'  said  Mr.  Askew.  "  But, 
'pray,  shorten  your  story  as  much  as  you 
can." 

"  Well,  Sir,  I  was  going  to  tell  you 
that  the  old  gentleman,  when  all  this 
happened,  was  amost  broken-hearted. 
But  still,  instead  of  sending  for  his  eldest 
son  and  his  wife,  and  forgiving  them  as 
a  Christian  should  have  done,  what  does 
be  do,  but  makes  a  great  oath,i  that,  when 
his  daughter-in-law  (who  was  in  the 
family  way)  should  be  brought  to  bed, 
her  child  should  inherit  every  thing  that 
he  had  in  the  world.  And,  sure  enough^ 
when  the  boy  was  born,  (for  it  was  a  son) 
he  made  a  will,  and  settled  every  thing 
upon  him.  And,  as  the  boy's  mother 
did  not  like  this  part  of  the  world,  the 
old  gentleman  left  yonder  house,  and 
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went  to  live  with  his  daughter-in*law 
wmewheres  near  Brighton.*' 

"Well/*  said  Trueworth  (who  was 
weary  of  listening  to  this  long  story) 
**  that  boy  —  I  understand  —  is  now 
grown  to  a  young  man  :  and  his  grand- 
father (no  doubt)  will  make  him  his 
heu-." 

"  No,  he  woVt,**  said  Mr.  Davis  sig- 
nificantly  :  —  "  the  will  has  been  set 
aside.*' 

*'  Set  aside !  who  should  set  it  aside, 
while  the  testator  lives  ?" 

"  One  who  sets  aside  many  things  — 
Death.  —  The  young  gentleman,  (it 
seems)  though  he  come  of  such  a  grand 
family,  had  a  many  low  ways.  He  was 
one  of  the  Fancy ^  I  think  they  be  called 
— and  loved  fights,  and  horse-rac'mg, 
and  all  them  sort  of  things.  And  I've 
heard  say,  that,  when  they  were  a  tra- 
velling, he  used  to  sit  upon  the  box,  and 
drive,  like  a  coachman,  instead  of  riding 
inside,  like  a  gentleman." 

"  Well,  well !"  said  Trueworth. 

"  Well,  Sir,  about  a  week  ago,  he  and 
another  of  the  same  kidney  took  it  into 
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their  heads  to  diive  fear  in  hand,  at  % 
great  rate,  for  a  wager:  and,  as  they 
were  clearing  a  comer  in  style,  (as  they 
call  it)  the  younker  was  thrown  off  his 
seat  with  such  force,  that  he  was  killed 
upon  the  spot :  and  there's  his  body  in 
Iteit  very  hearse.— They  have  travelled 
all  night,  and  have  stopped  here  just  to 
take  some  refreshment,  and  put  the 
feathers  upon  the  horses:  for  they  he 
going  to  take  the  body  about  two  miles 
further,  to  the  family  vault" 

"  Oh  Providence  !*'  ejaculated  True- 
worth,  "  how  inscrutable  are  thy  ways?'— 
Then,  turning  to  Mr.  Askew,  he  said- 
pointing  to  the  hearse  —  "  See  there  the 
punishment  of  ambition  !— the  vanity 
x)f  all  human  ^ide !" 

*'  Aye,  aye  !*'  said  Mr.  Davis  —  •*  The 
old  Squire  is  properly  pumshed  for  his 
unnatural  behaviour  to  his  eldest  son. 
My  mistress  always  said  it  would  come 
home  to  him :  and,  sure  enough,  so  it 
has :  for  now,  you  see,  he's  left  all  for- 
lorn, as  one  may  say  ^— and  has  got 
neither  chick  nor  child  to  comfort  him 
in  his  old  age.     And  the  old  steward  at 
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the  Grove  told  me  last  nighttthat  he 
takes  00SO9  they  think  far  certaia  be'U 
soon  die  of  a  broken  heart :  and  then* 
^erhapi^  after  aU»  his  motiey  M^ill  go  to 
him  that  has  the  beat  sight  to  if 

The  chaise  was  now  at  the  door$  and 
the  driv^,  cradtkig  his  whip,  came  iti, 
to  uHJiis  Hcmar  that  all  was  ready«  and 
the  horses  **  as  firesh  as  a  daisy/' •*- 
Tru&Mrorth  aroset  and»  throwing  9ome 
money  on  the  table*  to  pay  for  the  witte 
th^  had  not  drank,  he  hMtened  to  the 
chaise,  followed  to  the  rery  steps  by  Mr. 
Davis,  who  assured  him,  that,  whenever 
he  came  into  that  part  of  the  country, 
he  would  always  find  good  accommoda- 
tions at  his  house :  and  (thoi^  it  was  a 
bold  word  to  say)  he'd  warrant  ev^ 
tUng  should  be  as  clean  and  as  comfort- 
able as  at  any  gentleman's  house  what- 
ever. 

*<  When  I  come  this  way  again,''  aaid 
Trueworth)  <'I  shall  certainly  call  at 
your  house,  Mr.  Davis.;  for  I  wish  to 
have  some  chat  with  your  wife.'' 

«*  Whenever  you  please,  Sir.  —  My 
wife's  always  willing  enough  to  talk  to 
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any  body  —  aye,  and  to  every  body,  for 
the  matter  of  that.  —  But  do  you  know 
her,  Sir?" 

«*  I  did,  when  her  name  was  Mason.'* 
"  Aye,  she  was  a  pretty  girl  then,  as 
any  in  these  parts:  but,  now,  she's  a 
little  the  worse  for  wear.  However,  we 
are  both  growing  old  together ;  and  I 
shall  never  forget  what  she  was.'* 

"  Is  your   Honor  ready  ?"    said  the 
driver,  cracking  his  whip. 

"  Quite  ready.   Farewell,  my  friend ! 
God  bless  you  !'* 

"  Farewell !"  returned  Mr.  Askew. 
The  chaise  now  drove  out  of  the  inn 
yard,  which  was  not  large  enough  to 
contain  the  mourning-coaches  and  gen- 
tlemen's carriages,  that  attended  the 
mournful  procession. — Trueworth  turned 
his  eyes  to  the  hearse  ;  and  then,  raising 
them  to  heaven,  he  breathed  a  silent 
prayer  for  his  aged  parent,  whose  forlorn 
condition  he  contemplated  with  sorrow 
—  while  his  unkindness  to  himself  was, 
for  the  moment,  forgotten. 
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CHAP.  XIIL 

THE    WELL-SPENT   MORNING* 

"  Is  the  young  Lady  stirring  yet  ?*'  said 
Mrs.  Askew  to  her  maid,  as  she  entered 
the  breakfast-parlour,  after  witnessing 
the  departure  of  Trueworth  and  her 
brother. 

"  No,  Ma'am,'*  replied  Jenny  —  "  jt 
went  to  the  door  just  now  on  tip-toe : 
but,  though  I  put  my  ear  quite  home  to 
the  key-hole,  to  hearken,  I  did  n't  hear 
nobody  moving." 

"  And  where  are  my  nieces  ?" 

"  They  be  both  gone  to  the  village, 
Ma'am,  to  see  poor  Mrs.  Benson,  who 
(we  heard  this  morning)  is  much  worse." 

"  Poor  woman  I"  said  Mrs.  Askew  — 
"  I  had  hoped  that  Dr.  Bellamy's  pre- 
scription would  have  been  of  service  to 
her." 

••  So  it  might,  Ma'am,"  said  Jenny  : 
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"onljr  —  Doctors  —  when  they  describe 
wine,  and  jelly,  and  them  sort  of  things, 
for  poor  folks  —  don't  often  think  how 
the  poor  souls  be  to  get  money  to  buy 
them/' 

"  Good  God !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Askew 
—  **  why  was  I  not  informed  that  those 
things  had  been  ordered  ?  I  would  have 
sent  her  some  immediately.'' 

"Why,  Ma'am,"  said  Jenny,  •«Idid 
not  know  it  myself  till  this  morning, 
when  her  daughter  came,  and  told  our 
housekeeper,  that  she  had  been  so  cruel 
bad  all  night.  And,  as  you  was  engaged 
with  the  strange  gentleman,  Mrs.  Smith 
did  not  like  to  disturb  you  :  and  so  Mrs. 
West  went  and  told  the  young  ladies ; 
and  they  got  up  directly,  and  took  a 
bottle  of  wine,  and  some  jelly,  and  cake, 
and  God  knows  what  all,  to  the  poor 
soul,  themselves.  *~  But  hei*e  they  come. 
Ma'am." 

The  Miss  Askews  entered  the  room, 
while  she  was  speaking :  and  Mrs.  Askew 
(who  was  much  pleased  with  their  active 
benevolence)  said,  with  an  approving 
smile  — 
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**  The  breeze  of  morning  hu  given  a 
bitter  glow  to  yoar  cheeks,  my  dear 
^ris:  and  I  am  8m*e»  the  reflexion  of 
having  contributed  to  the  comfort  of  a 
suffering  fellow  creature,  must  afford 
satisfaction  to  your  hearts.'* 

<*  It  does  indeed,''  said  Stella,  the  elder 
of  the  young  ladies.  —  **  We  found  the 
poor  woman  extremely  weak  and  low : 
but,  after  drinking  a  glass  of  wine  (which 
I  mulled  for  her  myself)  and  eating  a 
bit  of  cake,  she  appeared  nrtich  revived : 
and,  when  we  came  away,  she  declared 
she  &lt  herself*  considerably  better.'' 

*<  I  did  not  hear  of  her  illness  until 
jresterday,"  said  Mrs.  Askew.  "  And  I 
immediately  wrote  to  Doctor  Bellamy, 
requesting  him  to  visit  her.  — Did  you 
learn  what  was  the  nature  of  her  com* 
plaint?** 

'<  Dr.  Bellamy  pronounces  it  to  be  a 
nervous  .fever,"  said  the  other  young 
lady,  whose  name  was  Caroline.--*'*  And 
the  poor  woman  says  it  was  brought  on 
by  grief  for  the  loss  of  her  onlyaoo,  who 
(it  appears)  contributed,  while  he  lived, 
to  the  support  of  his  mother  and  sister. 
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And  I  apprehend,  though  she  does  not 
like  to  speak  of  her  poverty,  (for  she  has 
seen  better  days)  that  the  disorder  has 
been  protracted  and  increased  by  the 
want  of  necessaries,'* 

"Alas!"  said  Mrs.  Askew  — "how 
little  do  the  affluent  few  understand  the 
wants  of  the  necessitous  many !  —  I  will 
visit  the  poor  woman  myself  in  the  course 
of  the  morning." 

Their  conversation  was  now  interrupted 
by  the  entrance  of  Jenny,  who  came  to 
say  that  the  young  lady  was  getting  up  : 
and  Mrs.  Askew  —  having  given  orders 
that  breakfast  should  be  immediately 
prepared  —  hastened  to  Emma's  apart- 
ment. 

Emma  —  who,  during  the  first  part  of 
the  night,  had  been  unable  to  close  her 
eyes  —  sunk,  toward  morning,  into  a 
deep  sleep,  from  which  she  did  not  awake 
till  the  clock  had  struck  nine  :  and,  on 
looking  at  her  watch,  she  hastily  arose, 
apprehending  that  her  father  (who,  she 
knew,  wished  to  depart  early)  might  go 
without  bidding  her  Farewell.  And  she 
was  about  to  ring  the  bell  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  obtaining  information,  when 
Mrs.  Askew  tapped  at  the  door,  and 
was  requested  to  come  in. 

With  a  smile  which  invited  confidence, 
and  a  voice  of  the  most  soothing  kind- 
ness,  Mrs.  Askew  said  —  "I  come,  my 
dear  Miss  Trueworth,  not  to  inquire  if 
you  have  slept  well  j  as,  in  the  present 
state  of  your  feelings^  I  dare  only  hope 
that  you  have  obtained  a  short  respite 
from  painful  thought.^' 

Emma  tried  to  reply — but  failed  in 
the  effort,  and  burst  into  tears. 

Mrs.  Askew  took  her  hand :  and  her 
own  voice  faltered  as  she  said,  '*  I  will 
not,  my  sweet  young  friend,  ask  you  to 
check  these  tears :  for  concealed  sorrow 
(I  know  by  sad  experience)  preys  upon 
the  heart.  —  But,  when  you  can  attain 
sufficient  composure,  I  will  beg  you  to 
go  with  me  to  the  breakfast-parlour :  for 
my  nieces  are  impatient  to  pay  you  their 
respects." 

''  I  ought  to  apologise,*'  said  Emma, 
**  for  being  such  a  sluggard :  and  I  fear 
my  father  will  be  quite  out  of  patience.'* 

"  Your  father,  my  dear,  wishing  to 
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avoid  a  painful  and  useless  cereDsony,  is 
already"  •  •  • . 

"  Gone  r'  interrupted  Emma—  ^  Oh ! 
how  cruel !  Gone,  without  seeing  xne  !'* 
and  the  tears  agam  ^ayed  down  her 
cheeks.  But,  hastily  wiping  them,  she 
said,  with  £>rced  oomposure»  **  I  attend 
you.  Madam." 

Mr.  Askew  had  just  returned,  and  was 
sitting  with  his  daughters,  when  his  sister 
and  her  fau:  companion  entered  the  bresdc- 
fast-iparlonr.  —  The  beauty  of  Emma 
(though  under  all  ti»  disadvantages  of 
fatigue  and  sorrow)  had  not,  on  the  pre^ 
ceding  evening,  escaped  his  observation : 
but  now,  as  he  hastened  to  pay  the  com* 
pUments  of  the  morning,  and  lead  her  to 
a  aeat,  he  thought  he  had  never  beheld 
a  more  attractive  or  interesting  object* 

Emma  Tnieworth  was,  indeed,  one  q{ 
Nature's  £urest  children. -^  The  most 
fastidious  connoisseur  in  female  beauty 
might  have  admired  the  exquisite  sym- 
metry of  her  finely  proportioned  form  — 
and  turned  again  to  gaze  upon  a  face^ 
whose  expression  spoke  at  once  to  the 
heart. -^  But  what  description  can  do 
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justice  to  a  truly  beautifiil  woman  ?<~ 
W^  any  describe  the  Bparkling  eye-^ 
tbe  poEnfaed  forehead  — the  eye«brow 
beautifully  arched— We  may  portniy 
the  dimpled  cheeky  glowdng  with  the 
tints  of  youth  and  hmlth,  and  bi^t** 
ened  with  the  blush  of  modesty  ---  We 
jsmy  dwdl  oh  tiie  stcHdn^  and  descemi 
to  the  minute.  But,  though  we  rob  V^iut 
of  her  charms,  and  call  in  the  Loves 
and  the  Graces  to  finish  the  portrait^-— 
yet,  after  all,  that  portrait  w31  be  poor 
ai^  lifeless.  For,  what  language  shall 
dedare  the  power  of  mind — the  mlent 
but  expressive  eloquence,  that  sinks  into 
the  soul  ? 

It  was.  Indeed,  the  emanations  of  a 
oHBd  &aught  wi^  all  the  moral,  all  the 
social  virtues — ^which  gave  to  the  comite*^ 
uanoe  and  mafinecs  of  Emma  Trueworth 
a  charm  so  attractive,  so  fiiscinating^ 
tiiat  BO  man  of  sensibility  could  be  long 
in  her  company,  without  feeling  for  her 
a  more  than  common  interest.  And 
even  the  envious  and  ill-natured  of  her 
own  sex  were  sometimes  reluctantly  com- 
pelled  to  acknowledge,  that  <<the  girl 
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was  certainly  pretty  and  good-humoured, 
and  might  make  an  agreeable  woman,  if 
the  men  did  not  turn  her  brain,  while  they 
talked  so  much  of  her  face.** 

'"  What  a  pity,"  thought  Mr.  Askew, 
whose  eyes,  during  breakfast,  turned  in* 
voluntarily  to  gaze  upon  her  face  — 
"  what  a  pity,  that  one,  so  eminently 
formed  to  engage  and  delight,  should  be 
doomed  to  such  cruel,  such  heart-rending 
disappointment  !** 

The  Miss  Askews  —  though  they  had 
not  heard  her  story  —-felt  themselves  in- 
terested fw  their  fair  guest;  and  vied 
with  each  other  in  showing  her  every 
attention. 

"  Your  father,  my  dear,**  said  Mr. 
Askew  —  "  will  write  to  you  as  soon  as  he 
arrives  in  town.** 

Emma  tried  to  reply,  but  felt  herself 
unable  "to  articulate. 

«*  We  wo*n*t  ask  you  to  talk  much  at 
present,**  said  Mr.  Askew.  —  **  But,  if 
you  are  disposed  to  listen,  I  will  endeavour 
to  make  some  amends  for  your  silence,  hy 
my  loquacity.  —  I  have  a  long  story  to 
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tell — "a  tale  of  my  landlord,''  which 
nearly  concerns  you." 

Afler  another  evident  struggle  to  re« 
press  her  tears,  Emma  replied  — * 

*'  I  fear.  Sir,  that  you  will  think  me 
ungrateful:  but,  Indeed,  I  am  truly 
sensible  of  your  kindness  :  and,  though 
I  cannot  at  present  talk  much  myself,  I 
shall  attentively  listen  to  any  thing  that 
you  may  have  the  goodness  to  communis 
cate.*' 

"  When  youth  and  beauty  such  as 
yours  condescends  to  listen,*'  said  Mr. 
Askew,  **  who  might  not  be  proud  to 
talk?  But  Qome  —  let  us  first  finish  our 
breakfast.  —  My  dear  sister.  Miss  True- 
worth  will  forget  to  eat,  if  you  do  not 
remind  her  that  there  is  really  no  living 
i^nthout  it." 

Emma  had,  before,  been  prevailed 
upon  to  take  a  bit  of  toast :  and  she  now 
declared  that  she  could  not  eat  any  thing 
more. 

Breakfast  was  soon  over:  and  then 
Mr.  Askew  related  some  part  of  the  story 
which  he  had  that  morning  heard  from 
Mr.  Davis :  and,  when  he  had  concluded 
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itf  hesaidy  turning  and  addce»in^  him- 
self more  particulailjr  to  Emma — 

^*  Those  who,  in  tiiis  age  of  scepticism 
and  infidelity,  still  cling  to  the  ddi^itfiil 
hope  that  there  is  a  just  and  gracious 
Being  who  deigns  to  watch  over  and 
direct  the  events  of  this  life — they  will 
(no  doubt)  in  the  hour  of  disappointment 
and  sorrow,  derive  consolation  from  re« 
fleeting  on  those  singular  interventions 
of  his  providence,  which  prove  (as  in  the 
present  instance)  that,  though  injustice 
may  triumph  for  a  time,  the  hour  of  re- 
tribution will  at  length  arrive. — When 
your  grandfather  disinherited  his  eldest 
sasL  for  the  crime  of  marrying  an  amiable 
woman,  he  vainly  hoped  to  realise  his 
ambitious  dreams  tlurough  the  means  of 
his  youngest.    But,  at  the  moment  when 
his  plans  for  ennobling  his  family  were 
about  to  be  crowned  with  success,  that 
son  disgraced  himself  and  that  family  by 
the  commission  of  abase  and  dishononMe 
action,  which  eventually  cost  him   his 
life. — But,  when  death  had  deprived  him 
of  that  son,  even  then  he  thought  not  of 
Him  who  alike  <'  gives,  and  takes  away :'' 
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bu^  in&tnated  by  ambition^  and  deaf  to 
the  voice  of  Nature,  he  adopted  (even 
before  his  birth)  the  young  many  whose 
premature  and  melancholy  death  has  left 
him  without  hope  in  this  worlds  except 
from  that  very  son,  whom,  for  these  last 
twenty  years,  he  has  treated  as  a  stranger 
to  his  name  and  &mily. — Wretched, 
mistaken  man  !  For  him,  the  hour  of  re« 
tribution  is  indeed  arrived.  But  happy 
may  be  the  *  uses  of  adversity,*  if  he 
should  at  let^h  be  led  to  acknowledge, 
and  in  some  measure  to  atone  for,  his  in- 
justice  to  a  son,  whose  virtues  alone  re« 
fleet  more  lustre  on  the  name  of  True- 
wdth, 

*  Than  all  that  titles,  all  that  wealth  e'er  gave.**' 
^  How  delightful  it  is  to  listen  to  the 
praises  of  those  we  love !''  said  Emma,  as 
she  raised  her  eyes  with  an  expression  of 
gratitude  to  the  face  of  Mr.  Askew.  — 
*^  Had  my  grandfather  but  known  so 
wdl  how  to  appreciate  the  character  of 
my  fiither,  then  indeed  his  moments  of 
declining  life  might  have  been  unembit- 

tered  by  self-reproach.'' 
«« One  of  the  old  servants,  who  fol- 
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lowed  the  mournful  procession/'  said 
Mr.  Askew  ("  whom  I  recognised  and 
spoke  to  this  morning)  told  me  that  he  be- 
lieves your  grandfather  intends  to  return 
to  his  old  residence  in  this  neighbour- 
hood. And  something  whispers  me  that 
Providence,  who  orders  every  thing  for 
the  best,  has  perchance  led  you  hither  at 
this  crisis,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
about  a  reconciliation  between  this  long 
separated  father  and  son/' 

"  Heaven  grant  it  !*'  said  £mma,  who 
had  oflen  heard  her  father  lament  the  in- 
flexibility of  his  aged  parent. 

"  And  then,  indeed,"  observed  Mr. 
Askew,  "  his  extensive  possessions  may 
(as  Mr.  Davis  remarked)  revert  to  the 
person  who  has  the  best  right  to  them." 

**  My  father,"  said  Emma,  "  is,  I 
know,  indifferent  concerning  those  pos- 
sessions.—  His  own  fortune  is  amply 
sufficient  for  all  the  comfort  and  much 
of  the  luxury  of  life.:  and  I  have  heard 
him  repeatedly  declare  that  he  has  no 
wish  for  more." 

*«  Still,  however,"  said  Mrs.  Askew, 
"  I  should  wish  that  your  father  might 
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be  restated  to  his  birthright.  —  It  were 
pity  that  so  much  wealth  shoald  devolve 
to  one  who  might  make  a  worse  use  of  it. 
— And  now,  my  dears,**  (addressing  her 
nieces)  "  as  I  have  some  directions  to 
give  to  Mrs.  Smithy  I  must  for  a  while 
delegate  to  you  the  pleasing  employment 
of  endeavouring  to  amuse  our  fair  guest. 
—  Show  her  the  music-room  —  the  li- 
brary— the  gardens — in  short,  any  thing, 
and  every  thin^,  that  may  help  to  divert 
her  mind  from  melancholy  retrospection, 
and  while  away  the  hours  till  dinner- 
time ;  when  I  expect  some  friends,  who 
may  perhaps  amuse  us  all.** 

The  Miss  Askews,  thus  directed,  led 
the  way  to  the  music-room,  where,  among 
a  variety  of  instruments,  were  a  fine- 
toned  harp,  and  a  grand  piano-forte. 
.Stella  [Miss  Askew]  excelled  on  the 
harp  J  and  they  were  both  tolerable  per- 
formers on  the  piano. 

At  the  request  of  their  guest,  StelU, 
without  the  slightest  hesilatipn,.sat  down 
to  the  harp :  and,  W^le  her  sister  (who 
Mng  delightfully)  acomipanied  her  music 

VOL.  I.  N 
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with  her  voice,  Emma  alternately  sur- 
veyed and  admired  them. 
.  Miss  Askew,  wlio  had  just  entered  her 
twentieth  year,  was  tall,  slender,  and  not 
inelegant.  Vivacity  sparkled  in  her 
hazle  eye ;  and  the  dimpled  smile  of 
cheerfulness  and  good-humour  played 
i^ound  her  coral  lips :— and,  although  her 
features  were  not  strictly  regular,  there 
was  so  much  of  mind  in  her  face  —  so 
nnich  of  that  nameless  witchery  that  is 
luore  felt  than  seen — that,  wlidle  some 
pronounced  her  to  be  less  than  beautiful, 
there  were  others,  who  were  irresistibly 
compelled  to  acknowledge  that  she  was 
more. 

Caroline  was  two  years  younger  than 
her  sister — in  height  rather  below  the 
middle  size  —  and  somewhat  inclined  to 
embonpoint.  —  But,  for  those  faults  in  her 
figure  —  if  faults  they  could  be  called  — 
the  beauty  of  her  face,  and  the  winning 
sweetness  of  her  disposition,  made  ample 
amends.  Mild,  modest,  unassuming, 
and  seemingly  unconscious  of  her  own 
attractions,  Caroline  rather  shrank  from 
than  courted  the  ngtice  of  the  other  sex. 
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In  their  company  she  said  little :  and 
her  eye  wandered  not  in  search  of  admi- 
ration. On  the  contrary,  the  ardent 
gaze  of  the  libertine  disconcerted  and 
distressed  her :  and>  when  men  of  that 
description  presumed  to  talk  to  her  of 
love,  she  heard  them  with  impatience,  or 
turned  from  them  in  disgust. 

Stella  —  the  lively  Stella  -^  was  the 
delight  of  her  young  companions.  —But, 
while  the  laughter-loving  many  — en- 
chanted with  her  vicacity  and  sprightly 
conversation* — pressed  routtd  her  wher- 
ever she  appeared ;  the  man  of  senti- 
ment was  attracted  by  the  retiring  graces 
of  the  equally  lovely,  but  more  pensive, 
Caroline,  who — when  she  could  conquer 
her  natural  timidity  sufficiently  to  enter 
into  conversation — displayed,  in  all  she 
said,  a  mind  fraught  With  intelligence, 
and  a  heart  tremblingly  alive  to  pleasure 
and  to  pain. 

Miss  Askew  had  been  for  some  months 
engaged,  and  was  now  on  the  eve  of  mar- 
riage,  to  a  gentleman  in  the  neighbour- 
hood—  a  man  of  sense  and  worth,  who 
had  long  been  passionately  devoted  to 
N  2 
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her.  And  Mr.  Askew  anticipated,  with 
some  degree  of  impatience,  the  period 
which  had  been  fixed  for  their  union,  as 
he  had  for  some  time  imagined  that  he 
perceived  in  his  daughter  a  disposition 
to  trifle  with  the  happiness  of  a  worthy 
man. 

Mr.  Wilmore  (so  he  was  called)  was 
not  handsome.  And,  though  his  form 
was  manly  and  tolerably  well  proportion- 
ed, it  was  by  no  means  remarkable  for 
elegance  or  graces  —  Stella's  yonng 
friends,  in  the  thoughtless  levity  of  youth, 
had  often  rallied  her  on  her  choice :  and 
slie  had  sometimes  suflfered  their  raillery 
to  have  too  much  weights  But,  as  she 
really  loved  Mr.  Wilmore,  and  had  sense 
enough  to  consider  that  his  many  estima- 
ble qualities  more  than  compensated  for 
his  want  of  personal  attractions,  she  had 
cheerfully  consented  to  give  him  her 
hand.  And,  although  his  being  hand- 
somer might  have  gratified  her  vanity, 
it  is  not  quite  certain  tliat  it  would  have 
increased  her  love* 

While  Emma  viewed  these  lovely  girls, 
she  was  at  a  loss  to  decide  which  of  them 
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was  the  more  attractive.  Her  gratitude 
was  excited  by  the  anxiety  they  displayed 
to  console  and  to  amuse  her ;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  cruel  disappointment 
which  pressed  upon  her  heart,  she  found 
the  hours  drag  less  heavily  than  she  had 
expected. 

The  Miss  Askews  were  enchanted  with 
their  new  acquaintance.  They  exert- 
ed all  their  powers  to  dispel  the  gloom 
which  hung  upon  a  countenance  that 
appeared  to  them  the  most  beautiful  they 
had  ever  seen :  and  the  fair  trio  sepa-> 
rated,  to  dress  for  dinner  —  mutually 
pleased,  and  mutually  interested. 
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CHAP.  XIV. 


FAMILY  PORTRAITS. 


1  HE  dinner  party  consisted  of  tlie  fol- 
lowing persons  —  Sir  William  Conway 
and  his  Lady»  with  their  son  and  daugli* 
ter  —  Stella's  lover,  Mr.  Wihnore  —  and 
Dr.  Bellamy^  a  humane  and  skilful  phy- 
sician, who  prescribed  for  the  real  and 
fancied,  maladies  of  all  the  respectable 

families  and  individuals  in  that  vicinitv. 

t/ 

There  were  likewise  Mr.  Belville,  a 
sarcastic,  but  good-humoured  old*bache- 
lor  —  and  his  nephew  Mr.  Simily,  who 
iancied  himself  a  poet,  and  who  had 
written  some  tolerable  (or,  as  his  uncle 
said,  intolerable)  verses  in  praise  of  Mr. 
Askew*s  youngest  daughter,  the  (to  use 
the  young  gentleman's  own  phraseology) 
*Movely,  soul-melting  C2XoYme.** 

Sir  William  Conway  was  one  of  those 
characters  who  may  be  found  in  all  com- 
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panics  — «  distinguished  by  no  shining  vif'- 
tues  —  remarkable  for  no  extraordinary 
vices.  To  his  Lady  (whom  he  had  mar- 
ried to  please  hisjiaher)  he  was  uniformly 
complaisanti  and  to  his  children  (of  whom 
he  was  remarkably  fond)  he  had  ever 
been  kind  and  indulgent.  His  tenants, 
while  they  punctually  paid  their  rent, 
found  him  a  good-natured  aiid  accommo- 
dating landlord ;  and  his  servants/  while 
they  cheerful^  obeyed  his  commands,  a 
quiet  and  not  unreasonable  master. 

In  discharging  his  bills.  Sir  William 
was  extremely  punctual,  and  particularly 
exact;  so  that,  among  his  numerous 
tradespeople,  not  one  could  be  found, 
who  recollected  even  a  solitary  instance 
in  which  he  had  failed  to  pay  or  to  exact 
even  the  odd  farthing. 

Sir  William  loved  good  eating,  and 
prided  himself  upon  giving  the  best  din- 
ners and  the  best  wines  of  any  gentleman 
in  the  neighbourhood.  And  his  Lady 
(who,  like  a  good  wife,  had  prudently 
studied  the  taste  of  her  husband)  would 
condescend  to  go  into  the  kitchen  herself, 
and  give  the  necessary  directions  for 
N  4 
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preparing  those  dishes  which  she  knew 
he  particularly  liked. 

It  happened,  however,  a  little  unfoiv 
tunately  —  considering  the  sphere  in 
.which  Fortune  had  destined  her  Lady- 
sliip  to  move  •^-  that  this  iattention  to  the 
taste  of  her  husband  had  tended  in  no 
4imall  degree  to  vitiate  her  own.  Her 
frequent  vbits  to  the  kitchen  had  led  her 
into  the  habit  of  observing  the  commis- 
sions and  omissions  of  its  inmates  :  and 
the  faults  of  servants,  thus  impressed 
upon  her  mind,  were  repeated  in  ail  com* 
panies,  to  the  annoyance  of  scmie,  and 
to  the  infinite  amusement  of  others. 

With  an  understanding  even  below 
mediocrity,  Lady  Conway  -—  whose  edu- 
cation had  been  confined  —  often  lament- 
ed that  the  present  sjrstem  of  teaching 
so  many  accomplishments  left  no  time 
for  a  young  lady  to  learn  what  was,  in 
her  opinion,  of  more  utility  than  all  the 
accomplishments  and  all  the  sciences 
put  together — the  regulation  and  ma- 
nagement of  a  family  — *-  which  she  had 
herself  learned  in  early  life,  and  particu- 
larly attended  to  ever  since. 
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.  In  her  youth.  Lady  Conway  had  (as 
she  assured  her  daughter)  been  herself 
extremely  beautififl.  And,  though  Sir 
William  -—  whose  memory  (she  sidd)  was 
iad — had  entirely  forgotten  that  beauty 
of  which  no  vestige  now  remained,  Miss 
Conway  was  disposed  to  give  full  cre- 
dence to  her  mother's  assertion,  as  she 
bad  been  told  again  and  again  that  she 
was  herself  the  "very  picture"  of  what 
that  mother  had  been  at  her  age. 

Thus  early  taught  to  consider  herself 
a  beauty.  Miss  Conway — whose  mind 
wsm  weak  imd  uninformed  — ^  was  now, 
at  the  age  of  eighteen^  vain,  conceited, 
and  ridiculous  in  the  extreme*  And, 
although  her  personal  or  sterling  charms 
(for  Sir  Willkm  had  promised  to  give 
her  a  large  portion  on  her  marriage)  had 
procured  her  offers  from  men  of  good 
estates }  she  had  declared  her  resolution 
not  to  marry  a  commoner,  but  to  reserve 
herself  and  her  fortune  for  some  titled 
lover,  who  would  make  her  a  Duchess, 
or  a  Countess  at  least. 

As  yet,  however,  no  suitor  of  that  de«^ 
scription  had  owned  "  the  triumph  of  her 
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^yes:*'  and  she  therefore  looked  forward 
with  eagerness  to  the  ensuing  winter, 
when  her  father  had  promised  that  she 
should  be  introduced  to  the  Beau  Monde. 
And  she  no  sooner  heard  that  Emma  was 
recently  arrived  from  the  Metropolis, 
than  she  determined  to  obtain  from  her 
every  possible  information  concerning 
fashionable  company,  fashionable  amuse- 
ments, and  fashionable  dress. 

To  be  sure,  her  brotlier  —  a  Captain 
in  the  Guards,  who,  though  last  men- 
tioned of  the  family,  was  by  no  mean$ 
least  in  his  own  estimation -— Ae  could 
have  given  her  much  information  on 
those  imported/  topics.  But  then,  **  he,*' 
as  she  said,  *^  was  so  long  drawHng  every 
thing  out  —  and  was  besides  so  fond  of 
quizzing  people  —  that  it  was  impossible 
to  know  when  he  was  speaking  the 
truth.*' 

Nature  had  done  much  for  Captain 
Comvay:  but,  ungrateful  for  her  favors, 
he  had  suffered  Fashion  to  usurp  her 
place.  At  the  shrine  of  that  fickle  God- 
dess, he  bad  vowed  implicit  obedience : 
and  he  neither  spoke,  looked,  nor  moved, 
15   : 
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but  at  tier  command.  Costume  tile 
most  extravagant  and  preposterous  dis- 
%ured  his  manly  form :  afiectation  the 
most  absurd  and  disgusting  obscured  the 
lustre  of  an  understanding  naturally 
good  :  and  the  virtues  of  a  generous  and 
feeling  heart  were  concealed  beneath  the 
semblance  of  listless  indifference,  or  apa- 
thetic  insensibility:  and,  in  short,  the 
Captain  was  one  of  those  unnatural 
characters  who  have,  at  different  periods, 
been  known  by  different  and  numerous 
appellations  —  in  modem  fashionable  cir- 
cles ycleped  an  Exquisite :  and  indeed; 
at  times,  even  among  Exquisites,  he  was 
thought  to  be  exqmsitely  ridiculous* 

If  his  mother  had  possessed  those 
qualities  which  give  weight  to  the  opi- 
nioQs,  and  persuasion  to  the  tongue,  the 
Captain  might  have  been  a  very  different 
character*  —  It  is  from  woman,  that  man 
—  the  lord  of  the  creation  —  receives  his 
first  impressions. 

"  He  CODS  his  murmVing  task  beneath  her  care, 
And  lisps,  with  holy  look,  his  ev'ning  pra/r."* 

♦  Campbell,  '*  Pleasur^$  qf  Hope:' 
N  6 
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And  those  who  have  watched  the  dawn 
of  reason  on  the  infant  mind,  need  not 
to  be  told  how  much  may  depend  upon 
the  precepts,  and  even  casual  remarks, 
of  those  to  whom  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  look  up  with  respect  and  vene- 
xation.  "  My  mamma  says  so  and  so,*' 
and,  "  My  mamma  will  be  verj*  angry,  if 
I  do  this  or  that,'*  say  the  little  prattlers, 
aasoon  as  they  can  lisp  their  ideas.  And 
happy  indeed  is  the  child,  whose  mother, 
at  this  period,  is  fully  acquainted  with 
Iter  own  influence,  and  uses  that  influ- 
ence tenderly  and  wisely. 

Unfortunately,  however,  for  the  Cap- 
tain and  his  sifter,  Lady  Conway  had 
been  too  ignorant  to  form  the  minds  or 
manners  of  her  children,  and  too  con- 
ceUed  to  be  at  all  conscious  of  her  own 
deficiencies.  —  Such  common.place  in- 
^truction  as  she  had  herself  received,  she 
imagined  quite  sufficient ;  and  that  (to 
do  her  justice)  she  freely  imparted* 
Concerning  their  external  appearance 
she  had  ever  been  particularly  solicitous : 
and,  as  the  Captain  had  been  a  handsome 
child)  ^he  had  prided  herself  not  a  little 
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on  that  circumstance.  —  And,  lest  stran- 
gers should  not  obtain  a  full  view  of  his 
face,  she  had  early  instructed  him,  in  all 
company,  and  on  all  occasions,  ^*  to  hold 
up  his  head,  and  behave  like  a  gentle- 
man." 

^«  Behave  Hke  a  gentleman.*'  —  Had 
the  child  called  upon  his  mother  to 
explain  that  phrase,  she  would  probably 
have  been  quite  at  a  loss.  Certain  it  is, 
that  she  never  entered  into  any  explana- 
tion on  the  subject :  and  the  child  (for 
aught  she  knew  to  the  contrary)  might 
have  conceived  that  to  behave  like  a  geiu 
Vernon  was,  simply,  to  hold  up  his  head: 
and,  in  truth,  he  seemed  to  have  remem- 
bered that  part  of  her  instructions :  he 
certainly  held  up  his  head;  for  the 
whale-bone,  that  encircled  his  neck, 
would  not  suffer  him  to  bend  it. 
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CHAP.  XV. 

WAITING   FOE   DINNER. 

Arrayed  in  a  robe  of  fine  white  muslin, 
with  her  chestnut  tresses  simply,  yet  taste- 
fully, arranged -— Emma,  conducted  by 
Mr.  Askew,  and  followed  by  his  lovely 
daughters,  entered  the  'drawing-room, 
where  the  party,  who  have  been  already 
described,  awaited  the  summons  to  din- 
ner. 

The  pallid  hue,  which  grief  and  want 
of  rest  had  given  to  her  countenance, 
gave  place  to  the  brightest  glow  of 
modesty,  as  she  shrunk  from  the  gaze  of 
the  gentlemen,  whose  eyes  expressed  the 
admiration  which  her  appearance  ex- 
cited. 

After  the  usual  ceremony  of  introduc- 
tion, Mr.  Askew  having  led  her  to  a  seat, 
and  placed  a  chair  for  himself  by  her 
side  —  the  conversation,  which  their  en- 
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trance  had  interrupted,  w^  renewed  by 
Mr.  Belville,  who  said — 

"  And,  'pray.  Captain,  if  you  succeed 
in  your  election,  what  do  you  intend  to 
do  for  your  constituents  ?'* 

«  Do !"  said  the  Captain,  with  the  air 
of  a  man  just  awakened  from  sleep — - 
^  Upon  my  honor,  I  have  not  thought  of 
that  yet/* 

"  Indeed !  —  Then  I  suppose  you  have 
not  yet  offered  yourself  to  their  accep- 
tance.** 

«*  Yes  he  has,"  said  Sir  William : 
**  and  the  polling  will  commence  oa 
Monday/' 

"I  thought,*'  replied  Mr.  Belville,  "that 
it  was  the  Custom,  on  such  occasions,  to 
send  an  address  to  the  voters,  expressive, 
at  least,  of  the  political  sentiments  of  the 
person  applying  to  them  for  their  suf- 
frages. -T-  But  it  seems  your  son  has  not 
yet  even  thought  on  the  subject/* 

"  The  address !"  said  the  Captain.  — 
'*  Ob !  I  leil  all  that  business  to  my 
father.  It  was  drawn  up  by  his  direc-^ 
tion :  and  I  dare  say  'tis  s^U  as  it  should 
be." 
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"  Dare  say  /*'  repeated  Mr.  Belville. 
—  "  Did  you  not  read  it  yourself?'* 

^  Not  I/'  said  the  Captain,  with  an 
air  of  listless  insipidity.  —  "I  did  not 
feel  inclined  to  take  so  much  ti*ouble«.'' 

<<  Don^t  tell  that  to  your  constituents. 
Captain  :  or  they  may  chance  to  take  it 
into  their  heads  that  a  gentleman  who 
has  such  a  dislike  to  trouble,  will  make 
but  a  sorry  senator." 

"  My  son,"  said  Sir  William  —  **  will 
behave  properly,  I  have  no  doubt.  In 
these  days  of  innovation  and  disorder,  it 
becomes  the  duty  of  every  gentleman  to 
support  the  government  under  which  he 
lives." 

<*  More  particularly,"  (said  Mr.  Bel- 
ville, in  a  low  voice  to  Mr.  Wilmore) 
"when  that  government  supports  him.'* 

«« And,  if  Charles  does  get  into  parlia- 
ment," said  Lady  Conway,  *<rm  sure 
he'll  behave  like  a  gentleman.^' 

Here  Mr.  Askew — who  never  meddled 
in  the  disputes  of  party — and  who  be- 
lieved, that,  though  the  ministers  might 
be  sometimes  wrong,  those  who  ex- 
posed them  were  not  always  right— said. 
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wishing  to  give  a  turn  to  the  conversa- 
tion— 

''  A  tnipe  to  this  subject,  gentlemen. 
—Who  would  talk  on  p<rfitics  in  the 
company  of  ladies  ?"        f 

"  And  why  not  ?"  said  Mr-  Belville,— 
*'  If  I  had  a  daughter,  I  would  endeavour 
to  give  her  some  idea  of  the  policy  of 
government :  and  I  would  early  inspire 
her  with  a  love  of  her  own  country,  and 
a  respect  for  the  tights  and  liberties  of 
all  mankind." 

'•And  to  what  purpose?"  inquired 
Sir  William. 

^*  That  she  might,  in  her  turn,  impress 
those  ideas  on  the  minds  of  her  childi*en. 
^- Were  every  woman  thus  taught,  every 
man  would  be  a  patriot" 

"  Dear  me !"  exclaimed  Lady  Conway 
— "  for  my  part,  I  think  young  ladies 
are  taught  too  much^  as  it  is.  There's 
really  no  end  to  the  things  they  learn 
now  a-days.  And  as  to  teaching  them 
how  to  manage  the  nation,  that  would  be 
quite  out  of  their  way :  and  it  would  be 
much  better  that  they  should  learn  how 
to  noanage   a  family:    and  then  every 
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thing  wmild  not  be  Jett,  as  it  is  now,  to 
the  care  of  servants,  who  are  fit  for 
nothing  but  to  waste  one's  property. — 
But  I  dare  say,  Mr.  Belville,  as  you  are 
a  single  gentleman,  you  know  enough  oi* 
their  extravagance/' 

"  Perhaps  I  do.  Madam,*'  replied 
Mr.  Belville  dryly  —  "  But,  when  •  I 
come  out,  I  always  leave  my  servants 
at  home.*' 

"At  home!  So  do  L  —  I  sent  my 
servants  home  the  moment  we  alighted. 
^^Home  is  the  best  place  for  servants." 

"  Let  them  stay  there,  then,  Madam,'? 
said  Mr.  Belville  (who  could  scarce  for- 
bear laughing  at  this  literal  interpretation 
of  his  remark.)  "  It  were  pity  that  our 
friends,  when  they  entertain  us,  should 
be  teased  with  our  servants  into  the 
bargain." 

**  That's  my  opinion,"  said  Lady  Con- 
way, still  mistaking  his  meaning.  -^  **  I 
always  say,  'tis  no  matter  how  little  our 
servants  are  acquainted.  For,  when  they 
get  together,  they  are  sure  to  tittle-tattle 
all  they  know  —  aye,  and  much  mor^ 
t)ian  they  know,  sometimes." 
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The  Captain  (whose  eyes,  during  this 
conversation,  had  been  apparently  bent 
on  vacuity)  now  suddenly  started  from 
his  seat,  and  walked  to  the  window. 

•^  There  now !"  said  Miss  Conway  to 
Emma,  who  sat  next  her  — "  that's  al- 
ways the  way.  —  My  brother  is  so  vexed, 
when  Mamma  will  talk  about  the.  ser-» 
vantsl  He  says  'tis  quite  oulr^  and 
barbarous.  —  And  the  worst  of  it  is  -^ 
when  Miunma  begins,  she  never  knows 
when  to  leave  off. — ^^But  I  must  say 
there's  some  truth  in  her  remarks.  Ser- 
vants are  very  provoking  sometimes.  I 
declare,  my  maid  vexed  me  so  this  morn- 
ing, that  I  was  ready  to  cr}%" 

"  Indeed!"  said  Emma. 

*«  Yes!  and  Til  tell  you  how  it  happen- 
ed.—  I  went  with  Papa  and  Mamma,  one 
day  last  week,  to  dine  at  Mr.  Sinclair's,^ 
whose  daughter  is  abouta  year  older  than 
myself,  and  was  presented  last  season. 
Well!  she  had  on  the  sweetest  dress 
I  ever  saw  in  my  life :  and  charmingly 
she  looked  in  it :  for  she's  a  fine  girl ;. 
and  my  brother  thinks  her  handsome  f 
thotigh   I  can't    say ,  much  .  about  heu 
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beauty  —  only  that  she  has  fine  blue 
eyes.  —  Do  you  admire  blue  eyes  ?" 

Emma — a  little  embarrassed  by  this 
question,  as  Miss  Conway  fixed  her  own 
small  black  eyes  on  her,  while  she  awaited 
hei-  reply  —  said 

•*  I  don't  much  regard  the  color  of  the 
eyes.  It  is  their  expresdon^  that,  in  my 
opinion,  renders  them  beautiful  or  other* 
wise.'* 

**  So  1  think,'*  said  Mks  Conway.  — 
<<  But,  law  \  what  was  I  talking  about  ? 
Ohl  Miss  Sinclair's  dress.  Well,  it 
really  wjas  so  lovely,  that  I  was  quite 
enchanted  with  it :  and,  before  we  came 
away,  I  requested  her  to  inform  me  where 
she  bought  it )  when  Mrs.  Sinclair  im- 
mediately ofiered  to  write  to  her  silk- 
mercer,  and  get  me  one  of  the  same 
sort.*' 

"  That  was  very  obliging,''  replied 
Emma. 

<<  So  I  thought  Mm,"  said  Miss  Con- 
way.  —  **  But  I've  heard  since,  that 
Mrs.  Sinclair  — who  is  monstrous  extra* 
vagant — owes  the  man  an  immense  bill: 
and  so  she  is  glad  to.di)lige  him,  and  put 
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bioi  in  good  humour,  by  recommending 
any  of  her  friends  Vrho  will  pay  him 
ready  money,  and  a  good  price.  But, 
'pray,  don't  mention  it :  for  it  was  told  to 
Mamma  in  confidence ;  and  she  would 
be  very  angry,  if  she  were  to  know  that 
I  hare  said  a  word  about  it/' 

Emma,  though  wearied  with  this  non- 
sense, could  scarcely  forbear  smiling  at 
this  way  of  keeping  a  secret  —  But,  be- 
fore she  could  reply.  Miss  Conway-  re- 
sumed — 

'<  Well !  Mrs.  Sinclair  did  as  she  pro- 
mi^  :  and,  last  night,  about  nine 
o'clock,  her  footman  brought  me  the 
silk.  This  is  it.  Don't  you  think  'tis  a 
l^auttful  color?  —  But  the  dress  (you 
see)  is  so  shockingly  made,  I  really  think 
my  maid,  because  I  insisted  upon  her 
making  it  for  me  to  wear  to-day,  has 
spmied  it  out  of  pure  spite.  —  See,  what 
a  fright  I  look  in  it !  I  declare,  when  I 
put  it  on,  I  was  so  provoked,  I  could 
have  struck  her." 

"  She  could  not  have  had  time  to  exe- 
cute her  task,  I  should  imagine,"  said 
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Emma  :  "  and  so  you  must  not  be  angry 
with  her." 

**  Time !  Oh,  yes !  she  had  plenty  of 
time:  for  she  sat  up  all  night t  and  I 
suppose  it  was  thiat  which  put  her  out  of 
temper." 

*^  Very  likely  indeed/*  observed  Emma 
^— "  It  was  natural.** 

"  Natural !  —  Dear  me  !  I  don't  see 
that  servants  have  any  right  to  be  out  of 
temper.  For  (as  Mamma  often  says)  if 
we  did  not  want  them  to  work  for  us,  we 
should  not  plague  ourselves  with  them  at 
all :  and  then  (you  know)  they  must  all 
starve.*' 

Mr.  Askew — who,  during  the  first 
part  of  this  conversation,  had  been  talk- 
ing  to  Dr.  Bellamy  —  happening  to  over- 
hear this  last  speech,  said  — 

<*  And,  'pray,  my  dear  Miss  Conway, 
if  you  had  no  servant  to  prepare  your 
dinner,  what  would  you  do?" 

"  I  don't  know,  indeed.  But  I  sup- 
pose I  should  be  forced  to  go  without  : 
for  Tm  sure  I  could  not,  to  please  the 
King,  do  what  Mamma  does  to  oblige 
Papa :  for,  I  declare,  the  very  smell  of 
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the  kitchen  (if  I  happen  to  pass  it)  takes 
away  my  appetite.*' 

"  Well,  then,  my  dear  young  lady,  do 
you  not  perceive,  that  you  would  be 
nearly  in  as  much  danger  of  starving 
without  the  aid  of  your  servants,  as  they 
could  be,  if  they  were  out  of  employ- 
ment ?  Reflect  a  little  on  what  servants 
ue  forced  to  do  for  you :  and  then  you 
will  be  inclined  to  own  that  you  are  as 
much  indebted  to  them,  as  they  can  be 
to  you/* 

"  Dear  me !  how  can  that  be  ?  Don^t 
we  give  them  every  thing  they  want  ?'* 

"  In  rewarding  them,  even  when 
liberally,  for  their  services,  we  barely 
pay  our  debts.  — They  perform  for  us 
many  offices,  which  education  and  habit 
have  rendered  us  incapable  of  doipg  for 
ourselves.** 

Miss  Conway  did  not  reply,  though 
%he  appeared  still  unconvinced.  —  And, 
at  this  moment,  a  servant  came  to  say 
that  dinner  was  on  tha  table. 

Sir  William  arose  with  much  alacrity, 
and  hastened  out  of  the  room,^  followed 
by  the  whole  party. 
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CHAP.  XVI. 

POETRY    AND  PASHIONS. 

At  table,  Captain  Conway,  by  some 
chance  (for  chance  it  must  have  been,  as 
he  declared,  that,  to  him,  all  places  were 
alike)  found  himself  seated  by  the  side 
of  Emma :  and,  when  addressing  her,  he, 
at  times,  spoke  with  so  much  animation, 
that  his  sister  —  surprised  at  the  circum- 
stance —  suddenly  exclaimed  — 

"  Well !  really,  if  I  did  not  see  your 
face,  Charles,  I  should  think  it  was 
somebody  else :  your  voice  is  so  altered. 
And  I*m  sure  you  have  talked  more  to 
Miss  Trueworth  in  five  minutes,  than 
you  would  to  me  in  a  whole  day.** 

Sir  William  —  who  seldom  spoke 
during  dinner,  but  to  commend  or  find 
fault  with  what  was  set  before  him  — 
now,   while    Mr.  Wilmore  was   helping 
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him  to  the  wing  of  a  fowl  —  found 
leisure  to  say  to  his  daughter  — 

**  You  generally  talk  so  much  your- 
self, Louisa,  that  Charles,  in  common 
complaisance,  is  compelled  to  be  a  lis- 
tener.'* 

"  Dear  papa!"  replied  the  young 
lady — "  I  assure  you,  you  are  quite 
mistaken.  He  never  appears  to  listen 
to  any  thing  I  say:>  and  sometimes, 
when  Tm  dying  with  impatience  to 
know  the  end  of  some  story  that  he  has 
begun  to  tell  me,  he  drawls  out  every 
word  so  that  l*m  ready  to  cry  for  vexa- 
tion. —  I'm  sure  'tis  monstrous  disagree- 
able.—  But  Miss  Sinclair  tells  me  'tis 
quite  fashionable  to  talk  in  that  way 
now." 

•♦  So  I  understand,"  sdd  Mr.  Belville : 
"  and  a  convenient  fashion  it  is.  — It 
enables  those  who  have  no  great  com- 
mand of  language,  to  make  much  of  a 
little." 

"  The  wisest  of  us,"  observed  Mi-$. 
Askew,  '<  are,  on  some  occasions,  too 
much  influenced  by  fashion." 

^  That  men  of  weak  intellects,"  said 

VOL.  I.  o 
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Dr.  Bellamy,  "  should  comply  with  the 
absurdities  of  fashion,  does  not  surprise 
me.  Little  minds  love  to  attract  notice : 
and,  if  those  persons  were  not  talked  of 
for  their  follies,  the  probability  is,  that 
they  would  never  be  talked  of  at  all :  and, 
fndeed,  while  those  follies  are  harmless, 
I  am  not  disposed  to  concern  myself 
about  them.  —  But,  when  such  men  as 
Captain  Conway  —  for  whom  Nature  has 
done  so  much  —  and  from  whom  we  are 
led  to  hope  for  better  things  —  when  I 
see  them  condescend  to  keep  such  shal- 
low imitators  in  countenance,  I  confess 
I  am  surprised  —  nay,  more,  I  am 
grieved.*' 

«*  Your  censure  is  so  agreeably  blend- 
ed with  flattery.  Doctor,'*  said  the  Cap- 
tain —  "  that,  though  I  own  I  can  enjoy 
your  surprise  —  I  think,  if  I  were  not 
too  frffe,  I  might  endeavour  to  obtain 
your  approbation.*' 

"  I  should  be  very  glad,**  said  Lady 
Conway,  "  if  the  doctor  could  persuade 
you  to  talk  as  you  used  to  do.  I'm  sure 
it  would  be  more  Uke  a  gentleman." 

«*  Your  son  is  in  a  fair  way.  Madam,** 
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Mid  Mr.  Belville.  glancing  archly  at 
Emma.  ^^  Insensibility  cannot  long 
exflt  in  the  region  of  beauty :  and  (yow 
know)  Chesterfield  has  told  us,  that  no 
man  is  absent  in  the  company  of  the 
woman  he  loves/' 

"  Absents*  repeated  her  Ladyship — ► 
"  No !  how  can  he  be  absent,  when  he 
is  in  her  company  ?'' 

The  Captain  bit  his  lips,  and  the  blood 
mounted  to  his  cheeks  :  and,  despite  of 
his  affected  insensibility,  a  by-stander 
might  have  read  in  bis  countenance,  that 
ht  wished  his  mother  absent  with  all  his 
heart 

Sir  William,  too,  was  a  little  discon- 
certed :  but  he  endeavoured  to  conceal 
his  chagrin  ;  and,  addressing  himself  to 
Mrs.  Askew,  he  remarked  that  the  ham 
he  was  then  eating,  was  the  finest  he  had- 
ever  tasted. 

The  laughter-loving  Stella  was  afraid 
to  lift  her  eyes  from  her  plate :  and  her 
aunt  —  who  pitied  her  confusion  —  said, 
turning  to  Dr.  Bellamy  — 

"  Have  you  seen  poor  Mrs.  Benson 
this  morning.  Doctor  ?" 
o  2 
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«*  I  have,  Madam,'*  he  replied  — 
"  and  I  found  her  much  better..  Two 
kind  and  lovely  visitants  (she  informed 
rae)  had  early  forsaken  their  pillows,  to 
administer  to  her  wants  —  wants,  that  I 
am  grieved  were  not  sooner  removed.  — 
But  I  will  account  to  you  for  this  appa- 
rent neglect." 

Jenny  had  remarked  to  her  mistress  in 
the  moniing,  that,  when  physicians  pre- 
scribed restoratives  to  the  poor,  they  did 
not  consider  how  they  were  to  get  money 
to  purchase  them.  — But,  though  Jenny's 
censure  might  be  just  in  some  degree, 
it  was  by  no  means  applicable  to  Dr. 
Bellamy.  On  the  contrary,  the  poor  in 
his  vicinity  were  as  much  indebted  to 
his  benevolence,  as  to  his  skill :  and  the 
fee  that  he  received  from  the  fine  lady, 
whose  complaints  were  perhaps  ima- 
ginary—  was  applied  not  unfrequently 
to  relieve  the  wants  of  the  real  sufferer, 
who  groaned  under  the  accumulated 
pressure  of  sickness  and  poverty. 

When  the  Doctor  prescribed  wine  and 
other  necessaries  for  Mrs.  Benson,  he 
read  in  the  countenance  of  her  daughter 
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(to  whom  his  orders  were  given)  the  po-* 
verty  which  they  evidently  struggled  to 
conceal.  —  He  did  not,  however,  ask 
questions,  or  make  promises  —  That  was 
not  his  way.  —  But,  when  he  reached 
his  own  house  (which  was  only  a  short 
ride  from  the  village  where  the  poor 
sufferer  lived)  he  ordered  his  butler  to 
send  her  two  bottles  of  his  best  wine ; 
and  desired  the  housekeeper  to  make  her 
some  jelly  without  delay.  But  the  but^ 
ler  and  housekeeper  happened  just  then 
to  have  other  business  on  hand.  They 
knew  that  their  master  (who  was  a 
widower)  was  engaged  to  dine  out :  and 
they  had  seised  the  opportunity  to  inform 
some  of  their  friends  that  they  should 
tliemselves  be  At  Home.  And,  in  the 
bustle  of  preparing  for  the  entertainment 
of  those  friends,  who  arrived  about  an 
hour  after  the  Doctor's  departure  —  the 
wants  of  poor  Mrs.  Benson  were  entirely 
forgotten  —  not  that  the  butler  failed  to 
remember  that  his  master  kept  good 
wine  —  that  would  not  have  been  easy, 
when  his  friends  declared,  at  every  sip, 
that  it  was  the  most  beautyui  they  had; 
o  3 
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ever  tasted.  —  Nor  could  die  house- 
keeper  be  accused  of  forgetting  to  make 
jelly,  and  various  other  delicacies^  oo 
this  occasion.  But»  while  she  was  kindfy 
occupied  in  pressing  her  friends  to  make 
themselves  sick  with  eating  too  muck^ 
how  could  she  possibly  think  of  the  poor 
woman  who  (as  her  master  had  told  her) 
was  sick  because  she  had  not  enough  ? 

The  Doctor,  though  he  never  talked 
of  his  charities,  felt,  on  this  occasion,  that 
it  was  necessary  to  say  something  in  his 
own  vindication:  and  he  therefore  briefly 
mentioned  to  Mrs«  Askew  the  orders  he 
had  given  to  his  servants  —  and  how 
much  he  had  been  displeased,  when  he 
discovered  that  those  orders  had  not 
been  cbeyed^ 

*<  I  saw  the  poor  woman  myself/'  said 
Mrs*  Askew—  ^< previous  to  your  visiting 
her  this  morning:  and  she  tdd  me,  tiiat, 
shortly  after  my  nieces  quitted  her,  your 
butler  arrived,  laden  with  wine  and 
other  necessaries,  which,  he  confessed, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  his  neglect,  she 
would  have  had  the  day  befwe.  —  Such 
mgligence  was  extremely  culpable^  no 
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doubt  But,  as  he  has  liad  the  grace  to 
acknowledge  his  offence,  you  will  per* 
haps  be  inclined  to  forgive  him." 

"  Forgive  him  !**  repeated  Lady  Con- 
way  —  "1  declare,  I'm  astonished  that 
the  Doctor  did  not  turn  him  and  the 
housekeeper  out  of  doors  at  once/' 

<<rm  not  fond  of  changing  my  ser- 
vants, Madam,"  said  the  Doctor.  <<When 
those  that  I  have,  are  bad  enaughj  it 
would  be  folly  to  incur  the  possibility 
of  getting  worse.  And  we  must  not 
expect  to  find  in  them  that  perfection 
which  we  ourselves  cannot  attain  to/' 

<*  I  don't  like  changing  neither,"  said 
tfaelady-—<His  quite  inconvenient,  and 
very  troublesome  too :  for,  when  I  have 
a  new  cook,  I'm  forced  to  go  so  much 
into  the  kitchen  myself,  that  it  makes 
me  quite  uncomfortable." 

^  The  lady  in  the  kitchen,"  said  Mr. 
Belville  (in  a  low  voice  to  the  Doctor, 
who  sat  next  him)  <<  is  as  much  out  of 
place,  as  the  cock  in  the  parlour." 

<«iStilI  harping  on  the  servants/*'  had 
almost  esci^ed  the  lips  of  the  Captain, 
as  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  face  of  his 
o  4 
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mother.  — >  The  glance  was  expressive : 
but  Lady  Conway  could  not  read  it : 
she  was  not  versed  in  any  language. 
How  then  could  she  possibly  understand 
one  which  she  had  not  even  thought  of? 
And  he  was  therefore  compelled  to  hear 
in  silence,  while  his  mother  continued 
at  intervals  to  talk  of  the  cook  and  the 
kitchen,  till  some  of  her  auditors  were 
t^tnpted  to  wish  that  Fortune  had  entirely 
confined  her  to  the  society  of  the  one, 
and  the  precincts  of  the  other. 

Soon  after  dinner,  the  ladies  with* 
drew:  and  Captain  Conway,  when  called 
upon  for  a  toast,  gave  «  Miss  Trueworth.** 

«*  Miss  Trueworth  1"  repeated  his 
father  (who  had  not  noticed  the  name  by 
which  Emma  had  been  introduced) 
"Trueworth!  that  name  is  familiar  to 
me.  'Pray,  [to  Mr.  Askew]  is  the  young 
lady  related  to  that  Mr.  Trueworth  who 
formerly  resided  at  the  Grove  ?" 

"  She  is,*'  replied  Mr.  Askew  —  "  She 
is  the  only  child  of  his  eldest  son  ?*' 

"  The  son  he  disinherited  for  marrying 
without  his  consent,  I  think  ?*'  said  Sir 
William. 
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"  The  same/'  replied  Mr.  Askew. 
"She's  a  fine  woman,*'  said  the  Captain 

—  "decidedly  elegant  and  beautiful  — 
long  neck  —  low  shoulders  —  fine  eyes 

—  white  teeth  — and  a  complexion  so 
varying,  that  one  may  swear  its  tints  are 
all  her  own.  —  I  conclude  she  has  not 
yet  been  introduced,  or  I  should  hav^ 
seen  her  —  hers  is  not  a  face  to  be  over- 
looked. No !  no !  whenever  she  appears, 
she'll  take  for  a  season  at  least." 

"Take!"  repeated  Mr.  Askew — "take 
for  a  season !  How  strangely  you  men  of 
fashion  talk!  With  what  apparent  apa- 
thy —  what  well-affected  insensibility  — 
do  you  speak  of  those  attractions,  by 
which  the  wisest  are  at  times  enslaved !" 

<* Affected  insensibility!  Upon  my 
honor,  you  wrong  me.    I  speak  seriously. 

—  The  face  must  be  extremely  beauti&l, 
that  will  take  even  for  a  season.  The 
finest  features,  when  familiar,  lose  half 
their  attraction." 

"  Miss  Trueworth,"  said  Mr.  Simily, 

"is  something  more  than  beautiful  — 

she  is  enchanting  —  fascinating :    and^ 

if  I  mistake  not,  she  will  improve  upon 
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'<  A  cast  of  thought  upon  her  (ace»*' 

that  Witt  (even  when  tlie  fresk  tints  ef 
jreutli  sore  flown  for  aje)  render  tier 
eixtrem^  interesting  and  attractiTe  to  a 
man  of  sentiment/' 

^  Aye-»ortoamanof  «MM,  I  should 
thinlc,^  said  bis  uncle. 

"« la  not  ttiis,'*  said  Mr.  Wilmoie,  <<  a 
distinction  witliout  a  diflerence  ?** 

"No/*  replied  Mr.  BeWlle:  "  for, 
though  a  man  of  sense  is  generally  a 
nan  of  sentiment,  my  nephew  shows  me 
every  day  that  a  man  of  sentiment  is  not 
always  a  man  of  sense.  •—  Every  rhyme-^ 
ster  (and,  now«a*dayi^  they  spring  up  like 
mushrooms)  is  of  coorse  a  man  otsenti^ 
ment.  Kit  let  those  who  have  patience 
to  read  absurd  metaphors,  aiid  worn-out 
similies,  declare  the  amount  Osgood  sense 
tliat  is  to  be  discovered  in  their  senti* 
mental  effusions." 

<<  Oh  Genius!"  ejaculated  Mr. Simily 
— ^*'  can  we  wonder  that  thy  blossoms  so 
aaldom  attain  to  BMturily,  when  the 
do 
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frigid  breath  of  Censure  blights  thy  bud^ 
ere  they  expand  ?** 

<<  lis  well  some  of  them  are  blighted^ 
WiUiain/'  reraarked  Mr.  Behrille,  ^  for 
we  have  already  too  much  of  the  fruit.'* 

^  Don't  be  too  severe  upon  your 
nephew,  Mr.  Belville/'  said  Dr.  Bellamy. 
—  "  Consider,  he  is  yet  a  very  yopng 
man.  — -  And,  if  some  of  our  best  poets 
had  been  discouraged  by  those  who  too 
nicely  criticised  their  first  attempts,  Itte-^ 
rature  would  never  have  been  enriched 
by  their  many  elegant  and  highly-finished 
productions.'' 

«  May  be  so,"  replied  Mr.  Belville  — 
"  and  I'll  allow  William  to  scribble  as 
much  as  he  pleases,  if  he'll  promise  to 
observe  the  rule  (rf*  Horace,  and  keep  hia 
pieces  at  least  *  nine  years.' " 

«  Cruel  P*  said  Mr.  Wilraore.—"  Would 
you  deny  him  the  pleasure  of  making 
love  in  verse  ?" 

<<  I  should  wish  him  to  obtain  an  in- 
terest  in  the  heart  of  a  woman  who  would 
have  good  sense  enough  to  be  satisfied 
with  plain  prose." 
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**  I  would  not  marry  my  daughter  to  a 
poet,"  observed  Sir  William,  who  seldom 
read  any  thing  but  the  newspapers. — 
"  Poetry  is  a  poor  trade :  those  that 
follow  it,  seldom  grow  rich/' 

"Perish  the  dross  1*'  exclaimed  Mr. 
Simily  —  <<  I  would  rather  possess  the 
genius  of  a  Byron  or  a  Moore,  than  the 
wealth  of  both  the  Indies/' 

"Pooh!  pooh!*'  said  Sir  William.— 
"  You  talk  like  a  young  man.  —  Suppose 
you  had  genius,  what  would  it  do  for 
you  ? — Would  it  get  you  a  good  estate  ? 
—  No !  no !  And  let  me  tell  you,  that, 
though  you  may  call  the  wealth  of  the 
Indies  dross,  there  have,  been  poets,  who, 
for  want  of  a  small  portion  of  that  dross, 
have  been  forced  to  go  without  a  din- 
ner.*' 

"  That  is  a  truth/'  said  Mr.  Askew, 
*'  which,  for  the  honor  of  my  country,  I 
could  wish  consigned  to  oblivion." 

"  The  stain  is  indelible,"  observed 
Mr.  Simily.  —  "  Poets  are  immortal : 
and,  while  their  names  live  in  connexion 
with  their  works,  their  misfortunes  and 
their  wrongs  will  be  remembered  and 
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4fpokeo  of  with  sympathy  and  indigna^ 
tion/' 

*^  I  should  like  well  enough  to  be  a 
poet,'*  said  Captain  Conway  — "  if  it 
were  only  for  the  pleasure  of  being 
spoken  of  while  I  live.  But,  with  re- 
^>ect  to  postumous  fame  —  as  it  could 
never  reach  my  ears  —  to  that,  I  confess, 
I  am  indifferent.*' 

<<  I  am  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of 
poetry/'  observed  Mr.  Wilmore,  "  when 
it  is  directed  to  those  purposes  for  which  it 
was  (no  doubt)  intended  j  and  have  ever 
considered  the  poet  as  one  delegated  by 
Heaven  to  delight,  to  instruct,  and  to 
improve  mankind.  It  is  his  peculiar 
province  —  by  depicting  Virtue  in  all 
her  charms,  and  Vice  in  all  her  defor- 
mity—  to  inspire  the  young  mind  with 
Jove  and  veneration  for  the  one,  and  of 
hatred  and  contempt  for  the  other.  And, 
to  a  poet  thus  employed,  I  have  ever 
looked  up,  as  to  a  being  of  superior 
order." 

'<  And,  while  we  are  on  this  subject, 
Mr.  Belville,"  said  Doctor  Bellamy-— 
*^  allow  me  to  make  a  few  observations. 
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•—  You  remarked  that  rhymesters  now-i^ 
days  spring  up  like  mushrooms.  But, 
though  I  acknowledge  the  truth  of  that 
remark,  I  am  more  disposed  to  hail  it  as 
a  good,  than  lament  it  as  an  evil.  —  In 
our  times,  every  body  learns  to  read  : 
and,  though,  among  the  multitude,  few 
{I  apprehend)  will  be  found  to  relish  or 
even  to  understand  the  sublime  flights  of 
our  superior  poets ;  yet  are  there  thou- 
sands, who  will,  no  doubt,  derive  delight 
and  instruction  from  the  humbler  pro* 
ductions  of  those,  who,  though  less  ele^ 
vated,  are  to  them  more  pleasing,  because 
more  intelligible.'' 

<<  I  do  not  complain  of  their  want  of 
sublimity,'*  replied  Mr.  Belville.  <<The 
faults  to  which  I  allude,  -are  of  a  very 
different  description.  —  Every  writer  of 
celebrity  has  now  so  many  imitators,  not 
of  his  beauties  —  no !  let  n^  not  wrong 
them  by  such  an  accusation :  for  it  is  (I 
believe)  generally  allowed,  that  from 
those  beauties  they  keep  most  respect* 
fuUy  aloof — contenting  themselves  with 
closely  copyings  and  sometimes  indeed 
caricaturing,  his  defects*  —  But  can  such 
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sd>siird  imitatorst  who  have  no  ideas  of 
their  own  —  can  lA^  convey  instruction, 
er  even  afford  entertaiBOMMt,  to  others  ? 
—  IinpoBsifole !  —  Let  m^i  express  their 
own  thoughts  clearly  in  plain  unafiected 
language:  and  I  will  not  quarrel  with 
them  for  not  attaining  to  the  sublimity 
(^  Milton,  or  to  the  el^ance  or  harmony 
of  Pope.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  ready 
to  admit  that  the  man  who  can  adapt  his 
style  to  the  understandings  of  the  unlet* 
tered  many,  will  probably  do  more 
toward  improving  the  morals  of  man* 
kind,  than  he  who  is  only  intelligible  to 
the  more  learned  few.  In  reading  the 
works  of  that  untaught  poet,  Bloomfield, 
I  was  forcibly  struck  with  this  truth. 
But  then  Koomfield  was  really  a  man  of 
genius.  He  lodced  on  Nature  with  a 
poet's  eye:  and  his  language,  flowing 
from  his  own  heart,  made  its  way  to  the 
hearts  of  his  readers." 

<<  Push  the  bottle  this  way,  Mr.  WiU 
more,"  exclaimed  Sir  Wfiliam  —  "  This 
is  a  dry  subject." 

"  ShsU  we  seek  the  ladies  i^^  said  the 
Captain  to  Mr.  Simily.  / 
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"  With  all  my  heart.  Their  sitiilea  are 
more  enlivening  than  wine.*' 

They  then  repaired  to  the  'drawing- 
room,  whither  they  were  almost  inune'^ 
diately  followed  by  Mr.  Wilmore. 

While  the  gentlemen  had  been  talking 
of  poets  and  poetry,  Miss  Conway — ^ 
having  obtained  a  seat  by  Emma  <-—  had 
teased  her  with  the  most  frivolous  in- 
quiries—  such  as,  what  was  the  newest, 
and  which,  in  her  opinion,  the  most  be- 
coming, mode  of  dressing  the  hair:— 
whether  pale  beauties  v/ere  Jashionable 
(Miss  Conway  was  herself  pale)  or 
whether  the  ladies  wore  rouge.  Then,  ad- 
verting to  her  own  spoiled  dress,  she  would 
inquire,  who  were  the  best  milliners  and 
dress-makers  in  the  Metropolis,  —  where, 
she  declared,  she  had  determined  to  have 
all  her  own  clothes  made  in  future,  as 
they  had  a  way  of  doing  every  thing  so 
much  better  than  in  the  country  — of 
which,  she  protested  again  and  again, 
she  was  quite  "  sick  and  tired.*' 

Meantime  her  mother  (who,  during 
dinner  —  while  attending,  as  usual,  to 
the  taste  of  her  husband  —  had  heard  him 
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very  highly  extol  some  rich  gravy  doup) 
had  seised  the  first  opportunity  to  re- 
quest that  Mrs.  Askew  would  furnish  her 
with  a  receipt  for  making  it.  But  that 
lady,  though  she  regulated  the  expendi- 
ture, and.  gave  the  necessary  orders  to 
the  housekeeper,  did  not  trouble  herself 
with  the  minutias  of  cookery :  and  she 
therefore  rang  the  bell,  and  desired  that 
Mrs.  Smith  might  be  sent  to  her. 

Mrs.  Smith  soon  made  her  appearance ; 
when  her  mistress  (who  loved  to  give 
{Measure  even  to  the  humblest  individual) 
said,  with  a  smile — 
.  "  Your  soup  was  so  very  nice  to-day, 
Mrs.  Smith,  that  Lady  Conway  is  anxious 
to  learn  the  exact  method  of  making  it.'f 
.  «*  I'll  tell  her  Ladyship  with,  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure,''  replied  Mrs.  Smith — « 
while  her  naturally  good-humoured  face 
spoke,  her  satisfaction— -'<  I'm  always 
proud  to  oblige  any  lady.  And,  in- 
deed, though  I  say  it  myself^  it  is  not  the 
first  time  that  I  have  been  asked  to  give 
receipts  for  making  a  momy  nice  things. 
For,  when  I  lived  at  Lord  Tastely's— ^ 
who  kept  a  pcrwer  of  company,  and  gave 
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grand  dinners,  sometimes  twice  a  week — 
every  body  used  to  say,  that**. . .  • . 

««  Well!  weU!  Mrs.  Smith/'  said  her 
mistress— **  you  can  tell  i^what  they 
said,  some  other  time.  —  Lady  Con  way* 
you  know,  wishes  to  hear  about  the 
soup." 

**  I  beg  pardon,  Ma'am.  —  I  hope  no 
ofience.  —  I  was  just  going  to  tell  my 
Lady  exactly  how  I  make  it :  and  this  is 
the  way.  —  Take  four,  or  six,  or  eight 
pounds  of  beef,  according  to  the  quantity 
of  soup  that  you  intend  to  make :  and 
put  it  into  a  liu*ge  stew-pan.  But  don't 
put  any  water  to  it  at  first.  Some  peo- 
ple do  put  water :  but  that  is  not  niy 
way,  my  Lady". . . . 

Mrs.  Askew — fearful,  from  this  be- 
ginning, that  Mrs.  Smith  would  dwell 
too  much  on  particulars  —  now  inter* 
rupted  her,  and  said,  with  a  smile  — 

<<  If  you  go  on  at  this  rate^  Mrs.  Smit^ 
I  fear  your  soup  will  be  a  long  time 
making." 

"  Why,  to  be  sure.  Ma'am,"  she  re- 
plied — «  soup  does  take  a  hmg  time 
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making  ;  because  (you  know)  it  must  not 
be  let  boil  fast ;  but^.  .  •  • 

'^  Suppose,  Mrs.  Smith/'  said  her  mis* 
tress,  again  interrupting  her«~^'  that 
jrou  were  to  give  Lady  Conwaj  the  ne^ 
cessary directions  in  writing;  as  other- 
wise she  may  forget  some  of  the  ingre* 
dients.'' 

«*  Aye,  do — that's  a  good  woman,*' 
said  Lady  Ck>nway  — *  <<  and  I  shall  be 
much  obliged  to  you." 

^  I  will,  my  Lfltdy.  I'll  go  and  writct 
them  down  directly :  for  (to  be  sure)  as 
my  mistress  says,  some  of  them  might 
slip  out  of  your  ladyship's  mi|id. —  And 
I'll  write  it  as  plain  as  I  can :  and  then 
your  cook  will  be  able  to  look  at  the 
paper :  for,  if  she  was  to  leave  out  one 
or  two  of  the  tngregims^  'tis  unknown  the 
difference  it  would  make  in  the  flavor. 
And  ooc^,  I  know,  are  apt  to  be  care* 
lees  sometimes:  and  it  is  not  every 
housekeeper  that  will  stand  in  the  kitchen, 
and  watch  'era,  as  I  do,  my  Lady." 

**  When  I  want  any  thing  made  parti- 
cularly nice,"  said  her  Ladyi^ip,  **I 
never  trust  to  the  hous^eeper  or  the 
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cook.    I  always  go  into  the  kitchen,  and 
look  after  it  myselfl*' 

At  this  moment,  the  Captain,  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Simily,  entered  the  room. 
And,  as  <</  always  go  into  the  kitchen^ 
and  look  after  it  my  self y^  caught  the  ear 
of  the  former,  he  went  up  to  his  sister, 
and  said  in  a  whisper  — 

"  Curse  the  kitchen !  I  wish  with  all 
my  soul,  my  mother  had  staid  in  it.*' 
—  Then,  observing  Mrs.  Smith  who  was 
going  out  of  the  room,  he  added,  '^  Has 
my  mother  been  giving  or  taking  lessons 
in  the  art  of  cookery  ?*' 
.  "  Oh  dear!"  replied  his  sister  —  **  You 
can't  conceive  how  I  have  been  pro- 
voked.  For,  as  I  was.  talking  to  Miss 
Trueworth  (who,  you  know,  is  just,  come 
from  London)  about  the  newest  fitshions. 
Mamma  got  Mrs.  Askew  to  send  for  that 
tiresome  old  woman,  who  has  been  pes- 
tering us  ever  since  with  a  long  story 
about  making  soup.'' 

"  Pshaw !"  said  the  Captain,  turning 
on  his  heel —  "  My  mother  and  yourself 
are  equally  ridiculous." 

Miss  Conway  was  extremely  angry. 
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«  Equally  ridiculous !''  she  repeated  in 
no  very  gentle  voice.  —  "  I'm  sure, 
Charles,  you  need  not  talk  in  that  way 
to  me :  nobody  studies  fashion  more  than 
yourself.*' 

"What's  the  matter?**  inquired  Mr. 
Wilmore  (whose  ear,  as  he  entered, 
caught  the  petulant  complaining  tone  in 
which  Miss  Conway  uttered  this  remark) 
•*Who  has  been  so  unfortunate  as  to 
incur  your  displeasure  ?** 

<^  Charles  is  enough  to  provoke  any 
body,'*   replied  the  young  lady.     "For 

—  would  you  believe  it? — he  seems  quite 
angry  with  me,  because  I  have  been 
asking  Miss  Trueworth  about  the  Lon* 
don  fashions  ;  though  (as  you  kiiow)  he*s 
such  a  slave  to  fashion,  that  Papa  often 
says  he  makes  himself  ridiculous.  —  But 
I  don*t  know  what*s  come  to  him  to-day 

—  he  seems  quite  altered." 

«* Fashion,"  said  Mr.  Simily,  "is  so 
changeable  herself,  that  you  need  not 
be  surprised  at  the  caprices  of  her  vota- 
ries.** 

Meantime,  the  Captain  (who  had  taken 
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his  Station  behind  Emma's  chair)  was 
listening  to  the  conversation  of  Miss 
AskeWf  who  was  giving  an  animated  de» 
scription  of  the  pleasure  she  had  recei- 
ved, a  few  nights  before,  from  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  dramatic  bagatelle,  which 
had  been  written  by  a  friend  of  her 
Other's,  who  lived  near  them,  and  had 
it  performed  in  his  own  house. 

**  Do  you  often  visit  the  theatres,.  Miss 
Trueworth  ?*'  inquired  the  Captain. 

'<  Not  often ;  though  it  is  an  amuse- 
ment from  which  I  derive  much  delight. 
^«—  But  my  father  is  of  opinion,  that  those 
who  are  always  in  pursuit  of  pleasure^ 
seldom  find  it  at  all.'' 

"  I  believe  he  is  right,"  said  the  Cap- 
tain  —  «*  But  people  of  fashion  don't  go 
to  public  places  in  quest  of  pleasure. 
They  know  by  experience,  that  the 
search  would  be  vain." 

*«  Then  why  do  they  go?"  asked  Stella. 

"  To  get  rid  of  their  time,  and  to  have 
something  to  talk  about." 

^*  But,  to  have  something  to  talk 
about,"    remarked   Mr.  Wilmore,    "  it 
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would  be  necessary  to  pay  some  attention 
to  the  performance :  and  fashionable 
people  are  not  often  guilty  of  that" 

"  True/'  said  the  Captain  —  We  cer- 
tainly do  not  attend  to  the  business  of 
the  stage.  And  yet  I  have  known  peo- 
ple, who  will  give  you  a  description  of 
a  new  piece,  and  point  out  the  merits 
and  demerits  of  a  new  performer,  with- 
out having  heard  a  sentence  of  the  one, 
or  turned  their  eyes  to  look  at  the  other." 

••Law!  Charles!"  said  Miss  Conway 
—  ••  how  you  do  love  to  qviz  people !  — 
If  they  don't  hear  the  play,  or  look  at 
the  actor,  what  can  they  say  about 
cither?" 

••  A  great  deal,  child.  —  The  newspa- 
pers will  tell  them  the  excellencies  and 
defects  of  each.  And,  though  their 
statements  may  be  all  different,  and  all 
overdone,  no  matter  for  that.  —  People 
who  are  fond  of  talking,  and  have  but 
Httle  to  say,  do  not  (like  your  plain  mat- 
ter-of-fact folk)  give  themselves  much 
concern  about  the  truth  or  falsehood  of 
what  they  read.     But,    after  running 
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their  eyes  over  half  a  dozen  newspapers, 
they  content  themselves  with  selecting 
remarks  and  criticisms  from  each,  and 
putting  them  together  as  well  as  they 
can.*' 

"  If  they  have  not  good  memories,*' 
said  Stella,  *^  some  ludicrous  mistakes  (I 
imagine)  must  frequently  occur/' 

**  You  are  right,  Madam,"  replied  the 
Captain  —  "and  I  just  now  recollect  a 
case  in  point.  Lady  Gleanwell  (who 
likes  to  talk  of  theatricals)  having  been 
present  at  the  representation  of  a  new 
piece,  in  which  a  performer,  who  has 
since  acquired  considerable  celebrity, 
was  to  make  his  first  appearance  before 
a  London  audience  —  I  called  on  her 
the  next  day,  and  inquired  what  was 
her  opinion  of  the  new  performer." 

"Dull,  very  dull  indeed,"  was  the 
reply,  "  and  quite  unnatural.'* 

"  Is  it  possible  ?"  said  I. 

"  One  of  those  monstrous  productions," 
continued  her  Ladyship,  "  which  cannot 
Jong  exist  —  and  ought  to  have  been 
strangled  in  the  birth." 
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"You  astonish  me/'  I  replied/ — ^"I 
understood  he  had  performed  at  Bath 
with  great  SclaW 

"  He  /'*  repeated  her  Ladyship :  "  He  / 
—  What  are  you  talking  of?'* 

"Why,  of  Mr.  ••♦•,  who  made  his 
debut  at  Covent  Garden  last  night/' 

"Oh!'*  said  her  Ladyship  —  "I  was 
talking  of  the  play/' 

"  Well !  but  I  am  anxious  to  hear  your 
Ladyship's  opinion  of  the  player." 

"Why,  really,"  said  she  —  much  em- 
barrassed — and  glancing  her  eye  towards 
an  open  paper  which  lay  before  her. — 
"  I  can't  just  now  recollect  exactly  what 
I  thought  of  him  last  night.  —  Let  me 
see.  —  Oh !  now  it  occurs  to  me.  —  His 
figure  is  tolerably  good  —  his  voice  quick, 
bright,  and...and...i7i^  eye^  I  should 
have  said,  is  quick,  bright,  and  piercing: 
and  he  appears  to  be  perfectly... yes  — 
perfectly  versed  in  the  business  of  the 
stage.  —  Whether  he  will  ultimately  be- 
come a  favorite  with  the  public,  we  —  I 
mean  /,  cannot  at  present  pretend  to 
determine.  But  he  appears  to  stand  high 
in  his  own  estimation :  for  he,  ever  and 

VOL.  I.  p 
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anon,  threw  a  glance  at  the  audiencet 
which  seemed  to  solicit —  No!  no!  not  to 
soUcit^  but  to  demand^  applause/' 

«  The  lady/'  said  Mr.  Wilmore, 
laughing — '*  was  taken  unawares:  she 
had  not  had  time  to  con  her  lesson/' 

"  And  thus  it  is/'  exclaimed  Mr.  Si- 
mily  indignantly,  "  that  genius  and 
talent  are  decried  by  shallow  pretenders^ 
who  have  themselves  no  claim  to  the 
one  or  the  other.  —  I  protest,  I  would 
rather  live  in  a  desert,  and  converse  with 
an  Echo,  'than  be  confined  to  the  society 
of  such  paltry  retailers  of  other  people's 
thoughts/' 

«*  A  desert,"  said  the  Captain,  «*  might 
be  pleasant  enough  for  a  few  hours  with 
an  agreeable  companion.  —  But,  as  to 
conversing  with  Echo,  I  confess,  a  nymph 
made  of  mere  Jlesh  and  blood  would  be 
more  to  my  taste.  —  I  love  the  cheerful 
Iiaunts  of  men :  and,  in  London,  there 
is  always  something  new.  —  What  say 
you,  Miss  Trueworth  ?  Are  you  en- 
amoured  of  solitude  ?  or  does  Ihe  bustle 
and  gaiety  of  the  Metropolis  interest  and 
amuse  you  ?" 
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**  London/'  rq)lied  Emma,  **  is  a 
pleasant  winter  residence  for  those  whose 
fortunes  will  allow  them  to  choose  their 
situation.  But  I  have  ever  pitied  the 
inferior  classes,  who  are  cooped,  up  in 
narrow  lanes  and  alleys,  where  they  are, 
daring  the  whole  year,  deprived  of  those 
blessings  —  which  a  benevolent  Creator 
sarely  intended  for  all  hid  creatures  — 
light  and  air/' 

"  Their  condition  is  pitiable  —  cer* 
tainly,  "  said  the  Captain,  "  when  one 
comes  to  reflect  upon  it  But,  for  my 
part,  I  never  trouble  myself  with  other 
people's  concerns.  — Besides,  you  know 
they  are  used  to  it :  and  I  dare  say,  tho^e 
pkbs  enjoy  themselves  well  enough  in 
their  own  way." 

**  Much  depends  upon  habit  and  edu« 
cation,  no  doubt,"  replied  Emma; 
'<  and,  perhaps,  if  the  rich  would  early 
instruct  their  children  to  understand  and 
to  relieve  the  distresses  of  the  poor, 
benevolence  might  then  become  a  rooted 
principle  in  their  minds:  and  want  of 
feeling  might,  in  time,  be  deemed  syn- 
onymous  with  want  of  sense." 
p  2 
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Captain  Conway  did  not  reply.     He 
prided  himself  upon  keeping  his  temper^ 
even  with  gentlemen ;   because  (though. 
a  soldier)  he  hated,  as  he  said,  the  trouble. 
of  fighting:   and  he  was  now  actually 
afraid  to  trust  his  voice.  —  Unaccustom* 
ed  to  the  language  of  reproof,  he  knew 
not  how  to  brook  it,  even  from  the  lips 
of  a  beautiful  woman.  —  Besides,  there 
was  something  in  the  manner  as  well  as. 
the  matter  of  this  rebuke,  that  wounded 
his    self-love.  —  He    hemmed—  bit  his 
lips  —  drew   up  his   shirt   collar  till  it 
came  nearly  in  contact  with  his  eyes  — 
tried  to  hum  the  fag  end  of  a  popular 
air  —  but,  finding  himself  a  little  out  of 
tune,  and  entirely  out  of  sorts,  he  turned 
on  his  heel,  and  walked  to  the  other  side 
of  the  room  ;  where  he  stood,  apparently 
viewing  himself  in  a  large  mirror,  till 
Mr.  Belville  —  who  had  just  entered  in 
company  with  the  other  seniors  —  tapped 
him  on  the  shoulder,  and  exclaimed  — 
.  *<  What !    admiring  yourself,  like  an- 
other  Narcissus !  eh,  Captain  ?  But,  per- 
haps, you  are  gazing  on  the  fair  form  of 
Miss  Trueworth,  which  that  mirror  re- 
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fleets  to  advantage.  Yet,  no  —  that  can- 
not be.  You  would  not  surely  pay  your 
court  to  the  shadow^  when  the  substance 
is  so  near.** 

«  I  don't  know  that,**  said  the  Cap- 
tain,  in  his  usual  drawling  tone  —  "  The 
shadow  is  perhaps  the  better  of  the  two, 
as  it  is  silent.** 

"  I*ve  a  great  mind  to  report  that  com* 
pliment  to  the  substance.** 

«*  No,  don*t !  that  might  provoke  her 
to  talk.  —  Besides,  when  a  man  happens 
to  think  aloud,  *tis  ungenerous  to  repeat 
what  he  says.** 

In  the  general  conversation  which  now 
ensued,  Emma  took  but  little  share.— 
She  found  it  utterly  impossible  to  rally 
her  spirits :  and,  long  before  the  com- 
pany broke  up  —  unable  to  maintain 
even  the  semblance  of  composure  —  she 
pleaded  indisposition,  and  retired  to  her 
apartment,  whither  she  was  soon  followed 
by  the  gentle  Caroline. 

«<  Forgive  me,**  said  the  amiable  girl, 

as  she  entered  —  "  forgive  me,  my.  dear 

Miss  Trueworth,  for  thus  intruding  upon 

your  privacy.      But  indeed,   indeed,   I 

p  3 
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cannot  bear  to  see  you  so  unhappy. 
And,  though  my  aunt  has  told  me  not 
to  ask  questions  -—  and  I  would  not  wil- 
fully disobey  her  —  yet,  I  have  been 
thinking,  that,  when  you  know  me  better 
—  if  you  should  not  deem  me  entirely 
undeserving  your  confidence,  my  sym- 
pathy, though  it  could  not  remove  the 
cause  of  your  grief,  might  yet,  in  some 
degree,  diminish  the  effect." 

Emma  pressed  her  hand,  but  did  not 
reply. 

<<  Oh !  do  not  think  me  impertinently 
inquisitive/'  said  Caroline,  —  "  and,  if  I 
intrude,  tell  me  so;  and  I  will  quit  you 
immediately.'' 

«  For  this  one  evening,"  said  Emnia, 
^<  I  own,  I  could  wish  to  be  alone.  But 
do  not,  on  that  account^  think  me 
reserved  or  ungrateful.  —  Hereafter, 
when  I  can  attain  sufficient  composure^ 
I  will  tell  you  all.  —  But,  at  present,  my 
heart  is  too  full  —  I  cannot  talk." 

"  Oh!  do  not  attempt  it. •» I  would 
not  distress  you  for  the  world.  -^  I  will 
now  leave  you :   but  I  hope  you  will 
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permit  some  of  us  to  see  you  before  you 
retire  to  rest ;  or  I'm  sure  my  father  and 
my  aunt  will  be  quite  unhappy." 

**  Exert  your  influence/'  said  Emma* 
*^  to  obtain  for  me  permission  to  pass 
the  remainder  of  this  evening  alone; 
and  to-morrow  I  may-* at  least  I  will 
try  to  he  more  composed." 

Caroline,  though  reluctantly,  consent** 
ed  to  comply  with  this  request :  and  she 
immediately  hastened  to  her  father. 

<<  I  do  not  approve  her  indulging 
grief  in  solitude,"  said  Mr.  Askew. 
*^  But,  for  this  once,  I  will  not  refuse 
her.- 

Caroline  returaed  to  Emma;  and, 
when  she  had  repeated  what  her  father 
had  said,  she  added,  as  she  turned  to 
quit  the  room  — 

*^  If  you  knew  how  much  I  am  already 
interested  in  your  happiness.  Miss  True* 
worth,  you  might  then  conceive  with 
what  reluctance  I  leave  you  thus  to  soli- 
tude and  sorrow. —  But  I  wo' n't  say  an- 
other word }  and  so,  adieu !" 

"  How  fleeting  —  how  evanescent  — 
are  our  present  joys !  how  uncertain  all 
p  4 
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our  future  expectations!  A  few  days 
before  this  period,  the  sun  rose  not  on  a 
happier  being  than  she,  who  now,  in  the 
solitude  of  her  chamber,  wept  the  death 
of  every  hope.  Endowed  with  beauty, 
health,  and  youth  —  loving,  and  passio- 
nately beloved  by,  a  man  whose  every  sen- 
timent seemed  in  unison  with  her  own — 
the  joyous  hours  of  earliest  youth  had 
glided  imperceptibly  awayj  when,  at 
the  moment  in  which  she  hoped  to  aug- 
ment the  happiness  of  her  lover,  and 
secure  her  own,  a  cloud,  black  and  im- 
penetrable, had  suddenly  lowered  over 
the  brilliant  scene:  and  the  landscape, 
sketched  by  the  magic  hand  of  Hope — 
all  glowing,  bright,  and  fair  —  was  (to  all 
appearance)  shut  out  for  even 
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MATCH-MAKING,  AND  S0UP«MAK1NG» 

iVhen  Emma  had  retired  to  her  apart* 
ment,  Mr.  Belville  remarked  to  Mr.  As- 
kew that  his  fair  guest  appeared  extremely 
dejected. 
"  Dear  me  !'*  exclaimed  Miss  Conway 

—  *«  I  wonder  what  she  can  have  to  make 
her  unhappy.'* 

««  Happiness/'  said  Mrs.  Askew*  with 
a  sigh  —  <<  is  not  an  inhabitant  of  this 
world.*' 

••  So  it  appears/'  observed  Mr.  Simily: 
♦'  for,  if  she  dwells  not  in  the  breast  of 
one  so  fair,  and  seemingly  so  good,  where 
may  we  hope  to  find  her  ?" 

*«  Take  care,  William !"  said  his  uncle. 

—  «•  If  you  are  so  warm  in  the  praise  of 
Miss  Trueworth,  my  little  Caroline  will 
be  angry." 

^  Angry !"  repeated  the  artless  girl, 
p  5 
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with  a  most  bewitching  smile.  —  '*  No, 
indeed — I  like  him  the  better  for  his 
sincerity^** 

Oh  Love !  in  thy  vocabulary,  how  in- 
significant  are  words  !-*-"/  tike  him  the 
better  for  his  sincerity.**  —  Caroline  might 
have  said  this  of  Dr.  Bellamy,  or  Mr.  Bel- 
ville,  or  Captain  Conway,  or  any  other 
old  or  young  gentlenian  of  her  acquain- 
tance. Th^e  was  nothing  in  the  words : 
but  it  wad  the  tone  —  the  smile  —  the 
glance,  modest  yet  encouraging  —  and, 
above  all,  the  blush  which  suffused  her 
lovely  face,  as  her  eyes  fell  bei^ath  his 
gaze  —  which  gave  birth  to  the  most 
delightful  hopes  in  the  mind  of  her 
lover. 

**  In  joyous  youth,  what  soul  hath  never  knowa 
Thought,  feeling,  taste,  harmoniotts  to  its  own  ? 
Who  hath  not  paus'd,  while  Beauty's  pemtte 

eye 
Ask*d  from  his  heart  the  homage  of  a  sigh  ?*  * 

How  often,  while  conversing  with 
Caroline,  had  Mr.  Simily  repeated  these 
beautiful  lines !  But  never  had  he  felt 
them  M  forcibly  as  in  this  moment* 

•  Campbell's  '*PhaiurU  qf  Hopt:* 
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Mr.  Askew  had  dbserved  with  pleasure 
this  young  man's  attachment  to  bis 
daughter.  For,  though  he  thought  him 
a  little  too  romantic,  and  did  not  much 
admire  him  as  a  poet  —  he  nevertheless 
regarded  and  esteemed  him  as  a  man. 
Nor  was  he  disposed  to  find  fault  with 
his  devotion  to  the  Muses*  On  the  con- 
trary, he  thought  (and  perhaps  justly) 
that  a  young  man,  who  has  a  taste  for 
poetry,  and  can  employ  a  leisure  hour  in 
poming  a  sonnet  or  an  epigram,  will  be 
less  likely  to  be  drawn  into  dangerous 
company  and  degrading  pursuits,  than 
he,  who,  having  no  such  resource  against 
emmij  flies  to  the  tavern  or  the  gaming- 
table—not because  he  is  particularly 
fond  of  wine  or  covetous  of  gdd— but, 
really  for  want  of  some  better  eitiplpy- 
ment. 

Caroline  had  at  first  heard  with  pei^t 
indiffi^ence  Mr.  Simily's  ardent  profes* 
sions  of  love ;  but  her  father  -^  who  had 
watdied  her  attentively  —  had  latterly 
been  led  to  hope  that  she  would  in  time 
be.won  by  that  respectful  attention  and 
solicitude .  to  promote  her  happiness, 
p  6 
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which  her  lover  displayed  on  all  occa- 
sions —  and  which,  fir6m  an  object  not 
actually  disagreeable,  seldom  fails  to 
make  an  impression  on  a  grateful  and 
susceptible  heart,  if  unbiassed  by  any 
other  attachment. 

The  blush,  the  downcast  eye,  the 
trembling  eyerlid,  which  had  on  this  oc- 
casion delighted  her  lover,  hadnotescaped 
the  observation  of  Mr.  Askew;  and,  when 
she  glided  from  the  room  to  follow  Emma 
to  her  chamber,  he  breathed  a  fervent 
prayer  that  his  amiable  child  might  not, 
like  her,  be  doomed  to  endure  the  pangs 
of  disappointed  love. 

Mr.  Askew  and  his  sister  were  shortly 
afterwards  called  out  of  the  room  by  a 
servant,  as  Caroline  waited  without,  to 
impart  to  them, Emma's  request  relative 
to  being  permitted  to  stay  in  her  own 
apartment:  and,  during  their  absence. 
Sir  William  (who  had  heard  Mr.  Askew 
express  the  hopes  he  entertidned  that 
Emma's  father  might  ultimately  recover 
his  birthright)  took  occasion  to  remark 
to  the  Captain,  that,  if  that  should  really 
take  place,  Miss  Trueworth  would  pro- 
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bably  become  one  of  the  richest  heiresses 
in  the  united  kingdom. 

«*  I  am  always  sorry/*  observed  Doctor 
Bellamy,  ^*  when  immense  wealth  de- 
volves  to  a  young  female.  For  the  mag- 
netic power  of  gold  attracts  around  her 
a  crowd  of  mercenary  suitors ;  while  the 
modest  man  of  worth  does  not  Uke  to  be 
seen  in  such  company." 

"  But,  as  this  young  lady  is  already 
engaged/'  observed  Mr.  Belville,  •^  she*' 
.  •  •  • 

"  £ngaged  !**  interrupted  the  Captain, 
with  unusual  quickness  —  <<  Who  told 
you  she  was  engaged  ?** 

**  A  lady,  who,  I  am  proud  to  say, 
condescends  to  rank  me  among  the  num- 
ber of  her  friends  —  the  Marchioness  of 
Rosemont.  —You  know  her,  I  presume.*' 

**  I  do.  —  And  did  she  tell  you  Miss 
Trueworth  was  engaged  ?  —  And  do  you 
know  to  whom  ?** 

"  Yes  —  I  know  all  about  it.  —  But 
why  are  you  so  inquisitive?  Recollect 
what  you  said  just  now  about  the  sha- 
dow.'* 

**  Pshaw !  nonsense  !*' 
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"  But  I  forget,  —  You  had  not  then 
learned  the  probable  value  of  the  sub- 
stance/' 

*<  I  am  not  mercenary.  Sir/'  replied 
the  Captain  indignantly^  *<  nor  do  I 
know  why  I  troubled  myself  to  ask  any 
questions  about  the  matter,  —  Miss 
Trueworth's  being  engaged  or  not  is  no 
concern  of  mine/' 

•*  Nor  of  mine,"  said  Mr.  Wilmore  — 
*<  And  yet  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  she  is 
engaged.  For,  then,  if  she  should  even- 
tually become  a  wealthy  heiress,  she  will 
know  that  her  husband  loved  her  for 
herself  alone.  —  But,  Mr.  Belville,  do 
you  know  the  gentleman  who  is  thus 
highly  distinguished  ?" 

<^  I  do.  His  name  is  Stanly  :  and  be 
is  the  only  son  of  Sir  Charles  Stanly, 
whom  I  had  once,  and  indeed  have  still, 
the  pleasure  to  call  my  friend. —  The 
young  man  has  been  Miss  Trueworth's 
companion  from  infancy:  for  he  was 
reared  in  the  house  of  her  father/' 

At  this  moment,  Mn  A^ew  and  his 
sister  re-entered  the  room. 

**  We  have  been  taUdi^  about  your 
20 
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jroung  Visitor,  Mr.  Askew/'  said  Sir 
Williiuii  —  <«  and  Mr.  Belville  tells  us 
she  is  engaged/' 

**  It  has  been  supposed  so,^''  replied 
Mr.  Askew :  ^*  but  I  have  reason  to 
think  otherwise/' 

«<  The  young  lady's  &ther  has  been 
a  widower  for  some  years,  I  understand/^ 
said  Lady  Conway. 

*^  He  has.  Madam,  unfortunately." 

**  Then  I  dare  say  she  has  had  the  me- 
nagement  of  her  father's  family  :^  and,  if 
so,  she  may  make  a  good  wife  ^  not  like 
those  fine  accomplished  ladies,  who  will 
suffer  extravagant  servants  to  ruin  their 
husbands.  —  Don't  you  think,  my  dear, 
[to  Sir  William]  that  our  Charles  and 
•he  are  a  good  deal  alike  ?" 

This  remark  —  which  occasioned  all 
eyes  to  be  turned  toward  the  Captain  — » 
overwhdmed  him  with  confusion.  And» 
if  the  resemblance,  to  which  his  mother 
alluded,  had  really  eodsted,  the  anger 
that  flashed  from  his  eyes,  and  almost 
convulsed  his  fine  features,  must  have 
destroyed  it. 

At  this  moment  Mrs.  Smith,  the  house- 
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keeper,  appearq^  at  the  door,  and  was 
told  to  come  in.    . 

"  Here  it  is,  my  Lady,"  said  she,  ad- 
vancing to  Lady  Conway,  and  presenting 
the  receipt —  "  and  1  hope  you'll  excuse 
bad  writing/' 

**  Never  mind  the  writing,"  replied 
her  Ladyship,  taking  the  paper  — "  I 
dare  say  I  shall  be  able  to  read  it  Let 
me  see.  — xTake  Jour,  or  six,  or  eight 
pounds  of  betf —  put  it  into  a  stew-pan^^ 
•  •  •  • 

"  Put  it  into  the  fire !"  exclaimed  the 
Captain  impatiently. 

«  Oh  Lord !  Sir !"  said  Mrs.  Smith  — 
**  that  is  n't  the  way  to  make  soup." 

"  But  dwi^t  put  any  water  to  it,**  con* 
tinned  Lady  Conway,    still  reading — 
"  wfien  youjirstput  it  on  the  fire.  For,  \f 
you  do** .... 

*'. It. won't  hum,  certainly,"  observed 
Mr.  Belviile. 

" Bum!**  repeatedMrs. Smith.— "Oh ! 
no.  Sir !  If  it  did,  it  would  be  quite 
spoiled." 

"  Suppose,  my  dear,"  said.  Sir  WiU 
liam,  (who,  though  lie  bad  relished  the 
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isoup,  had  no  taste  for  >tlie  laugh  that 
was  raised  against  his  lady)  **  suppose 
you  put  the  receipt  into  your  reticule, 
and  read  it  to-raorrow/' 

"  Aye,  do.  Mamma/'  exclaimed  Miss 
Conway,  —  *•  I  declare  the  soup  has 
made  me  quite  sick/' 

"  Sickr  repeated  Mrs.Smith— "  Dear 
me!  I'm  sorry  for  that.  Miss  —  and  I 
never  beard  of  my  soup  making  any 
body  sick  before :  for  I  always  take  care 
to  skim  off  all  the  fat." 

This  was  too  much  for  the  risible 
muscles  of  the  company.  The  laugh 
became  almost  general:  for  even  the 
Captain  —  though  vexed  and  mortified 
beyond  expression  —  could  not  help 
Joining  in  it.  And  Mrs.  Smith  — who 
thought  they  were  all  laughing  at  her, 
or  at  her  soup,  which  was  much  the 
same  thing  —  moved  toward  the  door 
with  the  air  of  a  person  who  feels  him* 
self  insulted,  but  knows  not  how  to  re- 
sent it.  —  But  Lady  Conway  —  who,  in 
compliance  with  the  wish  of  her  hus- 
band, bad  consigned  the  paper  to  her 
reticule— 'followed  the  good  housekeeper 
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out  of  the  room,  and  said,  with  much 
condescension  — 

**  Don't  mind  what  my  daughter 
says,"  Mrs.  Smith.  "  She's  a  silly  girl, 
and  does  not  know  what  she  is  talking 
about.  But,  when  she  comes  to  have 
the  management  of  a  family  of  her  own, 
she'll  know  better.  —  I'll  read  the  paper 
as  soon  as  I  get  home ;  and  Sir  William 
shall  have  some  of  the  soup  to-morrow : 
for  I  have  not  seen  him  enjoy  any  thing 
so  much  for  a  long  time."  Then,  taking 
out  her  purse,  she  ofiered  Mrs.  Smith 
half  a  crown. 

"  No,  thank  you,  my  Lady,'*  said 
Mrs.  Smith  —  "  I  don't  want  the  money : 
though  I'm  as  much  beholden  to  your 
Ladyship,  as  if  I  took  it  But  my  ma- 
ster wo'n't  suffer  us  to  take  money  from 
any  of  his  visitors :  for  he  tells  all  his 
servants,  when  they  come  to  live  with 
him,  that  nobody  must  pay  their  wages 
but  himself.  And,  to  be  sure,  he  gives 
us  very  good  wages;  and  so,  you 
know,  my  Lady,  we  have  no  right  to 
complain." 

Lady  Conway  was  a  strict  economiat ; 
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and,  although  she  had  presented  the  mo- 
ney as  a  sort  of  peace*ofiering  to  atone 
for  her  daughter's  rudeness,  she  was  by 
no  means  disposed  to  force  it  on  the  good 
woman.  The  half-crown,  therefore, 
soon  found  its  way  back  to  her  purse ; 
and,  after  thanking  Mrs.  Smith  for  her 
civility,  her  Ladyship  returned  to  the 
company. 

Aifler  that  — by  the  contrivance  of 
Mr.  Askew  and  his  sister,  who  both 
saw  and  pitied  the  distress  and  embar- 
rassment of  Captain  Conway — nothing 
more  was  said  on  the  topics  which  had 
so  much  annoyed  him;  and  the  remain* 
der  of  tlie  evening  was  spent  in  that  sort 
of  uninteresting  chit-chat,  to  which -<— as 
all  can  take  a  share  in  it — the  wisest 
who  choose  to  mix  in  general  society, 
must  at  times  descend. 

Meantime,  in  the  housekeeper's  room, 
Mrs.  Smith  had  been  amusing,  or  rather 
teasing,  her  fellow  servants  with  a  partial 
account  of  what  had  passed  in  the 
'drawing-room.  —  She  had  probably  Jbr^ 
gotten  that  her  soup  had  made  Miss 
Conway  sick :  for  she  was  entirely  silent 
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on  that  subject  —  But,  while  she  re* 
peated  again  and  again  what  Lady  Con- 
way had  said  in  its  praise,  she  took 
occasion  to  remark  to  Mrs.  West  and 
Jenny  (who,  it  may  be  remembered, 
had  incurred  her  displeasure  on  the  pre- 
ceding evening,)  that  they  might  live  to 
repent  of  not  having  attended  to  her 
directions.  «*  For,"  said  the  good  wo- 
man in  conclusion,  "  a  cook  —  that  is,  a 
good  cook  —  is  every  body's  money. 
A  lady's  woman,  or  a  housemaid,  or  any 
other  sort  of  servant,  may  be  a  long  time 
out  of  place;  there's  so  many  of  them  to 
be  got  every-where.  But  good  cooks 
are  scarce:  and,  when  one  of 'em  happens 
to  leave  her  place,  there's  always  some- 
body ready  to  snap  her  up.  For,  you 
know,  every  body,  from  the  king  to  the 
cobbler,  must  eat:  and  every  body's 
victuals  wants  cooking." 
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CHAP.  XVIII. 

A   WALK   TO    THE   VILLAGE. 


At  breakfast  the  next  morning,  the  con- 
versation (as  is  generally  the  case) 
turned  on  the  visitors  — and  was  begun 
by  Mr*  Askew,  who  inquired  of  Emma, 
what  she  thought  of  Captain  Conway; 
and  Emma  —  who,  when  she  could  not 
commend,  generally  chose  to  be  silent-^ 
replied — 

"  He  is  a  very  handsome  man,  I 
think:  and  his  conversation  was,  at 
times,  lively  and  entertaining/* 

"  He  was  more  agreeable  yesterday,*' 
said  Caroline  —  **  than  I  ever  saw  him 
before.  For,  in  general,  he  is  much  too 
fashionable  to  treat  females  with  common 
good  manners/' 

"  Fashionable  /"  repeated  Stella*  — 
"  -JT  it  be  Jashionable  to  eye  one  from 
head  to  foot,  as  he  would  a  horse  that 
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was  offered  for  sale  —  and  then,  afler 
confounding  one  with  such  a  scrutiny, 
turn  on  his  heel,  and  walk  away,  as  if 
the  inspection  had  displeased  him  —  to 
drawl  out  every  word  he  utters,  as  if  he 
was  waiting  'till  the  next  he  should  say  ^ 
was  invented  —  to  speak  lightly  on  all 
serious,  and  seriously  on  all  trifling  sub- 
jects— if  this  indeed  hejashion^  give  me 
the  man  of  plain  sense,  who  looks,  moves, 
and  speaks,  as  Nature  dictates;  and 
leaves  his  tailor  and  his  hair-dresser  to 
study  what  h  fashionable.** 

"  I  rejoice  to  hear  that  such  are  your 
sentiments,  my  dear,'*  said  her  father. 
"  And,  were  your  whole  sex  to  concur 
in  that  opinion,  the  entire  race  of  those 
unnatural  characters  ^— those  exqmsites^ 
I  think  they  call  them  —  would  soon  be 
extinct/' 

"  They  are  indeed  unnatural^**  ob- 
served Caroline  — "  for  Captain  Conway 
would  be  a  pleasing  companion,  if  he  did 
not  take  so  much  pains  to  appear  what 
he  is  not.  His  heart,  I  think,  is  good  : 
but  fashion  seems  to  have  spoiled  what 
Nature  intended  to  be  excellent/* 
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**  And  yet,  with  all  his  foUy  and 
eccentricity/'  observed  Mrs.  Askew,  **  I 
really  pitied  him  yesterday,  when  his 
mother  was  taking  lessons  from  Mrs. 
Smith.'* 

**  And  so  did  I/'  said  Stella,  laughing : 
••  and  yet  I  was  highly  diverted.— 
I>>n't  you  think,  my  dear  Madam,  that 
Lady  Conway  makes  herself  quite  ri- 
diculous ?•* 

<*  I  am  more  inclined  to  pity  than  to 
ridicule  her,'*  replied  Mrs.  Askew. — 
'*  And,  though,  in  her  anxiety  to  please 
Iter  husband,  she  sometimes  loses  sight 
of  what  is  due  to  herself,  we  ought  to 
give  her  credit  for  the  goodness  of  her 
intentions.'' 

**  But  how  few  are  there,"  said  Emma, 
*<  who  have  sufficient  charity  to  do 
justice  to  the  motive,  when  the  con* 
sequence  Aends  to  make  people  ridiculous 
m  disagreeable !" 

At  this  moment  Mrs.  Askew  saw  Jenny 
(whom  she  had  sent  to  the  village  that 
morning)  coming  toward  the  house  : 
and  she  threw  up  the  window,  and  in- 
quired— 
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"  How  is  Mrs.  Benson  ?'* 

"  Much  better.  Ma'am.  She  does 
not  look  like  the  same  woman.  —  She 
says,  your  kindness  has  saved  her  life : 
and,  when  I  told  her  that  you  was  co- 
ming to  see  her  again,  she  seemed  so 
glad  as  a  bird/' 

After  breakfast,  Mrs.  Askew  having 
mentioned  her  intention  to  go  to  the 
village  to  see  Mrs.  Benson,  and  two  other 
infirm  persons,  whom  she  supported  — 
Emma  and  Caroline  requested  to  be  per- 
mitted to  accompany  her ;  —  a  request, 
which  she  readily  granted ;  while  Stella, 
who  had  letters  to  write,  retired  for  that 
purpose. 

The  morning  was  inviting:  and,  as 
they  pursued  their  walk,  Mrs.  Askew 
and  Caroline  endeavoured  to  amuse  their 
pensive  companion,  by  pointing  out  to 
her  observation  every  thing  ^hich  was 
worthy  of  notice. 

It  was  now  the  latter  end  of  April : 
and,  as  the  weather,  during  the  last 
three  days,  had  been  favorable  to  ve- 
getation, the  prospect  on  every  side  was 
varied  and  delightful.     Hills,  di^s,  and 
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groves,  dressed  in  the  lively  green'  of 
spring — inter^ersed  with  orchards  in 
fUU  bloom «« and  winding  streams,  that 
glittered  in  the  morning  ray  —  gave 
beauty  and  diversity  to  the  landscape 
which  met  their  view  at  every  turn,  as 
they  ascended  a  gentle  acclivity,  on  the 
top  of  which  the  village  was  situate: 
and  Emma,  who  was  an  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirer of  the  beauties  of  Nature,  was 
insensibly  drawn  from  melancholy  mu- 
sings, as  she  gazed  on  the  enchanting 
scene. 

On  arriving  at  the  cottage  of  Mrs. 
Benson,  Mrs.  Askew  entered  it  alone,  as 
she  apprehended  that  the  sight  of  a 
stranger  might  agitate  the  poor  invalid, 
whom  she  was  agreeably  surprised  to  see 
already  risen,  and  seated  in  an  arm-chair 
by  the  window. 

Mrs.  Askew  had  just  seated  herself, 
when  Mrs.  Benson's  daughter  ~  who  had 
been  sent  to  make  some  purchase  at  a 
Aop  in  the  neighbourhood  —  came  in, 
and  said  something  in  a  low  voice  to  her 
mothw,  who  immediately  said  to  Mrs. 
Aakcw— 

voi:*  I,  Q 
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"  I  hope,  Ma4am,  the  ypiwg  ifidk^ 
who  aceor9{>anied  y<Hr»  will  c^oodosfi^pd 
to  walk  in,  and  w$t  tfefipaselves.  ip  my 
bumble  babit^tion/' 

•♦  Will  they  not  inconvenieo^Q  y«U  ?'* 
inquired  MrsF*  AaJ^^w, 

•*  Not  i^  the  l?ast,  JV^dan^.-^Emij^y  my 
de^y  go  CM^d  show  the  young  ladies  in*'' 

Enxily  ch^erfuUy  obeyed :  and»  during 
1)^  s^bfifen??,  Mi*s^  Askew  observed  with 
stdmiratiofi  tihe.  neatness  of  the  little 
dwelling :  nof  di^  t^e  person  of  the  good 
woman  herself  escape  her  observation. 

Mrfk  Ben^p  appeared  ta  be  abfiut 
^y.five :  ^nd*  though  time  ^.  sorrow 
i^ad  wripl^ed  he r  b^w^  there  w^^  soopie* 
thmg  in  the  expy^gsjon  of  her  counte- 
miuicef  which  excited  ^mpathy  for  fa^r 
misfortunes;  while  h.?r  m^imeira  ^d 
language  led  Mrs.  Askew  %o  Qoni^lttde 
that  she  bad  been  born  to  better  e^ipec* 
totions* 

Her  daughter -rrr  wJKSf  soon  r«tiuf|]M^ 
conducting  Emma  and  Caroline— f.wa^ 
a  prettyt  interesting  gbl,  apparent^ 
about  eighteen :  and  sho,  too^  UJ^  Imf 
mother^  expressed  herself  with  a  degr^ 
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of  propriety,  and  even  elegance*  which 
showed  that  her  education  had  been  su- 
perior to  her  present  circumstances.  And 
Mrs.  Askew  —  who  had  visited  them 
that  morning  with  an  intention  of  talkihg 
over  some  plan  for  their  future  support 
— felt  at  aloss  in  what  terms  to  frame  the 
inquirifs  which  it  would  be  necessary  to 
make^  so  as  not  to  wound  the  feelings  of 
those  whom  she  wished  to  assist. 

At  lengthi,  afler  some  hesitation,,  she 
said— **You  have  not  resided  long  in  this 
neighbourhood,  I  think,  Mrs.  Benson  ?** 

**  I  have  not,  Madam :  and,  on  that 
account,  I  ought  to  feel  additional  gra* 
titude  for  the  benefits  which  I  have  re- 
ceived at  your  hands,  and  through  your 
recommendation ;  as,  when  you  so  kindly 
interested  yourself  in  my  behalf,  you 
could  have  known  nothing  of  me,  ex^ 
cept  that  I  was  poor.  —  But,  though  I 
am  aware»  that,  to  a  heart  like  yours, 
self^pprobation  is  a  sufficient  reward,i  it. 
may  increase  and  cannot  diminish  your 
satistaction,  to  know  that  your  bounty 
has  nc^  been  bestowed  upon  the  indolent 
or  the  worthless ;  and,  if  I  did  not  ap- 
Q  2 
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apprehend  that  the  recital  might  tire 
you,  I  would  entreat  your  attention, 
while  I  unfold 

<  The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor/  ** 

**  You  have  anticipated  my  wish,**  re- 
plied Mrs*  Askew :  "  as,  when  I  know 
something  of  your  past  life,  I  may^ 
with  more  probability  of  meeting  your 
views,  propose  to  you  some  plan  for  the 
future.  —  But,  as  regret  too  generally 
Qiingles  with  our  recollections  of  the 
past,  would  it  not  be  better  to  defer  the 
communication,  until  you  shall  have  ac- 
quired more  strength  ?** 

"  No,  Madam,'*  said  Mrs.  Benson. 
^*  I  should  rather,  with  your  permission, 
begin  the  recital  now.  —  Your  kindness, 
and  the  assurance  you  gave  me  yester- 
day  respecting  my  poor  girl,  has  given 
me  new  life.** 

But,  as  the  long  train  of  events,  which 
had  reduced  Mrs.  Benson  from  com- 
parative comfort  to  all  the  miseries  of 
sickness  and  poverty,  are  not  immedi- 
ately connected  with  this  narrative,  it 
will  be  suflScient  to  inform  the  reader. 
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that  she  had,  in  early  life,  been  rescued 
from  the  distressing  consequences  of  an 
imprudent  marriage  by  the  prompt  be- 
nevolence of  Sir  James  Stanly  and  his 
amiable  lady  ;  and  that,  afler  having,  for 
the  space  of  thirty-three  years,  occu- 
pied a  farm  on  the  Stanly  estate,  she 
had  been  cruelly  expelled  by  Sir  Charles's 
present  steward,  who,  during  the  long, 
absence  of  his  master,  had  been  guilty 
of  the  most  flagrant  acts  of  injustice  and 
oppression ;  turning  the  old  tenants  out 
of  farms  which  they  had  themselves  im- 
proved, and  letting  those  farms  to  re- 
latives and  friends  of  his  own  ;  and  com- 
pelling many  of  the  peasantry,  who  had 
lived,  rent-free,  in  cottages  that  Sir 
James  himself  had  built  for  them,  to  quit 
th^r  humble  dwellings  and  seek  refuge 
and  employment  elsewhere. 

Wiien  Mrs.  Benson  had  been  driven 
from  her  home,  her  only  son,  who  was 
in  the  employ  of  a  merchant  in  Exetei', 
had  cheerfully  contributed  to  the  sup- 
port of  his  mother  and  sister ;  and  it  was 
the  sudden  death  of  this  young  man 
which  had  been  the  immediate  cause  of 
Q  3 
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that  illness  which  had  procured  for  her 
the  notice  and  assistance  of  the  amiable 
Mrs.  Askew. 

When  Mrs.  Benson  had  concluded  her 
little  narrative,  Mrs.  Askew,  after  ex- 
pressing her  sympathy  (to  which  the  tear, 
that  trembled  in  her  eye,  bore  sufficient 
testimony),  inquired  if  she  would  wish  to 
return  to  her  farm. 

^*  Wish  to  return  to  it  !'*  exclaimed  the 
poor  woman  —  "  Oh !  if  that  cruel  stew- 
ard were  not  there  to  oppress  the  widow 
and  the  fatherless,  I  would  rather  reside 
in  a  hut  on  that  spot — which  is  endeared 
to  me  by  so  many  tender  recollections— 
than  occupy  a  splendid  mansion  else- 
where.** 

**  It  happens  fortunately,  then,**  said 
Mrs.  Askew,  "that  this  young  lady's 
father,  Mr.  Trueworth,  is  intimately 
acquainted  with  Sir  Charles  Stanly.** 

"  Is  he  ?"  said  Mrs.  Benson  —  "  is  he 
indeed  acquainted  with  Sir  Charles? 
And  will  he  kindly  undertake  to  plead  to 
him  the  cause  of  the  widow  ?** 

««  That  Tm  sure  he  will,**  said  £mma 
with  quickness  —  ^^And,  as  soon  as   I 
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vtitura  to  Mr.  Askew%  I  vflll  wtite  t^ 
inj  father  on  the  sul^ect:  and  I  am  c6ti&^ 
dentf  tiiat,  when  Sir  Charles  is  acquainted 
witk  the  tniffconduct  of  his  steward,  lit 
wili  not  be  slow  to  redress  the  ii^itfieil 
of  those  whom  he  hM  oppressed.** 

To  describe  the'  joy  of  the  g6od  Wd*. 
man  at  this  prospect  of  returning  to  her 
old  d)ode^  would  demand  an  abler  pefiU 
^^  She  cocild  not  speak  her  thanks:  but 
she  clasped  her  handsi  and  raised  her 
4y€»  to  heaven,  with  a  look  of  gratitude^ 
which  w«ts  far  more  expressive  than 
words :  and  her  daughter,  in  a  tone  of 
ammatkm  and  pleasure,  exclaimed  --^ 

««  Ohl  how  happy  I  shall  be  to  return 
to  the  scenes  of  my  youth,  and  see  agkiti 
wme  of  those  companions,  with  whotii  I 
have  spent  so  many  pleasant  hours  V^ 

'*  Ob,  Emily  !*'  said  her  mollier,  as 
soon  as  she  could  speak  —  ^  help  me  to 
express  nky  gratitude  to  these  ladies^ 
who  have  (like  pitying  angels)  inters 
posed  between  us  and  that  destruction^ 
which^  but  a  hw  days  since,  appeared 
inevitable.  *-*•  Oh !  that  your  brother  werd 
4  4 
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but  alive,  to  share  in  our  yoy^  and  to 
say'*.  .... 

**  Silence !"  exclaimed  Mra.  Askew.  — 
"  I  will  not  hear  another  word.  —  You 
have  already  exerted  yourself  too  much  : 
and  I  must  now  insist  upon  your  lying 
down  immediately.  —  I  will  soon  see  you 
again :  and,  in  the  mean  tirne^  you  must 
endeavour  to  banish  thought  as  much  as 
possible.  —  Enjoy  the  present  good  j  and 
submit  the  future  to  the  will  of  Heaven.'* 
—  Then,  after  slipping  into  her  hand 
some  money,  Mrs.  Askew  and  her  young 
companions  hastily  withdrew^ 

After  visiting  and  relieving  her  pen- 
sioners, this  good  lady-* as  they  bent 
their  steps  towards  home —was  occupied 
in  talking  of  Mrs*  Benson,  whose  simple 
tale  had  increased  the  interest  which  her 
appearance  and  manners  had  excited. 

Soon  after  dinner,  Emma  retired,  to 
write  to  her  father,  to  whom  she  related 
all  that  was  necessary  for  him  to  know 
of  Mrs.  Benson's  history.  —  But  this 
employment  did  not  tend  to  tranquillise 
her  spirits.  For,  in  reverting  to  what 
the  good  woman  had  said  concerning  the 
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virtues  of  the  Stanly  family,  she  was 
naturally  led  to  think  more  of  him,  in 
whose  character  (she  believed)  was  com- 
prised  all  that  could  have  existed  of  amia- 
ble or  estimable  in  the  minds  of  his  pre- 
decessors. And,  as  her  pen  traced  the 
name  of  Stanly,  she  might  have  ex- 
claimed with  Eloisa  — 

'    **  Oh  name  for  ever  sad,  for  ever  dear  I 
Breath*d  with  a  sigh,  and  usher'd  with  a  tear  i" 

The  remainder  of  that  day,  and  the 
two  following,  passed  without  any  re- 
markable occurrence.  But,  on  the  next, 
they  were  informed  by  Doctor  Bellamy, 
that  Emma's  grandfather  had  arrived  at 
the  Grove :  And  Mr.  Askew,  on  hearing 
this,  again  expressed  his  belief  that 
Emma  bad  been  brought  thither  at  that 
crisis,  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between 
Trueworth  and  his  mistaken  parent. 
For,  despite  of  the  arguments  of  those 
who  impute  every  occurrence  to  chance, 
Mr.  Askew  did  believe,  and  took  every 
occasion  to  declare  that  belief  that 
"There  is  a  special  providence,  yea, 
even  in  the  fall  of  a  sparrow/' 
q5 
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CHAR  XIX* 


A  PLIANT    MEMORY^ 


**I  HAVE  found  her,  your  Honor!'' 
said  PheHm  (Henry  Stanly's  servant)  as 
he  burst  sans  cir^onie  into  the  room 
where  his  master  was  sitting  absorbed  in 
painful  meditation  —  "I  have  found  her, 
your  Honor  !'* 

"  Found  !'*  cried  Henry,  starting  from 
Ws  reverie  —  "  What  have  you  found  ?^ 

«*  Herself — the  sweet  crathur,  that 
you've  been  breaking  your  heart  about. 
—  Faith,  now,  and  it  is  Miss  Trueworth, 
sure,  that  I  maney 

"  Miss  Trueworth !  Have  you  found 
Misq  Trueworth  ?  —  Where?  when? 
how? — Tell  me,  my  good  fellow,  that 
I  may  go  to  her  directly." 

«  Stay,  Sir  —  stay  —  don't  be  in  such 
a  hurry. — « I  must  see  him  first,  and  get 
the  proper  direction." 


14 
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<<See  hhnf  What  the  devil  are  jon 
talking  about  ?  Didn't  you  tell  me  just 
now  that  you  had  found  Miss  Trne- 

«<  Och  P*  said  Phelim  **  I  was  in  such 
a  hurry  to  camfoti  your  Honot*,  that  I 
made  a  bit  of  a  blunder --^  that's  alh 
But,  though  I  haven't  found  Miss  True^ 
worth,  I've  found  the  post-chaise  driver  j 
and,  you  know^  thi^'s  much  the  same." 

"Post-chaise  driver  1" 

"Yes,  Sir  —  he  that  drove  her  and 
Mr..  Triieworth  into  the  country." 

"  Ha  f  hav6  you  indeed  found  him? 
And  did  he  tell  you  where  she  is?" 

"No,  Sir*  He  could  not  recollect  just 
then:  but  he  said  the  name  of  the  plaee 
would  come  into  his  head  by  and  by." 

"  Provoking  1"  exclaimed  Henry  -^ 
"And  when  are  you  to  see  him?" 

"  Why,  faith,  I  should  not  wonder  if 
he  were  waiting  for  me  now  :  for  I  pro- 
mised to  meet  him  at  the  Crown,  just  by 
here  :  and  tlien  he's  to  tell  me  all  about 


it." 


"  Welly  th«n,  go— ^  that's  d  good  fel* 
Q  6 
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low  -^  and  come  back  to  me  as  quick  as 
you  can.** 

**IwilI,  Sir.  But  your  Honor  must 
have  a  little  patience:  for  he  says  the 
name  of  the  place  is  gone  claHe  out  of 
his  head  —  And,  faith,  his  skull  seeitns 
so  thick,  that,  when  a  thing  once  gets 
out,  'tisn't  aisy  for  it  to  make  its  way 
in  again,  I've  a  notion.'* 

"  Well !  w>ell !  never  mind  his  skull 
-^  But  make  haste,  and  learn  what  you 
can." 

Phelim  obeyed  —  leaving  his  master 
in  a  state  of  suspense  and  anxiety,  not 
easy  to  describe  —  and  only  to  be  con- 
ceived by  those  who  have  loved  like  him 
-» and,  like  him,  when  anticipating  the 
highest  earthly  bliss  —  have  been  sud- 
denly awakened  from  hope's  delusive 
dream,  to  all  the  dire  realities  of 
grief. 

It  may  be  remembered,  that,  when 
Truewortli  determined  so  hastily  to  quit 
London,  he  expressed  to  Emma  his 
intention  of  leaving  a  note,  to  inform 
Henry  that  some  urgent  business  obliged 
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him  to  go  into  the  country^  ^nd  take  his 
daughter  with  hinu 

This  note  was  left  with  a  servant, 
who,  when  Henry  (in  about  an  hour 
after  Trueworth's  departure)  returned 
to  the  house^  immediately  gave  it  to 
him. 

Henry  —  who,  during  his  walk  to  and 
from  the  City,  had  thought  of  nothing 
but  Emma  — *  was  thunderstruck  by  the 
intelligence  which  the  note  contained : 
and  bis  first  step  was  to  seek  Mrs.  Wil- 
son, and  inquire,  if  she  knew  any  thing 
of  the  cause  or  intention  of  this  myste* 
rious  journey. 

He  found  the  good  woman  in  as  much 
astonishment  as  himself:  and  Emma's 
maid,  who  was  sitting  with  Mrs.  Wilson, 
told  him  that  her  mistress  did  nothing 
but  cry  all  the  time  she  was  preparing 
for  her  departure. 

Henry  was  more  and  more  surprised. 
And,  although  he  had  not  the  slightest 
suspicion  of  the  real  cause  of  Emma's 
sorrow,  he  was  grieved  that  any  thing 
should    have  occurred  to  distress  her 
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-~  atul  much  chagrined  at  being  exclu- 
ded from  her  confidence. 

If  he  could  have  obtained  any  clud  to 
guide  his  search,  he  would  certainly 
have  gone  in  pursuit  of  them.  But,  as 
nobody  in  the  house  bad  even  the  most 
remote  idea  of  their  route,  he  was  com« 
pelled  to  await  the  return  of  Trueworth, 
from  whom  alone  he  could  hope  to  obtain  ^ 
a  solution  of  this  enigma. 

On  the  evening  of  the  seventh  day 
from  the  time  of  his  departure,  True- 
worth  returned.  But  Emma  was  not 
with  him :  and,  to  Henry's  anxious  and 
repeated  inquiries  concerning  her,  he 
seemed  unable  or  unwilling  to  reply. 

Henry  was  almost  mad !  —  He  conju- 
red Trueworth  to  tell  him  if  he  had  done 
any  thing  to  forfeit  his  good  opinion : 
and  so  urgent  were  his  entreaties,  and 
so  acutely  did  he  appear  to  suffer  from 
suspense,  that  Trueworth  (though  he 
could  have  wished  to  put  off  the  disclo- 
sure till  the  arrival  of  Sir  Cbarles)thought 
it  Would  be  better  to  break  the  matter  to 
bim  at  once* 
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Having  therefore  conjured  bim  to 
summon  all  his  fortitude,  he  put  into  his 
hand  the  letter,  in  which  Sir  Charles 
had  refused  his  consent  to  his  union 
with  Emma. 

But  what  pen  shall  describe  the  feel- 
ings—  what  pencil  portray  the  coun- 
tenance —  of  Henry  Stanly,  when  he 
had  perused  it  ?  Like  one  whom  a  sud- 
den stroke  from  heaven  had  deprived 
of  sense  and  motion,  he  stood  for  a 
moment  silent,  and  apparently  insensible 
—  then,  starting  as  from  a  fearful  dream, 
be  again  looked  at  the  letter,  as  if  he 
doubted  the  evidence  of  his  senses. -~ 
But,  alas!  he  was  too  soon  convinced 
that  they  had  not  deceived  him :  and, 
when  he  at  length  recovered  the  faculty 
c^  speech,  he  broke  forth  into  the  most 
extravagant  expressions  of  grief  and  in- 
dignation. 

Trueworth  did  not  entreat  him  to  be 
calm.  He  knew,  that,  until  the  first 
ebullition  of  sorrow  and  resentment  had 
subsided,  all  reasoning  would  be  thrown 
away:  and  he  therefore  listened  in  si- 
lence to  his  passk)nate  exclamations.  --^ 
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Buty  when,  exhausted  by  his  own  vio- 
lence, Henry  at  length  sank  into  a  chair, 
subdued  and  almost  breathless  — -  True- 
worth  laid  his  hand  upon  his  shoulder, 
and  said,  in  a  voice  of  the  tenderest 
sympathy  — 

"  My  dear  Henry !  if  you  knew  how 
much  I  pity  you'* . .  •  • 

"  Pity  me!**  repeated  Henry,  re- 
proachfully— '*  Then  why  have  you  aided 
my  father  in  his  cruel  designs  ?  Why 
have  you  robbed  me  of  all  my  soul 
holds  dear?*' 

.  ••  And  can  you,  Henry,  after  reading 
that  letter,  mean  to  ask  seriously  why  I 
have  done  it?  —  Does  not  your  father  say 
that  he  has  sworn  not  to  consent  to  your 
union?'* 

**  He  may  withhold  his  consent,"  said 
Henry.  «  That  I  cannot  help.  —  But,  if 
Emma  really  loves  me,  she  will  not, 
when  I  am  of  age,  hesitate  to  confirm 
my  happiness  without  it." 

'<  Rash  young  man !  what  would  you 
do?  —  You  now  indeed  show  me,  that  I 
have  done  well  in  placing  ray  daughter 
4)eyond  the  reach  of  your  solicitations^" 
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« 

**  Emma  is  as  much  mine  in  the  sight 
of  God,*'  replied  Henry  —  **  as  if*  the 
priest  had  already  joined  our  hands.  — • 
I  have  sworn  to  her  my  love  and  truth  a 
thousand  times:  and  I  here  solemnly 
protest  against  that  authority  which 
would  compel  me  to  violate  oaths  that 
have  been  long  since  registered  in 
heaven.  —  My  father  may  refuse  his 
consent  —  he  may,  by  depriving  me  of 
fortune,  put  it  out  of  my  power  to  place 
the  woman  of  my  heart  in  that  elevated 
station  to  which  her  beauty  and  merit 
entitle  her :  but  he  cannot  take  from  us 
the  pure  delights  of  mutual  love,  which 
(when  minds  are  congenial,  like  ours) 
will  ensure  felicity,  even  in  the  humblest 
circumstances/' 

"  My  dear  Henry  !*'  replied  True- 
worth  —  "  all  this  is  very  natural  on  your 
part :  and  it  would  ill  become  me  (who 
gave  up  all  for  love)  to  preach  patience 
or  self-denial  to  you.  But  1  must  not 
permit  my  daughter  to  steal  clandestinely 
into  any  family.  And,  though  I  know 
she  is  sincerely  and  tenderly  attached  to 
you,  I  do  not  believe  that  she  will,  even 
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» 


foryou^  consent  to  bruig  dishonor  on  her 
father.  —  Let  me  then  hope,  that,  if  any 
ehaace  should  discover  to  you  the  pbrce 
of  her  retreat,  you  will  not  ungeneroody 
urge  her  to  consent  to  a  private  mar^ 
riage^  — ^  Expose  her  tiot  (I  conjure  you) 
to  the  torture  of*  contending  passions. 
For  I  fear,  that,  in  the  present  state  of 
her  fedings  -^though  her  regard  fca  my 
honor  might  triumph  over  her  love  for 
you —-her  reason,  if  not  her  life»  would 
be  the  price  of  the  victory.^ 

«Oh,  Sirr  said  Hemy— *<  A>  not 
thus  tortui'e  me.  -^  He,  ^o  pas8io»atdy 
lows,  and  has  reasoti  to  believe  him- 
self beloved  by  such  a  woman  as  £man^ 
must  be  more  or  less  dmi  man,  if  he 
could  resign  her  without  a  struggle.  -^^ 
I  will  not  therefore  promise  what  my 
heart  tells  me  I  could  not  perform.— 
I  am  bound  to  your  daughter  by  every 
tie  of  love  and  honor.  She  is  the  arbi- 
tress  of  my  fate ;  and  she,  and  she  alone, 
must  decide  it.  And,  were  I  to  see  her 
at  this  moment,  I  ^ould  —  I  know  I 
should  —  on  my  knees,  implore  her  to 
unite  her  fate  with  mine  — -  and  dare  the 
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worst  that  might  ensue  from  disobe- 
dience." 

**  I  applaud  your  candor,  Henry: 
though,  for  my  poor  girl's  sake,  I  rejoice 
that  she  wfll  not,  for  the  present  at  least, 
be  exposed  to  your  importunity.'* 

**  Cruel  !*•  said  Henry  —  «  cruel,  to 
separate  those,  whose  love  you  have  your- 
self approved  and  encouraged !-— Did 
you  not  promise  that  $he  should  be  mine  ? 
and  can  you  now  consent  to  sacrifice  us 
both  to  the  will  of  my  father,  who  does 
not  eren  condescend  to  expMn  his 
reasons  for  this  refusal  ?'• 

^  Henry!"  replied  Trueworth  —  **  you 
distress  me.  —  Let  us  wave  this  subject 
for  a  while.  —  I  expect  your  father  soon : 
and,  until  he  arrives,  you  must  endeavour 
to  submit  with  some  degree  of  patience. 
—  Were  you  an  orphan,  Henry,  without 
ibrtune  —  without  friends  —  I  would 
rather  bestow  my  Emma,  and  all  that  I 
can  give  her,  upon  you,  than  any  man 
whom  I  have  ever  known.  But  still, 
highly  as  I  esteem  and  regard  you,  and 
dearly  as  I  prize  the  happiness  of  my 
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child^  I  cannot,  must  not  encourage  you 
in  disobedience/' 

Trueworth  then,  to  avoid  any  further 
conversation  on  the  subject  that  night, 
pleaded  fatigue,  and  retired  to  his  apart* 
ment 

The  manly  warmth  and  bdd  sincerity, 
with  which  Henry  had,  on  this  occasion, 
expressed  his  sentiments,  and  avowed  his 
intentions  —  while  it  raised  him  (if  that 
indeed  were  possible)  still  higher  in 
True  worth's  esti  mation  —  added  poi* 
gnancy  to  the  regret  which  Sir  Charles's 
refusal  had  before  occasioned*  And,  as 
he  felt  more  forcibly  the  conviction  that 
his  daughter  must  for  ever  lament  her 
sepaiation  from  such  a  man,  he  almost 
blamed  himself  for  the  part  which  he 
had  taken  in  that  separation.  —  And,  had 
not  that  high  sense  of  honor,  which  was 
inherent  in  his  mind,  outweighed  every 
other  consideration,  he  would  certainly 
have  yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  Henry, 
who,  in  their  next  conversation,  conjured 
hip  in  the  most  earnest  and  moving 
terms,  to  consent  to  his  union  with  Em- 
ma, as  soon  as  he  should  be  of  age. 
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As  it  was,  however,  Trueworth  mildly 
but  firmly  declared  his  determination  to 
abide  by  the  decision  of  Sir  Charles: 
and,  when  Henry  was  again  breaking 
out  into  expressions  of  resentment,  he 
interrupted  him,  and  said  — 

"  Moderate  —  I  beseech  you,  my  dear 
Henry  —  moderate  these  transports;  and 
await,  as  patiently  as  you  can,  the  arrival 
of  your  father.  —  I  have  known  him  long 
and  intimately :  and  I  am  convinced  that 
he  is  incapable  of  trifling  with  the  hap- 
piness of  any  human  being.  —  Hear, 
therefore,  what  he  has  to  say :  and, 
till  then,  forbear  (I  entreat  you)  to  tor- 
ture me  on  this  distressing  subject.  —  I 
cannot,  as  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of 
honor,  betray  the  confidence  that  your 
father  has  reposed  in  me :  nor  would  I, 
for  the  wealth  of  worlds,  encourage  you 
to  commit  an  act  of  wilful  disobedience, 
which  might  add  poignancy  to  the  sor- 
row that  has,  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
embittered  the  existence  of  your  unfor« 
tunate  parent/' 

Henry  was  silent.  —  Indeed,  he  knew 
not  what  to  say.  -—  He  disdained  even 
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tine  shadow  of  dissimulation  :  and  he  was 
aware»  that,  if  he  were  then  to  give  utt 
t«rance  to  what  was  passing  in  his  mind, 
his  guardian  would  accuse  him  of  the 
greatest  injustice  to  his  father.  —  True* 
worth,  however,  released  him  from  his 
embarrassment,  by  asking  him  some  tri- 
fling questions  on  indifferent  topics  — 
aad  shortly  afterwards  quitted  the  room. 

Henry,  when  left  to  himself,  sat  for 
somQ  minutes  revolving  in  his  mind  how 
he  might  be  likely  to  discover  Emma's 
retreat.  —  Then,  ringing  the  bell,  he  de* 
sired  the  servant  who  answered  his  sum* 
mons,  tp  send  him  his  own  man,  Fhelim* 

Phelim  soon  appeared,  and  readily  u|)« 
dertook,  at  his  master's  request,^  to  aid 
him  in  his  search  after  Emma, 

«*  But  recollect,  Phqlim,*'  said  Henry, 
«*  that  the  utmost  secrecy  wiU  be  neces* 
my*** 

"  Secrepy !  aye  —  let  me  alone  for 
tJhat,  your  Honor^  —  Til  be  as  close  as  a 
mustard-pot.  —  Och !  by  the  pawers^  it 
would  be  as  aisi/  to  get  money  from  a 
miser,  a9  a  sacral  from  me.  —  But  let  me 
conaidw  —  How  will  I  be^  P  —  Ochr! 
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sure  now  and  I  h^ve  it.  -**  S^pp08e  w« 
get  some  hand-bills  printed^  or  pop  a 
bit  of  an  adveitisetp^nt  into  the  new$^ 
papers,  <^ering  a  reward  to  the  hacki>ey 
coachman  who  took  them  up  at  thf 
door,  if  he'll  be  ti^Uing  }rour  tionor 
where'* . . .  • 

"  That  would  be  an  excellent  way  of 
keeping  the  ^cret,  certainly/*  said  Qenry, 
"  Only  it  happens  a  little  unluckily,  that 
Mr.  Trueworth  caa  himself  read." 

«'Och!  faith»  now,  and  I  never  thought 
of  that.  So  that  scheme  wo*n*t  do.  *m* 
But  I  will  think,  of  ^me  oth^ :  an4 1'U 
find  ovt  wh^re  M^ibs  True  worth's  gqn^if 
Pm  forced  to  take  a  drop  with  all  the 
hackney  coachmen  in  London." 

And  awsjy  went  Phelim,  to  cpromenc^ 
bis  search  -r-  assuring  his  master^^  as  h^ 
quitted  the  room,  that  he  would  ^<  kei^^ 
a  sharp  look  out  s^ler  the  Jarvie^^" 

Whpn  Phelim  was  gone,  Henry  Staql;^ 
fj^  a  little  uneasy  —  a  little  out  of  hur 
mour  with  himself  -^  He  had  now,  fQr 
i^  first  tipie  in  his  life,  condescend^  tff 
n^e  a  confidant  of  hisi  servant :  aniithf 
n^;i;io^  4i4  uot  tepd  to  rai^e  hi^i  in  h^ 
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own  estimation. — But  what  could  he  do? 
Should  he  suffer  Emma  to  be  thus  torn 
irom  him  —  and  that,  too,  at  the  time 
when  he  had  hoped  to  be  so  soon  united 
to  her  for-ever  ?  —  No  !  He  was  de- 
termined to  find  her,  if  he  could,  and 
hear  from  her  own  lips,  what  he  had  to 
hope  or  to  fear.  —  For,  though  she  had, 
in  his  absence,  been  prevailed  upon, 
,by  her  father,  to  desert  him,  he  was  fiot 
without  hope,  that,  if  he  could  once  see 
her,  and  plead  his  own  cause,  she  would 
not  be  insensible  to  his  misery. 

Now,  if  any  prudent  gentleman,  or 
prudish  l^dy^  (who  has  outlived,  not  only 
the  feelings,  but  the  recollections,  of 
youth)  should  be  disposed  to  condemn 
the  conduct  of  Henry  on  this  occasion,  I 
can  only  plead  in  his  excuse,  that  •*  he 
loved,  and  was  a  man.^' 

He  was,  besides,  very  young  —  with 
all  the  sensibility,  and  much  of  .the  im- 
petuosity, so  common  at  his  age.  He 
loved  Emma  Trueworth  —  tenderly,  ar- 
dently,  passionately  loved  her.  —  He 
knew,  too,  that  his  love  was  returned. 
And,  though  some  very  prudent  young 
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meot  in  wnilar  circumstances,  might 
have  resigned  a  mistress  at  the  command 
of  a  parent,  and  submitted  to  their  disap- 
pointment with  philosophic  cahnness  and 
resignation  —  truth  compels  me  to  ac« 
knowledge,  that  Henry  Stanly  was  not 
one  of  that  complexion. 

A  philosopher  of  twenty  is  a  rara  avis, 
indeed  —  an  extraordinary,  but  not  a 
wnduml,  curiosity :  and,  though  it  may 
lessen  him  in  the  estimation  of  some  of 
my  readers,  I  must  candidly  confess,  that 
Henry  as  yet  knew  nothing  of  philosophy 
but  the  name. 

But,  though  he  was  thus  impatient 
to  discover  Emma  —  and  though  Phelim 
(as  be  promised)  had  endeavoured  to  get 
acquainted  with  every  hackney  coach- 
man,  and  stage-coach  and  post-chaise 
driver,  who  had  fallen  in  his  way  —  a 
full  fortnight  elapsed  after  Trueworth^s 
return,  before  any  information,  or  hope 
of  information,  had  been  obtained.  But 
at  length,  as  Trueworth,  one  morning, 
was  descending  the  steps  of  his  own 
house,  BillJenkins  — the  man,  who  (it 
may  be  remembered)  had  driven  him  into 
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Devonshire  —  passed  by,  and,  on  seeing 
Trueworth,  put  his  hand  to  his  hat 

Phelim  —  who  happened,  at  that  mo- 
ment, to  be  coming  toward  the  house  in 
an  opposite  direction  —  observed  the 
salutation  :  and  it  immediately  occurred 
to  him,  that  this  man  might  possibly  be 
able  to  give  him  the  information  he 
wanted. 

But,  as  Phelim  did  not  wish  to  be  ob- 
served by  Trueworth,  he  waited  till 
that  gentleman  had  turned  into  another 
street :  and  then,  following  Bill  Jenkins, 
who  was  going  to  Portland-place  on 
business  for  his  master,  he  endeavoured 
to  draw  him  into  conversation,  by  re- 
marking that  it  was  fine  weather  for  the 
country  folk. 

"  Aye,  and  for  the  town  folks,  too,  for 
the  matter  of  that,**  replied  Jenkins. — 
"I  likes  dry  weather  better  nor  wet 
every  *wheresJ* 

"  Why,  aye,  to  be  sure  —  dry  weather, 
for  you,  who  have  so  much  travelling, 
must  be  very  desirable." 

<<  Aye  —  cause  we,  ivhat  rides  houtside, 
fiotch  all  the  worst  onV.  But  the  gentry, 
18 
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as  ai;e  snug  under  kiver^  never  minds 
notJunk  about  the  weather.  —  So,  when 
a  poor  fellur  is  wet  to  the  skin,  he  must 
keep  on,  dash  splash,  through  thick  and 
thin :  and  them  as  are  hinside,  never 
minds,  so  as  they  gits  safe  to  the  ind  of 
their  journey.** 

**  Yours  is  a  pleasant  employment, 
though,  for  all  that,"  said  Phelim  —  "  as 
you  see  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  a 
good  dale  of  life,  too.  —  And,  then,  you 
get  acquainted  with  every  body !  Och  ! 
by  the  powers,  IVe  often  thought  that  I 
should  like  to  be  a  chaise-driver,  if  it 
were  only  that  I  would  see  t|ie  pretty 
girls  that  their  sweethearts  are  running 
away  with  from  their- fathers,  or  their 
fathers  are  running  away  with  from  their 
sweethearts.  —  Faith,  now,  and  Til  be 
bound  you  could  tell  one  a  good  many 
pretty  stories  of  that  sort.'* 

"  Why,  yes  —  Tm  up  to  a  thing  or 
two  sometimes  —  Rum  rigs  and  fine  rows 
now  and  then.  But  no  matter  for  that. 
I  never  mentions  no  names." 

"  Well !  well !  but  tell  me,**,  said  Phe- 
lim, displaying  a  couple  of  sovereigns, 
R  2 
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<<  don't  you  remember  taking  a  beauti- 
ful young  kdy  with  blue  ^es  ••• 

<<  Blue  eyes,''  interrupted  Jenkins. 
«<  No -^  that  ansum  'eman  what  I  took 
t'other  day,  had  eyes  as  black  and  as 
bright  as  your  boots :  and  a  fine  sightly 
'oman  she  was,  to  my  thinking,  as  you'll 
see  upon  a  race-ground  —  a  tall,  stout, 
well-made,  portly  'omath  as  upright  as  a 
lamp-post" 

««  Arrah,  now,  none  of  your  blarney. 
The  sweet  cratkur^  who  went  with  the 
gentleman  that  you  bowed  to  just  now, 
isn't  a  bit  Ufce  a  lamp-post*' 

<<  Oh  [  she !  do  you  call  she  a  beauty  ? 
he!  he!  hel  — ^  a  beauty  I  that  slim  morsel 
of  a  thing  wi*  a  face  as  white  as  a  turnup, 
and  eyes  as  red  as  a  ferret's." 

^  Red !"  repeated  PheHm  —  «  red  ! 
Och!  by  the  powers,  I  dare  say  they 
were  red,  sure  enough.  I  wouldn't 
wonder,  if  the  dear  cratbur  had  cried 
'em  out  of  her  head.  —  But  come,  now — 
don't  be  ill-natured.  Suppose  any  body 
were  to  take  away  your  sweetheart,  or 
your  wife,  or".*... 

<«  My  vi/e/  Oh !  any  body  may  tskeshe 
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what  likes :  and  I  war^nt  I  sha'n't  run 
€irter  'em,  to  cry  «  Stop  thief.*  ** 

But,  as  this  conversaticm  is  more  caU 
ciliated  to  weary  than  to  amose  the 
reader,  I  will  cut  it  short,  by  observing, 
that  Jenkins  was  at  length  prevailed 
upon  to  own  that  he  had  driven  Emma 
into  Devonshire :  and  the  warm-hearted 
Phelim,  delighted  at  this  intelligence, 
had  actually  given  him  the  sovereigns, 
before  he  reccdlected  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  learn  into  what  part  of 
Devonshire  Emma  had  been  taken. 

But,  on  making  this  inquiry,  Jenkins 
(though  he  had  in  the  course  of  conver- 
8atk>n  been  boasting  of  his  memory)  de- 
cbred  that  he  could  not  just  then  tJhink 
of  it  for  the  life  of  him.  But,  after 
scratching  his  head,  and  standing  for 
some  seconds  as  if  he  was  trying  to  re- 
collect himself,  be  said  -^ 

•*  But,  though  1  can't  git  the  name  of 
the  place  out,  it  seems  Jist  upon  the  tip 
of  my  tongue,  as  it  wor :  and  I  dares  to 
say,  it  will  pop  into  my  head  all  at  once. 
And  so,  if  you'll  meet  me  in  half  an 
hour    at    that    ere    public    ot^^e  — the 
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Crown,  I  think,  it  is^ist  by  where  I  first 
see  you,  1*11  tell  you  all  about  it.*' 

"  Aye  — if  your  memory  does  not 
fail  you  again.  To  be  sure,  you  say 
you've  a  good  one  :  But*' . . .  • 

"  So  I  have,"  replied  Jenkins.  **  But 
things  will  slip  out  of  one's  mind  some- 
times." 

*'  Aye  — aye  —  I  understand.  —  You 
have  a  good  memory,  when  it's  at  home : 
but  you  give  it  lave  of  absence  now  and 
then.^ — However,  I  hope  it  wo'n't  be 
missing  just  now,  or  you  may  chance  to 
forget  that  I  gave  you  two  sovereigns : 
and  then  my  master  may"  .... 

"  Do  you  think,"  said  Jenkins,  inter- 
rupting  him,  "  that  I'd  be  guilty  of  sick 
a  dirty  trick  as  that  ere  ?  No !  no !  If 
you  goes  to  Mr.  Saunders,  what  keeps 
them  livery-stables  at  the  corner  of  that 
ere  street,  he'll  tell  you  as  Bill  Jenkins 
is  a  man  of  his  word." 

<*  Well,  then,"  said  Phelim,  «  I'll  be 
sure  to  meet  you  at  the  Crown." 

"  Do — and,  if  your  master  has  a  fan- 
cy to  send  another  sovereign  to  keep 
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company  with  these  ere^  I  sha'n't  grutch 
paying  the  reckoning/* 

They  then  separated :  and  Phelim,  in 
his  haste  to  communicate  the  good  news 
to  Henry,  broke  in  upon  his  meditations 
in  the  way  that  has  been  described  in 
the  beginning  of  this  chapter. 
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CHAP,  XX. 

THE   MYSTERIOUS   STRANGER. 

fjMMA  had  now  been  nearly  three  weeks 
at  Mr.  Askew's :  and,  during  that  time, 
she  had  received  several  letters  from  her 
father.  They  contained  no  particular 
intelligence  j  but  were  chiefly  filled  with 
expressions  of  regret  and  sympathy, 
mingled  with  entreaties  to  be  careful  of 
her  health  for  his  sake.  And,  in  the  last, 
afler  assuring  her  that  he  would  take 
the  earliest  opportunity  to  acquaint  Sir 
Charles  with  the  condition  of  Mrs.  Ben- 
son, he  proceeded  as  follows  — 

"  Henry  has  earnestly  entreated  me 
«•  to  consent   to  your  being  privately 
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"  united  as  soon  as  he  shall  become  of 
"  age.  But  I  need  not  (Pm  sure)  repeat 
*«  to  you  my  reasons  for  refusing  to  acoede 
**  to  his  wishes.  —  And,  though  he  —  and 
<*  perhaps  you,  my  child  — may  accuse 
"  me  of  cruelty,  I  miMt  endeavour  to 
**  endure  your  reproaches :  but  I  cannot 
'*  consent  to  incur  my  own. 

"  I  have  reason  to  apprehend  that 
**  Heniy  (who,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  bids, 
^<  on  this  occasion,  defiance  to  parental 
"  authority)  will  leave  nothing  unessayed 
"  to  discover  your  retreat.  I  cannot, 
^however,  Uame  him  much  for  this. 
<«  It  is  natural  that  he  should  wish  to 
«<  plead  his  own  cause :  and  I  candidly 
<«  confess,  that,  if  I,  at  his  age,  had  been 
"  placed  in  similar  circumstances,  I  be* 
«<  lieve  I  should  hav«  acted,  or,  I  should 
"  rather  say,  have  determined  to  act,  in 
•<  tlie  same  way. 

««  But,  if  he  should  indeed  discover 
**  you,  let  me  1k^  that  you  will  en* 
**  deavour  to  avoid  his  importunity  as 
«*  much  as  possible.  —  Consent  not  to  see 
<«  him,  tnat  in  the  presence  of  a  third  per- 
« son :  and  acquaint  me   immediately 
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*'  with  every  thing  that  occurs.  —  Oh  ! 
"  voy  child !  you  know  not  how  my 
**  heart  bleeds  for  you  and  him.  But, 
"  alas !  my  regret,  my  sympathy,  are  of 
**  iK>  avail.  It  is  time,  and  time  alone, 
V  that  can  spften  and  mitigate  your  suf- 
"  fmogs.  To  talk  to  either  of  you  of 
"resignation  or  composure,  would  be 
**  as  fruitless  as  it  would  be  cruel :  for, 
"  in  the  present  state  of  your  feelings, 
"1  dare  only  hope  that  you  may  not 
^^  entirely  abandon  yourselves  to  despair. 

"  But  indulge  not  —  I  entreat,  I  con- 
"  jure  you  —  indulge  not  your  grief  in 
'^solitude.  Seek  whatever  amusement, 
"  whatever  society,  the  country  afibrds. 
"  —  Observe  the  characters  of  those 
"  around  you :  and,  where  you  can  do 
*^  so  without  impertinence,  inquire  into 
"  their  histories.  These  inquiries,  if  suc- 
".cessful,  will,  in  all  probability,  teach 
"  you  to  estimate  more  highly  the  bless- 
"  ings  which  »re  still  within  your  reach  ; 
*'  as  you  will  learn  that  disappointment, 
*^  m  some  shape  or  other,  is  the  common 
"  lot  of  humanity }  a4ad  that  no  human 
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*'  being,  however  amiable  or  estimable, 
"  is  exempt  from  his  share  of  sorrow. 

♦*  And  oh  !  my  child !  check,  (I  con- 
"jure  you)  as  much  as  possible,  that 
<*  exquisite  sensibility,  which  is  (I  know 
"  too  well)  inherent  in  your  nature. 
**  For,  alas !  the  joys  of  life  are  so  few, 
*'  and  its  miseries  so  many,  that  a  too 
**  acute  susceptibility  to  its  pleasures  or 
**  its  pains  is  inimical  to  all  rational  en- 
"  joyment ;  and,  in  some  instances,  (by 
"  carrying  the  young  enthusiast  beyond 
**  the  sober  bounds  of  prudence  and  pro- 
"  priety)  is  dangerous,  and  sometimes 
"  destructive,  to  virtue  itself. 

"  On  the  good  or  evil  that  shall  befall 
*<  you  in  this  state  of  probation,  depends 
**  the  happiness  of  him,  who,  for  these 
"  last  seventeen  years,  has  lived  for  you, 
"  and  you  alone.  For  my  sake,  then, 
**  endeavour  to  endure  what  Heaven  pr-* 
^<  dains.  For,  though  we  cannot  pierce 
"  through  the  veil  of  futurity,  our  know- 
•^  ledge  of  the  every-day  occurrences  of 
*^  life  should  teach  us  to  hope  and  to 
♦*  believe  that  the  very  misfortunes,  which 
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*'  we  most  lament,  may  ultimately  be 
«<  productive  of  our  highest  enjoyment. 

"  The  characters^  which  you  have 
"  drawn,  of  Mi-s.  Askew  and  her  lovely 
"nieces,  interest  and  delight  me.  la 
"  the  former  of  those  ladies,  you  will  (I 
<<  am  persuaded)  find  a  kind  and  sympa- 
f^  thising  friend  — •  one  not  disposed  to 
**  jest  at  scars;  for,  if  I  am  not  much  mis- 
<«  taken,  she  hasjelt  a  wound. 

*^  To  know  that  you  are  in  such  agree- 
".able  society,  lessens,  in  no  inconside- 
"  rable  degree,  my  anxiety  on  your  ac- 
*«  count.  —  With  beings  so  amiable,  you 
"cannot  be  entirely  wretched.  And 
"that  politeness  —  which  good  nature 
"dictates^  ^and  the  rules  of  civilised 
"  society  demand  — will  (I  am  sure)  in- 
"  duce  you  to  repay  their  attentions,  by 
^  putting  on  at  least  the  semblance  of 
"  cheerfulness :  and  I  have  learned  from 
".  experience,  that,  while  we  endeavour 
"  to  give  pleasure  to  those  with  whom 
"  we  associate,  we  ourselves  enjoy  at  in- 
"  tervak  an  exemption  from  pain. 

"  Oh !  Emma !  sole  daughter  of  my 
**  bouse  and  heart !  how  poor  were  lan« 
B  3 
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"  guage  to  express  what  I  feel,  as  my 
*«  pen  traces  that  little  word.  Farewell ! 
«  _  Write  to  me  often  —  think  of  me 
"  — love  roe :  and,  if  yon  wish  to  pre- 
««  serve  my  life,  remember  tliat  it  hangs 
"  upon  your  own.  —  I  do  not  ask  yoo  to 
<•  forget  Henry  Stanly. — The  woman, 
**  who  could  easily  forget  such  a  man, 
*^  were  unworthy  the  love  of  any  other. 
"  —  No !  no !  my  child,  I  will  not  ask 
"  you  to  forget  your  lover  —  I  will  only 
"  entreat  you  to  remember  your  father. 
"  Adieu ! 

"  H.  Trueworth.*' 

Emma's  tears  fell  fast,  as  she  read  this 
letter.  And,  when  she  had  perused  it, 
she  mentally  vowed  that  she  would  never, 
by  a  wilful  act  of  disobedience,  give  pain 
to  such  a  parent.  — *  And,  as  a  first  step 
toward  obeying  his  mjunctions,  she  has- 
tily dried  her  eyes,  and  descended  to 
seek  the  company  of  her  friends. 

She  found  the  whole  family  in  the 
breakfast-parlour — and,  with  them,  Mr. 
Belville,  Mr.  Simily,  and  a  stranger,  who 
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was  introduced  to  her  by  the  name  of 
Ormond. 

This  gentleman  (whose  figure  was 
manly  and  elegant,  and  whose  face  waa 
still  handsome,  and  extremely  prepos- 
sessing) appeared  to  be  about  forty  years 
of  age.  —As  Emma  entered  the  room,  he 
was  standing  with  his  back  toward  the 
door,  looking  at  a  picture  which  hung 
over  the  mantle*piece.  But,  on  hearing 
the  name  of  **  Trueworth,**  he  turned 
hastily,  and  fixed  his  eyes  upon  her  face, 
with  an  expression  of  the  deepest  in- 
terest. 

*•  My  dear  Miss  Trueworth  !**  said 
Mr.  Askew  —  **  I  think  I  must  cliide 
you  for  deserting  us  so  long. —  Your 
father,  in  the  letter  that  I  received 
irom  him  to-day,  has  commissioned  me 
to  require  a  strict  account  of  the  dis- 
position of  your  time.  What  say  you  ? 
Will  you  condescend  to  answer  my  in- 
terrogatories ?** 

"  Certainly,  Sir  — as  I  know  they 
will  be  dictated  by  the  purest  wishes 
for  my  happiness.'^ 

"  You  are  a  good  girl :  and,  when  I 
B  4 
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bring  you  to  confession,  I  dare  say  I 
shall  find  no  difficulty  in  according  you 
absolution/^ 

,  *«  I  hope  not,  Sir,*'  replied  Emma..  — 
*<  My  sins  are  chiefly  those  of  omiasioQ  : 
and,  when  I  am  conscious  of  having  n^- 
lected  the  performance  of  any  duty,  I 
endeavour  to  atone  for  it  as  speedily  as  I 
can.'' 

'<  I  have  been  waiting  impatiently  to 
see  you.  Miss  Trueworth,"  said  Mr.  Bel- 
ville  —  '<  as  I  much  wished  to  introduce 
you  to  this  gentleman,  who  is  an  old 
friend  of  mine.  —  Mr.  Ormond,  I  need 
hardly  tell  you,  that  this  is' the  young 
lady,  whose  panegyric  I  read  to  you 
this  morning,  from  the  pen  of  the  Mar- 
chioness of  Rosemont." 

**  The  Marchioness  of  Rosemont! 
Do  you,  know  her.  Sir?"  inquired 
Emma,  with  much  surprise  :  for  she  had 
not  before  heard  Mr.  Belville  mention 
her. 

"I  do,"  said  Mr.  BelviUe  —  "  And, 
from  her  Ladyship,  I  have  lately  heard 
some  interesting  anecdotes  of  a  young 
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gentleman^  whose  name  I  will  not  noW 
repeat :  for  "  • .  • . 

He  stopped  —  For  Emma  —  whom 
this  sudden  and  unexpected  allusion  to 
Henry  had  thrown  entirely  off  her 
guard  —  arose  hastily  from  her  seat; 
aiid,  scarcely  conscious  of  what  she 
did,  was  moving  toward. the  door,  when 
lin  Ormond  (who  appeared  a  little  agi- 
tated himself)  followed  her,  and  said,  as 
lie  led  her  back  to  her  chair — 

**  I  cannot  part  with  you  thus,  ray 
lordytoew  acquaintance*  —  For,  though 
1  never  saw  you  before,  I  should  wish  to 
become  better  known  to  you,  as  there  is 
something  in  your  face  and  air,  which 
brii^  forcibly  to  my  recollection  an 
amiable  woman,  who  has  been  long  since 
united  to  her  kindred  angels/' 

As  Emma  had  been  much  disconcerted 
by.  the  marked  observation  of  this  gentle- 
man— who,  from  the  time  of  her  first 
entrance,  had  hardly  withdrawn  his  eyes 
from  her  face «— she  was  relieved  by  his 
thus  accounting  for  what  had  befbre  ap- 
peared, not  only  extraordinary,  but  even 
rude. 
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At  this  moment.  Captain  Conway  and 
his  sister  were  announced. 

^  We  are  come,  ladies,"  said  the  Cap. 
tain,  **  to  request  that  you  will  honor  us 
with  your  company  at  our  masquerade 
next  Thursday  night." 

"  A  masquerade !"  exclaimed  Stella, 
much  delighted.  <^  At  such  a  distance 
from  the  Metropolis,  a  masquerade  will 
be  a  novelty,  indeed." 

«*  And,  for  that  simple  reason,  were  it 
for  no  other,"  said  Mr.  Belville,  "  it  will 
(no  doubt)  be  well  attended. — But,  Cap- 
tain, (as  I  conclude  this  is  intended  as  a 
compliment  to  your  constituents)  how 
happens  it  that  you  determine  to  put  on 
a  mask,  when  others  would  throw  it 
aside  ?" 

"  I  don't  quite  understand  you.  Sir," 
replied  the  Captain. 

'«  No  ?  —  Don't  you  know  that  the 
candidate  for  public  favor  commonly 
wears  a  mask,  which,  when  he  is  elected, 
(as  you  are)  be  as  commonly  throws 
aside?" 

^  What  an  ilUnatured,  petrifying  old 
fellow  that  is !"  said  the  Captain  to  his 
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sister.  —  "  I  am  surpnsed  that  he  is  to- 
lerated in  civilised  society :  and  I  wish, 
y^ith  all  my  soul^  while  I  continue  in  his 
vicinity^  that  he  would  (Kke  another 
Diogenes)  confine  himself  to  his  tab.'* 

Miss  Conway-* though  she  knew  but 
little  of  Diogenes  or  his  tub,— *- laughed 
heartily  at  this.  But  Emma  ~« who,  du« 
ring  her  stay  at  Mr.  AskeVs,  had  fre* 
quently  conversed  with  Mr.  Beiville  -* 
said,  in  a  tone  which  reached  the  ear  of 
Mr.  Ormond,.  who  stood  apparently  ad« 
miring  the  prospect  from  a  window  near 
them  — 

<<  I  should  be  sorry,  if  Mr.  Beiville 
were  to  be  confined  at  all.  For  his  con-* 
versation  is  highly  instructive  and  enter- 
tainingi  and,  though  he  is  at  times  a; 
litde  sarcastic,  I  don't  think  him  ill-na- 
tured." 

"  Don't  you  ?"  replied  Miss  Conway. 
—  "  But  you  will,  when  you  have  seen  a 
little  more  of  him.  —  I  declare,  I  think 
him  extremely  so :  and,  when  he  dined 
at  our  house  last  week,  I  was  so  pro« 
yoked,  that  I  did  not  know  what  to  do 
with  myself.  For  (would  you  believe 
B  6 
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it  ?)  when  Papa  was  saying  that  I  was  to 
come  out  next  season,  he  told  him,  that, 
if  he  had  a  daughter,  she  should  not  go 
to  London  in  search  of  a  husband.  Now 
was  n't  that  monstrous  ill-natured  ?'' 

Mr.  Ormond,  at  this  moment,  turned 
half  round,  and  moved  a  little  nearer, 
as  if  anxious  to  catch  every  word.  — > 
Then,  as  if  fearful  of  attracting. the  ob- 
servation of  the  speakers,  he  again  looked 
out  of  the  window,  and  appeared  to  be 
entirely  fixed  on  the  prospect  before  him. 
*  ^*1  should  rather  imagine,"  said 
£mma,  in  reply  to  Miss  Conway's  inter- 
rogatory, <<  that  the  remark,  which  you 
think  so  ill-natured,  might  have  been 
dictated  by  the  purest  benevolence.  He 
mi^t  think,  and  perhi^s  justly^  that  a 
young  lady  might  be  more  likely  to  gain 
a  sincere  admirer  in  the  country. — Love, 
I  believe,  is  seldom  found  at  court.'* 

<<Love!"  exclaimed  Miss.Conway  — 
^<  Oh !  I  assure  you,  I  never  thought  of 
love. «— .My  brother  tells  me  that  people 
of  fashion  never  marry  for  love." 

'<  As  your  brother  is  himself  a  omn  of 
fiuriuon,"   replied  Emma,   <f^  will  not 
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presume  to  contradict  tbat  assertion: 
though,  I  confess,  I  am  entirely  at  a 
loss  to  conceive,  what  idea  those  persons, 
and  ladies  in  particular,  annex  to  the 
term  happiness,  who  can  consent  to 
marry  for  any  thing  but  love.** 

<<  Law  !*'  said  Miss  Conway  —  "  Papa 
and  Mammasay  that  love  isall  nonsense." 

'^  They  cannot  seriously  mean  to  assert 
that,'*  replied  £mma.  <<  For,  have  not 
the  goo^  the  wise,  the  brave,  of  all 
countries  and  of  all  conditions,  felt  and 
confessed  its  power  ?'* 
-  "You  speak  feelingly.  Miss  True- 
worth/*  said  the  Captain  with  unusual 
quickness  —  "and  happy  indeed  is  the 
man  who  is  thus  distinguished/' 

"  Happy !''  repeated  Emma  involunta- 
rily, and  with  much  emotion  —  "  Happy! 

Oh !  no !  he  is". She  ceased :  and, 

while  the  conscious  blood  rushed  to  her 
&ce  and  neck,  and  dyed  them  with  the 
deepest  crimson,  her  eyes  fell  beneath 
the  Captain's  searching  glance,  as  he 
regarded  her  in  silence. 

Tiie  crimson  glow  was  succeeded  by 
a  death*like  paleness;  which  attracting 
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the  notice  of  Mrs.  Askew,  she  came  to 
her,  and  taking  her  hand,  said  — i 

*«  What  ails  jrou,  my  dear  ?  You  look 
pale  -*  You  seem  agitated !  Has.  any 
thing  occurred  to  distress  you  ?*' 

"  Nothihg,  my  dear  Madam/*  replied 
Emini,  confused  and  hesitating,  "  only 
I  thought  —  1  said  —  P' .....  The  tears 
started  to  her  eyes  —  she  looked  beseech- 
in^y  at  Mrs.  Askew  —  and  then  glanced 
toward  the  door. 

The  glance  was  expressive.  —  Mrs. 
Askew  understood  it  perfectly.  —  She 
drew  Emma's  arm  within  hers,  say- 
ing— 

« You  must  retire  with  me,  my  dear. 
The  late  hours,  that  we  kept  last  night, 
have  disordered  you.*' 

Emma  gladly  availed  herself  of  this 
hint,  and,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Askew, 
hastened  from  the  room. 

The  Captain's  eyes  followed  her  to  the 
door :  and,  so  abstracted  did  he  appear 
for  some  minutes  after  she  was  gone, 
that  his  sister,  with  her  usual  levity, 
exclaimed  —    . 

«♦  Dear  me !  Charles !  what's  the  mat- 
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ter  with  you?— I  declare,  if  you  didn't 
laugh  so  much  at  every  thing  of  the  sort, 
I  should  think  you  bad  fallen  in  love 
with  Miss  Trueworth." 

«'  Fadlen  in  love  1  Pshaw !  nonsense  I" 
. "  Why,  I'm  sure,  just  now,  when  she 
was  talking  of  love  — -  and  turned,  first 
red,  and  then  white,  and  then  red  again 
— you  stood,  and  stared  at  her,  as  if 
you  had  seen  a  ghost/' 

"Hold  your  tongue,  Louisa. '^— You 
are  always  saying  some  silly  thing  or 
other.  I  wish  you  would  not  be  so 
foolish.*' 

"  Foolish  !  —  Upon  my  word,  Charles, 
you  are  very  polite,  to  call  your  own 
sister  foolish.  —  Now,  if  you  had  a  bro- 
ther, Miss  AskeWf  and  he  were  to  call 
you  foolish,  what  would  you  say  ?** 

••I  don't  exactly  know  what  I  might 
say,**  returned  Stella,  smiling.  —  "  But, 
if  he  were  seriously  to  call  me  so,  1*11 
tell  you  what  I  think  I  should  do.*' 

"  What  would  you  do  ?** 

**  Endeavour  to  convince  him  that  I 
was  not  so.** 

"But  how  would  you  convince  him  ?** 
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said  Miss  Conway.  — "  Pm  sure,  if  I 
were  to  talk  all  day  long  to  Charles,  I 
should  not  convince  him  at  last.'* 

"  Indeed  !*'  observed  Mr.  Belville 
^vely  —  "  And  yet  I  should  imagine 
you  might  display  all  your  wisdom  in 
much  less  time.*' 

••  There  now!"  said  Miss  Conway  ~ 
**  I  should  like  to  know  what  he  means 
by  that.  But  I  dare  say  'tis  something 
vastly  ill-natured :  for  Charles  says,  when 
he  looks  and  talks  so  gravely,  lie's  laugh* 
ing  at  one  all  the  time.  -7-  But,  dear,  me !" 
addressing  herself  to  Caroline  Askew  — 
^  I  want  to  ask  your  opinion  about  the 
character  I  intend  to  take  at  the  masque* 
rade.  Charles  wants  me  to  wear  a 
xlomino :  for  he  says  a  character  is  good 
for  nothing,  unless  'tis  well  supported. 
But  Edward  Sinclair  tells  me  not  to  mind 
what  he  says :  and  so  I've  been  thinking, 
that,  as  I  can  sing  pretty  well,  I  shall 
appear,  in  the  character  of  Ophelia." 

•*  Hushl"  said  Mr.  Simily,  who  over- 
heard  her  — *<  You  should  not  tell  us 
beforehand.  It  is  the  pleasure  of  guess* 
ing,  that  constitutes  the  chief  amusement 
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of  a  masquerade:  and  even  the  lovely 
C^helia  might  lose  much  of  her  attrac* 
tion,  if  we  were  to  know  by  whom  she 
was  represented/' 

:  This  irony  — though  not  lost  upon 
others— was  unintelligible  to  Miss  Con- 
way, who  immediately  replied  — 

*•  Well,  then,  don't  say  a  word  about 
what  I've  told  you  :  for  I  love  to  surprise 
people:  and  Mamma  says  I  shall  look 
just  like  that  young  lady  who  played 
Ophelia  at  Exeter  the  other  night._I)id 
you  see  her,  Sir  ?" 

"  I  did,"  he  replied  —  **and  think  her 
an  el^ant  woman.  Her  performance 
was  natural,  and  extremely  affecting. 
Shakspeare  himself,  (were  he  alive) 
could  not  wish  for  a  more  able  or  fasci* 
nadog  representative  of  the  innocent  and 
unfortunate  Ophelia." 

**  Elegant  and  fascinating !"  Miss  Con- 
way was  delighted.  (For,  as  her  mother 
had  told  her  she  resembled  that  lady, 
she  must  of  course  be  elegant  and  fas- 
cinating too.)  And,  smiling  graciously 
on  Mr.  Simily,  she  declared  that  she 
would  hasten  home  to  stujdy  her  cha* 
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racter:  —  and,  starting  from  her  seat» 
she  tripped  across  the  room  to  her  brother^ 
and  inquired  if  he  would  accompany  her 
home. 

The  Captain  replied  in  the  affirmative : 
and  he  was  just  making  his  bow,  when 
Mrs.  Askew  re-entered  the  room ;  aiid 
the  Miss  Askews^  almost  in  the  same 
moment,  inquired  for  Emma. 

"  She  is  much  better/*  repUed  Mrs. 
Askew. 

'« I  hope/'  said  Miss  Conway,  '*  she'll 
be  well  enough  to  come  to  our  mas- 
querade: or  I  shall  be  excessively  dis- 
appointed.'' 

<<  I  shall  endeavour  to  prevail  upon 
her  to  wait  on  you.  Madam,"  said  Mr. 
Askew  —  **  as  her  fkther  particularly 
wishes  that  she  should  partake  of  every 
amusement  which  the  country  aflfords." 

Mr.  Ormond  (who,  from  the  time  that 
Emma  had  quitted  the  room,  had  sat 
apparently  buried  in  profound  thought) 
now  turned  to  Mr.  Askew,  and  said-^ 

*«  Is  the  young  lady  fond  of  public 
places,  and  crowded  assemblies  ?" 
.  **  No,"  replied  Mr.  Askew. — «  On  the 
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contrary,  if  it  were  not  in  obedience  to 
her  father,  and  to  gratify  us,  she  would 
oever  go  into  company  at  all/* 

**  How  strange  !'*  exclaimed  Miss  Con. 
way.  —  •<  No  wonder  that  she's  such  a 
dull  companion.*' 

•*  Dull  ?"  repeated  Caroline,  with  un- 
affected surprise.  —  "  Pensive,  I  suppose, 
you  mean:  for  I  am  sure  Miss  True- 
worth  is  not  a  dull,  but  a  very  agreeable, 
companion  —  one  of  those  highly-gifted 
beings^  in  whose  society  time  steals  im- 
perceptibly away." 

"  The  love  of  solitude^  in  a  young 
and  beautiful  woman,**  observed  Mr. 
Ormond,  "  is  so  extraordinary,  that  I 
confess,  I  am  curious  to  know  how  she 
disposes  <^her  time." 

"  When  alone,"  said  SteUa,  "  she 
reads  much,  and  sometimes  writes.  She 
draws,  too,  with  great  taste;  and  her 
sketches  of  rural  scenery  evince  tliat 
she  is  no  common  observer  of  the  beauties 
of  Nature.  —  When  with  us>  she  some- 
times works,  and  now  and  then  delights 
us  by  sitting  down  to  the  harp,  on  which 
she  plays  so  divinely,  that  I  —  who  had 
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once  the  vanity  to  think  myself  a  tolenu 
ble  performer  on  that  instrument — now, 
like  Strada's  nightingale,  feel  myself  out- 
done." 

"  Time,"  remarked  Mr.  Ormond, 
**  can  be  no  burden  to  one  who  possesses 
so  many  resources  against  etmid :  and  I 
no  longer  wonder  at  her  love  of  so* 
litude." 

"  Bu^  I  do,"  exclaimed  Miss  Con- 
way.—  "  For  my  part,  I  hate  to  be  alone. 
I  never  know  what  to  do  with  myself: 
and  reading  quite  stupes  me.  —  But, 
come,  Charles — let  us  go.  Have  you 
left  the  tickets?" 

<<  I  have:  and  I  hope.  Madam," 
bowing  to  Mrs.  Askew,  ''  that  you  will 
do  me  the  honor  to  present  one  to  any 
lady  or  gentleman  of  your  acquaintance, 
who  may  be  disposed  to  look  in  upon  us. 
For,  although  our  masquerade  will  not 
be  so  fashionably  attended,  as  it  might  be 
if  in  Portman  Square,  it  will  at  least 
possess  the  charm  of  novelty:  and  I 
anticipate  much  amusement  from  the 
variety  of  ilUchosen  and  ill-supported 
characters,  which  will  (doubtless)  assem* 
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ble  on  the  occasion.  —  All  the  free- 
holders, for  miles  round,  have,  without 
distinction,  been  invited :  and  their  awk- 
ward attempts  at  personation  will,  (I 
conclude)  in  some  instances,  prove  highly 
ludicrous.*' 

The  Captain  and  Miss  Conway  then 
took  their  leave.  —  But,  during  their 
walk  home,  the  former  was  silent  and 
abstracted :  and,  though  his  sister  talked 
enough  for  both,  he  did  not  appear  to 
hear  a  word  she  said. 

Miss  Conway  had  determined  to  per* 
sonate  the  fair  Ophelia:  and  she  had 
determined,  too,  that  her  brother  should 
not  (if  she  couH  help  it)  discover  her 
intention  till  the  evening  arrived..  And, 
in  order  to  keep  up  the  deception,  she 
again  inquired  what  character  he  would 
recommend  to  her. 

The  Captain  looked  at  her  —  but  did 
pot  reply. 

"  Law !  Charles !  how  provoking  you 
are !  There's  no  getting  a  word  out  of 
you.  —  Come,  now,  do  tell  me  what  cha- 
racter  I  shall  take.'* 

••  The  Goddess  of  folly/' 
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^*  You  are  very  poUte,  Charles,  to  be 
sure.  —  But  I  sha'n't  take  that,  I  assure 
you, — I  think  I  know  one  which  will 
suit  me  much  better/' 

^«  Do  you  indeed  ?  I  know  of  none,  in 
which  you  would  be  so  much  at  home. 
And,  since  you  are  resolved  to  make 
yourself  ridiculous,  I  really  wish  you 
would  take  that.*^ 

•«  Why?'' 

"  rU  tell  you.  —  The  goddess  is  ge- 
nerally represented  with  a  cap  and  bells : 
those  bells  would  give  me  notice  of  your 
approach ;  and  I  could  tlien  keep  out  of 
your  way/' 

Miss  Conway  was  very  angry.  •^  She 
threatened  to  tell  her  Papa  and  Mamma. 
Her  brother  smiled  contemptuously. 

"  I  wo'n't  be  laughed  at,"  said  she  — 
*^  1  can't  bear  it.  —  You  ought  to  Ke 
ashamed  of  yourself,  Charles:  and 
(bursting  into  tears)  I  declare  I've  a 
great  mind  never  to  speak  to  you  again 
as  long  as  I  live." 

The  Captain,  though  provoked  at  her 
folly,  was  not  proof  against  her  tears*  — 
He  took  her  hand  — 
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**  Don't  cry,  Louisa.  — I  was  only 
jesting :  and,  so,  think  no  more  of  if 

Miss  Conway,  who,  like  a  child,  was 
soon  angry  and  soon  pleased,  readily  ac- 
cepted this  apology ;  and  tltey,  shortly 
afterwards,  reached  their  own  habitation. 

The  day  had  been  unusually  warm : 
and  the  Captain,  complaining  that  the 
sun  had  given  him  a  head-ach,  retired  to 
his  own  apartment,  and  requested  that 
he  might  not  be  disturbed.  —  But  Lady 
Conway,  who  was  extremely  fond  of  her 
fashionable  son,  followed  him  in  much 
alarm ;  and  said  — 

«  My  dear  Charles!  what  ails  you? 
Are  you  feverish  ?  Yes  — Pm  sure  you 
are.  Yout  hands  are  quite  hot  —  You 
must  take  some  cooling  medicine." 

*«  Throw  physic  to  the  dogs,"  said  he 
peevishly. 

<*  Throw  physic  to  the  dogs  !**  —  Her 
Ladyship  started.  Her  son  had  com- 
plained of  his  head  :  and  she  began  to  be 
apprehensive  for  his  brain  :  for,  what 
man  in  his  senses  would  talk  of  giving 
"  physic  to  tHe  dogs  ?'* 

*«  I  must  really  send  for  Dr.  Bellamy," 
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said  she :  <^  and,  in  the  mean  time,  you 
must  go  to  bed.  —  I'm  sure  you  are  quite 
ill  —  I  never  saw  you  look  so  before/* 

"  Tray,  leave  me.  Madam :  I  wish  to 
be  alone.  —  And  don't  send  for  Dr.  Bel- 
lamy.    I  wo'n't  see  him,  if  you  do." 

"  My  dear  Charles  1  don't  be  so  ob- 
stinate. —  Consider,  fevers  are  sometimes 
very  dangerous :  and,  if  you  were  to  die, 
Fm  sure  I  should  break  my  heart." 

The  tone  of  tender  solicitude  in  which 
Lady  Conway  uttered  these  words  —  and 
the  tears  which  dimmed  her  eyes,  as  she 
fixed  them  anxiously  on  his  face  —  pene- 
trated to  the  heart  of  her  son.  —  Nature, 
for  a  moment,  resumed  the  place  which 
Fashion  had  usurped :  and  the  best  feel- 
ings of  the  human  mind  spoke  in  his  fine 
countenance,  as  he  raised  his  mother's 
hand  to  his  lips,  and  said  respectfully-— 

**  Don't  give  yourself  the  slightest 
concern  about  me,  Madara.  —  I  assure 
you,  upon  my  honor,  I  feel  no  serious  in- 
disposition :  and,  if  you  will  permit  me 
to  stay  here  undisturbed  for  a  while,  I 
shall  join  you  at  dinner  quite  recovered." 
-    Lady    Conway,    though    reluctantly. 
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complied  with  this  request :  and,  on  de- 
scending the  stairs,  she  gave  orders  thai 
the  house  should  be  kept  as  still  as  pos-» 
sible. 

But,  though  (in  obedience  to  her  com- 
mands) the  servants  walked  on  tiptoe, 
and  spoke  in  whispers  —  though  the 
singing-birds,  who  languished  for  liberty 
and  air,  were,  for  the  time,  deprived  even 
of  light  —  though  the  clock,  which  stood 
on  the  landiqg-place,  was  prevented  from 
proclaiming  the  flight  of  time — and  even 
her  Ladyship's  favorite  lap-dog  was  awed 
into  silence — yet,  though  all  these  pre^ 
cautions  were  taken,  the  object  of  her 
maternal  solicitude  did  not  sleep,  or  even 
think  of  sleeping.  For— truth  to  tell— 
his  bosom  had  unwarily  admitted  a  trou- 
blesome guest,  which  has,  from  time  im- 
memorial, been  an  enemy  to  repose.  — 
In  a  word.  Captain  Conway  was  thinking 
of  the  most  interesting  woman  he  had 
ever  seen.  And,  although,  among  his 
fashionable  friends,  he  might  have  been 
ashamed  to  confess  what  he  felt,  he  be- 
gan to  suspect  that  he  really  had  a  heart, 
and  that  Emma  Trueworth  had  found  it, 

VOL.  II.  c       ' 
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Pnrvious  to  his  entrance  into  the  anny, 
the  Giptaia  had  seen  but  little  of  that 
description  of  females^  whose  manners 
and  conversation  give  grace  to  beauty— 
ajid»  in  some,  almost  make  amends  for 
the  want  of  iL  And  he  had,  therefore, 
SiBce  he  obtained  his  commission,  become 
mx  easy  convert  to  the  opinions  of  his 
gay  companions,  who  commonly  spoke  of 
women  as  the  mere  play-^things  of  an  idle 
hour,  that  amuse  the  &ncy,  without  in- 
teresting the  heart. 

:  Unfortunately,  the  ignorant  vulgarity 
of  his  mother,  and  the  pert  folly  of  hii 
sister,  were  not  calculated  to  impress  him 
with  a  more  favorable  opinion  of  that 
aex,  whom  the  stale  witticisms  of  his  as- 
sociates had  t^ight  him  to  ridicule  or 
de3pise ;  so  that,  when  chance  introduced 
him  to  Emma,  he  considered  matrimony 
as  a  mere  thing  of  course,  and  love  a 
chimera,  existing  only  in  the  pages  of 
poetry  or  romance. 

In  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  ^ 
William,  he  had  offered  himself  as  a 
member  for  the  county.  And  that  had 
.induced  the  necessity  to  rusticats,  and 
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inhde  the  pure  breexes  of  Devonshire^ 
ia  that  duilest  of  dl  duUseMonu---- spring 
—when  none  but  plebeians  would  think 
of  visiting  the  country ;  and  people  of 
taste  and  fashion  are  enjoying  aJl  the 
pleasure  ^uA,  fragrance  of  the  smoky  Me* 
tropdis. 

To  divert  the  tedium  of  prosperous 
existence  in  such  a  season^  was  no  easy 
matter.  And  he,  therefore,  readily  c(m« 
sented  to  accompany  his  &ther  and 
mother  in  their  visit  to  Mr.  Askew, 
with  whom  he  recollected  that  he  had» 
during  his  last  rustication^  dined  once  or 
twice  ;  and  whose  daughters  he  had  then 
pronounced  to  be  **  well  enough,  as  times 
went-" 

He  did  not,  indeed,  promise  himseff 
much  entertainment  from  the  company 
that  he  expected  to  meet  —  Nothing;, 
however,  could,  in  his  opinion,  be  Aore 
dull  and  insipid  than  the  society  he  found 
at  home :  for  his  father  talked  of  nothing 
but  politics  or  agriculture :  his  mother's 
ideas  seldom  soared  above  the  kitchen^ 
where  she  spent  much  of  her  time ;  and 
his  sister  talked  incessantly  of  the  plea- 
c  2 
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sure  which  she  anticipated  from  her  in- 
troduction  to  the  Beau  Monde  —  con- 
cerning the  Etiquette  and  amusements  of 
which,  she  teased  him  with  more  ques- 
tions than  he  had  patience,  or  even 
power/ to  answer. 

To  a  man  who  had  been  accustomed 
to  the  gaiety  of  the  Metropolis,  and  had 
but  little  relish  for  rural  scenery  or  rural 
amusements,  the  country,  with  such  com- 
pany, was  dull  indeed :  and  the  Captain 
really  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  him- 
self. For,  though  he  liked  reading  upon 
occasion.  Sir  William's  library,  which  had 
descended  from  father  to  son,  was  small, 
and  ill  chosen.  And,  afler  running  his 
eye  over  the  backs  of  the  whole  collec- 
tion, and  ascertaining  that  it  had  not 
been  increased  or  enriched  by  any  of  the 
publications  of  the  day  —  he  suffered  the 
books  to  remain  unmolested  on  the 
shelves  —  having  no  inclination  to  med- 
dle with  the  dust  by  which  they  were 
surrounded,  or  eject  the  spiders  and  book- 
worms from  their  peaceful  habitations. 

The  Captaui,  therefore  — to  escape 
for  a  few  hours  from  the  fiend,  ^miui^— 
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consented  (as  before  mentioned)  to  eat 
his  mutton  with  Mr.  Askew:  and  the 
first  appearance  of  Emma  attracted  even 
him.  But,  though  the  exquisite  loveliness  < 
of  her  face,  and  the  sylph-like  elegance 
of  her  form,  excited  his  admiration,  he 
r^arded  her  at  first  with  the  same  feel- 
ing with  which  the  cold  and  fastidious 
connoisseur  surveys  a  fine  picture. — 
And,  had  not  the  emanations  of  a 
superior  mind —  which  spoke  in  every 
glance  —  given  animation  and  spirit  to 
the  portrait,  he  would  probably  have 
thou^t  no  more  of  it. 

When,  at  the  dinner-table,  chance  (for 
chance,  by  his  own  account,  did  every 
thing  for  the  Captain)  procured  him  a 
seat  by  her  side,  he  talked  to  her  much 
in  the  same  style  as  men  in  general  talk 
to  every  pretty  woman.  But  he  soon  dis- 
covered that  his  fair  neighbour  was  not 
one  of  those  insipid  automatons,  who 
blush  and  smile,  and  smile  and  blush 
again.  The  stndn  of  high-flown  com- 
pliment, which  he  had  found  so  pleasing 
to  others,  she  heard  with  an  indifference 
which  astonished  him.  No  glance,  no 
c  3 
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nule^  betrayed  her  pleasure :  nor  did 
sfa^  by  disdaiming  his  praises,  appear  to 
aoUcit  a  repetition  of  them*  ^^  The  Cfip- 
tain  was  a  little  disconcerted:  and^ 
dei^e  of  all  that  he  had  heard  and 
seen  of  the  sex,  he  began  to  suspect 
that  there  really  might  be  one  amoi^ 
them,  who  prided  herself  on  something 
more  valuable  than  mere  personal  beau^  : 
and,  fw  the  first  time  since  his  introduce 
tion  to  good  company,  he  actually  dia- 
trusfcod  for  a  moment  his  own  powers  of 
pleasing,  and  felt  a  painfid  sense  of 
inferiority  in  the  company  of  a  xvoman. 

During  the  three  weeks  that  Emma 
had  resided  at  Mr.  AskeVs,  ,the  Cap« 
tain  had  been  a  firequent  visitor:  and 
every  hour,  passed  in  her  society,  had 
hdghtened  hb  admiration  of  her,  and 
lowered,  in  some  degree,  his  opinion  of 
himself* 

.  Mr.  Askew  — who  was  an  enemy  to 
celibacy  —  had  taken  considerable  pains 
to  contradict  the  report  which  Mr* 
Belville  had  given  rise  to,  of  £mma's 
bemg  engaged.  For,  as  he  believed 
that  there  existed  no  chance  of  her  ever 
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being  united  to  die  object  of  her  choice 
he  hoped  that  the  attentions  of  other 
men  might  by  degrees  wean  her  mind 
6mn  dwelling  on  him  who  was  to  hef 
ferbidden* 

Believing,  thereforei  that  she  was  dis« 
engaged.  Captain  Conway  had  been  led 
on  insenstUj  to  seek  the  society  of  the 
most  agreeable  woman  he  had  evw 
known.  And,  while  he  gazed  and  ad^ 
ntfred,  listened  and  approved,  he  almotft 
persuaded  himself  that  matiimony,  with 
soch  a  companion,  might  reaHy  be 
eudttraUe.  But,  though  an  idea  ox  that 
sort  presented  itself  now  and  then,  he 
was  not  himself  aware  of  the  power 
which  Emma  had  obtained  over  his 
heart,  till  her  agitadon,  that  morning, 
betrayed  to  him  too  clearly  the  state  of 
her  own. 

Alas,  poor  Captain  Conway !  thou, 
who,  in  Fashion's  sphere,  wast  a  star  of 
the  first  magnitude,  shedding  thy  in- 
fluence on  the  softer  sex,  and  shining 
but  to  delude  —  thou,  who  couldst 
even,  in  the  words  of  Caesar,  have 
boasted  of  conquests  innumerable—- and 
c  4 
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who,  in  thy  intercourse  with  woman, 
hadst  never  yet  been  taught  to  know 
thyself — alas!  what  art  thou  now? 
In  the  solitude  of  thy  chamber,  how 
vainly  dost  thou  recall  the  arguments  of 
those  who  succee'ded  in  persuading  thee 
that  there  was  nothing  in  the  form 
of  a  female  worth  a  serious  thought !  — 
The  sarcasms  of  the  scorner,  though 
remembered,  are  no  longer  believed. 
£mma  Trueworth,  in  three  short  weeks, 
has,  without  intending  it,  avenged  on 
thee  the  injuries  of  her  whole  sex  :  and 
the  Fates  have  decreed  that  thou  sbalt 
feel  the  power  of  a  beautiful  and  amiable 
woman 

<<  In  thy  heart's  core,  yea  in  thy  heart  of  hearts," 

What  a  pity  that  there  are  not  a  few 
more  Emma  Trueworths,  to  teach  such 
men  as  Captain  Conway  humility ! 
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CHAP.  XXL 

NOTHING   BUT    MISTAKES. 

W^HEN  the  Captain  retired  to  his  apart- 
ment, his  sister  —  meditating  on  the 
sweet  Ophelia  —  hastened  to  the  library 
-*  not  (as  the  reader  might  imagine)  to 
get  a  volume  of  Shakspeare:  for  it  is 
not  quite  certain  that  Miss  Conway  — 
though  she  might  have  heard  of  him  at 
sdiool  —  recollected  that  such  a  man  as 
Shakspeare  ever  existed.  But  she  wished 
to  find  the  tragedy  of  Hamlet:  and» 
with  the  play-bill  (which  she  had  pre- 
served since  her  visit  to  the  theatre)  in 
her  hand,  she  ran  her  eye  eagerly  from 
shelf  to  shelf,  with  the  hope  that  she 
might  discover  "  Hamlet^  Prince  qfDen^ 
mark.** 

But  the  good  folk,  who  had  collected 
the  library,  had,  probably,  never  thought 
of  Shakspeare  or  his  works.     She  saw 
c  5 
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there  the  History  of  England,  and  the 
Book  of  Martyrs  —  Tillotson's  Sermons, 
and  Chesterfield's  Letters  —  Bunyan^s 
PUgrim's  Progress,  and  The  Devil  upon 
two  Sticks  —  Hervey's  Meditations 
among  the  Tombs,  and  Hoyle's  Treatise 
on  the  Game  of  Whist  — The  Seven 
Champions  of  Christendom,  and  The 
life  and  Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe 
-^  Bum's  Justice,  and  The  Whole  Duty 
q£  Man -^  Drelincourt  on  Death,  and 
the  Life  and  Adventures  of  Bamfylde 
Moore  Carew  —  &c.  &c.  &c.  But,  alas ! 
«*  Hamlet,  Prince  of  Denmark"  was  no- 
where to  be  found. 

^<  Dear  me  P'  she  exclaimed,  turning 
to  quit  the  room  -^  Was  ever  any  thing 
so  unfortunate  ?*' 

Descending  the  stairs  in  great  haste^ 
she   saw  h^  moth^  standing   at  die 
parlour  door,  with  her  finger  held  up,  to 
indicate  silence. 
^  Hush,  Louisa  1  don't  make  a  noise^" 
"  What's  the  matter.  Mamma  ?•• 
<<  Why 9  don't  you  kaow  that  your  bro- 
ker h^  a  violent  head-acb,  and  is  gone 
tft^Uedown?'^ 
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^«  Wdl — I  WO  Vt  make  a  noise« — But, 
dear  me!  mamma!  what  shall  I  do?  I 
can't  find  the  book/' 

Lady  Conway  (who,  as  she  said,  did 
not  tfarow  away  her  time  in  reading,  and 
seldom  thought  of  any  book  except  the 
Bible,  the  Common  Prayer,  and  the  ^rt 
of  Cookery  made  plain  and  easy)  con- 
cluded that  her  daughter  alluded  to  the 
latter,  which  had  been  mislaid;  and, 
under  that  impression,  she  immediately 
replied  — 

^  No  more  can  I ;  though  I  have  been 
looking  for  it  every-where.  And  I  par* 
ticularly  want  to  see  what  herbs  will  be 
necessary/' 

**  Herbs !"  repeated  Miss  Conway  — ' 
<<  Oh !  I  know  that  rosemary^  and  rue, 
and".  • • • 

<<  Roe,  child !  Are  you  mad?  -^  Don't 
you  know  that  rue  is  as  bitter  as  soot  ?'' 

«  Nomatter  for  that.  Mamma — Nobody 
will  mind  its  being  bitter." 

*«  Wo'n't  they,  indeed?  —  Do,  hold 
your  ncHiseiise.  —  I  tell  you,  the  least  bit 
of  rue  will  spoH  the  whol^." 
c  6 
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**  Law !  Mamma !  I  can't  think  what 
you  mean.  —  You  know  nobody  will  taste 
it/' 

"  Wo'n't  they  ?"  said  her  Ladyship.  — 
"  Why  not  ?  1  wonder.  Though  I  never 
made  the  dish  before*  I  dare  say  it  will 
be  very  nice ;  and  people  will  taste,  and 
eat  too  —  ril  answer  for  them.** 

"  Dear  me  !*'  exclaimed  Miss,  who  now 
began  to  understand — "  Cooking  again  !** 

Lady  Conway  did  not  hear  this  remark. 
For,  at  that  moment,  her  eye  glanced  on 
the  identical  book  which  she  had  been  in 
search  of,  as  it  lay  behind  a  chair  in  a 
corner  of  the  room,  where  it  had  fallen 
the  night  before,  when  she  had  herself 
been  i*eading  in  it.  And,  snatching  it 
up,  she  immediately  began  to  turn  over 
the  leaves,  while  Miss  Conway— mut- 
tering that  she  wished  thei'e  was  no  cock- 
ing in  the  world  —  was  quitting  the  room^ 
to  go  in  quest  of  Sally  [her  woman]. 
But  her  mother,  perceiving  her  go  out  of 
the  apartment,  followed  her,  to  desire 
that  she  would  not  disturb  Charles. 

"  I  wo'nH,'*  she  replied.  —  **  But  you 
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need  not  make  yourself  so  uneasy  about 
him :  for*'  [whispering]  "  I  don't  be- 
lieve he's  ill.  —  He's  only  in  love." 

"  In  love !  Nonsense  !*' 

«•  Aye,  I  know  you  say  'tis  nonsense. 
But  I'm  sure,  when  Miss  Trueworth 
was  talking  about  love  this  morning, 
Charles  did  not  seem  to  think  that  it  was 
nonsense :  for  he  looked  as  grave  as  a 
parson  at  a  funeral." 

"  What,  then  ?  Do  you  think  he's  In 
love  with  Miss  Trueworth  ?" 

*•  I'm  sure  of  it,"  she  replied.  «« But, 
*pray,  don't  tell  him  that  I  said  so :  for, 
if'  you  do,  he'll  never  forgive  me. '—  But 
I  must  go  now  and  send  Sally  to  Exeter 
for  the  book." 

*<  Book,  child !  What  are  you  talking 
of?  Don't  you  see  I've  found  it?" 

"  Law !  that's  the  cookery  book.  But 
I  want  the  play.  For,  you  know,  I'm  to 
be  Ophelia  at  the  masquerade." 

Miss- Conway  then  hastened  to  her  own 
apartment:  and,  having  summoned  SaU 
ly,  she  ordered  her  to  go  to  Exeter, 
(which  w^  about  the  distance  of  a  mile) 
and  get  ••  Hamlet,  Prince  of  Denmark." 
21 
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«*  Hamlet»  Prince  of  Denmark !"  re* 
peated  Sally,  in  much  surprise.  For» 
though  she  had  heard  that  her  mistress, 
when  she  went  to  London,  intended  to 
marry  a  Duke,  she  did  not  know  that 
she  had  any  acquaintance  with  princes^ 
^  Hamlet,  Prince  of  Denmark,'*  did  you 
say  ?  "  Where  shall  I  find  him.  Ma'am  r* 

**Find  himT*  said  Miss  Conway  — 
Dear  me !  how  stupid !  It  is  a  book  that 
I  want  -—  a  play,  called  '  Hamlet,  Prince 
of  Denmark/  And,  if  you  can't  get 
it  at  one  bookseller's,  you  must  go  to 
another,  and  another :  for  I  must  have 
it.  So,  make  haste  —  that's  a  good  girl 
—  And  don't  forget '  Hamlet,  Prince  of 
Denmark.'  But  stay — I'll  write  the 
name  on  a  slip  of  paper ;  and  then  you 
can  show  that." 

When  Miss  Conway  had  written  it, 
Sally  took  the  paper,  and  set  out  on  her 
expedition' — not  at  all  di^leased  that 
the  Prince  of  Denmark  had  procured 
her  a  little  respite  from  needle-work,  of 
which  Miss  Conway  gave  her  more  than 
enough.  And,  while  she  was  looking 
around  her  at  every  thing  animate  »nd 
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inanimate,  she  saw»  coming  toward  her 
on  horseback,  a  young  man  of  her  ac- 
quaintance, who  immediately,  on  seeing 
ber,  alighted  from  his  horse,  and  com* 
pelled  her  to  listen  again  to  protestations 
of  love,  which  he  had  frequently  made 
to  her  before. 

"  I  can't  stay  a  minute/'  said  Sally : 
««  for  Miss  Conway  will  be  so  cross,  if  I 
don't  make  haste." 

"  Well,  I  wo'n't  keep  you  now.  But 
yfhen  shall  I  see  you  again  ?" 

**  I  don't  know,  I'm  sure :  for  I've  so 
much  needle-work  to  do,  that  I  can't  get 
a  minute  to  myself." 

**  And  my  master  told  me  to  ride  like 
the  Devil,"  replied  her  lover.  —  *«  Damn 
servitude !  I  say.  —  Ah,  Sally !  if*  you 
and  I  had  such  a  little  cottage  as  that 
yonder^  and  just  enough  to  keep  off 
want,  how  happy  we  should  be !" 

Sally  lodced  at  the  cottage,  and  smiled 
---then  turned  her  eyes  on  her  lover «~ 
and  sighed.  It  was  an  eloquent  sigh  — > 
It  told  him  plainly  that  their  wishes 
were  in  unison.  —  He  pressed  her  band : 
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Sally  endeavoured  to  withdraw  it»  and 
said — 

*«  'Pray,  let  me  go.  —  My  young  lady 
will  be  quite  angry :  and  I  hate  to  be 
scolded.  For,  when  she  is  cross,  she 
speaks  to  me  as  if  I  was  not  good  enough 
to  wipe  her  shoes  —  And  then  I'm  low- 
spirited  all  the  day  afterwards." 

The  young  man,  however,  still  held 
her  hand  —  and  was  again  talking  of 
love  and  a  cottage, — when  the  horse 
(whose  bridle  he  had  forgotten  to  hold) 
suddenly  set  off  at  full  speed  :  and» 
while  her  lover  ran  after  the  animal  as 
fast  as  he  could,  Sally  made  the  best  of 
her  way  to  Exeter,  where,  on  arriving, 
she  went  into  the  first  bookseller's  shop 
that  she  saw. 

« I  want,"  said  she  (opening  her  hand 
to  look  for  the  slip  of  paper  that  Miss 
Conway  had  given  her)  «♦  I  want .... 
Oh  dear!  Pve  lost  the  paper:  and  1 
can't  remember  the  name  of  the  book. 
—  Let  me  see  —  what  was  it  ?  Oh  !  now 
I  recollect —  I  want  the  . .  .  the  Prince 
of  Denmark,. if  you  please.  Sir." 
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"  Exeter  is  not  honored  with  the  pre- 
sence of  any  such  illustrious  personage/' 
replied  the  shopman,  who  thought  him- 
self a  wit.  —  «♦  You  must  go  to  Denmark, 
mj  dear/' 

**  Denmark  !"  repeated  Sally  — 
"  Where's  that.  I  never  heard  of  such 
a  place  hereabout.  But  I  sha'n't  mind 
going,  if  it  is  not  too  far." 

The  shopman  was  highly  diverted  — 
he  laughed  loud  and  long :  and  his  laugh 
was  echoed  by  two  or  three  young  men 
dressed  like  gentlemen,  who  were  lolling 
over  the  counter. 

Poor  Sally,  in  the  utmost  confusion, 
was  hastening  from  the  shop ;  when  Mr. 
Wilmore,  (who  had  been  looking  over 
some  new  publications)  started  from  his 
seat,  and  indignantly  exclaimed  — 

*^  Oh  shame  I  where  is  thy  blush?" 

<<  On  the  cheek  of  that  young  woman^" 
said  one  of  them  —  ♦*  Don't  you  see  it^ 
Sir?" 

"  That  is  not  the  blush  of  shame," 
replied  Mr.  Wilmore  —  "  but  of  modesty. 
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and  wounded  sensibility*  And  how  little 
do  I  envy  the  feelings  of  those  who  can 
derive  mirth  from  the  pain  and  confu- 
sion of  an  innocent  girl  P' 

fXhose  callous  coxcombs  were  incor- 
rigible—  They  laughed  louder  than 
before }  while  Mr.  Wilmore  fdlowed  the 
innocent  object  of  their  unfeeling  mirtiv 
who  had  now  quitted  the  shop ;  and» 
when  he  had  overtaken  her^  he  said  -^ 

*^  What  book  did  you  inquire  for,  my 
dear?  You  menticmed  some  name»  I 
conclude,  which  caused  such  ilLtimed 
merriment'' 

<<  Yes,  I  did.  Sir/'  replied  SaUy, 
blushing  and  looking  down  «*-«  <<  But  I 
don't  much  like  to  mention  it  again.  Fot 
they  laughed  so,  that  I'm  sure  I  must 
have  said  it  wrong." 

Mr.  Wilmore  -«  concluding,  that,  as 
the  book  was  for  a  lady,  it  might  pro- 
bably be  a  poem,  or  a  novel,  or  a  play, 
from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  popular  wri- 
ters of  the  day  -—  now  inquired,  if  she 
knew  who  wrote  the  book. 

<<  Oh!  no.  Sir,"  replied  Sally  with 
the  utmost  simplicity  —  <<  I'm  not  ae- 
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quainted    with   any   body    that    writes 
books.'* 

Mr.  Wilmore  smiled  —  "  Was  it  a. 
poem,  or  a  novel,  or  a  play,  or*'  ..».^. 

««  O !  yes,  Sir,*'  interrupted  Sally  f- 
*^  it  was  a  play^  sure  enough.  And  it 
had  two  names  —  But  IVe  forgot  one  of 
*em.** 

"  Well,  tell  me  the  other.** 

*«  I  will.  Sir,**  she  replied.  *«  For  you 
speak  and  look  so  good-natured,  that  I 
don*t  think  you  will  laugh  at  me,  if  I 
should  n*t  qpeak  it  right  It  was  t^ 
Prince  of  Denmark,  Sir.** 

<«  Hamlet,  Prince  <^  Denmark,  I  sup- 
pose.** 

"  O  yes.  Sir,**  said  Sally  quite  delight- 
ed —  and  turning  toward  a  bookseller*s 
shop  which  stood  near,  <<  'rhat*s  itl 
that*8  it !  Oh !  Pm  so  glad !  —  *Thank 
you,  *thank  you.  Sir,  a  thousand  times.** 
Then  running  up  the  steps,  and  ad- 
dressing a  shopman  who  stood  near  the 
door,  — **  If  you  please.  Sir,  I  wwit** . .  • . 

"  Stay,  my  good  girl,**  said  Mr.  Wil- 
more  —  "  You  had  better  let  me  speak 
for  you.**    And,  on  entering  the  shop. 
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he,  among  a  broken  set  of  Shakspeare's 
plays,  found  a  volume  which  contained 
tlie  tragedy  in  question.  And  Sally, 
having  paid  for  it,  took  her  leave,  de-. 
coring  that  she  should  remember  Mr. 
Wilmore's  kindness  as  long  as  she  lived. 

"  For/*  said  the  poor  girl  —  (and,  as 
she  spoke,  the  tear  that  glistened  in  her 
eye,  evinced  her  sensibility)  •*  if  it  had 
not  been  for  you.  Sir,  I  should  not  have 
known  what  to  do.  For  my  mistress 
would  have  been  so  angry,  if  I  had  gone 
home  without  the  book  :  and,  after  being 
laughed  at  so,  I  should  have  been 
ashamed  to  ask  for  it  again,  lest  every 
body,  who  heard  me,  should  make  game 
of  what  I  said.** 

How  cheaply  do  some  people  purph^se 
pleasure !  *—  and  how  surprising  it  is, 
that  so  many  neglect  those  little  acts  of 
kindness,  which  all  can  perform,  and  all 
in  their  turn  may  want !  For,  as  we  jour- 
ney through  life*s  various  and  uneven 
road,  though  few  have  the  power  to 
render  important  service  to  their  fellow 
travellers,  yet  may  the  humblest  indivi- 
dual  lessen,  in  some  degree,  the  difficult 
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ties  which  all  are  liable  to  meet  with  on 
their  way. 

The  rich  man,  who  gives  a  crown  to 
the  blind  beggar  who  solicits  his  assist- 
ance, may  be  praised  for  his  generosity  : 
but  would  not  the  poor  man  deserve 
equal,  if  not  higher  commendation,  who 
should  —  when  hastening  to  labor  for 
the  wants  of  the  day  —  kindly  turn  out 
of  his  own  road,  to  remove  from  that 
blind  man's  path  the  stone  over  whjoh 
he  might  be  likely  to  stumble  ? 

But,  to  proceed  —  When  Sally  return- 
ed. Miss  Conway  was  in  the  'drawing- 
room,  practising  before  a  large  mirror 
the  most  graceful  attitudes,  and  inwardly 
regretting  the  necessity  of  wearing  a 
mask. 

She  was  repeating  —  in  what  she 
thought  the  sweetest  tones — the  very  few 
words  that  she  h^d  been  able  to  recollect, 
and  pacing  the  room  with  the  prettiest 
step  imaginable,  when  Sally,  after  having 
repeatedly  tapped  at  the  door,  at  length 
ventured  to  open  it,  and  said  — 

**  Here  is  the  book.  Ma'am." 
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^<  A  coach!  my  coach P*  said  Miss 
Conway. 

*^  A  coach !  No :  I  said  I  had  brought 
the  book,  Ma'am.'' 

•<  Good  nighty  sweet  lady  /*'  continued 
Miss  Conway. 

Sally  drew  back  *—  She  began  to  be 
alarmed.  —  What  could  her  mistress 
mean  by  calling  her  a  sweet  lady,  and 
bidding  her  good  night  in  the  middle  of 
the  day  ? 

•*  Here^s  a  daisy ^^^  said  Miss  Conway, 
extending  her  hand  —  <'  /  would  have 
brought  you  some  violets:  but  they  wither^ 
ed  allf  when  my  poor  father  died.'' 

^  Died !"  repeated  Sally,  looking  aghast. 
—  **Good  God !  is  my  master  dead?" 

«  Oh,  Sally !"  said  her  mistress  (who 
had  not  before  observed  her)  <*  is  that 
you?  And  have  you  brought  the  book?** 

*«  Yes,  Ma'am  —  But,  pray,  tell  mej 
when  did  my  master  die  ?" 

<«  Die!  What  are  you  talking  of?" 

**  Is  he  not  dead,  then.  Ma'am  ?  You 
sud  he  was." 

«*  Hold  your  nonsense  —  do  -^  and 
give  me  the  book." 
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Sally  presented  the  volume :  and  Miss 
Conway,  eagerly  opening  it,  saw  the 
name  of  Shak^>eare  in  the  title*page. 

**  Why,  this  is  Shakspeare,  not  Hamlet 
—  yoa  stupid  creature,''  exclaimed  the 
would-be  representative  of  the  gentle 
Ophdia.  —  '*  I  declare  Pve  a  great  mind 
to  fling  the  book  at  your  head/*  —  And 
she  actually  threw  it  to  the  opposite  side 
of  the  room. 

^  Dear  me  !**  said  Sally,  stooping  to 
pick  it  up  — ''  the  gentleman  told  me  it 
was  Hamlef 

•*  Told  you,  indeed !  Why,  can't  you 
read?  Was  there  ever  such  a  fool  —  to 
buy  a  book  without  looking  at  it?  —  Oh 
dear !  oh  dear  J  what  shall  I  do  ?" 

The  volume  had  opened  in  falling : 
and  Sally's  eye  at  this  moment  caught  the 
n^me  of  Hamlet. 

<«  It  is  Hamlet,"  said  she,  carrying  it 
to  her  mistress. -^*<  Look  there,  Ma'am." 
Miss  Conway  looked :  and,  perceiving 
that  Sally  was  right,  her  rage  subsided. 
And,  having  requested  that  she  might 
not  be  interrupted  'till  dinner  was  ready, 
she  dismissed    her   attendant,  and  sat 
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down  tx)  study  her  part,  with  as  much 
care  as  though  she  had  been  preparing 
for  her  ddbut  on  the  boards  of  Covent 
Garden  or  old  Drury. 

Sally,  glad  to  be  released,  descended 
to  the  housekeeper's  room,  where  she 
amused  her  fellow  servants  with  an  ac- 
count of  her  morning's  adventures :  and, 
after  telling  them,  in  her  way,  the  strange 
things  that  Miss  Conway  had  said,  she 
concluded  with  expressing  her  belief  that 
her  head  was  turned. 

"  Turned?**  repeated  the  butler  — 
**  Pm  sorry  it  is  turned :  for,  hitherto, 
the  best  side  has  been  out." 
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CHAP.  XXIL 
lovers'  quarrels. 

XuE  time  tiiat  had  been  fixed  foMhe 
union  of  Mr.  Wilmore  with  Mr.  Askew's 
eldest  daughter,  the  lively  Stella,  was 
now  drawing  nigh ;  when,  one  morning, 
as  Mr.  Askew  was  sitting  at  breakfast,*  he 
saw  Mr.  Wilmore^s  man  coming  towards 
the  house  with  two  letters —  and — aftet 
delivering  them  to  a  servant  at  the  door 
—  walk  hastily  away.  * 

The  letters  were  immediately  brought 
into  the  room :  and  Mr.  Askew  —  aftei: 
running  his  eye  over  one  that  was  ad* 
dressed  to  himself— put  the  other  into 
his  pocket,  and  hastened  from  the  apart^ 
ment.     . 

Stella  — who  had,  on  the  preceding 
evening,  been  at  a  ball  — had  not  yet 
risen.  And  Mrs.  Askew  —  who  was  sur- 
prised at  the  precipitate  manner,  in  which 
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her  brother  had  quitted  them  —  express^ 
ed  to  Caroline  and  Emma  her  appre- 
hension that  the  letters  contained  some 
unpleasant  intelligence. 

In  a  few  minutes,  a  servant  came  to 
say  that  his  master  requested  Mrs. 
Askew  would  favor  him  with  her  com- 
pany in  his  study :  and,  on  her  entrance, 
Mr.  Askew  put  into  her  hand  the  letter 
which  he  had  just  received.  —  It  was 
from  Mr.  Wilmore,  and  ran  thus : 

"  My  dear  Sir, 
<<  I  am  almost  mad !-«- A  few  weeks 
^<  (I  had  fondly  hoped)  would  have  made 
^^  meihe  happiest  —  but  I  am  now  the 
•*  most  wretched,  of  men. 

"  Your  daughter  does  not  love  me.  — 
^^  I  have  long  feared,  but  am  now  con'^ 
*^  vinced  of,  her  indifierence.  And) 
<<  though  it  shQuld  cost  me  my  life,  I 
^<  will  not  fetter  her  with  engagements 
'<  to  which  her  heart  does  not  assent.  *— 
**  No !  I  give  up  all  daim  to  her  —  She  is 
**  free  —  Tell  her  so  —  and  may  she, 
"  with  the  man  of  her  choice,  enjoy  .  . .  • 
*^  No!  no!  that  is  too  mucli — I  cannot 
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V  wish  her  happy  with  another,  though 
^<  she  will  never  again  behold  the 

^*  ill-fated 

**  WiLMORB." 

Mrs.  Askew  was  much  grieved  at  the 
contents  of  this  letter.  —  But»  Mr.  As- 
kew  having  expressed  his  hope  that  it 
was  only  some  little  misunderstanding 
which  might  easily  be  explained— « and 
having  acquainted  her  with  the  measures 
he  intended  to  take  — *  she  consented,  at 
his  request,  to  return  to  Emma  and  Caro- 
line, and  endeavour  to  avoid  entering 
into  any  explanation  for  the  present. 

On  joining  them,  therefore,  she — after 
assuring  them  that  there  existed  no  cause 
for  alarm  —  proposed  a  walk  to  the  vil- 
lage, to  which  they  cheerfully  assented* 

Emma  was  already  well  known  there. 
—  She  had  a  heart  to  feel,  and  a  hand 
ever  ready  to  relieve,  tiie  wants  of  her 
fellow  creatures :  and,  during  her  short 
stay  at  Mr.  Askew's,  she  had  frequently, 
accompanied  by  Stella  and  Caroline, 
entered  the  cottages  of  the  peasantry  — ^ 
not  to  inquire,  but  to  endeavour  to  as- 
D  2 
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certaiu  from   app^rances,    where    her 
bounty  would  be  mo9t  acceptable.        .  ' 

On  arriving,  at  the  village,  their  first 
vi3it  was  to  Mrs.  Benson,  whom  Emma 
cheered  with  the  account  of  her  father's 
promise  to  apply  to  Sir  Charles  Stanly  in 
her  behalf. 

Xhey  found  the  good  woman  much 
better,  and  seated  at  needle-work  with 
her  daughter:  and,  in  reply  to  Mrs.  As- 
kew's  inquiries  concerning  her  health, 
she  ^aid  — 

*^  I  have  no  pain  now.  Madam,  but 
that  which  arises  from  a  weight  of  obliga- 
tion, almost  too  great  to  bear.  —  Every 
time  I  see  you,  I  have  to  acknowledge 
some  new  act  of  kindness.  For  it  is  not 
only  what  I  receive  at  your  hands }  but 
you  have  interested  so  many  kindred 
minds  in  my  favor.**  —  Then,  after 
mientioning  the  names  of  Mr.  WiImore>. 
Doctor  Bellamy,  &c.  &c.  she  went  on 
to  say  — 

"And  that  young  gentleman  —  Mr. 
Simily,  I  think,  his  name  is  —  whom  I 
have  frequently  seen  with  these  young 
ladies,  and  to  whose  genei^psity  I  have. 
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before  been  so  greatly  indebted -^;hd 
called  on  me  a  few  days  ago,  and,  after 
chatting  with  that  kind  familiarity  which 
makes  the  humblest  at  times  lose  the 
sense,  of  their  own  inferiority,  he -re- 
quested that  I  would  send  to  his  uncle's 
fbr  some  linen  to  be  made  into,  shirts  ; 
and,  when  my  daughter  brought  the 
parcel  home*— on  opening  it,  I  found  a 
purse  containing  five  sovereigns^  and  with 
them  a  slip  of  paper,  on  which  was  writ- 
ten, *  A  mite  for  the  widow.*  *r  *  - 
,  <«Oh!  how  delicate  r*  Said  Cai^line 

—  "And  how  much  is  the  value  of  ^ 
^ft  enhanced  by  the  manner  of  bestow- 
ing it  r 

.. "  But  this  is  not  all,"  continued  Mrs, 
Benson  —  *«For,  yesterday,  a  middle* 
aged  man,  genteelly  dressed,  knocked 
at  the  door :  and,  .  afler  inquiring  for 
me,  he  left  with  Emily  this  letter,  which 
contained  a  twenty.pound  note -^  See 
Madam,''  [presenting  it  to  Mrs.  Askew] 

—  "Perhaps  you  may  recognise  the 
hand-writing :  for  I  have  no  doubt  that 
it  came  from  some  friend  of  yours.  None 
else  in  this  neighbourhood  know  me,  or 
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have  been  acquainted  with  my  necessi- 
ties/' 

Mrs.  Askew  took  the  letter^  which 
contained  these  words  — 

«'  Accept  the  inclosed  trifte  from  one 
^  who  has  heard  of  and  sympathises  in 
'*your  misfortunes— -and  who  may  per* 
^chance,  ere  long,  redress  the  injuries 
^  of  the  widow  and  the  fatherless/' 

^^  I  cannot  conjecture,  who  it  could  be 
that  sent  you  this/*  said  Mrs.  Askew.— 
^  I  have  not  myself  any  knowledge  of 
the  hand-writing.  —  Miss  TVueworth^ 
Carollnct  have  you  ever  seen  characters 
resembling  these  ?^* 

Carc^ne  immediately  replied  in  the 
negative.  But  Emma,  after  looking  at 
the  note  attentively,  said  — 

"I  have  certainly  seen  writing  like 
this -«- but,  when  m  where,  I  cannot 
now  recollect.  And,  as  it  is  evident 
that  the  writer  wishes  to  lie  concealed » 
would  it  not  be  a  little  ungenerous  to 
drag  him  into  the  light  against  his  will?*^ 

^^  I  admire  the  delicacy,  and  subscribe 
to  the  propriety,  of  that  remark.  Miss 
Trueworth/'    replied    Mrs.    Askew  — 
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^  and,  s<v  let  us  ledve  the  diie^vtry  to 
time  and  chance.  *~  My  apinkm,  how« 
ever,  is,  tiiat  it  comes  from  some  one 
who  has  the  power  essentially-  to  assist 
Mrs.  Beosoi^  or  he  would  not  tsik  of 
redressing  her  injuries.  --« But  now,  my 
dears,  let  us  pursue  our  walk/' 

Tbey  then  bade  Mrs.  Benson  good 
morning  — -  And,  after  visiting  a  number 
of  poor  fiunilies  and  infirm  individuals^ 
and  rdieving  such  of  them  as  were  in 
need  of  asnstance,  they  wet^  descending 
the  hill  which  led  to  Uieir  own  house, 
when  they  were  overtaken  by  Mr.  BeU 
ville,  Mr.  Orhiond,  and  Mr.  Simily. 

^^Visitiag  the  sick,  and  comforting 
the  moomer,  asusual^  ladies!'*  exclaim- 
ed Mr.  Simily. -*  **  We  saw  you  enter 
Mrs.  Benson's  habitation,  and  have  been 
obswving  you  ever  since.'' 

« Have  you,  indeed?"  said  Mis.  As* 
l^ir.*-'^  'Tis  well,  then,  that  we  were 
not  worse  employed." 

<<  Shall  I  tell  you,"  said  CaroUne  in  a 
low  vdce  to  Mr.  Simily,  <<what  Mrs. 
Benson  has  been  saying  of  you  ?" 

^Nol  don't!  I  have  no  curiosity  to 
D  4 
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bear  what  she  sajfs  —  I  should  rather 
learn  what  y<m  think  of  me/' 

«*  If  I  were  to  tell  you  just  now,"  said 
Caroline  with  a  smile  —  *'  it  might  make 
you  vain  :  and  I  will  therefore  only  say,, 
that  I  shall  often  think  of  your  kindness 
to  the  widow." 

^Ah,  Caroline  I  beware!  Commra^ 
dation  from  you  will  make  me  vain 
indeed:  and  I  am  repaid  tenfold  for 
the  trifling  service  I  rendered  Mrs«  Ben* 
son,  since  it  has  obtained  for  me  a  smile* 
of  approbation  from  one,,  whose  good 
opinion  I  prize  above  the  wealth  ,of 
worlds," 

•  <«  Hush !"  said  Caroline,  who  percei- 
ved that  Mr.  Belville  was  regarding  thent 
very  attentively — «*  Say  no  more,  *pray*** 

The  conversation  then  turned  on  the 
masquerade:  and  Mr,  Ormond  (wh(v 
from  the  time  of  his  first  introductbn  to 
£mma,  had  availed  himself  of  every 
opportunity  to  see  and  converse  witi^ 
her)  now  inquired  if  she  intended  to  go. 

"  I  do,"  she  replied —  **  It  is  my  fa* 
ther's  wish  that  I  should  seek  amuse^ 
ment  j  and  Mr.  Askew  thinks  the  vari^ 
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ety  of  characters  which  will  probably 
assemble  on  this  occasion^  must  be  pro- 
ductive of  much  entertainment/' 

**No  doubt,**  remarked  Mr.  Belville 
— •  **  and  I  intend  to  go  myself,  though 
I  have  not  been  at  a  masquerade  for 
some  years.  —  But  I  am  a  lover  of  sin- 
cerity :  and  men,  and  women  too,  talk 
freely,  under  a  mask.  Indeed  I  am  of 
opinion  that  a'  masquerade  is  the  only 
fashionable  assembly,  in  which  one  hears 
the  language  of  truth.'* 

**  What  a  compliment  to  the  fashion 
nable  world!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Ormond— 
**  But  what  say  you,  Miss  Trueworth  ? 
Do  you  think  thus  harshly  of  the  people 
who  constitute  what  is  called  the  Beau 
Monde  r 

<<  1  know  but  little  of  fashionable  parties 
or  ^Eishionable  manners,**  replied  Emmar 
—  «*But  certain  it  is,  that  good  breeding, 
and  the  usages  of  polished  society,  induce 
a  d^ree  of  insincerity,  which  has  too 
much  the  appearance  of  deception.  — « 
We  cannot,  with  propriety,  declare  our 
real  sentiments :  for  even  our  approba«' 
tion  of  a  deserving  object  must  not  be 
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too  plainly  expressed  •*— lest^  in  conu 
mending  the  virtoes  of  one,  we  should 
appear  to  convey  a  tacit  reproof  to 
another^^ 

<<I  condude,  then.  Madam,''  said 
Mr.  Ormonjd— "  that  you  are  Bot  quite 
at  home  in  what  is  called  good  company* 
Foot  I  have,  during  our  very  short  ac- 
quaintance, observed  in  you  a  degree  of 
candor,  which  woukL  be  better  adapted 
to  the  society  of  a  chosen  iew/^ 

**  Ah  I  would  to  Heaxren,''  esu^umed 
Emma  with  much  emotion '^-^'^  that  I 
might  be  permitted  to  enjoy  such  society  I 
I  should  then  be  Uest  indeed*  But, 
alas  !  that  happiness  is  not  fix  meJ* 

*^  Oh  I  say  not  so,^  sweet  girV  replied 
Mr.  Ormond,  in  a  voice  that  spoke  the 
tenderest  sympathy.  —  •*  Hope  rather, 
that  thy  guarcKan  angel  will  be  mtadful 
of  his  charge." 

There  was,  in  the  look  and  voice  with 
which  those  words  wene  uttered,  some* 
thing  so  marked,  so  expressive,  that  it 
awakened,  in  the  mind  of  Emma,  ideas 
which  she  could  not  deiine.  -^Wka 
was  this  Mr.  Ormond  ?  Why  did  he 
15 
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apf>ear  to  interest  hioiself  in  her 
ooncems?  why  watdi  h^  every  look^ 
and  hang  with  such  apparent  attention 
on  her  every  word?— There  was  some- 
thuag  mysterious  in  atl  this*  H  was  true 
that  he  had  totd  her  she  resembled  an 
amiable  woman^  who  had  onee  been  dear 
to  him.  But  could  that  resemblance^  and 
that  alone,  occasion  the  solicitude— the 
lively  interest  ^^  which  he  appeared  to 
take  in  her  future  fate  ?— The  more  she 
reflected  on  the  subject,  the  more  she 
was  at  a  loss  to  account  for  his  behaviour  t 
and  she  continued  to  muse  on  it,  until 
Mr.  BelviUe  laid  his  luuid  on  hers,  and 
said,  with  a  smile  <^ 

•^  I  presume^  Miss  Trneworth,  yoU  in« 
tend  to  personate  the  Goddess  of  Silence 
to-morrow  night,  —  and  are  ttying  be* 
forehand,  how  well  you  can  support  the 
characten*' 

<*  I  b^  your  pardon.  Sir,"  said  Emma, 
confused  and  heiritating— <<  But  I  was 
just  thinking  of,  of  '\  • .  • 

«  Of  what?*'  inquired  Mr.  BelviUe. 

•»  Don't  tell  him,  Miss  Trueworthi*' 
n  6 
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said  Mr.  Ormond.  —  "  What  right  ha^ 
W  old  bachelor  like  him  to  inquire  into 
the  thoughts  of  a  beautiful  young  wo- 
jnan  ?''  —  And  then,  as  if  wishing  to  give 
a  turn  to  the  conversation,  he  inquire 
for  Mrs.  Benson^  whose  story  (he  said)  he 
had  heard  from  Mr.  Simily. 

Mrs.  Askew  informed  him  that  she  was 
much  better-^ and  then  mentioned  bow 
much  the  good  womaa  had  been  sur- 
prised at  the  receipt  of  the  twenty-pound 
note. 

**  Cannot  she  guess  at  the  donor?*'  said 
Mr.  Belville. 

"  No/*  replied  Mrs.  Adcew  — "  new- 
can  I ;  though  it  appears  to  me  that  it 
must  be  some  one  who  has  known  her  in 
happier  days." 

.  <*  I  have  been  thinking,  since  we 
quitted  her,''  said  Emma,  **  that  it 
probably  came  from  Sir  Charles  Stanly 
himself." 

"  Is  Sir  Charles  in  England?"  inquired 
Mr.  Simily. 

"  I  don't  know.  —  My  fatlier,  in  a  let- 
ter that  I  received  from  him  a  few  days 
since,  told  me   tbat»  he   expected  him 
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hourly.  And,  from  what  I  know,  or  at 
least  have  heard,  of  his  character,  I  am 
confident  that  he  would  be  prompt  in 
rendering  assistance  to  this  poor  wo- 
man.** 

"  But,  if  Sir  Charles  had  sent  it,*'  ob- 
served Mrs.  Askew— "  he  would  not 
(I  should  imagine)  have  concealed  his 
name.*' 

"I  don't  know,"  replied  Emma.  — • 
*•  My  father  has  known  Sir  Charles  from 
his  boyish  years :  and  I  have  heard  him 
frequently  say  that  he  is  one  of  those 
superior  characters,  who 

*  Do  good  by  stealth,  and  blush  to  find  It  fame.* '' 

*♦  Sir  Charles  is  infinitely  indebted  to 
your  father.  Miss  Trueworth,"  said  Mr. 
Ormond.  —  **  And  who  might  not  envy^ 
the  man,  whose  panegyric  is  repeated  by 
you?" 

They  had  now  reached  the  lawn  in 
front  of  Mr.  Asjcew's  house :  and  the 
gentlemen,  who  had  an  engagement, 
took  their  leave. 

On  entering  the  house,  Mrs.  Askew 
inquired  for  her  brdther :  and,  on  learn- 
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ing  that  he  was  in  the  library,  she  hast- 
ened thither,  anxious  to  obtain  informa- 
tion concerning  the  quarrel  which  had 
occurred  between  Stelia  and  Mr.  Wil« 
more  —  and  Mr.  Askew  then  related  to 
her  the  following  particulars : 

About  an  hour  after  Mrs.  Askew  and 
her  young  companions  had  quitted  the 
house,  Stella  arose ;  and,  at  her  father's 
request^  came  to  him  in  his  study } 
where  when  they  were  seated,  he  thus 
began  — 

"  I  think,  Stella,  it  now  wants  only 
one  month  to  the  time  which  has  been 
appointed  for  your  union  with  Mr.  WiU 
more." 

*<  Something  thereabout,  I  believe, 
Sir,"  replied  Stella  i  and"  ....  She  fae-> 
sitated,  and  endeavoured  to  avoid  her 
father's  searching  glance,  as  he  said, 

**  My  dear  Stella,  I  have  ever  had 
reason  to  praise  your  candor.  And  I 
trust,  therefore,  that  you  will  now  an- 
swer with  your  accustomed  sincerity  to 
a  few  questions,  which  I  think  it  ne- 
cessary, and  indeed  highly  important,  to 
ask.    Tell  me,  then^  in  the  first  place. 
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liave  yott  ever  repented  of  your  engage- 
ment to  Mr.  Wilmore  ?*' 

«*  Never  in  niy  life — -or,  at  most^  only 
for  a  n^omenty  when''  .  •  •  • 

•*  When  what  ?    Don't  heatate." 

<*  When  I  have  thought  that  he  re- 
pented of  hi»  to  me/' 

*^  But  had  you  ever  reason  to  think 
thit?" 

"  Sometimes.  —  Indeed  it  was  only 
last  night,  that" .... 

"  Last  night !"  interrupted  Mr.  Askew 
—  *•  Aye,  I  wish  to  learn  what  happened 
last  night." 

"  My  dear  father,"  replied  Stella  — 
*•  I  would  not,  for  the  world,  deceive  you. 
*—  I  believe,  nay  I  am  sure,  that  I  be* 
haved  very  foolishly  last  night  — And  I 
confess  it  has  made  me  seriously  uneasy 


ever  since." 


•*  Well !  well !  tell  me  the  particu* 
lars." 

"  I  will.— -Last  night,  a  party  of 
young  persons  —  who  crowded  round 
me  while  Mr.  Wilmore  was  engaged  in 
conversation  with  a  friend  in  another 
part  of  the  room  —  began^  as  udual,  to 
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rally  me  on  my  choice*  And  that  hand* 
some  coxcomb,  Mr,  Ormsby  —  who,  you 
know,  made  proposals  for  me  himself— 
hinted  in  plain  terms,  that,  in  my  choice 
of  Mr.  Wilmore,  I  had  been  influenced 
entirely  by  mercenary  motives." 

"  Is  it  possible  ?'*  said  Mr.  Askew. 

"  True,  I  assure  you.  Sir.  — And  this 
remark  —  though  from  the  lips  of  a 
man  whom  I  despise  —  hurt  me  so  much 
at  the  time,  that,  when  Mr.  Wilmore 
joined  me  again,  I  behaved  to  him  (I  am 
conscious)  with  great  coolness,  and  a 
degree  of  reserve,  which  I  by  no  means 
pretend  to  justify. — He  appeared  much 
hurti  and  inquired  if  he  had  done  guy 
thing  to  offend  me. 

"  Nothing,"  I  replied  —  **  But  I  am 
weary  of  this  place,  and  wish  to  go 
home." 

"  Home !"  he  repeated^  in  much  as- 
tonishment  —  "  You  promised  me  your, 
hand   for  the   next   dance  —  and,   see, 
they  are  just  going  to  begin." 

**  1  shaVt  dance,"  I  replied  —  *«  But 
you  can  get  another  partner." 

"  Mr.  Wilmore  relinquished  my  hand. 
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which  he  had  taken  to  lead  me  to  the 
dancers  —  and  said,  with  a  sigh, 
.    **  Ah,  Stella !    I  have  too  long  su- 
spected that  you  do  indeed  wish  me  to 
seek  another  partner.** 

"  I  cannot  now  exactly  recollect 
what  I  said  in  reply/*  continued  Stella — • 
"  But  1  know  that  I  did  not  endeavour 
to  undeceive  liim :  and  he  at  length  told 
me  that  he  was  convinced  I  had  no  re« 
gard  for  him,  and  that  he  disdained  to 
accept  a  hand  without  a  heart/* 

"  And  what  did  you  say  ?**  inquired 
Mr.  Askew. 

<<  I  was  nettled  at  his  appearing  so 
wiiling  to  give  me  up,**  replied  Stella  — 
V  and  I  told  him  that  he  was  at  liberty 
to  think  and  act  as  he  pleased.** 

"Oh!  Stella!**  said  her  father  — 
«*  could  I  have  believed  that  you  would 
have  thus  wantonly  tortured  the  heart 
that  loved  you  —  or  have  suffered  the 
remarks  of  beings  so  insignificant  to  in- 
fluence your  conduct  even  for  a  moment  ? 
Look  at  me,  my  child  ^- observe  me 
well.  —  In  youth  I  was  never  handsome : 
yet  your  mother  —  as  lovely  —  nay,  be 
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not  angry  if  I  say  more  lovely,  than  you 
are  at  this  moment — preferred  me  above 
many  suitors,  my  superiors,  not  only  in 
person  but  in  fortune.*' 

"  Oh,  my  father  !**  exclaimed  Stella  — 
"  wAo,  that  sees  your  countenance,  ex- 
pressive of  every  manly  virtue,  could, 
even  for  a  moment,  recollect  that  you 
were  not  handsome  ?" 

"  And  tell  me,  my  child — Did  you 
not  once  think  thus  erf  the  worthy  Wil- 
more  ?'* 

"  I  have  ever  thought  —  I  still  think 
thus  of  him,''  she  replied.  — "  You 
know.  Sir,  I  have  told  you  repeatedly,  it 
is  the  qualities  of  the  heart  and  mind 
that  I  value  in  a  man.  And,  if  my  own 
heart  does  not  deceive  me,  I  am  certain, 
that,  were  Mr.  Wilmore  the  handsomest 
man  in  the  world,  I  could  not  like  him 
better  than  I  do  at  this  moment." 

"  And  yet  you  have  given  him  to 
understand  that  you  are  willing  to  release 
him  from  his  engagements  !*' 

**  If  he  loves  me,"  replied  Stella — 
"  he  will  not  so  readily  resign  me.    And, 
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if  he  does  not  reaJhf  love  me,  you  would 
not  surely  wish  me  to  become  his  wiie/^ 
«  Stella,*'  replied  Mr.  Askew  —  "  you 
are  conscious  that  this  is  not  the  first 
time  that  you  have  suffered  the  raillery 
of  those  whom  your  good  sense  should 
teach  you  to  despise,  to  have  too  much 
weight  —  Mr.  Wilmore  is  a  man  of  sense 
and  discernment :  and  his  ideas  are  too 
nice,  to  permit  him  to  derive  felicity 
from  a  union  with  a  woman  whose  heart 
is  not  all  his  own.  —  You  have,  by  your 
own  account,  given  him  too  much  reason 
to  believe  that  you  repent  of  your  pro- 
mise :  and  he  has,  under  that  impression, 
written  to  tell  me  that  you  are  free.'' 

The  laughing  graces  vanished  from 
the  countenance  of  the  sprightly  Stella. 
—  Tears  dimmed  the  lustre  of  her  spark- 
ling eye ;  and  her  whole  frame  trembled 
with  great  and  irrepressible  emotion  — 
as,  in  a  voice  that  betrayed  her  feelings, 
she  exclaimed -» 

**  'Tis  well! .  I  will  not  sue  to  him  to 
fulfil  his  engagement  —  No  !  I  would  die 
sooner." 

••  Before  you  decide,  however,"  said 
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Mr.  Askew — i"  it  may  not  be  amiss  i0 
read  this  letter*'  -^  And,  as  he  spoke,  he 
put  into  her  hand  a  letter  from  Mr.  Wil- 
more  to  herself,  which  had  been  brought 
at  the  same  time  with  his  own. 

^  Stella  opened  the  letter :  and^  after 
reading  a  few  words,  the  spirit,  which 
had  before  supported  her,  was  entirely 
subdued :  and,  clasping  her  hands  in 
agony,  she  exclaimed  — 

"  It  is  all  over  then !  —  He  has  for- 
saken me  —  forsaken  me  for-ever !  And 
I  must  be  for-ever  wretched  !** 

"  Oh  !  say  not  so,  my  life !  my  love  !'* 
exclaimed  Mr.  Wilmore,  rushing  from  a 
closet,  where  he  had  been  concealed 
during  this  conversation  — "  See,  at 
your  feet,  the  grateful,  happy  Wilmore 

—  happy  indeed,  in  this  assurance  of 
your  love.** 

"  Oh!  how  is  this?**  exclaimed  Stella 
— "  Can  it  be  real?  Am  I  not  in  a 
dream  ?'* 

•  "  No,  my  dear,**  replied  her  father  — 
"  I  will  explain  all  to  you  in  a  few  words. 

—  When  I  received  Mr.  Wilmore's  letter 
this  morning,  I  immediately  dispatched 
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a  servant  to  him  with  a  note,  in  which  I 
earnestly  entreated  him  to  come  to  me 
without  delay.  He  complied  with  my 
request}  and,  at  my  suggestion,  con* 
cealed  himself  in  that  closet,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hearing  from  your  own  lips, 
whether  you  did  or  did  not  repent  of 
your  engagement.  —  You  know  the  rest 
—  And  let  roe  hope,  that,  after  this 
Sclaircissement^  you  will  never  again 
trifle  with  your  lover's  happiness,  and 
endanger  your  own.'' 

Mr.  Askew  then  quitted  the  room ' — 
and  left  the  enraptured  Wilmore  to  tell 
his  tender  tale  —  and  vow  again  and 
again  eternal  gratitude  and  never-dying 
love. 

But  the  conversation  of  lovers  —  how- 
ever interesting  to  themselves  —  seldom 
appears  to  advantage  on  paper:  and  I 
will  therefore  leave  those  who  are  versed 
m  the  language  of  love,  to  imagine  all 
the  tender  things  which  were  murmured 
in  broken  sentences,  and  expressive 
interjections,  on  this  occasion.  And, 
while  the  sentimental  reader  is  thus  em- 
ployed, I  invite  those  who  have  less  taste 
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for  the  tender  and  pathetic,  to  turn  to 
the  next  chapter,  where  I  shall  endea- 
vour to  describe  the  humours  of  a  country 
masquerade* 
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CHAP.  XXIII. 

A   COUNTRY   MASQUERADE. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  Sir 
William  Conway  prided  himself  upon 
giving  the  best  entertainments  of  any 
gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood:  and 
it  may  thence  be  inferred  that  he,  on  this 
occasion,  determined  to  spare  nothing 
which  might  be  likely  to  please  his 
guests,  and  impress  them  with  a  proper 
sense  of  his  riches  and  liberality. 

Every  thing,  therefore,  had  been  ar- 
ranged in  the  most  elegant  and  magni- 
ficent style;  in  so  much  that  the  Captain — 
who  had  himself  witnessed  some  of  the 
nK)st  brilliant  entertainments  of  the  Me- 
tropolis —  declared  himself  not  only  gra- 
tified, but  satisfied,  with  every  thing  that 
had  been  done. 

While  the  Captain  and  his  father  had 
been  superintending  and  directing  the 
arrangements    and   decorations  of  the 
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different  apartments,  Lady  Conway  had 
been  as  busily,  and  (as  she  thought) 
more  usefully,  employed  in  providing 
every  thing  that  might  be  likely  to  please 
the  palates  of  her  expected  guests.  And 
great  indeed  had  been  the  trouble  and 
fatigue  which  her  Ladyship  had  en- 
countered on  this  occasion.  —  The  ser- 
vants,  too,  had  made  large  demands 
upon  her  patience  —  forgetting  (as  she 
declared)  every  thing  that  they  ought  to 
remember  —  and  making  such  waste  and 
havoc,  that  it  was  shocking  to  see  it ; 
though,  indeed,  (as  her  Ladyship  ob- 
served) they  need  not  waste  things  at 
such  a  time :  for  the  expense  of  the  cold 
collectiofi  (which  consisted  of  all  the 
delicacies  of  the  season)  had  actually 
frightened  her  out  of  her  wits. 

Meantime,  Miss  Conway  had  me- 
ditated so  much  on  madness,  that  her 
maid  (who,  after  the  dress  had  been 
arranged,  had  been  called  to  assist  her 
in  putting  it  on  and  off,  at  least  half  a 
dozen  times  a  day)  was  well  nigh  being 
really  what  her  mistress  thought  she  so 
prettily  affected.     For  the  poor  girl  (^to 
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use  her  own  words)  "  had  no  peace  of 
her  life  —  but  was  sent  backward  and 
fc^wardy  and  up  stairs  and  down,  for 
one  thing  or  the  other,  till  her  legs  were 
ready  to  drop  off.  And,  all  the  while, 
her  mistress  was  putting  on  one  thing, 
and  puUing  off  another  —  twisting  flowers 
into  all  sorts  of  comical  shapes  —  and 
talking  a  parcel  of  nonsense  about  rue 
and  rosemary y  and  violets^  and  ladies^ 
and  coacheSf  and  all  them  kind  of  queer 
out-of-the-way  things,  of  which,  for  her 
part,  she  could  make  neither  head  nor 
tail." 

At  length  the  wished-for  evening  ar* 
rived :  and,  when,  at  nine,  Mr.  Askew 
and  his  family  came  within  sight  of  the 
illuminated  mansion,  the  avenues  to  the 
house  were  almost  blocked  up  by  the 
various  vehicles  which  had  conveyed 
the  different  guests  to  the  scene  of 
mirth  and  festivity.  —  Those  vehicles 
were  of  all  descriptions,  from  the  splendid 
barouche  of  the  nobleman,  to  the  newly 
painted  taxed-cart  of  the  little  freeholder^ 
whom  the  solicitations  of  his  wife  and 
children  had  induced  to  strain  a  point 
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for  once,  that  they  might  ^  see  the 
Bhow,^^  aod  mix»  for  the  &8fr  time  in 
their  lives,  with  their  more  q>ulent  and 
distmguished  neighbours. 

Within,  all  was  gaiety  and  laug^ten  ^^ 
Ceremony^  restraint,  apd  distinction, 
were,. for  the  time,  lldd  aside;  and  the 
utmost  harmony  and  good4iamour  pre* 
vailed  among  the  motley  throng. — Every 
body  had  come  thither  in  quest  of* 
pleasure;  and-^wliat  was  rather  extra* 
ordinary— every  body  seemed  to  have 
succeeded  in  the  search. 

The  substantial  farmer,  happy  in  the 
comforts  and  consequence  which  he  de- 
rived from  wealth,  cracked  his  jokes, 
and  appeared  to  reSshthem  highly;  for, 
though  he  did  not  always  succeed  in  hts 
attempts  to  make  oMer^  laugh,  he  made 
ample  amends  for  their  d^ciency,  by 
laughing  most  immoderatdy  himse^. 
And,  while  the  little  farmer,  who  hus- 
banded his  own  estate,  ventured,  beneath 
a  mask,  to  speak  truth  even  to  the  lord 
of  the  manor  —  that  gentleman,  in  hi$ 
turn,  derived  amusement  from  the  no- 
vdtj(  of  the  scene  -^wisely  determining 
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not  to  Uke  offence  from  thtosewho  did 
not  intend  to  givedt 

This  was  the;ritiiation  of;  affitics^  when 
Mr.  Askew*  conducted  die  £emalie8.of  hk 
family  to  mingle  withi  the  merry  and 
delighted  crowd.  —  Mr.  Askew-  and  his 
sister,  wore  dominoes* -~  Emma  was  at- 
tired as  a  mm— •''the  sprightly  Stella 
appealed  as  a  Circassian — and  Carc^e 
was  in  the  dress  o£  a  paysamte. 

The  Miss  Askews,  shortly  after  th^ 
arrival^  were  prevailed  upon  by  Mr. 
Wilmore  and  Mr^^Simily  to*  join  the 
dancers;  while  £mma — who  declined 
dancing — strolled  with  Mr*  Askew  and 
his  sister  from  room  to  room  -*-  obseiwing 
the  different  characters,  whii:h  were;  in 
some  caseSy  (mire  and  preposterous  in 
the  ejotttme.. 

A.  farmer's  wife.-— whose  figure  was 
ramarkablefcc  nothing  hntembanpomty^ 
chose  to  represent  the  Goddess  of  Beauty^ 
and  stalked  from  room  to  room»  witbtbe 
gait,  of  a  milkworoan ;.  whiJe  her  three 
tdumsy  daughters  .followed  her  wherever 
die  went  The  company^. however,  might 
never  have  suspected  what.th^  intended 
£  2 
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to  represent,  if  a  wag,  on  their  first 
entrance,  had  not  (in  imitation  q£  the 
sign-post  dauber)  contrived  to  affix  to 
the  back  of  one  of  them  a  label,  on  which 
was  written  in  large  characters, 
**  These  are  the  GracesJ^ 

"  These    are    the   Graces,*'  was,  of 

course,    repeated  by  every  body  who 

passed  them:  and,   although  the  label 

was  soon  taken  o£^  the  appellation  was 

Hot  forgotten. 

"  Make  way !  make  way  !**  cried  a 
mask.  —  **  Here  comes  a  madman.** 

*•  Poor  Tom^s  a-cold,*^  exclaimed  a 
figure  that  represented  Edgar. — •*  Poor 
Tom*s  a^oW 

"  Cold  !**  repeated  a  Devil  —  «  Then 
come  with  me  —  l*ve  a  rare  fire  below.*^ 

"  If  your  place  is  hotter  than  this, 
old  one,**  said  a  domino  (lifting  up  his 
mask,  and  applying  his  handkerchief  to 
his  face  as  he  spoke,)  **  I  should  not 
like  to  visit  you  in  the  dog«days»** 

At  this  moment  a  loud  laugh  from  the 
spectators  caused  Emma  to  turn  her 
eyes  to  the  door.  —  And  she  could  not 
forbear  joining  in  the  general  expres- 
sion of   mirth,    as    she    beheld   a  tall 
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Patagonian  figure,  habited  as  Sterne's 
Maria,  march  into  the  room  with  the' 
step  and  air  of  a  grenadier  —  leadidg, 
by  a  blue  ribbon,  a  tame  kid  —  and  at* 
tended  by  a  mask  bearing  an  enormous 
green  cushion. 

Sh»  made  her  way,  with  some  diffi* 
culty,  to  a  comer  of  the  room,  where, 
when  her  attendant  had  placed  the 
cushion  on  the  floor,  she  reclined  on  it, 
in  imitation  of  Maria  sitting  on  the  bank 
—to  the  infinite  diversion  of  the  spec- 
tator^  who  laughed  immoderately. 

^  PiUicockP*  shouted  Edgar,  going  up 
to  her,  **  PilUcock  sat  on  PiUicock^s  hiU — 
HaUoo  !  halloo  !  ho  !  loo  r 

<'Ha!  ha!  hal  D'ye  take  that  for  a 
hill?"  said  a  mask  —  "You  are  a 
Cockney,  I  suppose.  —  Why,  'tis  nothing 
but  a  cushion,  and  as  soft  as  your  head." 

The  lady  turned  toward  Edgar  — 
and  then  patted  her  kid.  —  "  Don't  be 
frightened,  poor  fellow !"  said  she. 

"  Looky  where  he  stands  and  stares  /" 
exclaimed  Edgar,  pointing  to  the  kid. 

"  He's  staring  at  you,"  said  the  would- 
be  Maria— "He  never  saw  any  thing 
£  3 
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SO  frightful  before*'  —  And  die  again 
lolled  alternately  at  Ed^r  and  the  kid* 

^*Mo  yau perceive  any  resemblance^  wy 
dearV^  said  a  Welch  hard. 

^*  Tiake  off  your  mask,**  cried  a  voice  : 
'<  and  then  we  shall  see.  You  are  both 
Wtelch.:  and  perhaps  tl^re  may  be  a 
family  likeness/* 

"Adieu,  Maria P*  said  a  domino «-^ 
"Adieu,  poor  hs^less  maiden!  Imbibe 
tfa^  oil  and  wine,  which  the  compnsion 

"  Give  her  the  wine  akme,**  mter- 
]:u|)ted  a  jfermer  —  "  The  xnl  might 
chance  to  make  her  sick/* 

"  Turn  thine  een  yonder,  my  boonie 
nun,**  said  a  gentleman  in  the  dress  of 
a,  Highlander — who  had  follow:ed  Emma 
feoua  her  first  entrance —•**  Dinna  ye 
ken?*' 

Emma  looked,  and  perceived  a  short 
squat  figure  leaning  over  something  that 
resembled  a  tomb.  She  held  a  hand* 
kerchief  to  her  face :  and,  on  drawing 
near,  Emma  and  her  party  read  the  fi^l^ 
lowing  inscription  -*- 
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^  Heee  Werter  Me$, 
**  No  roose  to  rise, 
*<  Till  the  last  trump  shall  rend  the  ^es*** 

Just  then  a  party  of  Gipsies  advanced 
toward  the  place  where  the  pensive 
Charlotte  atood}  and 

^  Here's  Charlotte  at  the  tomb  of  Werter: 
Tak^heed,  giidepeo[^:  diana  hurt  her,** 

exclaimed  the  Highlander. 

•*  Ok  no  1*'  replied  one  of  them—  «  We 
woVt  hurt  the  gentlewoman''  [Then, 
gotngi^  to  her3  *^  Cross  my  hand  with 
a  bit  of  silver,  my  dear ;  and  I'll  tell 
you  your  fortune  to  your  heart's  con- 
tent.— Don't  stand  there,  making  believe 
to  grieve  for  the  dead :  for  we  all  know 
you  come  here  to  look  after  the  living." 

'<  Come!  show  me  your  hand,"  cried 
another,  attempting  to  take  it~  <<  I'll  tell 
you  the  first  letters  of  your  husband's 
name  <— and  the  color  of  his  hair." 

The  Gipsies —  who  were  all  tall  mas% 

culine  figures  —  had  now    almost   sur* 

rounded  the  fair  mourner,  who  (seem^* 

ingly  .disliking  their  proximity)  hastily 
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caught  up  the  paste-board  tomb  —  and 
folding  it  up,  and  putting  it  under  her 
arm,  like  a  drawing-master^s  port-folio  — 
she  hurried  out  of  the  apartment. 

At  this  moment  an  Astrologer  ap- 
proached—  and,  addressing  Emma,  said, 

"  If  I  divine  aright,  fair  nun,  thy  feel- 
ings .are  but  little  in  unison  with  the 
gaiety  which  reigns  around  thee.  The 
man  of  thy  heart  is  not  among  this 
laughter-loving  crowd.** 

•*Who  told  you  that?**  asked  the 
Highlands. 

♦^  The  stars,**  replied  the  Astrologer; 
passing  on. 

The  Highlander  sighed  deeply:  and 
Emma  was  surprised.  She  could  not 
conjecture,  who  it  could  be,  who  seemed 
to  know  her. — But — recollecting  Mr.; 
Belville*s  allusion  to  Henry  a  few  diys 
before — she  had  just  concluded  that  it 
was  he,  when  she  heard  the  voice  of  that 
gentleman,  as  he  was  speaking  to  Mr. 
Askew,  who  in  the  next  minute  addressed 
him  by  his  name. 

-   "  Where  U  the  beauteous  Majesty  qf 
Denmark?*^  said  Miss  Conway,  advan-» 
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cing  toward  them  at  this  moment,  mth  a 
basket  o£  flowers  on  hqr  arm* 

The  Highlander  started  —  and  ap- 
peared extremely  impatient,  while  the 
representative  of  the  fair  Ophelia  sang, 
or  rather  screamed — 

Hovo  should  I  your  trvfi  love  knoto 
From  another^  Sfc. 

*•  Hie  fouljiend  haunts  poor  Tdm  in 
the  voice  of  a  Nightingale^**  exclaimed 
Edgar,  who  approached  just  as  Miss 
Conway  ceased  singing. 

«*  A  Nightingale !"  repeated  a  mask 
(in  the  dress  of  a  Spanish  grandee  -^ 
when  at  home,  a  mufBn-baker  in  the  city 
of  Exeter)  **  a  nightingale !  A  screech- 
owl  you  mean." 

"  God  ietd  you^**  continued  Miss 
Conway  (who  had  not  Ifeard  this  remark) 
**  They  say  the  owl  was  a  baker^s 
daughter.** 

"  A  baker's  daughter !"  repeated  the 
same  mask  —  "  What  the  devil  does  she 
mean  by  that  ?** 

•  «  Nothing  to  you,"  replied  another— r 
**  she  only  speaks  in  character." 
E  5 
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**I^ordr*  said  Miss  Coaway,  ««w^ 
know  what  we  are,  but  don^t  hmo  lofuU 
we  may  fc.** 

"Well!"  cried  the  would-be  Don, 
[entirely  forgetting  his  dignity]  I  know 
I'm  a  baker.  But  what  of  Uiat  ?  May 
be,  Pm  as  good  as  another/' 

The  spectators  laughed,  and  Miss  Con- 
way passed  on* 

A  Falstaff  now  waddled  into  the  room^ 
bawling  loudly  for  sack. 

**  You  have  sacks  enough  at  home,** 
said  a  mask  (who  knew  him  to  be  a 
miller) — "  and  well  «tuffed  too,  like  your- 
self.-^ And  some  of  your  poor  neigh- 
bours would  be  willing  enough  to  put 
you  into  one  of  them,  with  a  stone  round 
your  neck." 

"  Would  they,  indeed  ?"  replied  Fal- 
stafl^  laughing  loudly  —  "  Oh  the  poor 
rogues!  But  I  woWt  march  through 
Coventry  with  them :  thai'sjlatJ^ 

"  Who  talks  of  Coventry?"  said  a  re- 
cruiting officer  —  "  I'm  going  thither  to- 
morrow, to  beat  up  for  recruits.** 

"  You  are  a  man  of  war,^  observed  a 
Sailor  — **  and  well  rigged  too.    But,  in 
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these  peaceable  times,  you  ought  to  be 
out  oi  commission  *^ 

**He*s  in  the  commisuon  of  the  peace/* 
said  another^  —  "  When  at  home>  he^s  a 
nngistrate.'' 

**  But  not  Si  justice,  perhaps/*  remarked 
a  Domitio. 

•'  You  are  a  rogue  in  huckram,*^  said 
Falstaff  to  the  last  speaker,  whom  he 
knew  to  be  a  tailor—  "  Don't  you  re- 
member, when  you  were  carried  before  a 
magistrate,  for  taking  too  much  cdb^ 
bager 

*^Oh!  upright  judge!**  cried  a  Shylock, 
coming  toward  them,  with  a  pair  of 
scales  and  a  knife. 

<*  Sheer  off,  Jack  !**  exclaimed  the 
sailor  to  Falstaff —  *^  sheer  off,  as  fast  as 
you  can.  This  fellow  wants  flesh :  and 
he'll  see  that  thou  bast  plenty  to  spare/^ 

''Who  talks  of  the  flesh?**  said  a 
Quidi^er-— ''  Knowest  thou  not  that  all 
flesh  is  gross?** 

"  I  know  it,**  cried  a  figure  of  Time 
—  «*  Bebidd  my  scythe  —  I  mow  the 


''Jog  on,  old  boy!*'  exclaimed  the 
e6 
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Sailor  —  **  And  don't  mow  us  down  in 
the  midst  of  our  sport/* 

"  Thy  hour  is  not  yet  anived/'  replied 
Time,  moving  on,  and  flourishing  his 
scythe —  "  But  I  shall  bring  it,  ere  thou 
be  aware.*' 

"  The  foul  fiend  f[>Uo'ws  wi^,**  cried 
Edgar,  as  he  advanced,  pursued  by  a 
Devil. 

*^  Avaunt,  Satan  V*  said  the  Quaker  — 
"  I  defy  thee  and  all  thy  works  —  Thou 
hast  no  power  over  the  righteous.'* 

"  The  Prince  of  darkness  is  a  gen^ 
tieman,**  exclaimed  £dgar  —  **  Modu 
he*s  called,  and  MahuJ* 

"  Never  mind  what  he's  called,"  said 
the  Sailor— "We  don't  want  an  introduc- 
tion to  him.  —  Besides,  we  sailors  never 
think  of  the  Devil,  but  when  we  are 
alongside  of  the  Chaplain^* 

Emma  and  her  companions  now  walked 
on ;  and,  on  entering  one  of  the  other 
rooms,  she  was  again  accosted  by  the 
Astrologer,  who  said  — 

<*  Since  I  quitted  thee,  fair  one,  I  have 
been  occupied  in  casting  thy  nativity.  — 
Shall  I  tell  thee  the  result  ?" 
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:  *♦  If  you  please^  Sir/'  replied  Etnimit 
endeavouring  to  speak  with  composure ; 
though  she  felt  a  little  flurried. 

"  But,  first,  to  convince  thee  of  my 
skill,  I  must  teU  thee  a  little  of  the  days 
that  are  gone  by." 

**  No !  don't !"  exclaimed  Emma,  who 
perceived  that  the  Highlander  —  whom 
she  knew  to  be  Captain  Conway  —  was 
listening  with  much  attention.  —  •«  Why 
need  you  tell  me  what  I  already  know  ?'' 

**  To  show  thee  that  I  am  no  pre- 
tender," replied  the  Astrologer. — "  And 
tell  me,  fair  one,  what  hast  thou  to  dread 
from  the  disclosure?  Doth  thy  con- 
science  remind  thee  of  aught  that  thou 
wouldst  blush  to  have  revealed?" 

**No!  no!"  exclaimed  Emma  —  **  I 
am  not  conscious  of  any  crime.— » But". . . 

**  But  love,"  said  the  Astrologer.  — 
He  paused :  but  Emma  was  too  much 
agitated  to  reply. 

**  One  moon  has  passed  cheerlessly  and 
heavily  away"  (he  resumed)  "  since  the 
object  of  thy  earliest  love  was  (as  thou, 
tbinkest)  separated  from  thee  for-ever. 

**  Good  Heaven !"  exclaimed  Emma,. 
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with  much  emotion  —  **  How  did  you 
learn  this  ?** 

'*  From  the  stars/'  was  the  reply,  — 
'*  Hereafter  1  may  tell  thee  more.  — 
Thou  art  fair — Be  wise:  and  all  may 
yet  be  well.  —  In  the  spring  of  thy  days, 
reflect  that  winter  will^eal  upon  thee 
ere  thou  art  aware  of  it.  And»  when 
thou  wouldst  choose  a  companion  to 
cheer  and  protect  thee  through  life's 
varimis  and  too  often  rugged  road,  dis» 
dain  not  to  listen  to  the  opinions  and 
advice  of  those,  who,  having  gone  before 
thee,  are  better  acquainted  with  the  dif- 
ficulties which  may  be&ll  thee  on  thy 
way.  —  Flatterers  will  tell  thee  that  thou 
art  beautiful  —  they  wiU  magnify  every 
perfection:  but  let  not  their  adulation 
carry  thee  out  of  thyself,  or  teach  thee 
to  forget  that  humanity  is  £stllible.'' 

«Oh!  Sir!"  said  Emma— ♦^trtto  are 
you  ?  and  why  do  you  take  so  much  in- 
terest in  my  fate  ?*' 

**  No  matter  —  I  must  not  tell  thee 
now.    But  thou  mayest  know  hereafter.'' 

M  My  dear,"  said  Mr.  Askew  (on  whose 
arm  she  leaned,  and  who  perceived  her 
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tremble  violently)  ^*  jrou  had  better  let 
me  conduct  you  to  a  seat/^ 

**  One  moment  longer,**  said  the  As- 
trologer—  "  and  I  have  done.  —  In  the 
solitude  of  thy  chamber,  commune  with 
thy  heart :  and  let  not  the  suggestions 
oi  vanity  delude  thee  to  thy  ruin. «~  In 
society,  weigh  well  the  pretensions  of 
those  men  who  may  sue  to  thee  for  favon 
And  remember,  that  it  is  love,  and  love 
alone  —  love,  which  neither  time  nor  ab- 
sence nor  importunity  nor  ambition  can 
weaken  even  for  a  moment  —  that  can 
give  lN4>piness  in  marriage.  —  Without 
love,  the  world  would  be  a  dreary  desert, 
and  man  a  brute  well  .suited  to  such  a 
dwelling,  —  Wed  not,  then,  unless  thy 
heart  assure  thee  that  thou  feelest  all  the 
doubts,  the  fears,  the  anxieties,  which 
are  inseparable  from  real  love.  And 
then,  when  united  to  the  object  of  thy 
choice,  may  thy  days  glide  on  unmarked 
by  sorrows  or  disappointment :  and  m^y 
he,  who  awakened  thy  bosom's  earliest,' 
receive  its  latest,  sigh.  Farewell  1" — Ilie 
Astrologer  then  mingled  with  the  crowd} 
and  Emma  tottered  to  a  seat 
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The  Highlander— who  was  nearly 
as  much  agitated  as  herself — quitted 
her  for  a  moment  —  and,  when  he  re- 
turned»  brought  her  a  glass  of  wine, 
which  she  gratefully  accepted. 

<*  Here*s  tosemaryfor  you^^  said  Miss 
Conway,  presenting,  as  she  spoke,  a  sprig 
of  it  to  Emma  —  "  thafs  for  remem^ 
branceJ^ 

«« Alas  !'*  thought  Emma  —  *«  what 
need  of  that  ? 

"  Therms  ruejbr  youy*^  said  Miss  Con- 
way  to  the  Highlander. 

"  I  don't  want  bitters,"  exclaimed  he 
—  forgetting  his  character,  and  speaking 
in  his  own  voice. 

"Law I  Charles!  is  that  you?  But 
what's  the  matter?  You  seem  quite  in 
the  duDpps.  —  But  tell  me,  did  you 
know  me?" 

"I  did." 

"  How  did  you  find  me  out  ?" 

**  By  your  voice.  —  And  I  wish  you 
would  not  sing." 

*«  Why  ?" 

"  Don't  ask  me." 

*«Dear  me!  I   can't  think  why  you 
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wish  me  not  to  sing.  —  You  know,  Ophe- 
lia sings— « and  Pm  sure  Tve  a  good, 
voice.*' 

<'Do  you  think  so,  Louisa?  But  I 
know  you  have  no  ear." 

<<Law!  Charles!  how  ill-natured  you 
are !  But  I  sha'n't  mind  what  you  say, 
I  assure  you.**  —  Then,  walking  on,  she 
continued,  ^*  Here^s  fennel  and  column 
bme$:' 

**  Thank, you,  my  dear,**  said  a  Har- 
lequin  —  "  I  wanted  a  Columbine.** 

Miss  Conway  had.  a  bad  memory: 
and,  thoitgh  she  had  taken:  such  pains 
to  study  her  character,  i^e  could  only 
recollect  a  sentence  here  and  there  — 
And,  as  she  had  no  words  of  her  own — 
or  at  least  none  which  could  possibly 
have  been  mistaken  for  wit -r- she  was 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  repeating  the 
same  things  so  often,  that  one  mask  . 
(who  addressed  her  frequently  in  the 
course  of  the  evening)  advised  her,  when 
she  again  attempted  ii  character,  to  bring 
a  prompter  with  her. 

•<  A  prompter  !**  she  repeated  —  *«  for 
what?** 
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"  To  prompt  your  replies —  to  supply 
you  with  words,'* 

"  I  don't  want  words,  I  assure  you,** 
she  replied,  as  she  turned  to  another, 
and  said,  "  Here's  panstes —  thafsfor 
thoughts^' 

^*  Then  keep  them,  my  dear,**  said  he 
^o  bad  first  spoken  — <<  Njobody  wants 
thoughts  more  than  yourself/* 

**When  you  come  to  a  masquerade 
again,  my  deacr,**  said  another,  <<  I  advise 
you  to  represent  an  Echa** 

*«  An  .Echo!  why?** 

^^Beeause,  then  you  may  with  pro|!»d* 
ety  repeat  what  you  do  not  understand/* 

**  You  are  very  rude,**  siie  retorted-— 
*^  and  I  think  you  should  have  come  as 
a  bear  —  You  are  just  like  one.  Then, 
passing  on,  she  continued,  *^  My  brother 
shall  know  qf  it-^And  so  I  ihank  you 
Jor  your  good  counsel.  Come!  wy  coach!'* 

«*  Whocalls  coach?*'  inquireda  Coach- 
man —  **  mine's  ready — I  wants  a  fare*" 

**  Then^re^eisre//,"  exdaimed  a  sai- 
lor. "  For,  if  you  mean  to  take  tiiat 
young  woman  in  tow,  1  should  mot  like 
to  steer  toward  the  same  port  witl>  you  :* 
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for,  to  my  thinkiB^  she's  boujid  for 
Bedlam/' 

^A  horse/  a  horse  /  my  kingdom  for  a 
horse  P^  squeaked  out  a  little  insigDifi- 
cant  %ure,  who  pretended  to  represent 
Richard  the  Third. 

**  I'll  sell  you  a  horse  much  cheaper/' 
saida  Jockey. 

"  He!  he!  he!  that's  funny  enough^" 
said  the  monarch. 

**  You  ar'n't  Kean  enough  for  that 
charactert "  remarked  a  Domino. — *<  You 
would  make  a  better  Jerry  Sneak." 

^^Aye,  m^oArjoff!"  said  another* 

At  that  moment  a  Huntsman  sounded 
his  horn. 

^'  Nim^  vdMIc  the  angry  trumpet  sowzds 
alarms/*^  sud  Richard. 

<*  A  trumpet!  There's  a  soldier,  doesn't 
know  a  trumpet  from  a  horn  !" 

"  I  a'n't  a  soldier,"  he  replied  —  «*I'm 
oniy  a  Eang.— -Don't  you  know  I'm 
Richard  the  Third  ?" 

^  Third  and  last,  I  hope,  if  they  all 
resembled  you." 

*',!  don't  mind  what  you  say,"  replied 
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the  would-be  monarch,  as  he  walked  off^ 
repeating 

"  Give  me  a  horse  —  Bind  up  my  wounds/* 

But  enough  —  perchance  the  reader 
will  say,  more  than  enough  — of  these 
stale  characters,  and  diill  attempts  at 
wit.  —  To  convey  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  strange  assemblage^  would  be  im- 
possible. —  Every  thing  that  can  be  con- 
ceived,  of  absurd  and  preposterous,  was 
there. — Harlequins,  without  agility,  made 
love  in  dumb  show  to  Columbines  who 
were  destitute  of  grace.  -^  Ballad-singers, 
without  voice,  were  attended  by  musi- 
cians, whose  ears  were  not  attuned  to 
the  **  concord  of  sweet  sounds." —  EfTe- 
minate  Cossacks  waltzed  with  Patagonian 
flower-girls.  —  A  sprightly  girl  of  sixteen 
appeared  as  Melpomene  with  a  bowl  and 
dagger  — and  skipped  from  room  to 
room,  as  if  she  had  been  playing  at  hide 
and  seek  —  while  the  mirth-inspiring 
Thalia  was  represented  by  a  lady  of  staid 
and  matron-like  appearance,  who  paced 
the  apartments  with  a  slow  and  sober 
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step,  which  would  have  been  better 
adapted  to  a  mourner  at  a  funeral.  And, 
while  a  schoolmaster,  who  could  not  speak 
correct  English,  essayed  to  utter  Greek 
and  Latin  aphorisms  to  the  infinite  diver- 
sion of  his  few  erudite  hearers  — a 
would-be  gownsman  from  the  university 
protested  that  learning  was  a  bore  — and 
said  he  wished  the  (tead  languages  were 
all  buried. 
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GHAP.  XXIV. 

LOVE  MASKBO  AND  UNMA8K£P. 

RbadeRi  hgst  thoaever  been  in  love? 

**NoV'  sayestthou? 
•   Then,  prithee,  turn  over  the  leaves 
of  this  chapter — It  is  not  written  for 
thy  amusement. 

It  was  now  past  midnight :  and  Lady 
Conway  had  given  order's  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  supper  — -  which  many  of  her 
guests,  who  were  accustomed  to  sober 
hours,  were  impatiently  expecting — 
when  some  of  those  who  stood  near  the 
entrance,  observed  a  mask  enter  in  ap- 
parent haste,  who  seemed  anxiously  and 
eagerly  to  survey  the  different  groupes, 
as  if  in  search  of  some  particular  object. 

Emma  —  though  at  first  amused  with 
the  novelty  of  the  scene  —  had,  since  the 
warning  of  the  Astrologer,  grown  silent 
and  abstracted.    And  the  Captain,  find- 
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ing  that  his  efibrts  to  entertain,  though 
received  with  politeness,  did  not  succeed 
—  became,  in  his  turn,  almost  as  silent 
and  thoughtful  as   herself — And  Mn 
Askew  —  who  did  not  intend  to  stay 
supper  —  was  on  the  point-  of  going  out 
to  order  his  carriage,  when  Stella,  and 
Caroline  —  who  had  been  walking  about 
with   Mr.  Wilmore  and  young  Simily, 
joined   them   in   high  spiiits.     And  — 
while  Stella  was  ^ving.a  ludicrous  de- 
scription of  an  Orpheus,  whose  music, 
she    declared,    was    fit   for    none    but 
irutes  —  the  attention  of  the  whole  party 
was  suddenly  attracted  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  tall  elegant  figure,  dressed  as  a 
minstrel,    and    bearing  a  harp-— who, 
after    walkitog  backward    and    forward 
several  times,  stopped  at  length  exactly 
opposite  to  £mma:    and  then,  running 
his  fingers  lightly  over  the  chords  of  His 
instrument,  he,  in  a  clear  and  manly 
voice,  sang  the  following  song  — 

13ft  Digjbt :  and  now,  o'er  hUl  aod.dale* 

Unbroken  silence  reigns, 
Save  where,  in  some  sequester'd  vale,. 

Sad  Philomel  complains, 
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In  strains,  that,  while  the  happy  sleep, 
Soothe  the  lorn  wretch  who  wdkes  to  weep. 

'Tis  night :  and  now,  while  Fashion's  tirain 

To  balls  and  routs  repair. 
In  calm  repose  the  toil-worn  swain 

Forgets  his  daily  care. 
No  doubts,  no  fears,  disturb  his  sleep : 
But  /  must  wake,  and  wake  to  weep* 

Tis  mght :  and,  oh !  how  blest  are  thejr. 

Who,  in  this  silent  hour, 
Recall  in  dreams  the  blissful  day 

They  own'd  love's  pleasing  pow'r ! 
But  /,  while  happier  lovers  sleep, 
Am  doom'd  to  wake,  and  wake  to  weep. 

The  song,  the  voice,  were  familiar  to 
£miDa  i  and  her  fluttering  heart  told  her 
that  the  minstrel  was  Henry.  ^ — Her 
agitation  was  extreme.  —  She  endeavour- 
ed to  rise  from  her  seat  —  to  go,  she 
knew  not  whither.  But  Mrs.  Askew, 
who  sat  next  her,  and  felt  the  tremulous 
tfiotion  of  her  frame,  entreated  her  to  sit 
stiU. 

The  minstrel  drew  nearer :  and  Emma 
—  whose  consciousness  made  her  ima- 
gine that  she  was  an  object  of  gene* 
14 
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ral  observation  —  started  from  her  seaty 
and.  endeavoured  to  pass.  —  Henry  — 
for  it  was  really  he  —  caught  her  hand, 
and  said»  in  a  low  voice  — 

"  Oh !  Emma !  is  it  thus  Ve  meet?** 

<*  Oh !  do  not  —  do  not  detain  me  !*• 
she  exclaimed  aloud  —  <^  You  know  I 
must  not  —  dare  not'* . . .  • 

^^  Cruel  Emma!  Have  I  deserved 
this?** 

^  Mr.  Stanly,**  said  Mr.  Askew  (who 
guessed  who  he  was)  **  do  not  distress 
this  lady  —  You  see  she  is  much  agitated. 
—  'Pray,  leave  us  now  :  and  let  me  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  in  the  morn* 
ing"— *and  he  presented  his  card. 

Henry,  however,  still  held  Emma's 
hand.  —  A  crowd  —  among  whom  were 
the  Astrologer  and  Miss  Conway -« 
gathered  round  them :  and  Emma, 
breathless,  and  almost  fainting,  would 
have  fallen  to  the  floor,  if  Henry  had 
not  caught  her  in  his  arms. 

•*  Stand  off!  Give  her  air!"  he  ex- 
claimed  — *  tearing  off  her  mask.  — * 
**  Bring  me  some  water !  quick !  quick ! 
Oh !  God  !  how  pale  she  looks !  Emma! 

VOL.  II.  F 
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dear  Emma !  look  up,  and  speak  to  me^ 
tiff  pit/s  sake.  See!  see!'*  puUwg  c^ 
his  own  mask  — "  *tis  Heniy^  your 
own  Henry,  who  holds  you  to  his 
heart." 

As  the  mask  fell  from  the  faee  of 
Henry  Stanly,  ^and  presented  to  die 
spectators  his  fine  countenance^  which 
bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  bis  un- 
fortunate mother,  the  imprudent  aand 
beautiful  Matilda)  the  Astrologer  rushed 
forward  with  extended  arms  —  Then» 
m  if  suddenly  recollecting  himself,  he 
retreated  some  paces,  while  a  deep  si^ 
or  rather  groan,  betrayed  emotions  which 
he  evidently  endeavoured  to  repress. 

Oh !  why,  why  did  you  come  here  ?*' 
cried  Emma,  as  soon  a$  she  could  speak. 
— r  **  Go !  go !  leave  me  for  Heaven's 
sake!" 

**  Never,**  replied  Henry— •"  never 
^ill  I  quit  you  again.— No,  Sir!*'  £toMr. 
Askew,  who  again  entreated  him  to  re- 
tire] "  I  will  not  leave  her.— She  is  mine 
rr-mine  only.  And  now,  that  I  have 
found  her,  the  force  of  the  united  wt9*ld 
shall  not  again  teu  her  from  my  arms." 
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«'€oMi4er,  Mr.  SiaoLj/'  said  Mr« 
Askew— *  <^  that  your  fatfa^  bas^.^  •  * 
.  ^  Talk  not  to  me  <if  fathers!"  ex« 
claimed  Henry,  with  the  utmost  vehe- 
mence— ^  I  disclaim  the  authority  that 
would  make  me  a  peijured  villain.—- 
Emma  is  my  wife. -^  Heaven  has  wit- 
neased  my  vows:  and,  in  the  face  of 
Heaven  and  Earth,  I  will  assert  my  right 
to  lien  And,  if  she  loves  but  hsdf  as 
well  as  I  do,  she  will  consent  to  share 
my  fate,  be  that  fate  what  it  may/' 

To  describe  the  feelings  of  Cs^tsdn 
Conway  during  this  scene,  would  be  an 
arduous  task. — AU  that  he  bad  dreaded, 
was  now  confirmed :  and,  as  he  surveyed 
the  degaut  form  and  prepossessing  coun- 
tenance of  the  youthful  Henry,  he  felt 
(maugr6  his  good  opinion  of  himself) 
the  painful  conviction,  that,  for  him, 
there  was  no  hope. 

Meantmie,  the  Astrologer —*  who  ap- 
peared restless  and  agitated —  had  again 
drawn  nearer,  as  if  anxious  to  catch 
every  word.  And  Mr.  Askew,  to  put 
an  end  to  the  painful  scene,  had  re- 
queued Mr.  Wjlmore  te  order  his  car- 
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liage :  when  Emma,  by  a  vident  effmt 
disengaging  herself  from  Hemy,  caught 
hold  of  Mr.  Askew's  arkn,  and  ex- 
claimed—* 

^<  Oh,  Sir!  take  me  home!  take  me 
home  this  moment !  I  cannot  bear  this ! 
—  See!  see !  every  body  is  staring  at 
me !  — Oh !  Henry !  why  did  you  come 
here?'' 

<<  Crud  £mma !  And  can  you  ask  that 
question? — But  I  see  how  it  is— yon 
no  longer  love  me/' 

<<  Oh !''  exclaimed  Emma,  bursting 
into  tears  —  *^  this  is  too  much/* 

**  Compose  yoursedi^  my  sweet  girl," 
said  Mr.  Askew,  leading  her  to  a  seat. 

"  Forgive  me,*'  exclaimed  Henry, 
following  her,  and  gazing  on  her  with  a 
look  which  spoke  more  powerfully  than 
words — "Oh!  you  know  not  what  I 
suffer/' 

And  now  the  crowd — which  increased 
every  minute— added  to  Emma's  con* 
fusion  and  distress,  by  the  variety  of 
their  remarks  and  conjectures.  —  Among 
them,  the  female  spectators  were  the 
most  talkative.  —  One  diminutive  lady, 
17  : 
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equipped  as  the  Groddess  of  the  silver 
bow— *  who  had  heard  Henry  say  that 
Emma  was  his  wife  ~- remarked  (to  one 
of  her  attendant  nym{dMy  who,  by  the 
vay,  was  considerably  taller  than  her- 
self) that,  though  the  young  lady  looked 
so  innocentt  sheM  lay  any  wager,  6he 
was  ^<  no  better  than  she  should  be*'  — 
and  added,  <<  I'm  sure,  the  woman  who 
would  run  away  from  such  a  ^ne  sightfy 
man,  deselves  to  be  burned  alive.'' 

Another^  more  charitable,  did  not  (she 
said)  think  she  was  really  married  •— but 
supposed  she  had  deceived  the  young 
]iian»  and  got  another  sweetheart:  and, 
if  so,  <*  she  thought  he  was  a  great  fool 
to  trouble  himself  about  her."    . 

The  men,  however-— though  they  dif- 
fered in  some  respects — generally  agreed 
in  exdaiming  that  she  was  <<  a  devilish 
fine  girL"  —  But,  when  one  of  them  re- 
marked to  his  companion  that  he  did  not 
wonder  at  any  man's  running  after  such 
a  lovely  creature— *  a  lady,  who  stood 
near,  protested  that  she  could  not  see  the 
beauty  they  made  such  a  fuss  about.  — 
^'  To  be  sure,  the  young  woman  was  well 
F  3 
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enoogk  to  pass ;  and  that  was  aU«  —  But 
the  young  gidutletnan  kimself  was  the 
finest  man  she  had  ever  seen,  ssnce  bar 
poor  dear  husband  died :  and  he  would 
have  been  dead  and  boned  two  years, 
come  midsummer/* 

"  Hum  y  said  a  bystander—  "  That's 
as  much  as  to  tell  us,  'tis  time  yon  bad 
another/' 

*^  I  despise  your  insinuation.  Sir," 
replied  the  lady«  •—  <<  I  don't  care  a 
fardiing  for  all  the  men  in  the  wwld" 

<*  May  be^  the  grapes  are  sour,"  said 
a  mask. 

<<  Sour  enough,  indeed,  and  not  worth 
I^ucking,  if  they  are  all  like  you,"  she 
retorted.' 

At  this  moment  Mr.  Wilmore  returned, 
and  informed  Mr.  Askew,  ihs/t  his  caiw 
riage  and  his  own  were  at  the  door: 
and,  supper  happaiing  just  then  to  be 
announced,  the  majority  of  the  specta- 
tors hastened  to  obey  the  summons.  But 
the  Astrologer  and  Caj^n  Conway  still 
remained»andr^arded  Emmaand  Henry 
in  silence :  and  Mr.  Askew,  after  say- 
ing something  in  a  low  voice  to  the 
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former,  had  taken  her  band,  to  condmct 
her  to  the  caniage,  when  Henry  ex- 
churned-—* 

<<She  shall  not  go!  I  will  not  part 
with  her!  — £mma!  dear  Emma!  can 
you  consent  to  quit  me  thus  ?  Are  you 
not  mine  ?  and  who  shall  presume  to'' .  •  • 

Mr.  Askew  now  interrupted  him,  and 
said  in  a  firm  voice»  ^*  Be  patient,  Mr. 
Stanly,  and  hear  me.  -^  My  friend  Trae* 
worth  has  consigned  his  cUiugfater  to  my 
eare;  andl  I  mould  iU  discbarge  my 
trust,  if  I  were  to  permit  bar  any  longer 
to  be  exposed  to  3F0ur  importunity  in  a 
place  where  your  rash  behaviour  has 
drawn  upon  her  so  many  inquiring  eyesw 
•—  But  I  pledge  to  you  the  word  dfa  man 
<^  honor,  that,  if  jrou  will  breakfast  with 
me  to4iiorrow  morning,  you  shall  see  heir 
again.— *  What  say  you.  Sir?  Dare  you 
rely  upon  my  word  ?  and  will  you  suffer 
me,  without  further  molestation,  to  con* 
duct  this  lady  to  my  carriage  ?** 

^  Oh !  God  !'*  exdauned  Henry,  strik- 

iag  his  forehead  ^-  '<  I  know  not  what  to 

do.    For,  how  am  I  to  be  certiun,  if  I 

now  lose  sight  of  her,  that  she  may  not 

F  4, 
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again  be  carried,  I  know  not  whither  ? 
—But  hear  me,  Emma-— hear  ine,  while 
I  swear,  that,  if  you  do  not  indulge  me 
with  an  interview  to-morro#,  I  am  de^ 
termined  not  to  survive  the  disappc^t^ 
menu*' 

<<  Oh !  heaven  !'^  exclaimed  Emma, 
with  an  involuntary  scream  of  terror  — 
^*  I  will  promise  any  thing,  if  you  will 
not  talk  in  this  way.  —  I  will  see  you  to- 
morrow —  I  will,  indeed  —  But  leave  m^ 
dear  Henry — I  entreat,  I  conjure  you — 
leave  me  now." 

<<  You  promise  me,  then,'*  said  he^ 
grasping  her  hand,  <<  that  you  will  see 
rpe  to^norrow,  and  listen  patiently  to  all 
I  have  to  say  ?*' 

•«  Yes !  yes !  I  will  —  rely  upon  me* — 
And  now  go ;  or  I  shall  die  with  shame 
and  confusion." 

.  «  Farewell,  then,  till  to-morrow.  And 
remember,  dearest  Emma,  that  my  fate 
is  in  your  hands." 

Henry  then  hastened  from  the  room  : 
and  Emma  with  her  friends  were  soon 
seated  in  the  carriage,  and  reached  home 
without  any  new  adventure. 

But,  when  she  retired  for  the  night  (or 
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rather  morning)  it  wfts  in  vain  that  she 
codrted  the  aid  of  sleep.  Yet,  though 
restless  and  unhappy,  she  certainly  de- 
rived pleasure  from  the  conviction  that 
Henry's  love  was  not  likely  to  yield  to 
time  or  circumstances.  There  was  some- 
thing, too,  in  the  mysterious  warning  of 
the  Astrologer,  which  kindled  a  spark 
of  hope :  and  she  looked  forward,  with 
some  degree  of  satisfaction,  to  lihe  inter- 
view  with  Henry,  as  she  much  wished  to 
assure  him  that  she  would  never  give  her 
hand  to  another;  and->- although  she  tried 
to  believe  that  she  did  not  really  wish 
him  to  devote  himself  to  a  life  of  celibacy 
on  her  account,  it  is  nevertheless  pretty 
certain  that  she  was  solicitous  to  receive 
a  similar  assurance  from  him.  For, 
so  deceitful  is  the  human  heart,  and 
so  powerful  is  the  influence  of  the 
selfish  principle,  that  £mma  —  while  she 
believed,  and  would  have  declared,  that 
Henry's  happiness  was  dearer  to  her  than 
her  own  —  yet  could  not,  even  for  a 
moment,  endure  the  thought  of  his  en* 
joying  that  happiness  independent  of 
herself. 
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In  the  morning,  Henry,  troe  to  hb 
appointment,  entered,  at  nine  o'clock,  the 
breakfast-parlour  of  Mr.  Askew.  Indeed 
he  had  been  in  sight  of  the  house  two 
hours  before  and  had  rmsed  his  ejes  to' 
the  windows  a  hundred  times,  with  the 
hope  of  obtaining  a  glimpse  of  the  lovely 
otlject  who  occupied  his  thoughts. 

In  the  parlour  he  found  Mn  Askew, 
his  sistei?  and  daughters :  and,  in  a  few 
minutes,  Emma— *  who  from  her  own 
window  had  seen  him  cross  the  lawn  — - 
joined  them,  with  a  countenance  so  pale 
from  agitation  and  want  of  rest,  that 
Henry,  as  he  flew  to  meet  her,  ex- 
claimed — 

"  Good  Heaven !  what's  the  matter  ? 
You  look    pale — You    tremble!    Oh! 
£mma !  is  it  the  ^ht  of  me  that  agitates  > 
you  thus  ?*' 

Emma  could  not  speak.  But,  sinking 
on  a  chair,  she  burst  into  tears. 

«  Wo'n't  you  speak  to  me?*'  said  Henry 
•«»*<«  Oh !  Emma !  how  differently  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  meet !" 

Emma  stiU  wept. 
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«•  Cornel  come!''  said  Mn  Adkew— > 
*^  I  must  not  sufier  this. — Beside  break- 
fist  is  ready ;  and  I  am  quite  hungry/' 

Emma  started  from  her  chair:  and, 
hastily  wiping  her  eyes,  she  seated  her- 
adf  at  the  breakfast-table;  and  Henry 
placed  himself  by  her  side. 

Little  was  said  during  breakfast :  and, 
when  it  was  concluded^  Mrs.  Askew  and 
the  young  ladies  quitted  the  room. 

"  May  I  not  be  permitted/'  said  Henry 
to  Mr.  Askew  (who  continued  in  the 
room)  to  speak  to  Miss  Trueworth 
alone?" 

**  It  is  at  the  request  of  Miss  True- 
worthy  and  in  compliance  with  the  wish 
of  her  father,"  replied  Mr.  Askew,  "  that 
I  stay  with  you  during  this  interview.  — 
Let  not  my  presence,  however,  act  as  a 
restraint.  —  Speak  freely ;  and  be  assured 
you  will  find,  in  me,  one  who  can  pity 
the  anguish  of  a  young  and  susceptible 
heart,  when  suddenly  doomed  to  ex- 
perience the  severest  of  all  human  disap- 
pointments." 

"  Oh,  Sir !"  said  Henry,  ^«  if  you  reaDy 
pity  me,  condescend  to  be  my  advocate ; 
F  6 
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and  join  with  me  in  entreating  my  Emma 
to  give  me  this  dear  hand"  (taking.it  as 
he  spoke)  '*  as  soon  as  I  shall  be  of  age 
-^and'*... . 

"  What!'*  hastily  interrupted  Mn 
Askew  —  "  Gan  you  think,  Mr*  Staiily, 
that  I  would  attempt  to  persuade  Miss 
Trueworth  to  marry  you  without  the 
consent  of  her  father,  and  in  direct  op- 
position to  the  wishes  and  commands' of 
your  own?'* 

"  Oh,  Sir  !'*  replied  Henry  —  "  my 
father  has  never  yet  seen  my  Emma.  — 
Were  he  to  see,  to  hear,  to  know  her,  he 
would  not  —  I  am  sure  he  would  not  — 
refuse  his  consent  to  our  union. — Oh! 
Emma!  hear!  and  do  not  drive  me  to 
distraction.  —  Consent  to  be  mine :  and, 
when  I  present  you  to  my  father,  I  shall 
not  dread  the  result.  —  He  will,  he  must, 
forgive  me  for  your  sake." 

<<  Oh,  Henry !"  said  Emma,  in  a  voice 
which  the  violence  of  her  emotion  ren- 
dered almost  inarticulate  —  <<  do  you  not 
recollect  that  your  father  has  sworn  ?  — 
And  dare  we,  then,  to.  incur  *'  .... 

"  Sworn  r*  interrupted  Henry — "  And 
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have  not  I  too  sworn  ?  And  have  not 
you  —  unkind  and  cruel  Emraa !  —  have 
you  not  Hstened  to  my  vows»  and  ap- 
peared to  sympathise  in  the  feelings 
which  dictated  them? — And  can  you 
now  renounce  and  drive  me  to  madness? 
— But  I  see  how  it  is — Some  happier 
man  has  already''  •  •  .  •  4 

"  Hold,  Henry  !*'  said  Emma,  rising  as 
she  spoke,  and  moving  toward  the  door 
—  ^*1  cannot  bear  this:  nor  could  I  have 
expected  such  language  from  you/' 

"  Oh !  stay !  stay,  and  hear  me  !'*  ex- 
claimed Henry,  following,  and  leading 
her  back  to  her  chair  —  "  I  know  not 
what  I  say  or  do  —  I  am  mad  —  quite 
mad.  —  The  thought  of  losing  you  is 
more  than  I  can  bear/' 

"  If  it  will  afford  you  any  consolation," 
said  Emma  — "  I    will  swear  to  you, 
Henry,  here  in  the  presence  of  Mn  As- 
kew,  that  I  never  will  give  my  hand  to^ 
another." 

**  Beware,  Miss  Trueworth,"  said  Mr. 
Askew,  *^  beware  of  making  promises  !-^ 
Years  of  repentance  i)ave  sometimes  en-- 
sued  from  one  rash  vow." 
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Henry  looked  reproachfully  at  Mr. 
Askew :  and  Emma  hastily  replied  — 

**  If  I  know  ray  own  heart,  I  am  con- 
vinced I  can  never  repent  of  a  promise, 
which  binds  me  to  the  only  man  I 
ever  did,  or  ever  can,  love, —  Henry, 
your  &ther  frowns  upon  our  union  :  and, 
without  •the  consent  of  that  father,  ray 
own  (though  he  would  rejoice  at  it)  has 
too  high  a  sense  of  honor,  to  permit  me 
to  be  yours.  —  But,  though,  for  the  pi-e* 
sent,  we  must  be  separated ;  some  un* 
fin'eseen  event  may  occur  j  and  happiness, 
though  deferred  for  a  time,  may  yet  be 
ours.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  I  now  call 
Heaven  to  witness,  while  I  swear  by  all 
my  hopes  present  and  future,  that  I  never 
wiU  encourage,  or  even  voluntarily  listen 
to,  the  addresses  of  any  other  man.'' 

*•  And  I,  in  my  turn,''  said  Henry  — 
«  swear,  that,  if  you  are  not  my  wife, 
the  hopes  and  name  of  my  family  shall 
perish  with  me.  But,  dearest  £mma, 
mtif^  I  not  hope  —  since  such  is  your 
determination  in  my  favor  —  that  you 
will,  when  I  am  of  age,  consent  to  con* 
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firm  my  happiness  at  once  ?  — ^You  know, 
that,  by  the  will  of  my  matenial  grand- 
&ther,  I  must,  at  that  period,  be  put 
into  the  possession  of  a  little  indepen* 
dence  —  enough  to  support  us  in  at  least 
comparative  comfort.  Consent  then^ 
loveliest  and  most  beloved  of  women,  to 
unite  your  fate  with  mine.  Your  father 
will  forgive,  and  ultimately  bless  us. 
And,  should  mine  (which  I  cannot  be- 
lieve) continue  implacable;  no  sorrow 
can  reach  me,  when  blest  with  such  a 
companion.  What  say  you,  dearest  Em- 
ma?  Speak!  speak!  and  bless  me !'' 

Emma,  whose  heart  pleaded  power- 
fully in  her  lover^s  favor,  could  not 
immediately  reply:  and  Henry,  who 
watched  every  turn  of  her  expressive 
countenance  -^  gathering  hope  from  her 
silence,  exclaimed  — 

**  Oh !  Emma !  may  I  not  infer  from 
this  hesitation,  that  you  will  not  suffer 
me  to  plead  in  vain  ?  Oh !  tell  me,  may 
I  not  hope  *'•... 

•*Mr^  Stanly,'^  said  Mr.  Askew  ~ 
''You  distress  Miss  Trueworth^  and, 
after  the  promise  which  she  has  volunta- 
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rily  given  you,  'tis  ungenerous  to  urge 
her  further.  She  will  not  (I  am  sure) 
give  you  her  hand  unsanctioned  by  a 
parent's  blessing:  and,  if  you  persist  in 
importuning  her  thus,  I  must,  though 
reluctantly,  insist  upon  her  retiring  to 
her  apartment/' 

«'Tis  well.  Sir!"  said  Henry  — "I 
perceive  you  are  not  my  friend." 

"  For  shame,  Henry !"  said  Emma  — • 
<<  Mr.  Askew  is  our  mutual  friend :  and 
he  only  said  for  me  what  I  liad  not  then 
power  to  say  for  myself.  And  now, 
Henry,  let  me  prevail  upon  you  to  put 
an  end  to  this  painful  interview,  and 
return  immediately  to  London:  for^my 
father — who  (I  conclude)  knows  nothing 
of  your  being  here  —  will  be  anxious  and 
unhappy  on  your  account." 

<<  Cruel  Emma!  cruel  indeed!  to  wish 
me  to  quit  you  so  soon !  Grant  me  at 
least  one  more  interview ;  and  suffer  me 
to  carry  with  me  the  assurance". . . . 

"  Henry !"  interrupted  Emma  —  "  if 
you  persist  in  staying  here,  you  will 
make  me  more  wretched  than  I  can  ex* 
press.  -*  My  father  has  enjoined  me  to 
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acquaint  him  with  every  thing  that  oc* 
curs:  and,  if  I  were  to  disobey  his 
injunction^,  or  betray  the  confidence 
which  he  reposes  in  me,  I  should  feel 
that  I  were  undeserving  of  yours.  —  In 
the  society  of  this  gentleman  and  bis 
amiable  sister  and  daughters,  I  enjoy 
more  happiness,  than  I  could  (under 
present  circumstances)  hope  to  obtain 
elsewhere.  But,  if  you  continue  in  the 
vicinity,  my  father  will  hold  himself 
bound  in  honor  to  convey  me  to  some 
other  abode:  and  then,  Henry,  then 
indeed,  our  separation  may  be  long  and 
hopeless.*^ 

<<  And  will  you  not,  then,  see  me  once 
more?*'  asked  Henry,  in  a  tone  of  the 
deepest  dejection. 

"  I  must  answer  for  Miss  Trueworth,'' 
said  Mr  .Askew.  —  "  Nay  more  —  in  the 
name  of  her  father,  who  has  for  the  pre- 
sent delegated  his  authority  to  me,  I 
must  insist  that  she  shall  not  see  you 
again  —  for  some  little  time,  at  least'^ 

But,  not  to  dwell  upon  this  scene  »- 
Henry— after  again  and  again  receiving 
an  assurance  from  Emma  that  she  would 
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not  admit  the  addresses  of  any  other 
man  —  was  at  length  prevailed  upon  to 
take  his  leave.  But  he  did  not  depart, 
till  he  had  solicited  and  obtained  Mr. 
Askew*s  f<H*giveness  for  the  reproach 
which  he  had  inadvertently  uttered. 

When  the  door  closed  after  Henry, 
Emma  hastened  to  the  window  :  and  he^ 
whose  eyes  (as  he  crossed  the  lawn)  were 
instinctively  turned  to  gaze  upon  her  — - 
could  with  difficulty  restrain  himself  from 
retracing  his  steps,  that  he  might  again 
give  and  receive  assurances  of  unaltera- 
ble  truth.  —  At  length,  however,  as  if 
afraid  to  trust  to  his  own  resoluttooy  he 
•»  after  casting 

*<  One  longing  lingering  look  bdiind,"  -— 

darted,  Kke  an  arrow,  toward  the  gate 
which  led  to  the  high  road,  and  was  out 
qS  sight  in  a  moment.  And  Emma,  en- 
tirely  overcome  by  the  conflicting  pas- 
sions which  had  agitated  her  during  this 
trying  interview,  was  conducted  by  Mr. 
Askew  to  the  door  of  her  own  apartment, 
where  (as  she  had  requested  to  be  left 
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to  herself  for  a  short  time)  she  continued 
to  muse  on  love  and  Henry,  until  Caro- 
line came  to  tell  her  that  Doctor  Bellamy 
waited  to  see  her  in  the  'drawing-room ; 
and  that  he  said  he  brought  some  plea- 
sant intelligence  relative  to  her  grand- 
father, old  Mr.  Trueworth. 

But,  before  I  relate  what  occurred  in 
the  interview  between  Emma  and  the 
good  Doctor,  it  will  be  proper  to  ac« 
count  for  the  sudden  appearance  of  Hen- 
ry Stanly  at  the  masquerade:  and^  to 
explain  this,  it  will  be  necessary  to  detail 
a  variety  of  circumstances,  which  wUI 
be  found  in  the  ne:&t  chapter* 
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CHAR  XXV. 

SECOND  THOUGHTS  B£ST« 

iVhen  Fhelim,  as  was  mentioned  in  the 
be^Aning  of  this  volume,  repaired  to  the 
Crown  to  itieet  Bill  Jenkins,  he  found 
that  the  latter  hkd  arrived  before  him. 

*'  Well,  my  friend!*'  said  Phelim,  seatr 
ing  himself,  and  calling  for  a  pot  of  the 
landlord's  best  ale  -^  <'  has  the  name  of 
the  place  come  into  your  head  yet  ?*' 

**  Why,  I  don't  know,"  he  replied  in 
a  low  voice.  "  Here's  towards  your  good 
health." 

"  Don't  know !"  repeated  Phelim  — 
**  That's  comical,  faith  !"  And,  as  he 
began  to  suspect  that  Jenkins  wished  to 
make  the  most  of  his  secret,  he  took  a 
sovereign  from  his  pocket,  and  appeared 
to  be  amusing  himself  with  spinning  it 
on  the  table,  while  he  continued  —  **  It 
seems,  then,  I  might  as  well  have  taken 
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my  master's  advice.  For  he  told  me, 
as  you  could  not  hit  upon  the  name,  it 
was  not  worth  while  to  come  here  at  alK 
Besides,  he  thinks  that  he  shall  be  able 
to  find  it  out,  without  your  assistance. 
And  so,  as  you  say  you  are  a  man  of 
your  word,  if  you  can't  think  of  it  at 
once,  you  may  as  well  be  giving  me  back 
the  two  sovereigns  that  I  gave  you  a 
while  ago:  and  then  there's  no  harm 
done." 

Jenkins  —  whose  eyes  had  twinkled  at 
the  appearance  of  the  sovereign,  which 
he  had  hoped  would  soon  have  been 
transferred  to  himself —  began  now  to 
look  a  little  dull.  Ketuming  money 
which  had  once  been  given  to  him,  was 
not  at  all  in  his  way.  And,  in  truth, 
though  he  had  said  that  he  had  forgotten 
the  name  of  the  place,  it  was  oqly  ^  pre- 
tence. —  Jenkins  abounded  in  that  sort 
of  low  cunning,  by  which  men  of  little 
minds  often  acquire  that  wealth  which 
makes  them  great  in  the  opinion  of  the 
multitude.  He  knew  (to  use  his  own 
l^^guage)  **  how  to  make  the  most  of  a 
good  thing ;  and  could  tell  on  which  side 
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bis  bread  was  buttered,  as  well  nor  any 
man/*  And,  as  he  soon  perceived  that 
Phelim  did  not  appear  to  know  the  value 
of  moneyt  he  shrewdly  concluded  that 
be  should  make  <<a  gobd  thing*'  of  him. 
And  this  (he  considered)  would  be  all 
&ir :  for,  as  he  would  say  to  people  of 
his  cfwn  sort,  ^  A  man  tshat  has  his  living 
to  ywm^  must  keep  a  sharp  look  out : 
imd  there  can  be  no  harm  in  trying  to 
git  a  little  out  of  they  what  has  plenty  to 
q)are.** 

Fhelim,  however  —  though  he  had,  in 
the  warmth  of  his  heart,  given  him  the 
two  sovereigns  a  little  prematurely  — 
had,  since  they  parted,  been  taking  a 
lesson  from  his  head :  and  he  now  deter- 
mined to^ive  no  more  money  in  advance. 
And,  perceiving  that  Jenkins  still  kept 
his  eye  upon  the  sovereign,  and  appeared 
to  hesitate  —  he,  on  seeing  the  postman 
in  the  street,  suddenly  jumped  from  his 
seat,  exclaiming,  as  he  looked  out  of 
.  the  window  — 

"  By  the  powers,  that's  lucky !  There 
goes  ^e  postman.  I'll  run  home,  and 
see  if*  be  lues  atiy  letters  for  us.  —  Faith, 
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noW|  and  it  was  mighty  foaiish  of  me  not 
to  think,  that,  if  any  l^ers  come  from 
Miss  Trueworth,  we  will  find  out  where 
she  is  by  the  post-mark/' 

"  The  postman  o^tCt  gone  to  your 
wse^^*  said  Jenkins,  who  had  been  ob- 
serving him  from  the  window. 

"  No  matter/'    repHed  Phelim  with 
welUaffected  unconcern.  —  <<I  dare  say 
he'll  be  coming  to-morrow.     And  so,  if . 
you'll  be  giving  me  back  the  two  sove« 
reigns" and  he  held  out  his  hand. 

"Why,  as  to  giving  back  them  ere 
sovereigns^  you  know  that's  neither  here 
nor  there.  And,  to  my  thinking,  'tis 
damned  scaly  in  you  to  axe  for  'em. 
Besides  I've  gi'n  both  on  'em  to  my 
^fe :  and  he  what  gits  'em  out  of  her 
og'en,  must  be  cunning.  No!  no!  let 
her  alone  for  that  ere.  Hold  fast  is  the 
word  wV  Bet  Jenkins.  She'll  keep  what 
she's  got,  and  cotck  what  she  can." 

"By  the  powers,  then,  it  seems  you 
are  well  matched." 

"Why,  every  man  and  cwwin,"  re- 
plied Jenkins,  *^  has  a  right  to  what  they 
Tjams  —  that's   my  maxim.     And  you 
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know  you  told  me  as  your  master  would 
come  down  ansumly^  if  IM  tell  him 
where  that  ere  gemman  took  his  sweet- 
heart.*' 

<<  But  you  have  not  told,"  sdd  Phelim. 

*«  No :  but  I  was  a  going  —  only  you 
sits  there  a  playing  wi'  that  bit  of  money, 
as  though  you  did  not  care  nothink  at  all 
about  it.  But  you  know  I  told  you  as 
the  name  of  the  place  would  pop  into  my 
head  all  of  a  suddent:  and  jtst  now, 
when  you  was  a  looking  arter  the  post- 
man, so  it  did.'' 

"  Aye !  great  luck  to  the  postman  !*' 
said  Phelim  drily,  "  He's  of  mighty  use 
sometimes,  to  brush  up  bad  memories. 
But  come  now,  tell  me  at  once." 

<*  Well,  then,  you  must  know,  I  took 
her  to  a  place  called  Oakdale,  where 
one  Squire  Haskew  lives.  'Tis  about 
a  mile  on  t'other  side  Heseter.  And 
here,"  putting  his  hand  into  his  pocket, 
^  is  a  card  as  I  found  in  my  j)ocket  since 
I  see  you.  The  landlord  what  keeps  the 
sign  of  the  White  Lion,  jist  by  where  I 
took  'em,  g?n  it  to  me." 
'fGive  me  the  card  —  that's  a  good 
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ifeUow,''  said  Phelim.  "  And,  to  show 
you  that  Tm  not  scaly  (as  you  called  me 
just  now)  here's  another  golden  picture 
of  King  Greorge  for  you.  Here,  take  it, 
and  drink  long  life  to  him  and  my 
master/' 

*♦  With  all  my  heart,"  replied  Jenkins. 
—  **I  alwajTS  wishes  they  to  live  what 
likes  to  let  others  live.  But  don't  tell 
that  ere  gemman  wfiat  1  took  into  the 
country  the  other  day,  as  I  told  you 
where  he  went :  'cause  I  likes  to  keep 
every  body's  good  will,  you  know :  and" 


•*  Aye,  aye,  1  understand,"  interrupt- 
ed Phelim.  Then,  lowering  his  voice, 
"Sure  now  and  you've  made  a  good 
thing  of  that  bit  of  a  sacret  —  You've 
been  paid  for  keeping  it  by  one,  and  for 
telling  it  by  another.  By  the  powers, 
if  you  could  be  getting  two  or  three  such 
sacrets  to  dispose  of  once  a  week  or  so, 
you  would  soon  be  able  to  keep  a  coach 
of  your  own.  But  I  must  go  now  to 
tell  my  master  the  good  news." 

When  Phelim  had  related  his  success 
to  Henry,  the  latter,  —  who  had  fre- 
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quently  heard  the  name  of  Askew —  de^ 
termined  to  set  off  for  his  residence  with- 
out delay  :  and  he  therefore  told  Phelim 
to  go  and  get  him  a  post-chaise. 

"Faith,  now/'  said  Phelim  — "it  just 
comes  into  my  head,  that,  if  we  could  get 
Jenkins  to  drive  your  Honor,  there  would 
be  no  danger  of  our  missing  the  place.'* 

"  A  good  thought,  Phelim  !  Go  and 
hear  what  he  says.  And  tell  him  to  put 
good  horses  to  the  chaise,  and  wait  for 
us  at  the  corner  of  Bortman«Square.'' 

Phelim  hastened  to  Jenkins,  who  had 
not  yet  finished  his  ale  :  and  he  readily 
undertook  to  bring  a  chaise  to  the  ap- 
pointed  place. 

"  And  make  haste,  my  good  fellow,** 
said  Phelim. — "But — stay — I  forgot — 
You  wo'n't  be  able  to  ride  all  the  way.** 

"  1  took  t'other  gemman  all  the  ways^^* 
replied  Jenkins.  "  But  then  we  stopped 
upon  the  road :  and^  if  your  master  should 
be  agreeable  to  do  the  same,  why,  then, 
you  know,  arter  l*ve  rested  a  bit,  I  shall 
git  on  agen  like  a  new  un.^^ 

"  Well  !**  said  Phelim,  after  musing 
itwhile  —  "  I'll  tell  my  master  what  you 
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say :  and,  in  the  mean  time,  do  you  get 
the  chaise  ready  as  fast  as  you  can/' 

"  Yes,  yes !  I  wo'n*t  keep  the  germnan 
waiting ;  for  I  knows  what's  manners } 
and  always  takes  care  to  behave  myself 
properly  to  they  wAa/ behaves  properly  to 
me/'  And  he  then  hastened  away,  much 
pleased  that  he  was  going  to  drive  a  gen- 
tleman, who  seemed  so  careless  of  that  ar- 
ticle which  he  was  so  solicitous  to  obtain. 

Henry,  when  he  learned  that  ewevy 
thing  was  prepared,  wrote  a  note  to  True- 
worth,  who  was  gone  that  morning  to 
visit  a  friend  at  Blaokheath.  Then, 
taking  an  affectionate  leave  of  Mrs. 
Wilson,  and  charging  her  to  deliver  the 
note  to  his  guardian,  he  set  out,  attended 
by  Phelim  bearing  a  change  of  linen, 
and  was  soon  on  the  road  to  Devonshire. 

His  journey  was  unmarked  by  adven- 
ture. The  weather  was  fine  and  the 
roads  good.  —  Jenkins,  as  he  had  pro- 
mised, got  on  like  a  new  tm :  and  Henry 
was  soon  conveyed  to  the  White  Lion, 
where  he  was  courteously  received  by 
the  host,  the  obliging  and  loquacious 
Mn  Davis. 
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After  takiiig  some  refreshment,  and 
telling  PheKm  and  Jenkins  to  order  what 
they  pleased  —  Henry,  accompa&ied  by 
one  of  Mr.  Davis's  servants,  who  readily 
undertook  to  show  him  the  way,  set  Out 
for  the  house  of  Mr.  Askew. 

On  the  way,  however,  be  began  to 
reflect,  that  he  might  not  perhaps  be 
permitted  to  see  £mma :  and,  under  that 
impression,  he  turned  to  his  guide,  and 
inquired  if  he  knew  any  body  in  the 
family  of  Mr.  Askew. 

The  young  man  smiled:  and  Henry 
—  who  from  the  arch  expression  of  his 
countenance,  inferred  that  he  was  per- 
haps a  favored  visitor  to  one  of  the 
female  servapts  —  said  with  a  smile  — 

"  Possibly  you  have  a  sweetheart 
there.*' 

^*  He  !  he  !  he  !  what  makes  Your 
Honor  think  that?  —  But,  to  own  the 
thitb,  I  do  go  a  courting  to  Molly 
Green,  the  under  housemaid.  Her^s 
reckoned  one  of  the  comeliest  maids 
hereabouts :  and  her  ....** 

"  Well !  well  !**  interrupted  Henry  — 
<^  do  you  think  (putting  his  hand  into  bis 
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pock«t»  aD4  tak^pg  tbencQ  a  half-^rofwa) 
that,  MoU^  Gieea,  woqid  convey  a  letter 
to  ayouBg  ladj)r  vho  isi  there  on,  a  visit?'' 

**  That  Pm  sure  A^  wiifl^  But  you 
need  n't  gi*  she  the  half^crowcu  Lord 
^less  your  soul !  het^W  dp  a^  thing  for 
me,  out  o'  pure  love." 

**  Indeed  ?  then  X  coaclude  you  would 
rather  have  the  half-crown  yourself." 

"  Why,  ees^  Your  HoRor  —  'tis  all 
one,  you  know,  twixt  her  and  I." 

Heory  gave  him  th^  mioney.  But  then 
a  fresh  difficu^y  aroseu  The  letter  was 
not  written :  and  he  was  ou  the  point  of 
returning  to  the  inn  for  the  purpose  oi 
writing)  when^  observing  a  respectable 
looking  elderly  woman  i^ttj,ng  at  the 
window  of  a  cottage  which  they  were 
just  passing-*^ it  occurred  to  him  that 
die  might  perhaps  oblige  him  with  peO| 
ink,  and  paper. 

The  preposses^g  ^pearance  and 
captivating  manners  of  Henry  Stanly 
^?ldom  failed  to  obtain  for  him  thq  good 
will  of  those  (o  whom  he  addressed  him* 
^If.  And  the  good  woman,  on  hearing 
his  request,  immediately  invited  him  to 
G  3 
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walk  in ;  and  furnished  him  with  the 
necessary  materials,  without  the  slightest 
hesitation:  and  he,  after  writing  and 
sealing,  was  rising  from  his  seat  to  give 
the  letter  to  his  guide,  who  waited  with- 
out, when  he  heard  Phelim  inquiring  for 
Mr.  Stanly. 

**  If  so  be  you  mean  the  gentleman 
that  I  ^  to  show  to  Squire  Askew's,  he 
be  in  there,*'  said  the  man,  pointing  to 
the  cottage. 

Phelim  then  informed  Henry,  that  he 
had  run  after  him,  for  the  purpose  of 
telling  him  what  he  had  just  heard  at 
the  inn ;  which  was,  that  Emma  was, 
that  evening,  going  to  a  masquerade  at 
a  gentleman's  house  just  by. 

"  Ha!"  exclaimed  Henry—"  If  that's 
the  case,  I  must  endeavour  to  go  there 
too.  But  take  this,  my  good  fellow,'' 
(giving  the  letter  to  his  guide)  •*  and  try 
your  influence  with  Molly  Ghreen." 

"I  wutt,  Sir — I'll  take  tm  directly. 
But  mayhap  I  sha'n't  git  to  see  she  till 
the  gentry  be  gone  to  the  show,  *case 
sarvents  can't  git  out  when  they  Uke^ 
you  know,  Sir." 

"  Well !  well!  give  it  to  her  as  soon  as 
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you  can:  and,  in  the  mean  time,  I'll 
go  back  to  your  master,  and  account  for 
your  absence/'  Then>  turning  to  the 
good  woman  —  who,  during  this  time, 
had  been  attentively  observing  him  — 
he  said — 

**  I  know  not,  Madam,  how  to  thank 
you  sufficiently  for  your  politeness  and 
good-nature.  But,  if  I  could  hope  that 
you  would  not  feel  hurt  or  offended  I 
would  request  your  acceptance  of  some 
small  acknowledgement'*  —  And  he  put 
hb  hand  into  his  pockety  to  take  out  his 
purse.  But  Mrs.  Benson  (for  it  was 
she)  said  hastily  — 

"  Oh,  Sir !  do  not  hurt  me  by  offering 
payment  for  such  a  trifling  accommoda- 
tion. And,  'pray,  tell  me,  did  not  that 
person  call  you  Stanly?  I  thought  he 
did.  And  don't  be  angry,  or  think  me 
impertinently  curious :  for  there  is  some* 
thing  in  your  air  and  manner,  which 
reminds  me  so  forcibly  of  the  best  friend 
I  ever  had  —  that  I  have  been  thinking 
you  are  perhaps  one  of  the  Stanly 
iamily,  of  Stanly  Hall,  Somersetshire." 

^  I  ?"  said  Henry,  who  did  not  wish 
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to   be  known  i--  «<  No !   no !   you   sre 
mistaken.** 

**  Ah,  Sir!  I  perceive  you  think  me 
presuming.— Do  me,  however,  the  justice 
to  believe,  that,  in  making  this  inquiry^ 
I  am  actuated  solely  by  a  wish  to  know 
if  there  be  any  thing  in  the  compass  oF 
my  ability,  which  I  can  do  to  oblige  or 
to  serve  a  member  of  that  family,  to 
whose  kindness  I  am  indebted  for  all  the 
happiness  that  I  have  ever  known.** 

It  now  suddenly  occurred  to  Henry, 
that  it  might  not  be  amiss  to  make  a 
friend  of  this  good  woman :  and  he  there^ 
fore  promptly  replied  — 

<<  I  own  to  you,  Madam,  that  there 
are  reasons  which  induce  me  at  present 
to  wish  that  my  name  should  not  be 
known*  But,  since  my  servant  has  in- 
cautiously  mentioned  it,  1 .  •  .** 

<^  Oh!  then,  you  are  one  of  that 
family,''  exclaimed  Mrs.  Benson  eagerly. 

<<  I  am,  Madam.  — *  I  am  the  only  son 
of  Sir  Charles  Stanly.** 

*<  And  the  grandson  of  Sir  James  and 
I^ady  Stanly,**  said  she  —  "  my  kind, 
blessed  benefactors.— Oh,  Sir!  tell  me. 
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is  there  my  thing  I  can  do,  tQ  convince 
you  that  I  am  npfc  ungrateful?'* 

*'  You  will  oblige  me  infinitely,''  md 
Henry f  **  if  you  can  put  me  in  a  way  to 
procure  a  ticket  and  a  dte$s  for  this 
masquerade/' 

"  At  the  White  lion/*  she  replied, 
<*  I  thiiik  it  not  unlikely  that  you  may 
be  able  to  obtain  a  ticket.  For  Mr. 
Davii  is  a  freeholder ;  and  I  heard  one 
of  his  servants  say  that  he  does  pot 
intend  to  go  to  the  masquerade  him- 
self. —  But  I  fear.  Sir,  you  will  be  forced 
to  send  to  Exeter  to  procu]:e  a  habiu" 

"  Adieu  then.  Madam  !'*  said  Heniy  — 
**  for  I  have  not  a  minute  to  lose,— 
But  I  will  do  myself  the  pleasure  of 
calling  on  you  in  the  morning ;  when  I 
intend  to  show  you  that  I  may  hereafter 
tax  the  good'-will  which  you  so  kindly 
profess  for  my  family.*'  —  Henry  then 
hastily  quitted  Mrs.  Benson,  and  returned 
to  the  White  Lion:  and,  on  inquiring 
of  Mr.  Davis  concerning  a  ticket,  the 
latter  said  — 

*«  I  have  one.  Sir,  at  your  service: 
for  I've  no  great  fancy  to  go  myself.  — 
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I  like  to  be  at  home  in  my  business,  and 
minding  the  main  chance.  But  Pll  be 
bound  the  masquerade  will  be  well  worth 
seeing:  for  there's  all  sorts  gone  to  it 
For  Sir  William  wishes  to  keep  the  good 
will  of  all  the  freeholders :  though  (be- 
tween you  and  me,)  the  Captain,  his 
son,  does  not  seem  like  one  that  is  likely 
to  do  much  good  in  parliament.'* 

"  But  tell  me,  Sir,"  said  Henry, 
"  must  I  be  compelled  to  ga  to  Exeter, 
to  procure  a  dress  ?** 

"  I'm  afraid  so.  Sir,"  replied  Mr. 
Davis :.  "  for  I  know  nobody  who  can 
furnish  you  with  that." 

While  Mr.  Davis  was  speaking,  the 
young  man,  who  had  been  sent  to  Mr. 
Askew's  with  Henry's  letter,  returned, 
and  said  to  him  in  a  whisper — 

"  I  seed  Malli/f  Sir :  and  I  gi^d  her  the 
letter :  and  her  promised  to  gi  un  to  the 
young  lady  in  the  morning." 

**  In  the  morning!  and  why  not 
now?" 

**  'Case  the  young  lady  be  gone  wi* 
the  rest  o'  the  gentry  to  the  maski/lade. 
Sir :  and  Malli/  says  they  be  n't  expected 
hoam  agen  afore  morning." 
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Heniy  was  now  doubly  anxious  to  get 
to  the  masquerade  himself.  And  the 
young  man  who  had  another  half-crown 
in  his  eye,  (after  obtaining  his  master's 
consent)  readily  undertook  to  show  him 
the  nearest  way  to  Exeter. 

On  reaching  the  warehousei  Henry 
chose  the  tiabit  of  a  minstrel :  and,  as  he 
had  determined  to  attract  Emma's  bU 
tention  by  singing  a  song,  which  had 
been  written  and  set  to  music  by  him* 
self —  he  inquired  of  the  master  of  the 
shop,  where  he  could  procure  a  harp. 

<*  There's  a  musical  instrument-maker 
in  the  next  street^"  said  he,  presenting 
to  him  a  card. 

Henry  quitted  the  shop  with  the  in- 
tention  of  going  thither.  But  his  guide, 
who  had  heard  him  say  that  he  wanted  a 
harp,  said  — 

*^  There's  a  poor  musicioner  at  hoanif 
Sir,  who  goes  about  the  country  playing 
iqpon  the  harp.  And  I'll  wage  he^d 
jump  to  lend  un  to  Your  Honor ;  for  the 
poor  fellow  finds  it  hard  to  pick  up  a  bit 
o'  bread ;  and  a*$  got  a  cheel^  to  keep, 
besides  his  seU  poor  soul !" 
G  6 
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**  Are  70U  sure  that  he  is  at  your 
house  now  ?•*  inquired  Henry. 

••  Ees^  Sir— main  sure.— -^  often 
comes  to  our  pkutcCf  *ca$e  a  picks  up  a 
few  ka^^pence  by  playing  in  the  tap- 
room :  and  measter  gfs  un  liberty  to  deep 
in  the  hayloft." 

**  Poor  fellow!**  replied  Henry.— 
'<  I'm  glad  you  mentioned  him. — I'll 
pay  him  handsomely  for  the  loan  of  hid 
harp." 

When  they  returned  to  the  inn,  the 
poor  wandering  harper  (who,  though 
young  in  years,  appeared  old  in  sorrow) 
readily  agreed  to  lend  his  harp:  and 
Henry  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Davis  to 
his  apartment,  where,  while  he  equipped 
himself  (having  perceived  that  his  host 
was  very  communicative) .  he  inquired, 
if  he  knew*  Mr.  Askew. 

**  Yes,  Sir,  I  know  him  well:  and, 
what's  more,  I  know  nothing  but  good 
of  him.  —  He's  a  kind-hearted,  charitable 
gentleman,  as  ever  lived :  and  his  skter, 
^ho  lives  with  him,  is  as  good  as  himself. 
To  be  stUre,  she's  getting  towards  an 
old  maid  now  — more's  the  pity.  But, 
16 
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hough  she's  been  crossed  in  love  (as 
Jve  heard)  she  is  n't  one  of  them 
leevish  frumpish  toads,  that  don't  love 
0  see  young  bodies  enjoy  themselves* 
{ut,  when  the  villagers  be  having  a  bit  of 
merry-making,  she  seems  as  if  she 
)ved  to  see  them  happy  — aye,  and 
toes  her  best  to  make  them  so  too/' 

'•  What  an  amiable  character!"  said 
Henry. — "But  Mn  Askew  has  daughters, 
too—  has  he  not  ?" 

"  Yes  — two :  and,  till  now,  they  have 
been  reckoned  the  handsomest  young 
women  for  miles  round.  But  there's 
one  come  to  'fe'cfe  at  Mr.  Askew's  lately, 
who,  every  body  says,  beats  them  all  to 
nothing." 
"  Indeed !  And  who  is  she  ?" 
**  Her  name  is  Trueworth,  Sir:  and 
my  mistress,  who  knew  her  father,  always 
runs  out,  when  she  see  her  pass,  to  look 
after  her.  And,  to  be  sure,  she's  worth 
looking  at :  for  she's  a  pretty  cretur.  And, 
though  she  has  not  been  here  more  than 
a  month,  some  people  think  she'll  soon 
be  married  to  Captain  Conway." 

•*  Captain  Conway !"  repeated  Henry, 
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in  a  tone  which,  to  a  person  of  the  least 
penetration,  must  have  betrayed  his  feel- 
ings —  **  Captain  Conway !  who  is  he  ?*^ 

**  He  is  the  only  son  of  Sir  William 
Conway,  the  gentleman  who  gives  the 
masquerade  to-night:  and  Miss  Con- 
way's maid  told  my  mistress,  that  she 
had  heard  her  lady  say  that  the  Captain 
fell  in  love  with  Miss  Trueworth  at  first 
sight.  And  I  dare  say  'tis  true :  for  he 
follows  her  about,  like  a  lap-dog.  —  But, 
hark !  I'm  called.  —  Good  evening.  Sir ! 
I  wish  you  much  merriment.'* 

"  So,  then!"  thought  Henry,  as  — 
followed  by  Phelim,  bearing^  the  harp  — 
he  quitted  the  house,  to  hasten  to  the 
masquerade  —  **  So,  then!  Emma  suffers 
this  Captain  —  this  acquaintance  of  a 
month  —  to  follow  her,  and  perhaps  to 
talk  to  her  of  love !  —  What  hope  then 
for  me?  But  Til  see  her  —  I'm  deter- 
mined-^and  know  my  doom.  And,  if  she 

has  already But  no !    that  cannot 

be!  Emma  Trueworth  is  no  common 
character." 

Such  were  the  doubts  and  fears  which 
occupied  the  mind  of  Henry  Stanly, 
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when  he  entered  the  illuminated  man- 
sion, where  the  lovely  object,  who  had 
caused  his  solicitude  and  anxiety,  was 
musing  on  him,  and  on  him  alone.  And, 
although,  on  his  first  entrance,  he  had 
intended  not  to  reveal  who  he  was,  to 
any  person  but  herself — and  endeavour 
to  prevail  upon  her  to  meet  him  the 
next  morning  at  Mrs.  Benson's  —  he  was 
thrown  so  much  off  his  guard  by  her 
apparent  wish  to  avoid  him,  that  his 
feelings  got  the  better  of  his  prudence ; 
and  the  scene  which  followed,  has  been 
already  described. 

But  we  must  now  return  to  Emma, 
whom  we  left  oi)  the  point  of  descending 
to  Mr.  Askew's  parlour,  to  hear  what 
Doctor  Bellamy  had  to  impart  con^ 
ceming  old  Mr.  True  worth. 
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CHAP.  XXVI. 

EXPECTATION. 

When  Emma  entered  the  apartment 
where  Doctor  Bellamy  awaited  her,  that 
gentleman  arose  to  conduct  her  to  a 
seat;  and  —  struck  with  the  extreme 
paleness  of  her  countenance — he  said  — 

**  My  dear  young  lady,  1  fear  you 
are  not  well.  —  But,  perhaps,  you  «taid 
too  long  at  the  masquerade.  These  late 
hours  destroy  the  finest  complexions : 
Bnd  thus  it  is  that  ladies,  who  turn  night 
into  day,  are  induced  to  call  in  the  as- 
sistance of  art." 

Emma  did  not  reply.  She  thought  it 
probable  that  the  Doctor  was  acquainted 
with  the  scene  which  had  occurred  at 
the  masquerade.  But,  while  this  idea 
kept  her  silent,  Mr.  Askew,  who  was 
present,  and  perceived  her  embarrass* 
ment,  said  hastily  — 
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"  The  Doctor  did  not  himself  go  to 
the  masquerade.  He  was  (it  appears) 
better  employed  in  endeavouring  to  pre- 
serve the  life  of  an  industrious  man» 
whose  wife  and  six  children  depended 
upon  his  exertions  for  support*  But 
what  say  you,  my  dear  Miss  Trueworth  ? 
Have  you  courage  to  pay  a  visit  to  your 
grandfather?  I  understand  he  has  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  see  you.'' 

**  Oh !  not  to-day,  Sir,'*  exclaimed  Em- 
ma. —  **  I  feel  that  I  am  not  equal  to  it. 
But  to-morrow,  if  you  think  that  it  will 
be  right,  I  will  go  —  but  not  alone :  for, 
from  what  I  have  heard  of  the  sternness 
of  his  manners,  I  know  I  could  not  sum- 
mon sufficient  resolution  to  venture  into 
his  presence  alone  and  unsupported." 
.  "  I  will  be  your  conductor,  my  dear," 
said  the  Doctor—  <<  though  I  assure  you 
that  you  have  nothing  to  apprehend.  »*— 
Sorrow  bends  the  proudest  natures ;  and 
your  grandfather  is  not  what  he  was." 

It  was  then  arranged  that  Emma 
should,  the  next  day,  be  introduced  by 
the  Doctor  to  her  grandfather :  and  that 
gentleman  now  repeated  the  conversa- 
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tion  which  had  led  Mr.  Trueworth  to 
express  a  wish  to  see  her. 

It  appeared  that  the  old  gentleman  had 
been  indisposed:  and  Doctor  Bellamy, 
who  had  been  his  physician  previous  to 
his  going  to  reside  at  Brighton,  was  call- 
ed in  to  his  assistance. 

He  found  his  patient  extremely  de- 
jected.—  He  lamented  his  disappoint- 
ments—  complained  that  he  was  now 
a  miserable  deserted  old  man  —  And,  in 
the  course  of  conversation,  having  in- 
quired if  the  Doctor  had  any  children, 
and  being  answered  in  the  negative  — 
he  said,  with  great  vehemence  — 
*  "  So  much  the  better.  Children  are 
good  for  nothing  but  to  thwart  and  vex 
one.  I  had  two :  and  what  was  the  re- 
sult? The  eldest — who  might  have  been 
an  honor  to  his  family  —  ruined  himself 
by  marrying  a  pretty  beggar  for  love : 
and  the  other  —  though  he  did  take  the 
lady  whom  I  recommended  —  deserted 
her  for  a  pretty  face,  and  brought  dis- 
grace upon  himself  and  upon  me.  And 
now,  when  I  had  hoped  that  his  son, 
whom   I  had  made  my  heir,  would  at 
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length  have  ennobled  the  name  of  True- 
worth —  he  is  gone:  and  I  am  left 
alone*  For  my  daughter-in-law  — 
though  she  pretends  that  she  wishes  to 
promote  my  comfort-— is  too  fond  of 
gaiety  to  confine  herself  to  the  society  of 
a  miserable  ailing  old  man.'* 

"  Ah,  Sir!'*  replied  the  Doctor  — 
'<  if  I  had  such  a  son  and  such  a  grand- 
daughter as  yours,  how  happy  should  I 
think  myself !  But,  alas! — such  is  the 
perversity  of  human  nature  —  we  slight 
the  blessings  which  might  be  ours,  and 
sigh  for  those  enjoyments  that  Heaven 
denies.'' 

"  You  spoke  of  my  son,"  said  Mr. 
Trueworth  after  a  pause  —  "  Know  you 
not,  that  I  have  sworn  he  shall  never 
possess  one  shilling  of  mine?  But  my 
grand-daughter  —  What  of  her  ?  Do  you 
know  her  ?" 

«*  I  do.  Sir.  I  have  the  pleasure  to  see 
her  often.  —  She  is  now  on  a  visit  to  a 
gentleman  in  this  neighbourhood." 

**  Indeed !  And  what  do  you  think  of 
her?" 

**  Her  person  is  formed  to  delight  the 
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eye -~  her  manners  ajid  disposition,  as 
far  as  I  can  judge^  to  engage  the  heart : 
and,  in  short,  she  appears  to  be  all  that 
I  could  wish  for  in  a  daughter/^ 

*^1  should  like  to  see  her/'  said  he 
—  "  And,  if  she  is  docile  and  tractable, 
she  may  perchance  bear  a  little  with  the 
humours  of  a  troublesome,  wretched  old 
man.  And,  although  I  have  sworn  not 
to  give  a  shilling  to  my  son,  that  oath 
does  not  extend  to  her/' 

*•  And  now,  my  dear  Miss  Trueworth," 
said  Mn  Askew,  when  the  Doctor  bad 
concluded  — •  <*  do  you  not  begin  to  be- 
lieve, with  me,  that  Providence  has  con^ 
ducted  you  hither,  to  be  the  instrument 
of  reconciliation  between  your  father  and 
his  aged  parent  ?  And  let  me  hope,  my 
sweet  young  friend,  that  this  idea  may 
tend  to  impress  more  firmly  on  your  mind 
the  pleasing  belief,  that  He,  who  c(mde- 
scends  to  watch  over  our  welfare,  will, 
in  his  own  good  time,  reward  those  who 
confidently  rely  upon  his  protection/* 

"  And  Miss  Trueworth,'*  said  the 
Doctor,  as  he  arose  to  depart  —  "I  will 
(though  not  consulted)  take  the  liberty 
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to  advise  that  you  retire  early  to  your 
apartment.  A  good  night's  repose,  and 
a  walk  before  breakfast,  may  bring  back 
the  truant  roses.  And  I  confess,  after 
the  fine  things  which  I  have  said  of  you 
to  your  grandfather,  I  am  solicitous  that 
you  should  appear  before  him  in  all  your 
native  loveliness.'* 

The  Doctor  then  took  his  leave :  and 
the  remainder  of  that  day  passed  without 
any  particular  occurrence.  —  Mr.  Bel- 
viUe  and  his  nephew  came  in  the  even- 
ing :  and  the  former  told  them  that  he 
had  been  requested  by  Mr.  Ormond  to 
'  express  his  regret  at  having  been  com- 
peUed  to  quit  that  part  of  the  country 
without  bidding  them  farewell.  But  he 
had  been  suddenly  summoned  to  visit  a 
sick  friend,  who  resided  on  the  borders 
of  Scotland. 

When  Emma,  that  night,  retired  to 
her  apartment  —  although  the  occur- 
rences of  the  last  twenty-four  hours  had 
kept  her  in  a  state  of  constant  agitation 
—  she  was  certainly  less  wretched  than 
she  had  been.  The  delightful  assurance, 
that  the  man  of  her  heart  was  still  de- 
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voted  to  her,  and  her  alone,  soothed  and 
tranquillised  her  spirits.  And,  while  the 
image  of  her  faithful  Henry  rose  before 
her  mental  view,  Hope  —  the  dear  de- 
luder,  who  loves  to  tell  of  pleasures  yet 
to  come  —  whispered,  that,  though  sepa- 
rated  now,  they  might  yet  meet,  and  meet 
to  part  no  more. 

When  Doctor  Bellamy  came  in  the 
morning,  he  was  delighted  to  perceive 
that  the  roses  had  indeed  returned  to  her 
cheeks.  And  the  good  man's  eyes 
sparkled  with  pleasure,  as  he  took  her 
hand,  to  lead  her  to  Mr.  Askew's  car- 
riage, which  waited  to  convey  her  to  the 
house  of  her  grandfather. 

*^  I  dread  this  interview,*'  said  Emma, 
when  they  were  seated.  —  «*  I  sha'n't 
know  what  to  say.** 

"  Say  what  your  heart  dictates,  my 
sweet  girl  j  and  then  you  will  say  right.** 
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CHAP.  XXVII. 


ambition's  last  hope. 


As  Emma  —  from  her  knowledge  of  the 
unforgiving  and  inflexible  nature  of  her 
grandfather  —  had  pictured  to  herself  a 
person  of  stem,  forbidding  countenance, 
and  proud  unamiable  manners — her  heart 
palpitated  so  violently,  as  she  ascended 
the  stairs  which  led  to  his  apartment, 
that,  ere  she  reached  the  landing-place, 
she  absolutely  panted  for  breath  —  and, 
clinging  to  the  arm  of  her  conductor, 
she  exclaimed  — 

"  Oh  !  how  I  wish  that  this  dreaded 
introduction  were  over  !'* 

"  Courage,  my  dear !"  said  the  Doctor 
—  ^*  Much  depends  on  first  impressions: 
and  you  carry  in  your  countenance  a 
letter  of  recommendation,  which  must 
ensure  you  a  kind  reception  from  every 
man  not  entirely  void  of  feeling.*' 
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"  Alas !''  thought  Emma  —  "  Can  that 
man  have  any  feeling,  whose  heart  has, 
for  more  than  twenty  years,  been  shut 
agaiiist  his  own  son  ?" 

They  had  now  reached  the  landing- 
place  —  A  servant,  who  preceded  them, 
opened  a  door,  and  announced  Doctor 
Bellamy  and  a  young  lady. 

"  Show  them  in.'* 

This  was  said  in  a  voice  so  tremulous 
and  sorrowful,  that  Emma's  fears  sub- 
sided a  little.  And,  as  her  eyes  rested 
on  the  venerable  form  of  her  grandfatiier, 
she  felt  her  heart  throb  with  new  and 
undefinable  emotion. 

Mr.  Trueworth's  figure  was  tall  and 
majestic.  —  "  Pride  sate  enthroned  upon 
his  lofty  brow  j"  and  his  fine  dark  ej^s 
still  retained  a  gleam  of  that  brightness 
which  had  given  lustre  to  them  in  youth. 
As  Emma  entered,  he  arose  from  his 
seat  —  he  advanced  a  few  steps  —  a  faint 
smile  relaxed  his  features ;  and,  as  she 
timidly  raised  her  eyes  to  his  face,  the 
touUensemble  of  his  countenance  remind- 
ed her  so  forcibly  of  her  father,  that  — 
forgetting  at  the  moment  his  cruelty  to 
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f^at  father  —  and  totally  regardless  of 
forms  —  she  excldmed,  as  she  sunk  upon 
her  knee  — 

"  Oh,  Sir !  bless  me !  Bless  your 
granddaughter ;  and  permit  her^  in  your 
name,  to  convey  a  blessing  to  the  son 
who  loves  you." 

"Loves  me!**  he  repeated — <*  No! 
no !  that  is  impossible.  —  But  rise,  child 
-i-  rise  —  I  do  not  like  to  see  you  thus,** 

Emma  rose:  and  the  old  gentleman 
placed  her  in  a  chair  next  himself.  —  A 
pause  ensued  —  It  was  broken  by  Doctor 
Bellamy,  who  said  — 

"This  young  lady  would  hardly  believe 
me.  Sir,  when  I  told  her  that  her  appear- 
ance alone  must  ensure  her  a  kind  re* 
ception  from  every  man  not  destitute  of 
feeling.** 

"  She  is  beautiful,  certainly,**  said  the 
old  gentleman.  "  But  beauty  fades  like  a 
gaudy  flower.  And  yet  men,  to  possess 
that  flower,  will  sometimes  give  up  all 
that  prudence  should  teach  them  to  value. 
—  But  we  wo*n*t  talk  of  that  now  —  Tell 
me,  child  —  have  you  not  been  taught 
to  consider  me  as  a  monster  ?*' 

VOL.  II.  H 
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"  N6^  indeed.  Sir  —  My  father  ^ilway&i 
f^ptike  of  you  more  in  sorrow  than  in 
anger.  —  I  have  heard  him  say  a  thou- 
sand times,  how  much  he  envied  the 
meanest  individual,  who  was  blessed  in 
the  affections  ctf  a  parent/* 

Mr.  Trueworth  fixed  his  eyes  upon 
her  face,  with  an  expression,  which  she 
could  not  define.  For,  totally  uncon- 
scious of  any  deviation  from  truth,  it 
was  not  likely  to  occur  to  her  that  he 
entertained  doubts  of  her  sincerity. 

But  how  eould  Mr.  Trueworth*— 
while  he  felt  the  painful  consciousness 
of  having  merited  the  hatred  of  his  son 
—  believe  that  that  son  could  retain  ajny 
affection  for  him  ?  But  the  open  brow 
and  speaking  countenance  of  his  grand- 
daughter told  a  tale  of  truth,  which  he 
felt  himself  irresistibly  compelled  to  be* 
lieve. 

He  now  asked  a  variety  of  questions, 
to  all  of  which  Emma  candidly  and 
promptly  replied.  And,  when  she  at 
length  arose  to  take  her  leave,  he  said— 

«<  1  will  not  ask  you  to  reside  with  me. 
It  were  too  much  to  expect  that  you 
15 
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conld  confine  yoursdf  to  tlie  society  of 
a  peevish,  unhappy  old  man.  ^ut^  if  your 
father  ^. .  •  •  He  stopped  for  a  moment,  as 
if  afraid  to  trust  his  voice—- then  added; 
**  If  your  fadier  does  not  disapjmxve  of 
your  visiting  me,  come  <*^en.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  see  you/* 

•«My  father,"  replied  Emma,  ^«witl 
be  much  pleased  to  learn  that  you  have 
condescended  ^  invite  me.  — r  Ah,  Sir ! 
if  you  knew  how  ardently  he  longs 
to*\  • . . 

«Well!  well  ^interrupted  Mr.  True, 
worth  — "we  will  talk  of  that,  when 
next  we  meet.  But  come  not  again,  I 
command  you,  until  you  have  obtained 
his  permission.  —  It  would  ill  become 
me  —  who  exacted,  or  at  least  expected, 
submissive  obedience  myself —  to  en- 
courage a  contrary  conduct  in  you.** 

"  Farewell,  then,  dear  Sir!**  said 
Emma.  —  •*  I  will  go  home,  and  write  to 
my  father  immediately.  And,  could  I 
hope  that  you  would  allow  me  to  say, 
that** 

^  I  know  what  you  would  ask :  but  I 
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can  listen  to  nothing  on  that  subject  now. 
—  Farewell^  child !  God  bless  you !" 

He  then  conducted  her  to  the  door, 
and  stood  on  the  landing-place  till  she 
had  reached  the  hall:  and,  when  she 
was  seated  in  the  caniagCt  she  perceived 
that  he  had  returned  to  the  'drawing- 
.  room,  where  he  stood,  attentively  re- 
garding her  from  the  window. 

And  thus  ended  an  interview,  from 
which  Emma  (though  she  had  at  first 
thought  of  it  with  terror)  now  derived 
considerable  satisfaction.  And,  on  her 
return,  having  requested  that  Doctor 
Bellamy  would  relate  tlie  particulars  to 
her  friends,  she  hastened  to  her  apart- 
ment, to  communicate  the  pleasing  in- 
telUgence  to  her  father. 

But  it  is  now  time  to  return  to  Henry 
Stanly,  of  whom  the  reader  has  heard 
nothing  since  bis  last  interview  with 
Emma. 
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CHAP.  XXVIIl. 

THE  POOR  MINSTREL. 

When  Henry  quitted  Mr.  Askew's,  he 
repaired^  without  delay,  to  the  cottage 
of  Mrs.  Benson,  where  he  had  been  ex- 
pected with  much  anxiety. 

After  hearing  from  the  good  woman 
the  nature  of  those  obligations  which  she 
had,  on  the  preceding  evening,  mention- 
ed, as  having  owed  to  his  family  — he 
requested  that  she  would  permit  him  to 
speak  to  her  alone ;  a  request  which  she 
readily  granted  —  And,  having  learned, 
in  answer  to  his  inquiries,  that  she  knew 
Mr.  Askew,  and  was  frequently  visited 
by  the  ladies  of  his  family,  accompanied 
by  the  beautiful  Miss  Trueworth  (as  she 
called  Emma)  he  briefly  informed  her  of 
the  mutual  attachment  which  had  long 
existed  between  Emma  and  himself-— 
H  3 
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and  of  his  fatber^s  unexpected  and  mys- 
terious refusal  to  consent  to  their  union. 

Mrs.  Benson  expressed  her  astonish- 
ment: then,  after  musing  awhile^  she 
said  — 

**  It  strikes  me,  Mr.  Stanly,  that  there 
is  more  in  this  refusal  than  meets  the  ear. 
Who  knowB  but  that  your  father — be- 
lieving that  he  had  been  himself  mistaken 
in  thinking  that  your  mother .  • »  But 
forgive  me>  Sir.  —  I  have  inadvertently 
touched  on  a  delicate  subject'^ 

"  Proceed,  Madam/'  said  Henry,  a 
little  agitated.  —  <^  I  know  to  what  you 
would  allude :  but  tell  me  the  inference.'' 

<<I  win.  Sir.  — You  know  tliat  your 
father  and  mother  were  reared  under  the 
same  roof:  and  be  has  had  reason  to 
think  that  your  mother  (tid  not  reaUy 
love  him*  Now,  is  it  not  possible,  tita^ 
as  you  and  Miss  Trueworth  have  been 
reaired  in  the  same  way,  he  may  be  ap- 
prehensive th^  you  might  becooie  the 
victim  of  a  similar  mistake  ?" 

A  gleam  of  hope  shot  across  the  mind 
of  Henry  Stanly,  as  Mrs.  Benson  made 
this  remark.    But  it  soon  vanished :  for 
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he  recollected  tfa^t  Ids  fktber  had  said  in 
his  letter^  that  he  had  sworn  -—  solemnly 
swdni— he  would  not  consent  to  their 
union. 

He  mentioned  this  circumstance  to 
Mrs«  Brason:  and  the  good  woman's 
surprise  was  increased.  But  sh^  never- 
theless expressed  her  hope  that  all  would 
yet  be  well :  and  she  readily  undertook, 
at  Henry's  request,  to  write  and  inform 
him,  firom  time  to  time,  of  all  that  she 
could  learn  concerning  Emma. 

Hemy  then,  having  given  her  his  ad- 
dress, and  forced  on  her  daughter  a 
pecuniary  acknowledgement— r too):  his 
leave,  and  repaired  to  the  White  Lion. 

^  New  «Mw/'*  cried  a  fine  boy,  ap. 
parenUy  about  ibur  years  old,  who  ran 
up  to  Henry,  as  he  entered. -r-  **  Daddy 
says  ^au  be  the  dood  ^entleman  dat  dm 
him  money  to  buy  ^esepitty  soas**' 

•♦Who  are  you,  my  fine  fellow?**  said 
Henry,  patting  bis  rosy  cheek. 

«  I  fe  daddy's  boy,*'  replied  the  child 
(running  to  the  poor  harper,  and  looking 
np  in  his  &ce)  <<and  daddy  *oves  me 
dearly  f— don't 'oi/,  daddy?" 
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"  Is  that  your  child,  my  friend  ?•*  kr- 
quired  Henry* 

'^No,  Sir  —  he  is  not  mine.  But  I 
love  him  as  much  as  if  he  were.  The 
dear  little  soul  has  no  friend  but  me: 
for  his  poor  mother  • .  •  •  But  I  beg 
pardon.  Sir — My  troubles  are  nothing 
to  a  gentleman  like  you/' 

**  I  should  not  wish  to  revive  pain- 
ful recollections  in  your  mind/'  replied 
Henry  —  "  and  yet,  I  confess,  there  is, 
in  your  appearance,  something  which  ex- 
cites my  curiosity  to  learn  by  what  re- 
verses you  have  been  reduced  to  seek  a 
livelihood  in  this  way,^* 

<«  Oh,  SirP*  replied  the  poor  man  — 
^  if  you  will  deign  ta  listen  to  my  story, 
I  shall  be  proud  to  relate  it  to  such  an 
auditor.  For,  though  I  am  sunk  so  low 
now,  and  am  forced  to  endure  so  much 
to  procure  a  morsel  for  myself  and  this 
poor  child  —  I  little  thought  —  when  I 
have  danced  to  the  music  of  the  blind 
fiddler  who  used  to  play  to  us  in  my 
native  village  —  that  I  should  ever  be 
doomed  to  seek  a  precarious  livelihood 
in  the  same  way/' 
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Henry  having  again  expressed  his  wish 
to  hear  the  particulars^'  the  minstrel,  en- 
couraged by  his  condescension,  began 
his  affecting  narrative.  It  was  indeed  a 
tale  of  woe ;  and  Henry  listened  with 
indignation  and  horror,  while  the  poor 
fellow  related  those  acts  of  injustice  and 
oppression  which  had  reduced  him  to  his 
present  humiliating  condition.  Hisfather, 
whose  name  was  Ward,  had  been  a  re- 
spectable, but  not  opulent  farmer  in  the 
county  of  Cornwall :  and,  after  his  de- 
cease,  this  young  man  had  been  the  chief 
stay  and  support  of  his  widowed  mother, 
and  a  sister  two  years  younger  than  him* 
self. 

Maria,  his  sister,  was  extremely  beau- 
tiful :  and,  unfortunately,  that  beauty 
sittracted  the  notice  of  a  Mr.  Colby,  the 
son  of  a  gentleman  of  large  fortune  in 
the  neighbourhood:  and  her  seduction, 
which  speedily  followed,  led  to  the  most 
melancholy  and  fatal  results. 

The  poor  girl  became  a  mother :  and^ 

about  the  same  period,  the  wretch  who 

had  so  cruelly  betrayed  and  deserted  her, 

married  a  lady  of  large  fortune,  to  whom 
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(as  it  afterwards  appeared)  he  had  been 
&r  some  time  engaged.  And  young 
Ward  —  who  was  a  man  of  strong  feel- 
ings —  indignant  at  the  injuries  of*  his 
sister,  sought  her  unprincipled  seducer ; 
and  demanded  satisfaction.  But  the 
cold-blooded  villain  refused  to  %ht«  — 
A  scuffle  ensued-— which  being  witnessed 
by  some  laborers,  who  were  passing  at 
the  time,  Mr.  Ward  was,  the  next  day, 
draped  before  a  ma^trate:  and  that 
magistrate  was  the  father  of  his  accuser, 
who  now  stood  forth,  and,  with  unblush- 
ing front,  denied  every  charge  that  Mr. 
Ward  brought  against  him.  And,  as  the 
laborers  —  who  had  seen  the  violent  be- 
haviour, and  heard  the  irritating  lan- 
guage, which,  in  the  phrensy  of  the 
moment,  the  unfortunate  young  man  had 
been  tempted  to  use  —-swore  positively 
to  the  assault;  he  was  ultimately  sen- 
tenced to  six  months'  imprisonment  in  a 
damp  solitary  cell :  and,  at  the  expiration 
of  that  time,  was  obliged  to  pay  a  heavy 
fine,  and  give  securities  for  his  future 
good  behaviour. 
With  a  constitution  injured  by  confine- 
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meiit,  and  a  heart  half  broken  by  sorrow, 
this  victiin  of  oppression  was  at  length 
restored  to  liberty  and  light.  But,  alas! 
the  measure  of  his  woe  was  not  yet  full, 
fbr  Mr.  Colby  senior,  who  was  his  mo^ 
ther's  landlord,  had  expelled  her  from 
her  farm :  and,  shortly  after  th6  release 
^  her  son,  the  poor  woman  was  called 
to  a  better  world. 

The  wretched  Maria -^  whose  indis* 
cretion  had  been  the  cause  of  their 
misfortunes «—  soon  fcdlowed  h^  mother 
to  the  grave :  and  Mr.  Ward,  who,  from 
the  consequences  qf  confinement  and 
grief,  had  been  rendered  unequal  to  labor, 
and  had  vainly  sought  lighter  employ^ 
ment,  was  at  length  reduced  to  the  hum* 
ble  calling  by  which  he  then  obtained  a 
scanty  and  precarious  subsistence  for 
himself  and  the  child  of  his  unfortunate 
sister  —  the  little  boy,  who  accompanied 
him  in  his  wanderings. 

When  the  poor  fellow  had  concluded 
his  melancholy  recital,  Henry— ^ after 
expressing  his  sympathy  for  his  misfor- 
tunes, and  his  indignation  at  the  conduct 
of  his  unprincipled  persecutors  — •  said,  as 
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« 

he  arose  to  depart,  **  I  must  now  bid  yoa 
farewell,  for  a  time*  But  we  may  per- 
haps meet  again,  as  I  think  it  will  be  in 
my  power  to  procure  for  you  a  more 
eligible  employment.  Tell  me,  then,  can 
I  hear  of  you  from  the  master  of  this 
house  ?" 

«*  Yes,  Sir,  —  I  come  here  often :  for 
Mr.  Davis  is  a  kind*hearted  man,  and 
does  not  look  black  upon  me,  because 
I  am  poor  —  But  is  it  possible,  Sir,  that 
you  intend  to  interest  yourself  for  a  poo^ 
wanderer,  of  whom  you  know  nothing, 
but  from  his  own  report  ?*' 

"  I  do  intend  it  —  rely  upon  me.  And 
I  am  almost  sure  that  I  shall  succeed,'* 
replied  Henry.  Then,  calling  to  him 
the  child,  he  said,  **  Give  this  to  your 
daddy,  my  dear/' 

**  Here,  daddy,''  said  the  little  fellow 
—  "  here's  more  'ettow  money f  to  buy 
more  pith/  $003^ 

The  minstrel  held  out  his  hand.  But 
conceive  his  surprise  to  perceive  that 
Henry  had  given  the  chi^d  five  sovereigns ! 
The  poor  fellow,  unaccustomed  to  such 
generosity,   could    scarcely    credit    his 
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senses:  and  he  hastened  after  Henry, 
exclaiming  — 

"  Is  not  this  a  mistake.  Sir  ?  —  You 
could  not,  surely,  intend  to  give  me  all 
this  money,  in  addition  to  what  I  had 
before?*' 

"  I  certainly  did  intend  to  give  it 
to  you,"  he  replied.  —  "  So,  'pray,  put  it 
into  your  pocket,  and  consider  it  as  an 
earnest  of  what  I  mean  to  do." 

The  minstrel  was  silent  for  a  moment. 
—  Then,  clasping  the  child  to  his  heart, 
he  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  ex- 
claimed —  ^*  Maria !  dear,  injured  inno- 
cence !  dost  thou  behold  us  now  ?" 

Henry  was  much  affected  —  He  has- 
tened into  the  yard,  and  motioned  to  the 
minstrel  not  to  follow  him. 

*«  The  chaise  is  ready.  Sir,"  said  Phe- 
lim.  "  But  is  Your  Honor  going  alone  ?" 

"  Alone,  certainly.  —  Who  did  you 
suppose  was  going  with  me  ?" 

"  Might  I  spake  a  word  to  you.  Sir?" 
said  Phelim,  entering  the  house,  and 
moving  toward  a  little  parlour —*  while 
Henry,  curious  to  hear  what  he  had  to 
say,  instinctively  foUowed  him* 
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.  ^elim  shut  the  door,  and  then  said; 
in  a  sort  of  half  whisper. 

"  I  hope  you  won't  be  angry,  Sir,  at 
what  Pm  going  to  say.  But  I  was  think-^ 
lag  that  Your  Honor  would  be  after 
going  northward,  where  they  don't  bo- 
ther a  gentleman  with  a  parcel  of  ques- 
tions —  you  understand  me.  Sir  ?" 

*<  Indeed,  I  do  not,"  replied  Henry* 
—  "My  intention  is  to  return  imme- 
diately to  London.'* 

"  What !  and  lave  Miss  Trueworth 
here  ?  Och !  by  Saint  Patrick,  if  1  were 
in  Your  Honoris  place,  Pd  whisk  her  oflF 
to  Scotland,  and  ask  my  father's  consent 
when  I  came  home  again." 

««  Whisk  her  off  to  Scotland?"  re^ 
peated  Henry—  "  Ah !  would  to  Heaven 
that  were  possible !" 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Phelim  (who  was 
now  confirmed  in  a  suspicion  which 
struck  him  as  soon  as  he  understood  that 
Henry  was  going  alone)  "perhaps  Youi* 
Honor  may  be  running  a  little  short  of 
cash  just  now :  and,  if  so,  hero's  twenty 
pounds,  that  I  brought  with  me  firom 
home :  and,  if  you'll  be  after  spending 
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every  shilling  of  it,  PU  l>^  mightily 
obliged  to  you/* 

"No!  no!  my  good  fellow!*'  said 
Henry,  putting  back  Phelim's  hand  — 
"put  the  money  into  yoijr  pocket*' 

"  Don't  be  angry.  Sir,"  said  Phelim. 
—  •*  I  would  not  be  doing  any  thing  to 
ofiend  Your  Honor.  But,  knowing  you 
are  so  free —giving  away  your  money  as 
soQiv  and  sometimes  before  you  get  it 
yourself —  it  popped  into  my  head,  when 
we  were  coming  away,  that,  if  yoii 
should  chance  to  run  short  upon  the 
road,  this  might  serve  to  keep  us  jogging 
till  Your  Honor  could  get  a  fresh  supply/' 

Henry  —  who  was  much  penetrated 
with  this  mark  of  Phelim's  attention  and 
regard  —  said  with  a  smile  — 

"  I  sha'n't  soon  forget  this  offer,  Ph^r 
lim.  —  But,  my  good  fellow,  it  is  not 
(I  assure  you)  the  want  of  money  that 
occasions  me  to  return  to  town.  —  Miss 
Trueworth  would  not  go  to  Scotland,  or 
any  where  else,  without  her  father^s 
approbation.  And  so  let  us  talk  no  mpr$ 
of  it." 

Henry  th&n,    afler  paying   his  bill, 
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Stepped  into  the  chaise  —  telling  the 
driver  to  travel  at  a  moderate  pace,  and 
not  hurt  the  poor  horses. 

"I  wo'n't  hurt  'em,  Your  Honor," 
said  Jenkins :  "for,  as  you  cHrCi  in^a  hurry 
to  git  home,  we  can  take  our  time,  and 
look  about  us  a  bit.'' 

"So!"  (thought  Phelim,  as  he  followed 
Henry  to  the  chaise)  "  when  we  were 
coming,  my  master  never  thought  of  the 
horses.  But  now  he's  in  no  hurry,  it 
seems." 

"  What's  the  matter  ?"  inquired  Hen- 
ry, observing  Phelim  look  a  little  dull. 

"  Nothing,  Sir,"  replied  Phelim  — 
«*  only  I  was  just  thinking,  as  Your 
Honor  does  n't  mcme  to  go  northward^ 
that  we  might  as  well  be  getting  home 
as  fast  as  we  can.  But,  to  be  sure,  you 
know  best." 

"  I'm  not  very  anxious  to  get  home," 
said  Henry  —  «  but  I  perceive  you  are." 

Phelim  smiled. 

*«  Perhaps  you  have  a  sweetheart  there, 
Phelim,  who  is  anxiously  awaiting  your 
return." 

<<  Poor  men  must  not  think  much  about 
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sweetheartSi  Your  Honor-— though,  to 
be  sure,  they  have  eyes  as  well  as  their 
betters." 

**  Yes,  and  hearts,  too,  Phelim.  But 
tell  me,  who  is  your  sweetheart  ?  —  Does 
she  live  in  my  guardian's  family?'* 

"No,  Sir,  not  there.'' 

"Where,  then?" 

"  Your  Honor  has  seen  a  pretty  girl, 
who  brings  home  your  linen." 

"I  have.  —  You  have  a  good  taste, 
Phelim." 

"Why,  she's  a  pretty  crathur^  to  be 
sure.  Sir,  —  And  I  love  her,  because 
she's  so  good  to  her  mother." 

"You  are  right,  Phelim.  —  A  good 
daughter  will  make  a  good  wife.  —  And, 
if  she  loves  you". . . . 

"She  never  told  me  that  she  did. 
Your  Honor.  —  But,  when  1  talk  to  her, 
she  looks  as  if  she  liked  to  hear  me." 

"Happy  Phelim!"  ejaculated  Henry 
—  "  You  may  be  happy  —  You  love  and 
aie  beloved  —  You  can  marry  the  object 
of  your  choice  —  There's  nothing  to 
hinder  you." 

"  Yes,  one  thing — bad  luck  to  it !  — 
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that;  keeps  many  a  poor  man  single  till 
he's  grey,  Your  Honor  — Poverty.'' 

"  That  sha'n't  keep  you  single,  Phe*- 
lim.  —  In  a  few  months,  I  shall  be  of 
age :  and  then  I'll  put  you  in  some  way 
that  shall  enable  you  to  provide  for  a 
wife." 

<<Och!  great  luck  and  long  life  to 
Your  Honor!  —  that's  so  like  you. — 
But,  though  I  love  the  dear  crathur 
better  than  myself,  I  should  not  like  to 
be  laving  you.  Sir." 

••Well,  welli  Phelim!  we'll  talk  of 
that  some  other  time." 

At  this  moment,  a  turn  in  the  road 
gave  Henry  a  view  of  Mr.  Askew's 
house.  —  A  figure,  dressed  in  white, 
was  standing  at  one  of  the  windows.  — 
f*  Could  that  be  Emma?"—  He  was  not 
near  enough  to  ascertain  — ^  but  he  kept 
his  head  out  of  the  window,  as  long  as 
he  could  get  a  glimpse  of  the  house : 
and,  when  it  at  length  receded  from  his 
view,  he  threw  himself  back  in  the  chaise, 
without  uttering  a  woril. 

"That  fellow  creeps  along,  as  if  b^ 
was  following  a  hearse,"  said  Phelim. 
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"Does  he?"  replied  Henry —  "  I 
thought  he  drove  at  a  grdat  rate,  just 
now.  But,  as  you  are  anxious  to  get 
home,  you  may  tell  him  to  go  a  little 
faster/* 

**  Thank  you,  Sir,'*  said  Phelim.  Then 
(putting  his  head  out  of  the  window, 
and  bawling  to  Jenkins)  "Faith,  now, 
and  you  seem  to  be  taking  a  comforta- 
ble nap  there  —  Will  you  be  after  telling 
us  your  drames  /" 

"  Nap  !'*  repeated  Jenkins — "  I  scorils 
your  words—  I  tJoorrCt  taking  no  nap  at 
all  —  But  you  know  your  master  said  he 
wortCt  in  7io  hurry." 

"  Och !  by  the  powers,  'tis  no  matter 
to  you  how  long  we  are  upon  the  road," 
muttered  Phelim  —  "  for  my  master  must 
pay  for  it :"  then  (raising  his  voice)  "  But 
His  Honor  wishes  you'd  be  jogging  a 
little  faster  now.  —  Sure,  you  know, 
there's  raison  in  roasting  eggs." 

*^Come  along!"  said  Jenkins  —  put- 
ting his  horses  into  a  brisk  trot.  —  And 
Henry,  having  again  thrown  himself 
back  in  the  chaise,  continued  to  muse 
on  Emma  and  his  father's  mysterious 
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refusal  —  without  interruption,  till  they 
stopped  to  change  horses. 

Nothing  material  occurred  during  their 
journey.  —  But,  when  Henry,  fatigued 
and  dispirited,  reached  the  house  of 
his  guai*dian,  he  found  that  gentleman 
in  eompany  with  a  person  who  is  of  too 
much  consequence  in  this  little  history, 
to  be  brought  in  unceremoniously  at  the 
conclusion  of  a  chapter. 
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CHAP.  XXIX. 

BITTER   REMINISCENCES. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening,  when  Phelim 
made  the  street  resound  with  the  knock 
which  announced  the  return  of  his  mas- 
ter :  and  Mrs.  Wilson,  who  happened 
just  then  to  be  in  the  hall,  opened  the 
door. 

"  How  are  you,  my  good  nurse  ?*'  said 
Henry,  shaking  her  cordially  by  the 
hand. 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Henry !  Oh !  I*m  so 
glad  to  see  you !  —  I  was  afraid  some- 
thing had  happened  to  you  :  and  Pd 
such  an  odd  dream  last  night  —  it  put 
me  all  of  a  twitter.  I  knew  something 
strange  would  come  of  it.*' 

"  But  nothing  strange  has  come  of  it, 
if  it  concerned  me,*'  said  Henry  with  a 
smile. 

"  Has  not  there  indeed  ?"  replied  Mrs, 
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Wilson,  with  a  look  of  much  meaning. 
<*  You'll  see  that,  by  and  by.*' 

"Is  that  Henry?*'  inquired  True- 
worth,  opening  the  door  of  the  parlour. 

—  "  Come  in,  *pray.  — You  are  welcome 
home/' 

As  Henry,  with  his  hat  in  his  hand, 
entered  the  room,  a  gentleman,  who 
was  to  him  a  stranger,  arose  from  his 
seat,  and  advanced  toward  him  with 
extended  arms*  Their  eyes  met  —  "  My 
son  1  my  son !"  faintly  ejaculated  the 
stranger:  and  Henry,  in  the  next  mo- 
ment, was  clasped  in  the  embrace  of  his 
father. 

For  a  while,  they  were  both  too  much 
agitated  to  speak.  —  Henry  was  the  first 
to  regain  composure:  and,  while  Sir 
Charles,  who  had  staggered  to  a  sofa, 
sat  with  his  eyes  rivetted  on  the  face  of 
his  son,  the  latter  exclaimed  ~- 

"  Do  I  then  at  length  behold  that 
parent,  of  whom  I  have  heard  so  much 

—  and  whose  blessing  I  have  for  so  many 
years  languished  to  obtain  ?  Oh !  my 
father !  speak  to  me  —  speak  —  and 
say"  .... 
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•'What  a  likeness!'*  interrupted  Sir 
Charles,  whose  byes  were  still  fixed  upon. 
Henry's  face— ''Oh  God!  it  is  too 
much!  Matilda!  cruel  Matilda!  where 
art  thou  now  ?" 

"  Oh !  Sir  !'*  exclaimed  Henry  —  •*  1 
have  been  told  that  I  resemble  my  ill- 
fated  mother:  but  I  shall  regret  that 
resemblance»  if  it  occasions  pain  to 
you." 

"  Pain !''  repeated  Sir  Charles  —  "  *Tis 
torture !  'tis  agony !  — Yet  think  not  that  1 
shall  love  you  less.  —  See!  see!'*  (taking 
a  miniature  from  his  bosom)  •'  for  twenty 
years  have  I  cherished  —  weakly  cherish- 
ed this  inanimate  resemblance.  —  Think, 
then»  how  I  shall  value  you,  her  living 
image." 

••  How  beautiful!"  said  Henry  (gazing 
on  the  portrait)  **  What  eyes !  what  ex^ 
prossion !  And  this  -—  this  is  my  mother ! 
Dear  injured  excellence !"  he  continued, 
(kissing  the  picture)  **  Oh !  could  I  but 
behold  thee,  and,  on  my  knees,  declare 
my  conviction  of  thy  innocence !  Yes, 
Sir !"  seeing  his  father  about  to  reply  — 
<«  though  the  fiend,  who  planned  the 
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destruction  of  my  mother,  succeeded  in 
blasting  her  fame,  I  would  stake  my  life 
upon  her  purity  :  and  I  e^ist  but  in  the 
hope  of  proving  it/' 

*«  Noble  boy  V  exclaimed  Sir  Charles 
—  **  Oh !  how  I  love,  how  I  honor  this 
enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  a  mother! 
And  would  to  Heaven  I  dared  to  hope, 
that ....  But,  no  !  no !  it  is  impossi- 
ble !  Could  I  doubt  tlie  evidence  of  my 
own  ears,  of  my  own  eyes  ?  The  proofs 
were  damning  —  But  let  me  not  think  of 
them  —  'tis  agony  —  'tis  madness  !" 

Henry  was  silent.  —  He  feared  that  he 
might  increase  his  father's  agitation,  who 
had  thrown  himself  back  on  the  sofa,  and 
covered  his  face  with  his  handkerchief. 

"  Say  no  more  on  this  subject,"  said 
Trueworth  to  Henry —  "  Your  zeal  in  the 
cause  of  a  mother  does  honor  to  your 
heart :  and  I  cannot  blame  you  for  that 
warmth  which  I  have  myself  encouraged. 
But  spare  — for  the  present  at  least, 
spare  the  feelings  of  your  father.  —  And 
now,  Henry,  tell  me,  where  have  you 
been  ?" 

Sir  Charles,  as  Trueworth  asked  tj^ 
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^H^tioQy  took  the  handkerchief  from  his 
eyes,  and  iq)peared  to  await,  with  much 
anxiety,  the  reply  of  his  son. 

Henry^  however,  did  not  speak, 

"  Be  candid,  Henry,'*  said  Trueworth 
—  <<  I  suspect  that  you  have  been  into 
Devonshire." 

**  I  have.  Sir/' 

*•  And  did  you  see  my  daughter  ?''  . 

*•  I  did.  Sir/' 

«^  And  now,  Henry,  tell  me  with  your 
usual  sincerity  —  with  that  candor  which 
has  endeared  you  to  me  more  and  more 
— *  what  has  been  the  result  of  your  in- 
terview with  my  poor  girl  ?*' 

*<  I  will  tell  you,  Sir.  —  But,  first,  let 
me  disclaim  all  merit  on  the  score  of 
candor :  for,  Emma  would  (I  know)  her« 
selC  explain  every  thing  that  occurred.—* 
She  tcdd  me,  such  had  been  your  conu 
mand,  and  that  she  would  not  disobey 
you." 

Henry  then  related  all  that  had  oc- 
curred at  the  masquerade.  But,  when 
he  mentioned  that  he  had  been  permitted 
tQ  see  Emma  at  Mr.  Askew's,  True- 
.worth  hastily  inquired  -^ 

VOL.  II.  I 
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**  Did  Emma  consent  to  see  you 
alone  ?'* 

'^  No,  indeed :  she  was  not  so  indul* 
gent.  —  Mr.  Askew  was  present.*' 

«  'Tis  well.  —  Proceed.*' 

"  I  will.  Sir.  —  I  could  not  deceive 
you,  if  I  were  inclined  to  do  so.  —  I 
urged  Emma,  in  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Askew,  to  give  me  her  hand  as  soon  as 
1  should  be  of  age.— I  could  not  forbear 
to  make  this  request  —  It  was  my  only 
hope.  —  But" 

"  But  what?" 

**  Alas,  Sir!"  replied  Henry  deject- 
edly—-" you  know  too  well  your  power 
over  the  mind  of  my  Emma.  —  She  will 
do  nothing  without  your  consent." 

Sir  Charles  —  who,  during  this  con- 
versation, had  been  entirely  silent, 
though  his  countenance  had  expressed 
his  admiration  of  Henry's  candor  —  now 
said,  in  a  voice  that  evinced  his  emo- 
tion— 

**  I  feel,  Henry,  that  you  must  con- 
sider, and  perhaps  even  hate,  me  as  a 
tyrant.  But,  if  you  knew  or  could  con- 
ceive the  half  of  what  I  endure  at  this 
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moment,  you  would  forgive  and  pity 
me.'* 

*«  Oh,  my  father!**  said  Henry  — 
"  suspect  me  not  of  hating  ^you.  —  My 
guardian  early  taught  me  to  knowy  and 
to  know  was  to  love  you*  But,  oh  Sir  I 
you  have  never  seen  my  Emma.  —  When 
you  do,  and  have  an  opportunity  to  ap- 
preciate her  worth,  you  will,  you  must^ 
consent  to  my  happiness.'* 

"  You  forget  that  I  have  vowed**. . .  ^ 

*«  Mysterious  vow!**  exclaimed  Henry* 
— "  But  there  are  some  oaths,  more 
honored  in  the  breach  than  the  ob- 
servance. —  And,  oh !  if  you  would  not 
drive  me  to  distraction,  give  me  at  least 
some  hope.** 

"  Spare  me,  Henry  —  urge  me  no 
more  —  I  cannot  bear  it!  —  Time  will 
explain  what  now  appears  so  mysterious : 
and  I  venture  to  predict,  that  you,  my 
friend  Trueworth,  and  his  amiable  daugh-. 
ter,  will  thank  me  hereafter  for  what  now 
seems  harsh  and  tyrannical.** 

"  *Thank  you  ?**  repeated  Henry  re- 
proachfully —  **  No!  no!  I  can  never, 
thank  you  for  separating  me  from  onewho^ 
I  2 
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from  my  earliest  recollection,  has  to  me 
been  every  thing.  Reflect,  Sir,  that  my 
guardian  never  entertained  a  doubt  of 
your  consent:  and,  secure  (as  I  be- 
lieved) of  that,  I  have  long  considered 
Emma  to  be  as  much  mine,  as  if  the 
priest  had  in  reality  joined  our  hands.  — 
Think,  then,  my  dear  father,  what  we 
must  both  endure,  to  be  thus  suddenly 
torn  asunder  —  separated,  we  know  not 
why  — and  that,  too,  at  the  moment 
when  we  had  hoped  to  be  so  soon  united 
for-ever." 

Sir  Charles  started  from  his  seat  — 
Cold  drops  stood  on  his  brow  —  agita- 
tion  convulsed  every  feature.  —  He 
paced  the  room  with  hasty  steps  — gazed 
for  a  moment,  without  speaking,  on  the 
portrait  of  Matilda,  which  had  not  yet 
been  returned  to  its  place.  Then,  rai^g 
his  eyes  to  heaven  with  a  look  of  agony, 
he  again  sunk  on  the  soSb^  and  covered 
his  face  with  his  hfmds. 

"  Oh,  Heaven!'*  exclaimed  Henry— 
«  what  have  I  done  ?  Speak  to  me,  my 
dear  Sir !  — speak  —  and  say  you  fergive 
me»— ^I  fear  I  have  b$en  too  warm« 
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But»  oh  God  1  you  know  not  what  I 
suffer.'' 

«•  Not  know  what  you  suffer?*'  re- 
peated Sir  Charles  in  a  vmce  scarcely 
audible.  —  •«  Oh !  yes  I  yes !  I  know  it 
but  too  well.  —  But  desist,  Henry  — 
Every  word  you  utter,  draws  blood  from 
wounds  which  neither  time  nor  absence^ 
nor  pride  more  powerful  than  either, 
have  been  sufficient  to  heal«  —  Not  know 
what  you  suffer !  Are  you  then  yet  to 
leani,  that  I  have  loved  like  you  — -  and, 
like  you,  believed  that  the  object  of  that 
love  was  all  perfection.  —  You  lament 
tbe  loss  of  a  mistress:  but  may  you 
never,  never —like  your  miserable  father 
-—be  condemned  to  mourn  the  estrange- 
ment-—the  degradation,  of  a  wife! 
never,  like  him,  have  your  eyes  blasted 
with  beholding  that  wife- the  mother, 
too,  of  the  innocent  who  bears  your  name 
—locked  in  the  embrace  of  another! 
I  have  seen  this,  Henry  — -  nay,  even  now 
I  see  it— Oh!  would  to  Heaven  that 
these  eyes  had,  in  the  same  moment, 
been  closed  on  all  earthly  objects !" 

"  Compose  yourself,  my  dear  father  !'* 
I  3 
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said  Heniy,  —  *«  My  mother  is  not  what 
you  believe — And  I  shall  yet*' .... 

**  Peace,  Henry!*'  interrupted  True- 
worth—"  I  command  you,  say  not 
another  word.  —  You  would  endeavour 
to  lessen  the  agitation  of  your  father : 
but,  believe  me,  you  will  only  in- 
crease it.'* 

Trueworth  then  introduced  a  variety 
of  subjects,  and  continued  to  talk  almost 
incessantly,  until  supper  was  announced-— 
and,  at  an  early  hour,  they  separated, 
and  retired  to  their  apartments. 

On  the  landing-place  which  led  to  his 
chamber,  Henry  found  Mrs.  Wilson,  who, 
on  seeing  him,  exclaimed  — 

"  Now,  didn*t  I  tell  you,  Mr.  Henry, 
that  my  dream  boded  something  ?  — ^  Oh ! 
I*m  such  a  fatal  dreamer !  —  And  I 
dreamed'* .... 

««  Excuse  me,  my  dear  Mrs.  Wilson,** 
said  Henry,  with  a  smile  of  the  utmost 
good-humour :  *<  but  you  shall  (if  you 
please)  defer  telling  me  your  dream  till 
to-morrow :  for,  at  present,  I  assure  you, 
I  feel  a  little  fatigued,  and  am  disposed 
to  dream  myself." 
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•«  Weill  God  bless  you,  then !  And  I 
hope  you'll  sleep  sound  :  and  I  hope  my 
poor  dear  good' master,  Sir  Charles,  will 
do  so  too.  Lord  love  him !  what  a  many 
years  it  is  since  I  see  him.  But  I  knew 
him  the  minute  I  set  my  eyes  upon  him ; 
though,  to  be  sure,  he  isn't  what  he 
was.  Trouble  alters  the  best  of  us :  and 
I  dare  say  the  sight  of  you  has  made  hi$ 
heart  quite  full  again.  For  you  are  so 
much  like  what  my  lady  was,  twenty 
years  ago.  —  Oh!  bless  her  sweet  face! 
I  wish  I  could  see  it  once  again — and 
I  sometimes  think  I  shall  soon :  for  it 
was  only  the  night  before  last,  that  I  had 
quite  a  petickler  dream  about  her,  too. 
Let  me  see— What  was  it?  Oh!  I 
dreamed  that  she  and  you  —  No  —  that 
wasn't  it  —  that  you,  and  she,  and".. . . 

"  Well  I  well !  tell  me  to-morrow : 
and  then,  if  you  should  have  any  extra- 
ordinary dream  to-night,  you  can  tell 
them  all  at  once.  —  Good  night !" 

"  Good  night.  Sir!"  replied  Mrs. 
Wilson,  in  a  tone  which  spoke  her  dis- 
appointment at  not  being  permitted  to 
tell  her  dream. 

I  4 
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"  The  owld  lady  is  mighty  fond'  of 
talking  about  her  dromes,'*  said  Phelim, 
as  he  followed  his  roaster  into  his  apart^ 
ment.  **  But  it  is  not  quite  fair  to  keep 
others  awake,  while  she's  dramng  her- 
self/' 

**  She's  a  good  soul,  phelini,  and  you 
must  not  speak  disrespectfully  of  her  in 
my  hearing.-^ But  I  can  dispense  with 
your  attendance  to-night :  and  I  conclude 
you'll  be  glad  to  go  to  bed." 

"  'Thank  you,  Su:^  and  I  think  I 
shall  be  dramng  of  Your  Honor's  &tfaen 
What  a  fine  man!  Upon  my  consdencey 
lie  looloi  as  young  m»  joa,  Sir»  in  the 
back." 

Henry  smiled—  ^Good  night,  Phelim ! 
I  wish  to  be  alone." 

«*  Good  night.  Sir!"  replied  Pbeliin, 
shutting  the  door,  and  leaving  Henry 
to 

^*  To  what?"  exclaims  a  sentimental 
Miss  of  eighteen.  —  «*  Not  to  sleep :  for 
he  is  in  love  —  and  lovers" .... 

£ven  lovers,  when  fatigued  with  tra- 
velling, or  long-continued  applicatiots 
have  been  known  to  sleep.     Hear  it» 
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fair  maid !  and  wonder !  —  And,  though 
I  should  be  sorry  to  lessen  Henry 
Stanly  in  the  opinion  of  the  most  ro- 
mantic of  my  young  readers,  candor 
compels  me  to  acicnowledge  that  he  really 
did  sleep. 

"  Aye — toward  morning,  I  suppose 
—worn  out  with  grief  and  anxiety— r 
he  dropped  into  to  uneasy  slumber,  and 
dreamed  of  the  lovely  Emma  True- 
worth/^ 

Possibly.  —  But  Henry  never  told  his 
dreams.  --How,  then,  should  I  know 
them? 
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CHAR  XXX. 

THE   GAMBLER* 

X)uRiKa  breakfast  the  next  morning, 
while  Henry  was  relating  the  story  of 
the  poor  minstrel  to  his  father  and 
Trueworth,  the  latter  exclaimed  — 

"  Though  I  regret,  on  ray  poor  girPs 
account,  your  visit  to  the  country, 
Henry,  it  was  a  fortunate  occurrence 
for  this  poor  fellow,  for  whom  I  will  im- 
mediately endeavour  to  obtain  some  em- 
ployment He  is  a  good  accomptant, 
you  say." 

"  He  told  me,  himself,  that  he  was 
a  tolerable  one,*'  replied  Henry  —  "  and 
I  do  not  think  him  at  all  inclined  to 
overrate  his  own  acquirements.*' 

"  A  thought  strikes  me,**  observed 
Sir  Charles  (who  had  learned  the  op- 
pression and  cruelty  that  his  steward  had 
been  guilty  of)  "  I  will  go  down  to 
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Stanly  Hall  —  dismiss  that  scoundrel, 
Thompson — and  appoint  this  poor  fellove 
as  his  successor.  —  But  can  you  tell  me, 
Henry,  in  what  part  of  Cornwall  he 
resided?" 

"  No,  Sir  —  I  did  not  inquire.  But  I 
can  write  to  the  master  of  the  White 
Lion,  and  obtain  the  necessary  infor- 
mation.'' 

"  Do  so :  for,  as  it  is  an  oflSce  of  gfeat 
trust,  it  will  be  proper  to  ascertain  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  his  statements." 

«  Ah,  Sir !"  replied  Henry  —  "I  have 
no  doubt"  .... 

"  Nor  would  I  wish  to  inspire  you 
with  doubt^^*  said  his  father.  —  "  Distrust 
is  the  curse  of  maturity :  it  were  pity  it 
should  poison  the  enjoyments  of  youth. 
But  I  consider  it  requisite  to  make  some 
inquiries.  —  Remember,  that  my  tenants 
have  suffered  severely  from  the  miscon« 
duct  of  my  present  steward :  and,  for 
their  sakes,  it  is  incumbent  upon  me  to 
be  cautious  in  the  choice  of  a  successor." 

"  I  feelthe  full  force  of  that  ob- 
sej^ation,  my  deaf  Sir,"  replied  Henry— 
«  though,  upon  second  thoughts,  I  will 
I  6 
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not  apply  to  the  master  of  the  ion  on  the 
sabject.  —  He  might,  perhaps,  bj  some 
unguarded  remarks,  hurt  the  poor  fellow^s 
feelings :  and,  to  wound  a  heart  already 
half  broken  by  sorrow,  would  indeed  1^ 
a  refinement  in  cruelty/' 

<<  Spoken  like  yourself,  my  dear 
Henry  !**  said  Trueworth  —  **  and  we 
must  think  of  some  other  method  of 
making  those  inquiries/' 

"  Ah,  Trueworth!*'  exclaimed  Sir 
Charles  —  "every  word  that  falls  from 
the  lips  of  my  son,  shows  me  more  and 
more,  how  infinitely  I  am  indebted  to 
you,  who  have  been  the  preceptoi-  and 
guardian  of  his  youth.  -^  Nay,  look  not 
at  me  thus  reproachfblly  — - 1  know  that 
you  are  thinking  of  your  daughter—* 
and'* .  •  •  •  He  paused  —  then  added  -^ 
**  Trueworth!  we  have  known  each  other 
kmg  apd  intimately ;  venture  to  confide 
in  me  a  little  longen  Endeavour  to  be* 
Heve  that  I  am  not  ungrateful ;  and  per- 
haps » •  •  •  But  what  was  I  going  to  say? 
m^Ijei  us  talk  <^  something  else/' 

*<<  With  all  my  heart,"  said  Truewortl^ 
while  Henry -^  who  cauj^  hope  from 
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the  ambiguity  of  his  father's  last  words 
—fixed  his  eyes  on  his  face,  with  a  look 
so  expressive  of  what  he  felt  at  the  mo- 
menty  that  Sir  Charles  was  evidently  dis- 
tressed and  embarrassed)  as  he  hastily 
said— * 

*«  Henry !  if  you  would  not  entirely 
drive  me  from  you,  be  silent  on  this  sub* 
jcct  —  for  the  present,  at  least.  —  Fear 
not  that  I  shall  be  unmindful  of  your 
happiness  —  It  is  dearer  to  me  —  bedieve 
me— far  dearer  —  than  my  own.  — •  And 
now,  come,  I  wish  to  introduce  you  to 
some  friends  of  mine  this  morning.  But 
we  will  pay  our  first  visit  to  the  Mar- 
chioness of  Ro8emont~-Have  you  seen 
her  Ladyship  lately  ?** 

**  I  saw  her  the  day  before  I  quitted 
London :  and  she  requested  that  I  would 
give  her  the  earliest  notice  of  your  ar* 
rival." 

'<  She  is  an  amiable  woman,''  replied 
Sir  Charles — "  and  I  am  really  impatient 
to  pay  my  respects  to  her.  —  Trueworth, 
wiU  you  accompany  us  ?" 

Tmeworth  replied  that  he  could  not 
have  that  pleasure,  as  he  expected,  that 
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i]fiorniDg»  to  receive  a  visit  from  an  old 
friend,  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  some 
years. 

As  soon  as  they  had  finished  their 
breakfast,  Sir  Charles  and  Henry  bent 
their  steps  toward  Portman  Square,  where 
the  Marchioness  resided,  when  in  town. 

It  was  now  the  latter  end  of  May :  and 
the  streets  in  that  part  of  the  Metropolis 
were  beginning  to  wear  a  deserted  ap- 
pearance: and,  when  they  reached  the 
house  of  the  Marchioness,  they  were  in- 
formed that  she  had,  the  day  before, 
quitted'  London  for  her  seat  in  Stafford- 
shire. 

i  Sir  Charles  was  much  disappointed: 
and  he  was  expressing  that  disappoint- 
ment to  Henry,  as  they  turned  from  the 
i]oor  — •  when  a  coarse,  vulgar-looking  old 
woman  (who  had  been  talking  to  her 
Ladyship's  porter,  as  Sir  Charles  left 
his  card)  overtook  them,  and  said  — 

"  How  do  you  do,  Sir  Charles  Stanly  ? 
I  hope  you  are  well.  —  'Tis  many  years 
since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  — 
Indeed,  I  believe  you  have  never  been 
in  England  since  that  shocking  affair  J' 
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*«  I  beg  your  pardon,  Madam/*  repli- 
ed Sir  Charles  (endeavouring  to  speak 
with  composure)  "  but  I  really  do  not 
know  who  it  is,  that  has  done  me  the 
honor  of  this  recognition.** 

**  Not  know  me  ?  Bless  me !  that*s 
strange  — I  have  often  seen  you  and 
Lady  Stanly  at  the  house  of** .... 

"  Pray,  Madam,**  said  Henry,  inter- 
rupting her .... 

"  Well  1  I  beg  pardon.  —  To  be  sure, 
*tis  very  natural  for  Sir  Charles  to  feel 
uncomfortable,  when  he  hears  the  name 
of  La  ...  .  Dear  me !  it  was  just  out 
again,  I  declare.  —  But  what  was  I  talk- 
ing about?  Oh! .now  I  recollect— I 
was  going  to  say  that  I  have  often  seen 
you,  Sir  Charles,  and  ....  and  ....  Bless 
me !  was  ever  any  thing  so  silly  ?  —  Well, 
Sir !  I  have  often  seen  you  at  the  bouse 
of  my  friend,  the  Marchioness.** 

"  If  you  have  the  honor.  Madam,'*  said 
Henry  (who  perceived  that  his  father 
was  much  agitated)  <<  to  c^l  the  Mar- 
chioness  your  friend,  I  am  surprised  that 
I  have  never  had  the  pleasure  to  meet 
you  before  i  as  I  often  pay  my  respects 
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to  her  Ladyship.  —  Allow  me,  however, 
to  know  by  what  name  I  may  address 
you/* 

•*  My  name  is  Dashwood  now,*'  replied 
the  lady  — "  though,  when  you.  Sir 
Charles,  quitted  England,  it  was  Blight- 
worth  :  and  I  used  to  call  at  your  house, 
to  visit  Miss  Clayton,  who  was  an  ulti- 
mate friend  of  mine/* 

"  Miss  Clayton  a  friend  of  yours  !** 
exclaimed  Henry  eagerly — "Oh,  Madam ! 
then  perhaps  you  can  tell  me  where  she 
now  is/* 

"  Oh  dear !  no*  She*s  here  and  there 
and  every-where,  travelling  about  like 
the  wandering  Jew  — all  over  the  globe 
—  and  further^  for  aught  I  know. — In- 
deed, Tve  heard  nothing  of  her  for  years, 
till  the  other  day,  when  her  brother*s 
wife  (who,  by  the  by,  was  once  her  wait- 
ing-woman) had  a  letter  from  her,  dated 
from  the  top  of  the  Alps.  —  Only  think. 
Sir,  of  a  person  cUmbing  up  there  to 
write  letters !  I  protest  it  makes  my  head 
quite  dizzy  to  think  of  it.** 

<<  Did  she  mention  whither  she  in- 
traded  to  go  next  ?*'  inquired  Henry* 
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•*  Oh!  yies  —  She  said  she  was  going 
with  some  Turks  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
tomb  of  Mahomet,  that  vile  impostor, 
who  (you  know)  said  women  had  no 
souls,  and  allowed  his  followers  four  or 
five  wives,  and  as  many  mistresses  as 
King  Solomon  had —  How  abominable!'' 

"  The  Turks  are  not  remarkable  for 
delicacy,  certainly,  Madam^"  observed 
Henry —  "  but"  .  •  . . 

«*  Delicacy !"  interrupted  the  lady  — 
^*  delicacy,  indeed !  The  filthy  brutes ! 
—  I  declare,  I  bhish  to  think  of  any 
Christian  woman  travelling  about  with 
audi  wretdies,  who  think  of  nothing  but 
wickedness  in  this  worid  or  the  next; 
for  (you  know)  they  would  not  even 
want  to  go  to  heaven,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  sake  of  those  beautiful « •  •  What  do 
you  call  *em  ?** 

<<  Houries,  I  presume,  you  would  say. 
Madam/' 

"  Aye  —  that's  the  name  —  though 
I  dare  say  there's  no  such  things  —  And, 
for  my  part,  I  wonder  how  the  vile  fel- 
I0WS4  who  think  women  have  no  souls, 
can  expect  to  find  any  of  them  in  heaven." 
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"  Good  morning.  Madam  !^*  said  Sir 
Charles,  (who,  during  the  latter  part  of 
this  conversation,  had  been  silent  and 
abstracted)  "  Excuse  me  —  I  have  busi- 
ness** ....  and,  as  he  spoke,  he  turned 
toward  a  coffee-house  which  stood  near. 
But  Henry-— who  was  anxious  to  ob- 
tain further  information  concerning  Miss 
Clayton  —  said,  addressing  Mrs.  Dash- 
wood— 

"  I  would  take  the  liberty  to  call  up- 
on you.  Madam,  to  apologise  for  quitting 
you  thus  abruptly :  but  I  have  not  the 
pleasure  to  know  your  address.** 

A  handsome  face  <^— at  least,  in  her 
own  sex  —  was  no  passport  to  the  favor 
of  Mrs*  Dash  wood.  On,  the  contrary, 
she  professed  to  hold  beauty  and  its  pos- 
sessors in  sovereign  contempt.  Yet, 
maugrd  this  contempt,  she  deigned  to 
smile  graciously  on  the  elegant  young 
man  who  now  stood  before  her  —  and 
assured^  him  (as  she  presented  her 
card)  that  her  husband,  the  Honorable 
Captain  Dashwood,  would  at  all  times  be 
proud  to  see  Mr.  Stanly  —  For,  though 
Henry  had  not  been  introduced  to  her. 
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she  knew  him  —  having  frequently  seen 
him  in  company  with  Trueworth,  whom 
she  perfectly  recoUectedi  and  to  whose 
care  she  knew  he  had  been  consigned, 

Henry,  with  much  politeness,  thanked 
her  for  the  card :  and  then,  after  telling 
her  that  he  would  shortly  do  himself  the 
pleasure  of  waiting  upon  her,  he  bade 
her  good  morning,  and  followed  his  fa<^ 
ther  into  the  cofi^-house. 

"  My  dear  Henry,'*  said  that  gentle- 
man—  "I  stepped  in  here,  to  escape 
from  the  troublesome  loquacity  of  that 
disagreeable  woman.    But,  now  that  we 

arft    hpFP  —  f hn«gh     T    ran't    ilrint,    %vp 

must  call  for  something." 

«« Choice  wines,  gentlemen,*'  said  a 
waiter,  who  was  standing  by. 

"Well!  bring  a  bottle  of  Sherry^" 
said  Sir  Charles. 

*«  And,  d'ye  hear,  waiter  ?*'  said  a 
gentleman  (who  at  that  moment  entered 
the  same  box  —  and  who,  though  dressed 
in  the  first  style  of  fashion,  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  man  who  did  not  pay  that 
attention  to  cleanliness  which  Chester- 
field so  particularly  recommends)  "  D'ye 
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hear,  waiter  ?  bring  me  a  cup  of  strong 
coflfee :  for  my  head  akes  cursedly  j  and 
Tm  as  dizzy  as  a  tumbler  at  a  fair.  —  Let 
it  be  strong  —  damned  stroi^  —  mind 
that'*  (Then,  turning  to  Sir  Charles) 
"  Fine  weather,  Sir.  But  Town^s  cursed 
dull — ^No  body  stirring,  but  the  Nabs^ 
who  are  keepii^  a  sharp  look-out,  lest 
some  of  their  Jriends,  who  promised  to 
come^  should  to//— You  understand  me, 
eh?*' 

**  Indeed  I  do  not,*'  replied  Sir  Charles* 
"  But  I  think  I  know  you,  Sir.  Your 
name  is  Clayton,  I  believe*'^ 

<*  Ha.  my  dear  coz !  is  it  you  ?—  Glad 
to  see  you,  pos  —  Di<bi't  know  you  at 
first  ~-  Not  half  awake  (rubbing  his  eyes) 
But  how  long  have  you  been  in  I^laiul  ? 

**  Not  long:  and  allow  me  to  ask  you  the 
same  question.  For,  when  I  last  saw  you, 
you  know  you  promised  to  go  to  India/* 

^*  So  I  did  go  —  and  staid  there  some 
years.  But  the  climate  did  not  suit  — 
hot  as  hell!  — Came  off  in  a.devil  of  a 
hurry  —  And,  as  my  wife  wished  to  come 
to  England,  I  humoured  her  for  once/' 
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^«  Wife!  then  you  are  married?'* 

^  Yes,  yes— <- hooked  at  last — caught 
at  a  gilded  bait  —  Nothing  like  money 
in  this  worid  —  No  doing  without  it— 
Find  it  so  just  now —*  damned  poor, --^ 
Those  Hells  are  the  devil «— and  I  wish 
the  devil  had  some  of  them,  —  Lost  five 
hundred  last  night  at  one  sitting  — 
What  d'ye  think  of  that  ?  eh !  Cursed 
luck  — was  n*t  it?  But  you  never  play, 
I  think/' 

•*  Never,"  replied  Sir  Charles. 

"  Aye  —^you  are  wise  —  Not  a  mind 
to  go  to  hell  before  your  time. -~  You 
were  always  a  serious  sentimental  fellow* 
—  But  I  loved  fun  firom  my  cradle :  and, 
when  mj  old  dad  used  to  begin  to  lec« 
ture  me  upon  my  extravagance,  and  so 
forth  — I  used  to  silence  him  by  sing* 
ing  — 

**  Away  with  melancholy ! 
No  doleful  changes  ring"  • . . 

^«  But,  by  the  by,  Pm  not  in  a  singing 
humour  just  now  — Haven't  a  shiner 
left  —  And  Bell  —  she's  so  damned  stin- 
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gy  —  no  getting  much  out  of  hen  —  But 
come,  Charles,  I  know  you  have  more 
money  than  you  know  what  to  do  with. 

—  Accommodate  me  with  a  braqe  of 
hundreds  —  that's  a  good  fellow — and 
take  my  note.** 

**  I  should  be  as  well  satisfied  with 
your  word,**  replied  Sir  Charles.  —  **  I 
imagine  the  one  would  be  as  good  se- 
curity as  the  other.  But  to  what  pur-, 
pose  would  you  apply  the  money  ?  You 
know,  it  is  not  the  first  time  that  I**  • . . . 

«*  Well !  well !  never  talk  of  the  past. 

—  I  know  I  promised  to  reform — and  I 
did  try.  But  bad  habits  stick  to  one 
like  burs  — No  shaking  them  off — and 
now,  you  see,  I*m  grown  old  in  sin.** 

**  Old  and  incorrigible,  Clayton !  But, 
though  I  would  cheerfully  do  any  thing 
in  reason  to  save  you  from  destruction, 
I  don't  feel  disposed  to  give  money 
to** .... 

<*  The  devil,  eh  ?  —  Well,  but,  my 
dear  fellow,  I  want  this  to  keep  me  from 
the  devil  a  little  longer.  For,  upon  my 
soul,  if  somebody  doesn't  help  me  just 
now,    I  must  take  a  leaden  pill  — You 
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understand  me  ?  —  Lead  pays  debts  in  an 
honorable  way,  as  well  as  gold,  some- 
times/' 

"  Horrid  !*'  exclaimed  Sir  Charles  — 
"  You  make  me  shudder,  —  How  can  you 
talk  thus  coolly  of  rushing  into  the 
presence  of  the  Deity  ?  You  were  not 
always  an  atheist,  Clayton  —  But  I 
fear" .... 

"Don't  fearj  though  (entre  nous)  I 
have  long  endeavoured  to  shake  of  super- 
stition :  and  you  know  what  the  old^ong 
says  — 

*^  What  we  wish  should  be  true,  Hope  bids  us  be* 
lieve." 

^*But  you  can't  believe,  Clayton  — 
and,  depend  upon  it,  the  hour  will  ar- 
rive when" 

^<  Pshaw  !  nonsense !  No  preaching ! 
Had  enough  of  that,  when  my  old  dad 
was  alive.  And  my  aunt,  too,  (who,  you 
know,  made  me  her  heir,  because  my 
father  had  given  every  thing  to  that 
Jezebel  my  sister)  —  she  used  to  beg  me 
to  think  of  another  world.  —  Well,  God 
rest  her  soul  1  she  was  a  good  creature : 
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and|  if  there  is  such  a  place  as  heaven, 
I  dare  say  she's^  merry  enough  there 
now,  singing  hymns  — though,  by  the 
way,  she  had  no  notion  of  singing  when 
she  was  here/* 

"  You  shock  me,  Clayton.  —  This 
levity  is  unpardonable. —But,  neverthe- 
less, if  you  will  (when  you  are  in  your 
senses)  call  upon  me  at  Mr,  Trueworth's, 
I  shall  be  ready  to  serve  you,  if  I 
can  do  so  to  any  good  purpose.  But 
you  must  promise  to  turn  ypur  feet  from 
heUr 

"  Can*t  promise  that  —  Sha'n't  keep 
my  word,  if  I  do —  Go  to  it  again,  as  it 
were  by  instinct — But  come  now  — 
don't  be  ill-natured— lend  me  a  trifle — 
Pay  you  some  day  or  other.*' 

Sir  Charles  took  out  his  purse  —  <*  All 
that  this  contains,  is  at  ypur  service. 
But  will  you  give  me  your  word,  not 
to  go  to  the  gaming-house  immedi- 
ately?" 

^'  Aye !  aye !  1*11  promise  — So^ve  me 
the  money — and  VVL  go  home  to  bed ; 
for  I  have  been  up  all  night:  and 
the   din  of  bell  is  stiU  m  my  eajrs,-T 
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But  let  me  see*'  (opening  the  purse) 
^«  Ha  !  fifty  pieces !  Well !  thank  you, 
Charles  —  You  were  always  a  good- 
natured  fellow  — *  and  I  could  find  in 
my  heart  to  tell  — Yet,  no:  mum's 
the  word.  But,  apropos,  is  your  wife 
aUve  still?'* 

"  Good  God  !'*  exclaimed  Henry  (who 
saw  how  much  this  abrupt  mention  of 
his  mother  had  distressed  Sir  Charles) 
<•  how  can  you  t^lk  thus  ?'* 

"  Talk !  —  Jhere*s  no  harm  in  asking 
a  civil  question,  I  suppose*  —  Charles 
knows  me  of  old — What's  uppermost, 
18  sure  to  pop  out.  —  What  then  ?  'tis  all 
among  friends  —  a*nU  it  ?  eh !" 

<•  Come,  Henry,"  said  Sir  Charles 
(rising  from  his  seat)  **  let  us  go  now." 

"  Henry  ?  —  I  think  Bell  told  me  that 
your  son  was  called  Henry.  Is  this  he  ? 
Yes  —  I  see  he's  one  of  the  family  —  a 
fine  young  fellow,  faith  —  good  deal 
like  his  mother  —  Remember  her  well 
— prettiest  woman  I  ever  saw  in  my  life. 
—  Looked  like  an  angel.  — And  yet 
Bell  (who  was  always  as  ugly  as  the 

VOL.  II.  K 
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devil)  hoped  •  •  •  •  But  no  matter — must 
not  tell  tales/* 

«*  To  what  do  you  allude,  Sir?**  said 
Henry  —  ••  If  it  be  to  any  thing  which 
concerns  my  mother,  let  me  prevail  upon 
you  to  be  explicit.  —  You  are  (I  con- 
clude) the  brother  of  that  Miss  Clayton, 
whom  I  have  long  had  reason  to  su* 
spect  ...•*' 

««  Don*t  suspect,  my  dear  fellow;  — * 
Somebody  (Shakspeare,  I  think)  has 
said,  ^  Suspicion's  but^  at  best^  the 
coward's  virtue/  *' 

"  But,  Sir,  those  hints  concerning 
your  sister  have  awakened  in  my  mind 
a  degree  of  painful  curiosity.  —  You 
said'* .... 

«•  Never  mind  what  I  said.  —  I'm  a 
mad  fellow-^ and  talk  at  random.-^ 
Besides,  I'm  cursed  sleepy :  and,  if  I 
stay  any  longer,  I  shall  tell  you  my 
dreams — Good  morning  !•— Here,  waiter  J 
give  me  change.  But  your  cofiee 
was  damned  poor  stuff —  too  much 
water  —  Water's  cheap,  eh  !"  [then 
counting  his  change]  •*  um  I  um  1  charge 
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enough  for  it»  though,  «-*  Good  b'ye, 
Charles!'' 

He  then  quitted  the  house,  assuring 
Sir  Charles,  as  he  went,  that  he  would 
call  upon  him  soon. 

"  Ruined  past  redemption  V*  said  Sir 
Charles  to  Henry,  as  they  followed 
Clayton  into  the  street.  —  "See  there 
the  dreadful  effects  of  gaming!  Oh! 
my  son !  let  nothing  tempt  you  to  that 
fatal  —  that  degrading  vice.*' 

"I  think.  Sir,'*  replied  Henry  — "I 
may  venture  to  assure  you  that  nothing 
ever  will.  — *  I  have  an  instinctive  dread 
of  dice  —  and  have  never  yet  been 
tempted  even  to  take  a  peep  into  any  of 
those  places  which  are,  properly  enough, 
designated  Hells.  But  I  am  really  curi- 
ous to  learn  by  what  gradations  this 
man  (who  is,  I  understand,  a  distant 
relative  of  ours)  has  been  brought  so 
low.     Can  you  inform  me.  Sir?*' 

"  Not  entirely,*'  replied  Sir  Charles — 
"  as  I  have  not,  for  some  years,  seen,  or 
heard  any  thing  concerning  him.  But 
all  that  1  do  know,  I  will  teU  you.'' 

But  there  were  many  circumstances 
K  2 
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connected  with  the  life  of  Clayton,  of 
which  Sir  Charles  was  totally  ignorant : 
and  the  reader  will  find  them  fully 
detailed  in  the  next  chapter. 
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CHAP.  XXXI. 

THE  VALUE  OF  A   SECRET. 

It  has  been  mentioned  in  the  first 
volume  of  this  narrative,  that  young 
Clayton  (at  the  period  when  his  sister 
was  introduced  to  the  reader)  seldom 
saw  or  wrote  to  his  father,  but  to  obtain 
pecuniary  assistance.  And  it  may  be 
remembered,  that  Mr.  Clayton  (whose 
resentment  of  his  undutiful  conduct  was 
constantly  kept  alive  by  the,  as  it  were, 
inadvertent  remarks  of  the  artful  Isabella) 
was  at  length  wrought  upon  to  disin* 
herit  his  son— and  that  he  finally  be- 
queathed all  his  disposable  property  to 
his  daughter. 

Mr.  Clayton  had  sent  his  son  to  the 
university :  and  it  was  his  intention  to 
have  educated  him  for  the  church.  But^ 
unfortunately,  soon  after  he  entered 
college,  he  became  so  notorious  for 
X  3 
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indecorous  and  even  riotous  behaviour, 
that,  after  repeated  and  fruitless  admoni- 
tionsi  he  was,  at  length,  disgracefully 
expelled :  and,  at  the  age  of  nmeteen, 
he  returned  to  the  paternal  roof,  as 
ignorant  as  he  had  quitted  it 

Young  Clayton  was  extremely  hand- 
some :  and,  unhappily,  his  mother, 
though  an  amiable  woman,  was  not  en- 
tirely free  from  that  weakness,  which 
men  (with  what  justice,  I  presume  not 
to  determine)  impute  to  the  whole  sex. 
***-She  certainly  thought  too  much  of 
external  appearance:  and,  while  she 
admired  the  fine  person  of  her  son,  she 
would  frequently  (even  in  the  hearing  of 
his  sister)  lament  her  want  of  personal 
attractions;  which  was  (Mrs.  Clayton 
observed)  the  more  remarkable,  as  the 
members  of  both  families  •'--and  particu- 
larly of  Aer  cwi — had  been  famed  for 
extraordinary  beauty. 

These  incautious  and  injudicious  re- 
marks sunk  into  the  soul  of  the  vindic- 
tive Isabella-*- And  her  brother,  from 
being  first  an  object  of  envy,  became 
gradually  one  of  dislike :  and  that  dis- 
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like  his  own  levity  and  total  disregard 
for  the  feelings  of  his  sister  (whose 
personal  defects  he  ridiculed  without 
mercy)  at  length  converted  into  deep 
and  implacable  hatred. 

About  two  years  after  young  Clayton's 
expulsion  from  coll^e>  his  mother's 
brother,  who  had  acquired  a  large  for- 
tune by  trade,  died:  and  as  he  was 
a  bachelor*  he  bequeathed  his  property 
(with  the  exception  of  some  trifling 
l€^;acies)  to  his  nephew,  of  whom  (not- 
withstanding his  irregularities)  he  was 
extremely  fond.  For,  this  gentleman*— 
who  was  not  remarkable  for  penetration 
-—was  pleased  with  the  good-humour, 
which,  as  it  originated  in  want  of  feelin^^ 
young  Clayton  could  display  on  all  occa- 
sions ;  and,  while  he  laughed  heartily  at 
his  jokes,  he  would  often  express  his  con- 
viction, that,  when  his  wild  oats  were 
sown,  he  would  become  an  honor  to  his 
family. 

TI^  accession  of  property  led  ulti- 
mately to  the  ruin  of  young  Clayton, 
And,  from  the  moment  when  he  became 
possessed  of  it,  he  set  parental  authority 
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at  defiance. — His  father  and  mother  now 
seldom  saw  or  heard  of  him.  —  He  spent 
his  time  chiefly  in  the  Metropolis,  in  the 
society  of  profligate  men,  and  shameless 
women.  He  gamed  —drank,  —  swore- 
scoffed  at  social  and  moral  obligations : 
and,  when  elevated  with  the  jukre  of  the 
grape,  dared  even  to  ridicule  his  Maker. 

His  uncle's  wealth  —  which  had  been 
amassed  by  care  and  industry  —  was  soon 
dissipated :  and,  in  two  years  after  his 
'decease,  the  prodigal  was  again  com* 
pelled  to  seek  the  paternal  roof,  where 
he  found  his  mother  (whose  heart  had 
been  half  broken  by  his  misconduct)  in 
the  last  stage  of  a  decline.  She  died 
shortly  after  his  return  — conjuring  him 
with  her  latest  breath,  td  reform ;  and 
telling  him,  with  prq)hetic  solemnity, 
that  ruin  —  deep  and  irremediable  ruin 
in  this  world  and  the  next  *-  must  result 
from  a  perseverance  in  such  abandoned 
and  shameless  pursuits. 

Young  Clayton  promised  amendment 
And,  as  he  had  some  regard  for  his 
mother,  it  is  probable  that  he,  at  the 
moment,  intended  to  keep  his  word.  — 
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But,  alas !  in  one  week  after  her  funeral 

—  having  obtained  from  his  father  a 
pecuniary  supply— -he  returned  to  the 
Metropolis  —  relapsed  into  his  old  habits 

—  incurred  the  just  and  lasting  dis- 
pleasure  of  his  father  —  and  was  finally 
disinherited. 

For  a  year  or  two  after  Mr.  Clayton's 
decease,  this  thoughtless  profligate  coiip 
trived  to  exist  upon  the  n\oney  which  he 
derived  from  the  sale  of  a  small  freehold^ 
which  his  father  could  not  alienate,  and 
on  what  he  obtained  by  the  advantage 
which  his  skill  in  cards  and  dice  gave 
him  over  the  numerous  novices  who 
were  from  time  to  time  thrown  in  his 
way. 

But,  at  length,  Mr.  Clayton's  sister 
(who  had  always  considered  that  her 
brother  had  dealt  too  severely  with  bis 
son)  having  heard  of  his  embarrassments, 
sent  for  him  —  and,  after  a  suitable  ad- 
monition, told  him,  that,  if  he  would 
determine  to  abandon  his  wicked  com- 
panions and  profligate  pursuits,  she  would 
allow  him  a  yearly  income  during  her 
life ;  and,  if  she  discovered  that  he  really 
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r^ormedy  would  ultimately  make  him  ber 
heir. 

Young  Clayton  — who  had  learned 
cunning  from  adversity  —  promised  the 
good  lady,  with  a  semblance  of  sincerity 
by  which  the  wisest  mi^t  have  been 
deceived,  that  he  would  in  future  en- 
deavour to  be  all  that  she  could  wish. 
And  so  entirely  did  he  succeed  in 
blinding  her  to  his  real  conduct,  that  she 
actually  beUeved  him  to  be  reformed  — 
and  enjoyed  the  internal  satisfaction  of 
thinking  that  her  remonstrances  and 
encouragement  had  saved  him  from 
perdition. 

About  five  years  after  the  death  of  her 
brother,  the  good  old  lady  was  summoned 
to  a  better  world :  and  her  hopqfid  heir 
immediately  converted  the  property 
which  she  had  bequeathed  to  him  into 
ready  cash :  and,  having  contrived  to 
elude  the  vigilance  of  his  numerous 
creditors,  who  had  quietly  waited  for  her 
decease  «— he  set  off  for  the  Continent. 

There  he  lived  as  he  had  done  before : 
and,  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two,  when 
his  money  was  nearly  exhausted,  he  met, 
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aad  gladly  renewed  his  acquaintance 
withy  Su:  Charles  Stanly,  from  whom  he 
firequently  borrowed  considerable  sums, 
which  he  never  remembered  to  repay. 

Meantime  his  sister  — the  artful  and 
vindictive  Isabella  (who,  after  the  separa* 
tion  of  Sir  Charles  and  his  lady,  had 
followed  the  former  to  the  Continent) 
had  indeed  (as  Mrs.  Dashwood  told 
Uenry)  wandered  here  and  there  and 
every-where.  For  her  first  interview 
with  Sir  Charles  tended  to  convince  her 
that  the  happiness -— which  she  had 
hoped  might  be  hers,  when  she  had 
severed  him  from  the  lovely  Matilda  — 
was  as  far  off  as  ever }  as  that  gentieman 
—  though  deceived  by  the.  artful  tales 
which  she  fabricated  anew  to  the  preju* 
dice  of  his  lady  -—could  not  be  prevailed 
upon  to  repudiate  the  mother  of  his  son. 
And  he  expressed  his  determination  not 
to  do  so,  in  a  tone  so  firm,  and  in  lan- 
guage so  decisive,  that  Isabella  was  com- 
pelled to  relinquish  every  hope  —  an(|, 
perceiving  at  length  that  Sir  Charles 
rather  shunned  than  sought  her  society, 
she  determined  to  make  an  effort  to  drive 
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him  from  her  heart :  and,  to  that  end, 
she  had  journeyed  from  place  to  place  — 
mentally  cursing  that  inflexibility  which 
excluded  her  from  the  remotest  chance 
of  becoming  Lady  Stanly  —  and  deriving 
no  pleasure  from  her  nefarious  and 
diabolical  machinations,  save  the  flend- 
like  gratification  which  she  enjoyed  from 
the  conviction  that  she  had  destroyed, 
in  the  breast  of  the  unfortunate  Matilda, 
that  happiness  which  was  denied  to 
herself. 

To  her  brother's  applications  for  pecu- 
niary aid,  which  had  reached  her  from 
tim6  to  time,  she  had  never  condescended 
to  reply.  But  "  time  and  chance,  which 
happeneth  to  all,*'  ultimately  put  into 
the  hand  of  that  brother  a  rod  which  his 
sister  had  reason  to  dread :  for  she  knew 
enough  of  his  character,  to  apprehend 
that  he  would  (if  she  did  not  find  means 
to  conciliate  him)  use  it  without  mercy. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  Mrs. 
Wilson  mentioned  to  the  Marchioness 
and  Mrs.  Trueworth  her  belief  that  Miss 
Clayton's  maid  was  no  better  than  her- 
self. — The  good  woman  had  not  been 
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mistaken:  for  Mary  Palmer  was,  in- 
deed, as  artful  and  unprincipled  as  her 
mistress:  and  Isabella  had  found  her 
a  willing  and  able  assistant  in  every 
scheme  which  had  been  planned  and 
executed,  to  accomplish  the  ruin  of  the 
imprudent  and  unsuspecting  Matilda. 

That  they  finally  succeeded  in  their 
attempts  to  blast  the  character  of  their 
unfortunate  victim,  is  already  known. — 
How  they  efiected  it,  will  appear  here* 
after.  —  But,    from   the  moment  when 
Mary  Palmer  became  the  accomplice  of 
her  guilt,  Isabella  (to  her  great  regret 
and  mortification)  perceived  that  all  au- 
thority and  distinction  was  at  an  end. 
The  servant  knew  that  her  mistress  was 
in  her  power :  and  the  mistress  thence* 
forward  felt  that  she  was  herself  a  slave. 
Fortunately,    however,     (as  Isabella 
thought  at  the  time)  Mary  Palmer  sud- 
denly determined  to  go  to  India  in  quest 
of  a  husband ;  to  which  she  was  induced 
by  hearing  that  a  young  friend  of  hers, 
who  had  gone  thither  with  her  mistress, 
had,  shortly  after  her  arrival,  been  mar* 
ried  to  a  man  of  large  fortune.  . 
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Isabella  (who  was  impatient  to  be 
emancipated  from  that  tyranny  against 
which  she  feared  to  rebel,  yet  knew  not 
how  to  endure)  cheerfully  undertook  to 
provide  Miss  Palmer  with  every  neces- 
sary for  her  voyage  to  the  land  of  ma- 
trimonial speculation,  and  to  furnish  her 
with  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to  defray 
every  expense,  until  she  could  (if  she 
should  ultimately  fail  in  the  attainment  of 
her  object)  receive  remittances  from  Eng- 
land. 

To  India,  therefore,  in  a  few  months 
after  the  separation  of  Sir  Charles  and 
Matilda,  Miss  Palmer  went  And,  as 
the  market  happened  at  that  time  not  to 
be  overstocked  with  the  fair  votaries  of 
Hymen,  her  beauty  (for  she  had  beauty) 
obtained  for  her  the  notice  of  several 
gentlemen.  And  Mary,  like  a  prudent 
young  woman,  selected  for  her  partner 
—  not  the  handsomest,  the  youngest,  or 
the  wisest  of  her  suitors  -^  but  him  whose 
fortune  was  the  largest,  and  who— as 
he  was  her  senior  by  at  least  thirty-five 
years  —  would  (as  she  hoped)  probably 
leave  her  ere  long  in  quiet  possession  of 
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that  wealthy  which  she  was  so  anxious  to 
obtain. 

Mr.  Campbell^  then  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
seven,  led  to  the  altar  a  young  woman  of 
twenty-two,  who,  while  she  vowed  love 
and  obedience,  hated  him  in  her  heart. 
But  Mary  was  an  adept  in  dissimulation : 
and  Mr.  Campbell,  who  was  happy  in  a 
good  opinion  of  himself,  never  suspected 
Uiat  he  was  an  object  of  detestation  to 
the  woman  whom  he  had  raised  from 
comparative  indigence  to  all  the  enjoy- 
ment and  consequence  of  wealth ;  and 
whose  every  wish  he  made  it  his  study, 
not  only  to  gratify— but,  if  possible,  to 
anticipate. 

Mr.  Campbell  was  subject  to  severe 
attacks  of  gout :  and,  on  those  occasions, 
his  young  wife  would  condescend,  with 
her  own  fair  hands,  to  wrap  the  flannels 
round  his  feet»  and  arrange  the  pillows 
on  which  those  feet  were  rested.  —  Mr. 
Campbell  was  not  ungrateful  —  And 
when,  in  about  seven  yeai*s  after  their 
union,  his  old  enemy,  the  gout,  seised 
the  nobler  parts,  and  suddenly  put  a 
period  to  his  existence,  his  widow  found 
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that  he  had  left  her  uncontrolled  mistress 
of  the  great  bulk  of  his  possessions,  which 
amounted  to  at  least  three  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds. 

Weeds  are  the  most  unbecoming  things 
in  the  world :  and  perhaps  this  is  the 
reason  why  some  ladies  are  induced  to 
throw  them  aside  a  little  prematurely. 
Mrs.  Campbell  was  still  handsome :  and 
she  was  regretting  the  necessity  of  wear- 
ing a  dress  that  diminished  the  power  of 
her  charms  —  and  deliberating  what  to 
do  with  herself  and  her  money  —  when 
chance  introduced  her  to  Mr.  Clayton, 
who  —  having  expended  the  money  left 
him  by  his  aunt,  and  worn  out  even  the 
patience  of  Sir  Charles  Stanly  —  had  at 
length  consented  to  accept  an  employ* 
ment,  which  that  gentleman  had  procured 
for  him  in  India. 

Mrs.  Campbell  had  known  and  ad- 
mired Mr.  Clayton  in  England :  and  she 
was  therefore  much  pleased  at  this  op- 
portunity  of  renewing  her  acquaintance 
with  him  ;  while  he  —  who  had  come  to 
India  to  seek  his  fortune  —  was  delighted 
at  meeting  with  the  rich  widow,  whose 
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wealth  he,  from  that  moment,  set  down 
as  his  own. 

How  it  happened,  Cupid  alone  can 
tell :  but  certain  it  is,  that  the  still  hand* 
some  face  and  fine  form  of  Mr.  Clayton 
speedily  obtained  for  him  an  interest  in 
the  heart  of  the  fair  widow :  and,  the 
very  day  after  her  introduction  to  him, 
she  sent  for  her  milliner,  and  requested 
that  she  would  make  her  a  cap  of  a 
lighter  and  more  becoming  description 
than  those  which  she  had  been  compelled 
-to  wear  for  the  tedious  space  of  three 
calendar  months. 

The  woman,  who,  in  the  season  of 
youth  and  love,  can  coolly  calculate  on 
the  advantages  which  she  may  derive 
£rom  beauty  —  and  deliberately  deter- 
mine to  sell  that  beauty  to  the  highest 
bidder  —  will  not,  in  maturer  age,  suffer 
trifles  to  prove  a  bar  to  her  felicity :  and 
Mr.  Clayton,  therefore,  had  no  reason 
to  complain  of  the  cruelty  of  the  fair 
widow.  She  did  not  doom  him  to  a 
tedious  probation :  but,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  six  months  from  the  d^ath  of  Mr. 
Campbell,  she  consented,  in  contempt 
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of  all  appearances^  to  give  him  her  hand, 
and  made  him  if  not  the  happiest,  at 
least  one  of  the  wealthiest,  men  in  their 
vicinity. 

But  Clayton  was  a  gambler  —  and  his 
wife  soon  discovered  that  the  property 
c^  her  late  husband  would  be  speedily 
dissipated  by  the  folly  and  extravagance 
of  his  successor.  She  did  not,  however, 
apprehend  being  reduced  to  actual  dis- 
tress, as  she  had  (previous  to  her  mar- 
riage) secured  to  herself  an  income  of 
two  thousand  per  annum :  and  this  in* 
come  neither  entreaties  nor  threats 
could  induce  her  to  resign. 

Short-lived  indeed  was  the  felicity 
which  Mrs.  CampbeU  enjoyed  in  her 
union  with  Mr.  Clayton :  for,  \dien  she 
had  put  him  in  possession  of  her  property, 
he  had  not  even  the  delicacy  to  conceal 
beneath  the  semblance  of  regard  the  in* 
difference  which  he  felt  for  her  person. 
And  she  —  though  she  had  (as  she  said) 
married  for  love  -—  became,  in  her  turn, 
^ually  careless  about  him.  They  were, 
however,  perfectly  civil  to  each  other 
before  company;    nor  did  they  often 
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quarrel  whea  alone.— -No  doubts,  no 
jealousies,  disturbed  their  repose :  and, 
though  they  lived  under  the  same  roof, 
and  sometimes  met  at  the  same  table,  the 
lady  never  inquired  concerning  the  en- 
gagements  of  her  spouse  :  nor  was  he  — 
while  seeking  amusement  abroad  —  at  all 
solicitous  to  learn  in  what  manner,  or  in 
what  society,  his  wife  entertained  her- 
self in  his  absence. 

And,  though  it  may  excite  surprise 
that  a  couple  thus  mutually  indifferent 
should  continue  to  live  together— that 
surprise  will  be  diminished,  when  it  is 
recollected,  that  men,  who  framed  the 
jkiws,  framed  them  in  their  own  favor. 
A  man  may  desert  his  wife  with  im- 
punity :  or,  if  she  should  claim  the  pro* 
tection  or  ask  the  interference  of  the 
law,  what  will  it  do  for  her?  Simply 
adjudge  that  he  shall  allow  her  a  share 
—  a  very  inconsiderable  share  —  of  his 
income.  And,  should  he  fail  in  thaty 
she  may  (if  she  has  the  means)  again 
apply  to  that  law  —  the  spirit  and  even 
letter  of  which  he  may,  after  all,  find 
some    excuse    to   evade.     But   can    a 
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woman  —  unless  her  husband  consent  to 
it  —  quit  him  thus  easily  ?  No !  He  may 
pursue  her  —  he  may  forbid  any  body 
to  afford  her  shelter  or  protection :  and, 
unless  she  can  prove  that  he  has  treated 
her  with  cruelty,  personal  cmeity — the 
law  will  not  interiTere  in  her  behalf.  — 
Alas !  poor  woman !  hard  indeed  is  thy 
fate.  For,  though  men  of  sense  and 
feeling  would  disdain  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  power  which  the  law  gives  them 
over  their  partners  —  there  are  men  of 
little  minds,  (and  these  unfortunately 
are  too  numerous)  who  pride  themselves 
on  their  fancied  superiority  to  the 
weaker  sex:  and  the  woman  who  has, 
in  evil  hour,  vowed  obedience  to  a  man 
of  this  description,  will  find  the  bands 
of  Hymen  more  galling  than  the  fetters 
of  slavery. 

Even  such  a  one  was  Clayton  -*-  proud 
of  the  name  —  but  destitute  of  the 
virtues  that  give  dignity  to  man  —  he 
knew  that  his  prerogative  gave  him  a 
giant's  strength ;  and  he  ungenerously 
used  it  like  a  giant.  And  when,  in  a 
few  years  after  their  marri^ige,  he  had 
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squandered  in  profligate  and  degrading 
pursuits  that  wealth  which  his  imprudent 
partner  had  given  him  with  herself—^ 
be  had  recourse  to  every  art  which 
his  imagination  could  suggest,  to  induce 
her  to  relinquish  her  settlement.  But 
his  endeavours  were  vain  —  Mrs.  Clayton 
was  firm  in  her  refusal :  and,  as  he  could 
not  persuade  or  intimidate  her  to  give 
up  her  income,  he  meanly  resqlved  to 
tive  with  her  and  partake  of  its  ad- 
vantages. 

But  he  had  contracted  debts,  which 
he  was  unable  to  discharge :  and,  as  his 
creditors  grew  clamorous,  he  suddenly 
discovered  that  the  climate  (as  he  told 
Sir  Charles)  was  as  hot  as  hell :  and,  one 
morning,  while  they  were  at  breakfast, 
he  told  Mrs.  Clayton  with  his  usual 
mmduiancei  that  she  must  hold  herself 
in  readiness  to  decamp  without  beat  of 
drum. 

Mrs.  Clayton— who  had  long  wished 
to  revisit  her  native  land-*- prepared  for 
her  departure  without  delay :  and,  ^very 
thing  being  speedily  arranged,  they  were. 
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in  the  course  of  a  few  months^  safely 
wafted  to  the  British  shore. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  Isabella  was 
apprised  of  the  power  which  her  brother 
had  acquired  over  herself.  For,  as  Mrs. 
Clayton,  shortly  after  their  marriage, 
had  unfolded  to  him  the  plot  which  had 
been  contrived  and  executed  to  bring 
about  a  separation  between  Sir  Charles 
and  Matilda  —  he  determined  to  turn 
the  knowledge  of  that  secret  to  pro^» 
ble  account:  and,  immediately  on  their 
arrival  in  England  —  having  learned  by 
accident  that  his  sister  was  in  Rwris— ^ 
he  wrote  to  her,  demanding  a  conside* 
table  pecuniary  supply ;  telling  her  at 
the  same  time  in  unequivocal  terms, 
that,  if  she  did  not  promptly  comply 
with  his  demands,  he  would  expose  her 
to  the  worid. 

Isabella  was  grieved  and  alarmed 
beyond  expression.  For,  though  time 
and  disappointment  had  blunted  the 
edge  of  her  feelings,  and  rendered  her  in 
some  degree  callous  to  the  censure  of 
mankind  —  yet  did  hdr  hatred  to  the 
unfortunate    Matilda   continue  in    full 
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force :  and  she  would  have  consented  to 
any  sacrifice,  rather  than  be  condemned 
to  contemplate  the  chance,  however 
remote,  of  that  lady*s  being  restored  to 
the  good  opinion  of  Sir  Charles.  For 
would  they  not,  in  that  case,  be  re-united, 
and  again  in  the  enjoyment  of  com- 
parative felicity  ?  The  thought  was 
maddening  — it  harrowed  up  her  soul: 
and,  though  she  detested  her  brother, 
and  would  have  rejoiced  to  have  heard 
that  he  was  consigned  to  his  kindred  clay, 
she  condescended,  on  this  occasion,  to 
write  to  him  in  the  most  friendly  and 
conciliating  terms :  and,  after  giving  him 
an  order  on  her  banker,  and  entreating 
him  to  be  silent — -she  assured  him,  with 
her  usual  hypocrisy,  that  she  should  at 
all  times  be  happy  to  hear  of  his  welfare^ 
and  would  cheerfiilly  do  every  thing  in 
ber  power  to  promote  it^ 

Her  brother  failed  not  to  put  those 
professions  to  the  test.  He  knew  that 
he  was  in  possession  of  a  valuable 
secret;  and  he  resolved  to  make  the 
most  of  it.  And  so  frequent  and  so 
exorbitant  had  been  his  demands  upon 
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her  purse,  that  she  was  at  length  com-^ 
pelled  to  declare  her  inability  to  answer 
them  to  their  full  extent. 

tt  was  shortly  after  her  making  this 
declaration,  that  Clayton  so  unexpectedly 
met  with  his  old  friend  and  relative.  Sir 
Charles  Stanly  :  and  the  hints  which  he 
threw  out  concerning  Isabella,  made 
a  deep  impression  on  the  mind  of  that 
gentleman.  —  In  the  solitude  of  his 
chamber,  (to  which,  on  reaching  the 
house  of  Mr,  Trueworth,  he  instantly 
retired)  he  again  in  imagination  retraced 
those  transactions,  and  that  catastrophe 
which  had  driven  him  from  his  native 
land.  —  Strange  and  painful  were  the 
ideas  which  floated  in  his  mind  — 
"  Was  Matilda  indeed  innocent  ?  and,  if 
so,  how  must  she  hate  the  man  who  had 
thrown  her  from  him  like  a  **  worthless 
weed,'*  and  consigned  her  to  twenty 
years  of  solitude  and  sorrow !  The  ac- 
count which  Matilda  had  given  to  the 
Marchioness,  and  that  lady  to  himself, 
concerning  the  never-to-be-forgotten 
scene  in  the  summer-house,  was  plausible, 
and  might  be  true.    But  could  he  ven- 
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tare  to  believe  assertions,  of  the  truth 
of  which  she  could  adduce  no  proof? 
Would  not  every  woman,  under  similar 
circumstances,  have  protested  her  inno- 
cence? and  had  not  Isabella  declared—- 
nay,  even  sworn  —  that  she  never  saw  or 
heard  of  the  letter  which  Matilda  called 
upon  her  to  produce  in  her  justification  ? 
Could  he,  then,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  have  acted  other- 
wise than  he   had  done?    Impossible! 
No  man  of  honor   or    delicacy   could 
have  consented  to  take  to  his  arms  a 
woman,  whose  purity  was  so  equivocal. 
—  But,  though  honor,  delicacy,  and  the 
opinion  of  the  world,  forbade  their  re- 
union —  love    pleaded    powerfully    in 
behalf  of  the  absent  Matilda.— Again, 
in  imagination,  he  beheld  her  in  all  the 
bloom  of  youthful  beauty  — such  as  she 
had   appeared  when  he  led  her  to  the 
altar.     Then,  reverting  to  the  moment 
when  he  had  quitted  her  (as  he  believed) 
for-ever —  he  beheld  her  kneeling  at  his 
feet,  and  calling  on  Heaven  to  witness 
her  innocence.     And,  as  he  drew  her 
portrait  from  his  bosom,  and  pressed  it 
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to  his  lips»  he  would  have  given  worlds 
(had  he  possessed  them)  to  believe  that 
he  might  yet  again  clasp  her  to  his  heart, 
under  the  delightful  conviction  that  hers 
«— which  he  had  so  much  reason  to  be- 
lieve was  devoted  to  another  —  still 
throbbed  for  him»  and  for  him  alone. 
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CHAP.  XXXII. 

WHAT   CAN   HE   MEAN? 

Clayton  called,  the  next  day.  But, 
though  he  was  then  sober,  Sir  Charles 
could  obtain  no  direct  reply  to  the 
questions  which  he  put  to  him  concerning 
Isabella. «  He  evidently  wished  to  recall 
the  inadvertent  expressions,  which  had 
dropped  from  him  on  the  preceding  day 
—  protesting  that  he  was  not  then  in  his 
senses,  and  had  not  the  most  remote  idea 
of  what  he  said.  And,  notwithstanding 
he  had,  that  very  morning,  received  a 
letter  from  his  sister,  he  assured  Sir 
Charles,  upon  his  honor^  that  he  really 
did  not  know  where  she  was,  or  whither 
she  intended  to  go. 

In  fact,  that  letter  —  which  contained 

an  order  on  Isabella's  banker  —  had  led 

Clayton  to  determine  that  he  would  not, 

for  the  present  at  least,  betray  a  secret, 
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which  he  was  so  well  paid  for  keeping. 
And,  when  Sir  Charles— on  learning  that 
he  was  entirely  dependent  on  his  wife  — 
offered  to  settle  on  him  three  hundred 
a  year,  if  he  would  retire  to  the  country, 
and  consent  to  reside  there  altogether  — 
he  replied,  with  perfect  nonckalance  — 

"  *Thank  you,  my  dear  fellow !  But 
rd  rather  you'd  allow  me  half  that 
income  in  town.  Damn  the  country !  I 
hate  the  country.  —  A  man  might  as 
well  go  to  the  Devil  at  once.-— Hell 
itself  is  preferable  to  solitude.'' 

**  Solitude !  Have  you  not  a  wife  ?*' 

^*  A  wife !  pshaw  I  the  worst  company 
in  the  world.  *-  To  live  in  the  country, 
and  dose  away  a  long  winter's  evening 
/ete-^i-^fe  with  a  wife !  Horrid!  The  very 
thought  makes  me  yawn.  -«  To  be  sur^ 
a  pretty  woman's  well  enough  for  an 
hour  or  two.  But  then,  entre  nouSf  1 
would  rather  she  were  not  one's  wife^** 

"Clayton!"  said  Sir  Charles  — "I 
advise  you  to  think  —  and  think  seriously, 
if  that  be  in  your  power  — on  what  I 
have  proposed :  and,  perhaps,  when  you 
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are  i^ain  widiout  mtyoeyf  you  may  be 
indioed  to  accept  my  ofier/' 

**  Can't  tell— don't  think  so,  though- 
like  London  —  Country  too  dull  for  me 
—  Nothing  stirring  — no  variety  —  no 
company  but  one's  own  thoughts/' 

"Thoughts !  Do  you  ever  think  ?" 

"Yes,  sometimes — Odd  thoughts  rise 
up,  as  it  were,  in  judgement :  and  then  I 
fly  to  the  bottle,  and  drown  them.  But 
Good  b'ye !  I've  an  engagement — Good 
thing  in  view. -^  Hope  Fortune  will 
smile  for  once:  and  then,  my  dear 
fyiow,  I  wo'n*t  forget  you." 

He  then  hurried  out  of  the  house : 
and  Sir  Charles  — justly  provoked  at  the 
unfeeling  levity  of  his  behaviour— almost 
determined  to  concern  himself  no  more 
about  him« 

As  Sir  Charles  had  determined  to  set 
off  for  Stanly  Hall  on  the  following  day 
— Henry,  previous  to  their  departure, 
waited  on  Mrs.  Dashwood,  in  the  hope 
of  obtaining  some  further  information 
relative  to  Isabella.  She,  however,  cduld 
tell  him  nothing  new  at  diat  time;  though 
ahe  promised  that  she  would  endeavour  to 
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obtain  an  account  of  her  movements^ 
which,  when  obtained^  she  would  im- 
mediatelj  impart  to  him :  and  i^  then 
introduced  Henry  to  her  husband :  and 
the  former  was  not  a  little  surprised  to 
see,  in  that  husband,  a  fine-looking  man, 
apparently  about  forty-five,  with  the  air 
and  easy  manners  of  the  well-bred  man 
of  fashion, 

Henry  could  with  difficulty  restrain 
himself  from  laughing  at  the  contrast 
between  the  gentleman  and  the  lady: 
and,  as  he  surveyed  the  coarse  form  and 
dull,  unmeaning  countenance  of  Mrs. 
Dashwood,  he  wondered  wliat  could 
have  induced  such  a  man  as  the  Captain 
to  unite  himself  to  a  woman  so  disagree- 
i^le  both  in  person  and  manners. 

Captain  Dashwood  was  all  attrition 
and  politeness  to  the  youthful  Henry. 
He  pressed  him  to  stay  and  dine  with 
them:  and,  as  an  inducement^  assured 
him  that  he  would,  at  his  table,  meet 
with  some  pleasant  fellows,  who  had  the 
art  to  make  their  companions  heedless  of 
the  flight  of  Time.  And,  when  Henry, 
informed  him  that  he  must  decline  his 
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polite  invitation,  as  be  was  going  im- 
mediately to  the  country  —  he  expressed 
bis  disappointment  with  a  warmth  which 
surprised  his  young  visitor,  who  was 
ignorant  of  the  real  motive  that  had 
induced  Captain  Dashwood  to  solicit  the 
honor  of  his  acquaintance. 

But  here  it  will  be  proper  to  inform 
the  reader,  that  Captain  Dashwood^ — 
whot  in  early  life,  had  himself  been 
plundered—- now  subsisted  by  the  plunder 
of  others.  --  He  was,  at  this  period,  and 
had  been  for  some  years,  the  proprietor 
of  one  of  those  places,  which,  in  modem 
phraseology,  are  styled  Hells  —  and  was 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  set  of  sharpers, 
who  lived  by  the  folly  of  the  unsu- 
^cting. 

like  a  hawk,  therefore,  who  hovers 
in  mid  air,  ready  to  pounce  upon  its 
unwary  prey  —  Captain  Dashwood  was 
for-ever  on  the  watch  :  and,  as  he  knew 
that  Henry  was  the  only  son  of  a  rich 
father^  he  anticipated  in  him  a  pigeon 
worth  plucking. 

But  Henry  could  not  be  prevailed 
upon  to  stay  dinner ;  though  he  promised 
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to  wait  upon  them  when  be  should  return 
to  town:  and  the  Captain— « who  was 
just  then  on  the  wing  for  Brighton, 
where  he  hoped  to  find  pigeons  in  flocks 
-*—  was  the  less  solicitous  about  the  im« 
mediate  stripping  of  one» 

Sir  Charles  having  requested  True- 
worth  to  go  with  them  to  Stanly  Hall  — 
that  gentleman  informed  bim^  tbat^  in 
consequence  of  a  letter  which  he  had 
received  fi*om  bis  daughter,  he  had  de- 
termined to  go  into  Devonshire:  and^ 
while  Henrjr  wa»  m  his  own  apartment 
preparing  for  bis  journey,  Trueworth 
put  that  letttf  into  the  hands  of  Sir 
Charles. 

It  contained  mudi  intelligence:  and 
Emma,  after  relating  to  her  father  every 
thing  which  had  occurred  concerning 
Henry  —  her  visit  to  her  grandfather^ 
Sfc.  ^.  —  continued  thus  — 

"  I  own  to  you,  my  &ther,  if  it  were 
*<  not  on  your  account,  I  believe  I  should 
^  consent  to  give  my  hand  to  Henry,. 
^  and  dare  the  worst  that  might  ensue. 
^  Oh !  you  know  not  what  I  suffer  from 
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^  conflictmg  passions.  To  see  that  man 
**  wretched,  whose  happiness  is  dearer  to 
^•me  than  life— and  to  know  that  I 
**  could,  with  one  little  word,  make  him 
<•  happy  — how  difficult,  how  trying  id 
<«  my  situation  1  And  you,  my  fkther, 
^<  ah !  why  are  you  not  with  me  ?  Never, 
*^  never  did  I  stand  so  much  in  need  of 
«  your  advice^  —  Come,  then,  I  entreat 
**  you— come,  and  save  me  from  my- 
"self. 

"  Yet  fear  not  that  I  shall  fail  in  this 
<'  trial.  No !  Though  it  should  cost  me 
*«  my  life,  I  will  not  disobey  you :  for, 
"  have  you  not  confided  your  honor  to 
**  my  keeping?  and  shall  I  be  unmindful 
"  of  the  sacred  trust  ? 
*' ' "  Since  my  interview  with  my  grandi. 
**  father,  Mr*  Askew  pleases  himself  with 
<<  the  idea  of  his  making  me  his  heiress. 
^  But,  though  I  should  value  his  wealth, 
*'  as  it  would  afford  me  the  means  of  con^ 
^  tributing  to  the  happiness  and  comfort 
**  of  those  to  whom  Fortune  has  been 
<*  unkind  —  I  should  dread  to  encounter 
*<  the  host  of  mercenary  suitors,  whom 
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<^  the  prospect  of  such   an  acquisition 
<<  would  probably  attract. 

*<  In  the  pr^ent  state  of  my  feelings, 
«<  solitude  is  my  only  wish :  for,  when 
<<  alone,  I  can,  without  interruption, 
<<  dwell  on  those  delightful  hours  which 
^  flew,  away  unmarked  in  the  society  of 
<<  him  who  is  now  torn  from  me,  perhaps 
**for-ever.  —  But  this  melancholy  plea- 
^*  sure  I  am  not  often  permitted  to  enjoy : 
"  for  Mr.  Askew  will  insist  upon  my  go- 
**  ing  into  company,  and  seeking  every 
^<  amusement  that  the  neighbourhood 
<^  affords.  His  motive  for  this  I  know  to 
<<  be  a  kind  one :  and  I  am  grateful  for 
'<  the  solicitude  which  he  evinces  for  my 
<<  happiness.  But,  alas !  while  all  are 
<<  gay  around  me,  my  heart  partakes  not 
*♦  in  their  enjoyment.  Two  objects, 
«•  equally  dear,  engross  my  thoughts : 
**  and  I  am  tortured  with  the  reflexion, 
^'  that,  while  I  obey  the  commands  of  a 
<<  parent,  I  consign  to  hopeless  wretched- 
«  ness  the  loved  companion  of  my  youth 
<<  —  him,  whose  image  has,  from  my 
**  earliest  recollection,  mingled  in  all  my 
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^  prospects  of  futurity  —  him,  for  whom 
^^  I  would  cheerfully  consent  to  relinquish 
*«  every  hope  of  fortune  —  convinced  as 
^^  I  am,  that  his  society  would,  in  the 
^^  humblest  circumstances,  insure  to  me 
^<  that  felicity  which  I  can  never  hope  to 
^*  enjoy— never  even  think  of — with 
<*  another* 

'<  Have  you  heard  from  Sir  Charles? 
^<  I  long,  yet  dread,  to  know  of  his  ar- 
"  rival.  —  Henry  thinks,  that,  when  he 
^*  sees  and  knows  me,  he  will  relent. 
••*  Ah !  would  to  Heaven  I  dared  to  en- 
^<  courage  that  idea!  But  no!  I  must 
*«  not  suffer  the  voice  of  vanity  to  whisper 
^*  hopes,  which  reason  tells  me  wUl 
^*  never  be  realised. 

"  When  I  see  you,  I  shall  still  have 
<*  much  to  relate.  —  That  Mr.  Ormond, 
^<  whom  I  mentioned  in  my  last,  is  gone 
"  to  Scotland.  —  But,  though  I  was  (as 
"  I  have  before  observed)  much  surprised 
^<  at  the  marked  attention  of  that  gen^ 
<<  tleman,  I  met  with  an  occurrence  ^ 
<^  the  masquerade,  which  was  far  more 
4(  remarkable.  It  was  this.  A  mask,  in 
^*  the  guise  of  an  Astrologer,  accosted 
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^  me  twice,  and  convinced  me  tiiat  he 
*^  was  acquainted  with  my  history :  and 
<*he  dropped  some  hints  respecting 
•*  my  engagement  to  Henry,  which  have 
**  dwelt  cm  my  mind  ever  since.  —  Wha 
f*  could  he  be  ?  None  of  my  friends 
•*  here  can  conjecture.  Yet,  though  I 
<<  know  that  it  is  foolish  to  think  any 
^  thing  of  what  was  said  by  a  person 
<<  who  possibly  spoke  without  meaning,. 
*<  I  candidly  acknowledge  that  his  pre-^ 
^  dictions  occupy  my  thoughts :  and  the 
'*  hopes,  to  which  those  predictions  gave 
f^  birth  at  the  moment,  still  play  around 
•*  my  heart. 

**  Come  to  me,  my  father,  if  it  be  only 
•*  for  a  day  —  come  ■^— and  take  to  your 
''arms and  heart 

**  Your  affectionate, 

"  Your  ill-feted 

«  Emma.** 

"  Oh  happy  son  of  a  miserable  father  J**" 
ejaculated  l^r  Charles,  as  he  returned  the^ 
letter  to  his  friend.     "  Who  might  not 
envy  the  man  who  is  beloved  by  such  a 
woman?'* 
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«<.Envy  him!'^  repeated  Trueworth, 
in  much  astonishment' — "  Envy  him  — 
when  you  have  forbidden  his  union  with 
that  woman  1  I  am  really  at  a  loss  to  un- 
derstand you,  Stanly,  You  cannot,  surely, 
intend  to  trifle  with  the  happiness  of  our 
children :  and  yet*'  . .  •  . 

"  Trifle  with  their  happiness  !'*  inter- 
rupted Sir  Charles — "  trifle  witli  it! 
Ah !  no !  no !  no !  But  forgive  me,  my 
friend.  There  are  moments,  when  I  am 
not  quite  myself:  and  then  I  know  not 
what  I  say.  For  these  last  few  days,  I 
have  dwelt  too  much  on  the  recollection 
of  pleasures  fled  for  aye.  —  Matilda  still 
clings  to  my  heart— -And  now,  when  I  am 
about  to  revisit  those  scenes,  where  alone 
I  have  been  permitted  to  taste  of  happi* 
ness,  X  feel  myself  indeed  a  coward.  — 
But  enough  of  this.  Here  comes  my 
son }  and  I  would  not,  in  his  presence, 
betray  all  my  weakness^    Farewell !" 

"  Farewell,  my  friend !"  said  True- 
worth. 

Sir  Charles,  then,  accompanied  by 
Henry,  hastened  to  the  chaise  which 
waited  for  them  at  the  door :  and  True- 
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worth,  OD  the  day  after  their  departure, 
set  off  to  visit  his  daughter,  taking  with 
him  Emma's  maid,  who  was  much  pleas* 
ed  with  the  prospect  of  seeing  her  mis- 
tress. 
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CHAP.  XXXilL 

AN   AGREEABLE   SURPRISE. 

£mma,  who  bad  been  indisposed  with  a 
cold,  was  (in  the  absence  of  the  Miss 
Askews,  who  were  gone  to  a  concert)  en- 
tertaining Mr.  Askew  and  his  sister  by 
playing  on  the  harp  —  when  a  servant 
announced  Mr.  Trueworth :  and,  in  the 
same  moment,  she  was  pressed  to  the 
heart  of  her  father. 

When  the  transports,  which  this 
meeting  occasioned,  were  a  little  sub- 
sided, Trueworth  —  who  had  for  years 
languished  to  be  reconciled  to  his  aged 
parent  —  expressed  his  determination  to 
acquaint  him  with  his  arrival  imme- 
diately :  and  one  of  Mr.  Askew's  ser- 
vants was  therefore  dispatched  with  a 
short  letter,  in  which  Trueworth  ear- 
nestly  requested  to  be  admitted  to  his 
presence. 
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The  servant,  whom  the  old  gentleman 
detamed  a  full  hour,  returned  at  length 
with  the  following  laconic  reply — 

"  You  may  come,  Horatio,  and  bring 
with  you  my  grand-daughter.  But, 
remember,  there  must  be  no  allusion  to 
the  past." 

"  Tis  well,''  said  TrueWorth,  when  he 
had  perused  it— <*  I  have  obtained  per- 
mission  to  wait  upon  him :  and  I  will 
not  complain  of  Uie  manner  in  which 
that  permission  is  accorded.'' 

Mr.  Trueworth  senior  received  his  son 
in  a  way  that  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
describe.— ^Pride  appeared,  for  a  moment, 
to  be  at  war  with  Nature,  in  that  breast 
where  their  strife  had  before  been 
productive  of  so  much  misery.  The 
latter,  however,  was  at  length  victorious ; 
and,  when  Trueworth  entreated  him  to 
forgive  and  bless  him,  he  replied  — 

*«I  have,  long  since,  forgiven  you, 
Horatio.  And,  if  my  blessing  —  unac* 
companied  by  any  other  proof  of  my 
regard  — can  afford  you  any  gratification, 
it  is  yours." 

"Your   blessing  and  your  lovCj   my 
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dear  father,  is  all  I  ask.  And,  if  you 
imagine,  that,  in  soliciting  this  interview, 
I  was  influenced  by  mercenary  motives 
the  supposition  does  me  wrong/' 

"  You  were  always  disinterested, 
Horatio  —  perhaps  too  much  so.  — But 
we  will  not  revert  to  the  past*  —  I  now 
wish  to  make  some  inquiries  concerning 
my  grand-daughter.  Tell  me,  has  she 
yet  been  presented  ?*' 

"No,  Sir.  —  Emma  has  no  ambition 
to  shine  at  court,  although  the  Marchio- 
ness of  Rosemont  has,  long  since,  wished 
to  introduce  her.** 

"  'Tis  time  she  should  be  introduced,** 
he  replied :  "  and  I  hope  that  ceremony 
will  not  be  long  delayed.  —  A  daughter 
of  the  house  of  True  worth  —  with  a  face 
and  form  like  hers  —  is  entitled  to  look 
high :  and  I  may  yet  live  to  see  her  a 
Duchess.** 

•*A  Duchess!**  repeated  Emma — whom 
the  mention  of  a  court  had  led  to  think 
of  that  happiness  which  she  had  so 
recently  hoped  to  enjoy,  with  a  man  who 
cared  as  little    for    courts  as  she  did 
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herself.  — «'  A  Duchess !  No !  never- 
never  !*' 

Mr.  TrueWorth  senior  looked  at  her  in 
astonishment  t  and  her  father's  mild  but 
expressive  glance  entreated  silence.  —  A 
pause  ensued  — It  was  broken  by  the 
old  gentleman,  who  said  — 

"Perhaps  you  have  already  lent  a 
favorable  ear  to  the  professions  of  an 
inferior,  or,  at  best,  but  an  equal. — ^That 
generally  results  from  secluding  girls  too 
long.  But,  when  you  see  more  of  the 
world,  I  trust  you  will  learn  to  look 
higher." 

"  I  will  never  attempt  to  controul  or 
dictate  to  my  daughter  in  her  choice  of 
a  husband,*'  said  True  worth.  —  "  I  may 
advise,  but  will  never  command.  —  But 
let  us,  my  dear  Sir,  wave  this  subject  for 
the  present.  It  is  (I  think)  the  only 
one,  on  which  we  are  likely  to  dis* 
agree.*' 

But,  though  Mr.  Trueworth  senior  did 
not,  after  this,  express  his  ambitious 
hopes  in  terms  so  unequivocal  —  yet  did 
he,  from  the  whole  tenor  of  his  con- 
versation,  convince  his  son,  that  neither 
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time  nor  disappointment  nor  sorrow  had 
been  sufficient  to  conquer,  or  even 
weaken^  that  passion,  which  had  been 
the  bane  of  his  own  felicity,  and  the 
source  of  misery  to  all  those  who  had 
been  immediately  connected  with  him. 
And  when,  after  spending  the  whole  of 
that  day  with  him,  Trueworth  arose  to 
take  his  leave,  the  pleasure  he  felt  from 
this  reconciliatioir,  was  considerably  di- 
minished, as  he  reflected  that  it  might 
ultimately  be  the  cause  of  new  disap- 
pointment to  his  mistaken  parent  —  who 
(he  plainly  foresaw)  would — if  he  should 
determine  to  bequeath  his  possessions  to 
Emma  —  expect  from  her  that  implicit 
obedience  to  his  will,  which  he  had 
endeavoured,  though  unsuccessfully,  to 
exact  from  himself. 

As  those  ideas  occupied  his  mind, 
Trueworth,  during  their  ride  home,  was 
silent  and  abstracted:  and  Emma-— in 
whose  mind  her  grandfather's  hints  had 
given  birth  to  new  and  painful  thoughts 
-^  became,  in  her  turn,  as  silent  and  abs- 
tracted as  himself 

Mr.  Askew,  with  Emma  and  the  other 
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ladies  of  his  family,  were  engaged  to 
dine  on  the  ensuing  day  at  Sir  William 
Conway's:  and  Trueworth  —  who  had 
known  the  Baronet  when  they  were  both 
young— consented  to  make  one  of  the 
party. 
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CHAP.   XXXIV. 


PLAIN   TRUTHS. 


Captain  Conway  —  who,  since  the  mas- 
querade, had  vowed  to  think  no  more 
of  Emma  —  was  standing  at  the  'draw- 
ing-room window,  when  Mr.  Askew's 
canine  drew  up  to  the  door:  and, 
despite  of  that  wise  resolution  —  before 
the  gentlemen  who  were  on  horseback 
could  alight,  or  the  footman  descend 
from  his  station  behind  the  carriage  — > 
the  Captain  had  himself  opened  the 
door,  and  had  taken  Emma's  hand, 
exclaiming,  with  much  animation—- 

*•  How  much  we  are  indebted  for  this 
honor,  my  dear  Madam !  It  really  seems 
an  age  since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
you." 

"How  thislove  improves  an  Exquisite!'* 
whispered  Stella  to  her  sister  —  **  Really 
the  Captain  is  quite  metamorphosed." 
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"  I'm  sorry  for  him,"  replied  Caroline 
—  <<as  he  is  doomed  to  love  in  vain. 
Could  his  worst  enemy  have  wished  him 
a  severer  punisment  ?*' 

"  He  deserves  it,'*  said  Stella.  — 
"Recollect,  how  he  used  to  talk  of 
women :  and  is  it  not  well  that  he  should 
at  length  feel  their  power?  For  my 
part,  I  hate  the  whole  race  of  Exquisites, 
and  wish  them  to  be  all  caught  and 
punished  in  the  same  way/' 

At  this  moment,  they  were  joined  by 
Mr.  Wilmore  and  Mr.  Simily,  who  had 
followed  them  on  horseback.  And,  on 
entering  the  'drawing-room,  they  found 
Mr.  Sinclair  with  his  son  and  daughter, 
and  Mr.  Belville,  with  whom  the  reader 
is  already  acquainted. 

Sir  William  and  his  Lady  received 
their  guests  with  evident  pleasure :  and 
the  former,  on  Trueworth's  name  being 
announced,  expressed  much  satisfaction 
at  this  renewal  of  their  former  ac<* 
quaintance. 

As  £mma  entered  the  room,  Miss 
Conway  (who  had  been  previously  talking 
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to  ftiiss  Sinclair)  ran  up  to  her,  ex- 
claiming, with  her  usual  thoughtlessness — 

"  Well !  I  declare  I  thought  it  was 
you,  Miss  Trueworth,  because  Charles 
flew  out  of  the  room  in  such  a  hurry. 
But,  come !  I  want  to  introduce  you  to 
my  friend  and  school-mate,  Adelaide 
Sinclair.  I  assure  you,  she  has  been 
longing  to  see  you,  ever  since  I  told  her 
that  Charles  said  you  were  quite  a  beauty 
—  quite  a  Venus  de  Medi ....  some- 
thing—  I  always  forget  those  Frencfi 
names." 

«•  French!"  repeated  the  Captain  — 
"  Italian,  you  mean." 

^*  Well!  what  matters?  Pm  sure  I 
don't  care  whether  'tis  Italian  or  Dutch. — 
I  suppose  'tis  just  the  same.*^ 

"  I  wish  you  would  hold  your  tongue, 
Louisa." 

"  Hold  my  tongue!  Why  don't  you 
set  me  the  example  ?"  retorted  the  young 
lady:  **  though,  to  be  sure,  when  we  are 
alone,  you  always  do.  But  I  dare  say 
you'll  talk  fast  enough  to  Miss  True- 
worth."  Then,  taking  Emma  by.  the 
arm^  she  led  —7  or,  rather  dragged  *— -  her 
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towards  Miss  Sinclair— > saying,  as  they 
went,  in  a  sort  of  half  whisper  — 

**  Now,  do  look  at  Adelaide ;  and  tell 
me,  if  you  think  she's  handsome/' 

Emma  —  who,  as  Miss  Conway  spoke, 
had  instinctively  turned  her  eyes  on  Miss 
Sinclair,  immediately  replied  — 

<<  Handsome?  she's  beautiful.  —  Is 
it  possible  that  any  one  can  think  her 
otherwise  ?" 

"  Beautiful  I"  repeated  Miss  Conway, 
in  a  tone  of  disappointment  —  '<  Dear 
me!"  Then  going  up  to  Miss  Sinclair^ 
she  said— 

"  Here,  Adelaide— you  know  you 
have  been  dying  with  curiosity  to  see 
Miss  Trueworth  —  and  now  1  have  the 
pleasure  of  introducing  her  to  you*" 

^*  Curiosity  /"  repeated  Miss  Sinclair- 
Then,  as  if  recollecting  herself,  she 
added,  —  *<  I  will,  however,  confess  that 
my  wish  to  see  Miss  Trueworth  had  its 
origin  in  curiosity.  But  now,  that  I  have 
seen  her,  I  feel  I  shall  wish  for  a  re- 
petition of  the  pleasure  from  a  very 
different  motive." 

Surely,  there  is  a  sympathy  in  mind* 
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which  attaches  some  people,  even  at  first 
sight.  And  let  those  who  are  incKned  to 
entertain  a  diflerent  opinion,  explain,  if 
they  can,  why,  in  a  crowded  assembly  of 
persons  of  both  sexes,  one  object  shall  par- 
ticulafiy  obtain  and  fix  our  attention  -« 
attracting  us,  we  know  not  why  — -  and 
charming  us,  we  know  not  wherefore.  — 
Why  does  the  eye  involuntarily  turn  to 
gaze  on  that  object  —  overlooking,  or, 
perhaps,  carelessly  passing  by,  at  the  same 
moment,  others  more  beautiful?  —  Why 
does  the  ear  dwell  with  delight  on  tones, 
which,  though  new,  seem  familiar  ?  and 
memory,  in  absence,  recall  every  word, 
every  remark,  however  trifling,  and 
which,  from  the  lip&  of  any  other  in- 
dividual, would  fall  unheeded?  And 
why,  oh !  why— if  adverse  Fortune  should 
forbid  us  to  enjoy,  or  even  hope  for,  the 
society  of  this  chosen,  this  heart-selected 
object  —  why  do  we,  even  in  life's  de- 
cline, recall  the  moment  in  which  that 
object  was  first  presented  to  our  view  — 
and  fondly  dwell  upon  the  never-to-be- 
forgotten  glance,  which  made  its  way  to 
the  heart  ? 

VOL.  II.  M 
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l^rely,  thero  is  a  synapatlijriirmind*^ 
I  repeat  it.  -^  N^dt  is  this  synfBkhy  eon- 
fined  to  k)V€  alone. -~  It  influetioea  us, 
even  in  our  choice  of  irienik:  aod  it 
surely  must  have  haen  thn  8y«p«^y, 
which  hDpeUed.Exnma  Trueworth  te  ex- 
teiod  her  hand  to  Adelaide  Sincbir,  wtUi 
M  the  freedom  of  an  old  aoqinintance  -^ 
and  to  think,  while  that  amiobfe  girl 
pressed  it  between  bers^-^that,  in  Ade- 
laide^ ahe  h^d  f<^md  a  kindiied  min^; 

Bat,  to  return  ^^  Captain  Conway  had 
vowed  to  think  no  more  of  fknina  True*" 
worth,  -n-  Yet,  truth  to  tell,  he  thougkt 
of  Uttl9  else :  and  —  like  aome.  othees^ 
who,  on  similar  occasions,  hare  Biade 
similar  resolutions -~ he  migiht  have.ex^ 
daiBied,  with  Eloisa  -^ 

'*  Of  all  a£9ictioa8  taught  a  lover  yet, 
Tis,  sure,  Ae  hardest  science  to  forget/' 

And  he  was  gazing  on  Emma,  with  a 
delight  which  his  naturally  esyatresgive 
countenance  was  not  formed  to  conceal — 
and  listening,  with  pleasure  and  approba- 
iio%  to  every  remark  that  escaped  from 
her  lips— when  a  servant  entered  the 
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nookf  ftUowed  by  an  elegant  yoang  maxt^ 
whom  he  announced  as  Iiord  Audlej. 

His  Lordship  — who  had  come  into 
Devonshire^  to  risit  a  sick  relative  whom 
be  loved  and  respected  — *<  had  cheerfidly 
accefited  Captain  Conway's  invitation  to 
dine  wifth  him.  For,  though  his  Lordship 
amdlttl  at  the  Captain's  ecicentriciti«  — ^ 
and  never  failed,,  even  in  his  hearii^,  to 
declare  his  aversion  to  every  species 
of  affectatioB--<-he  knew»  that,  though 
Fashion  and  FdUy  had  obscured,  they 
had  not  destroyed,  the  native  virtues  of 
a  generous  brart,  which  had  first  won, 
and  atiU  engaged,  his  regard  and  esteem. 

But,  whfle  this  nobleman  is  makii^ 
his  boBW  to  the  ladies,  and  Miss  Conway 
todong  dme  pains  to  attract  the  adipirafion 
of  an  Earl,  I  will  endeavour  to  portray 
bis  character  to  the  reader. 

In  person.  Lord  Audley  was  formed 
to  please;  and  —  though  he  was  not 
strictly  handsome  —  the  emanations  of  a 
noUe  mind  gave  to  hb  countenance  an 
interest,  and  to  bis  conversation  a  charm, 
which  few  could  resist,  and  all  were 
compelled  to  acknowledge.  Hfiinatniaily 
H  9 
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good  understanding  had  been  improved 
by  reading,  «nd  strengthened  by  re- 
flexion :  and  he  united  to  the  easy  man- 
ners of  the  well-bred  man  of  the  world, 
the  learning  of  the  scholar,  and  the 
dignity  of  the  nobleman.  And,  though 
he  was  not  unconscious  of  his  illustrious 
descent  —  and  had,  in  every  action  <^  hia 
life,  been  careful  to  preserve  in  all  its 
native  brightness  that  title,  which,  through 
a  long  line  of  ancestry,  had  been  trans- 
mitted to  him  unsullied  — he  did  not 
considerHhat  the  adventicious  advantages 
of  rank  and  fortune  entitled  him  to  ar- 
rogate to  himself  any  undue  superiority 
over  his  less  distinguished  fellow  men. 
He  despised  vice  in  the  most  exalted, 
and  vr,perated  virtue  in  the  humblest 
individual.  And  the  oppressed  and  the 
poor — of  whatever  country,  persuasion, 
or  denomination — found  in  him  a  prompt 
and  able  advocate,  and  a  generous  and 
delicate  benefactor.  And^while  he  turned 
in  disgust  from  the  man  of  rank  who 
degraded  himsdf  by  low  or  profligate 
pursuits,  he  was  at  all  times  ready  to 
seek  the  society,  and  listen  with  respect- 
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&1  attttrtion  to  the  conversatidn,  of  the 
wise  Aiid  tbe  good:  and  the  man  of 
genius  or  of  talent,  though  clad  in  the 
garb  of  poverty,  was  ever  received  by 
him  with  kindness,  and  treated,  in  every 
respect,  as  his  equal. 

To  his  servants'*-- many  of  whom  had 
been  the  servants  of  his  father «— his  Lord- 
ship was  a  kind,  a  considerate,  andlibend 
master}  and,  to  his  tenantry,  a  generous,  a 
condescending,  and  forbearing  landlord : 
though,  as  he  did  not  attempt  to  exact 
exorbitant  rents,  his  forbearance  was 
not  crflen  put  to  the  test.  — But,  when, 
by  unavoidable  causes,  any  of  his  tenants 
were  unable  to  answer  the  demands  of 
his  steward,  that  steward  was  com- 
manded, rather,  by  timely  assistance,  to 
put  them  in  a  way  of  retrieving  what 
they  had  lost —  than,  by  demanding  im- 
mediate payment,  force  them  on  expe- 
dients which  must  ultimately  plunge 
them  into  deeper  distress. 

During  the  life-time  of  the  Earl  his 

father,   his  Lordship  bad  been  sent— - 

under  the  care  of  his  tutor,  a  gentleman 

of  distinguished  learning  and  strict  inte- 

M  3 
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gritj— •to  visit  die  difRecent  mtioosof 
Europe.  But,  though  he  had  attembd 
to  every  thing  worthy  of  obwrvBtiODy 
and  koew  how  to  value  ail  that  in  diosr 
countries  was  really  valuable^  he  had  not 
(as  is  too  frequently  die  case)  imbibed  a 
contemptuous  opinion  of  hb  own.  He 
did  not,  on  his  return,  tell  those  who 
were  compdled  to  abide  in  the  land  of 
their  ftir^Uhers,  diat  England  was  the 
worst  coimtry  under  the  sun :  sor  did 
he  wound  and  mortify  his  &ar  country « 
women,  by  drawing  comparisotis  to  thdr 
disadvantage  and  iauiiching  out  into 
extravagant  encomiuass  on  d^  gface  and 
easy  elegance  of  the  French,  or  die  be- 
witching softness  of  the  Italian  ladies  x 
for^  in  shorty  Lord  Audley,  thou|;)i  a  ci- 
tizen oi  the  world,  did,  even  in  this  i^ 
of  r^lnement,  prefer  those  qualities  whidi 
efaaracterise  the  inhabitants  of  his  native 
land.  And,  though  he  knew  that  virtue 
and  vice  were  die  growth  of  every  soU» 
he  did  believe,  and  was  ever  ready  to 
declare  his  belief,  that  the  people  of  this 
little  island  are  (in  despite  a£  all  that 
EngUskmen   have  said  and  written  to 
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former;  and  as  IHtkft^tligt^^kfd  hy  t)?^  tat<* 
t»i  a#  ^  pe^e  0f  hrty  nation  iti  the 
urAvetM* 

At  lM»  period,  M«  Lot^h^  wad  about 
twetitj^^'foot- 1  atid  Mb  itne  pertoti  And 
laige  poagC98iow  h*d  atlfMrted  the  notice 
(^  matiy  husband^huiititig  mothers,  whose 
mattfiagidiMe  dkiUghMrft  h^  been  teOght 
by  them,  that  beinity  ^->-  which  k  in  itself 
a  dowry  ^^stiOuM  not  be  thtown  awi^* 
-^BttC,  thoi^h  motftert  smiled,  and 
daughters  Mushed  M  he  di^w  nehr*^ 
iMd  the  tatter  ttt^fii^  etid«ivour«d  to 
arttract  his  notice  by  lit^inadrferteneie^ 
^ich  as  dropi^ng  a  fkn.  k  glov<^  et^eterd^ 
^l^rtbrtf— which,  when  picked  op  and 
restored,  gate  the  fkir  ow^er  an  opporw 
tunity  to  display  some  ehattn  of  fkce  ctt 
form,  M  air,  which  might  otherwise  have 
escaped  his  observation ;  yet  —  though, 
on  such  occasions,  his  Lof^hip  never 
failed  in  those  attentiofis  whtth  he  con* 
sidered  Are  to  the  softer  sex  «^  he  had 
hitherto,  amid  ali  the  fkstinations  of 
beauty,  and  all  the  temptatikm^  which 
are  thrown  in  the  Way  of  Jlffluttit  youth  — 
M  4* 
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preserved  his  heart  from  love^  and  his 
character  from  reproach^ 

Such  was  the  nobleman  whcmi  Miss 
Conway— from  the  moment  when  she 
heard  he  was  expected  — -  had  determined 
to  captivate.  And,  as  soon  as  the  cere* 
mony  of  introduction  was  over»  she  en- 
deavoured  to  attract  his  notice  by  rela- 
ting  to  Miss  Sinckir  —  in  a  voice  which 
could  not  fail  to  reach  his  ear  —  every 
thing  that  she  said  and  did  at  the  mas- 
querade. And>  though  her  fair  auditress 
did  not  derive  much  entertainment  from 
this  conversation,  she  constrained  herself* 
to  listen  with  the  semblance  of  attention^ 
while  Miss  Conway  repeated^  and 
laughed  at,  the  fancied  smiurtnessof  her 
own  repartees  —  and  displayed  to  the 
man  whom  she  sought  to  enslave  —  not 
(as  she  imagined)  her  wit  and  her  good 
humour  —  but  her  folly,  her  loquacity, 
and  —  her  teeth. 

••  Was  it  not  cruel  of  you,  Conway," 
said  his  Lordship  in  a  low  voice  to  the 
Captain  who  sat  next  him  •—  **  to  bring 
a  creature  of  mere  mortal  mould,  like 
myself,  into  sudden  contact  with  celes- 
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tials-^and  that,  too^   without  warningf 
him  of  his  danger  ?'' 

The  Captain  (who  observed,  that, 
among  those  celestials  to  whom  his  Lord*' 
ship  alluded,  Emma  seemed  to  have  at- 
tracted h^  particular  attention)  tried, 
but  in  vain,  to  reply  with  his  usual  noiu 
chabmce;  while  Miss  Conway-— pro- 
voked at  having  wasted  so  much  wit 
upon  a  man,  who,  during  the  whole  re- 
cital, had  not  rewarded  her  with  one 
approving  smile  —  now  made  another 
eflK>rt  to  attract  his  attention,  by  drop- 
ping her  fan,  as  if  by  accident  at  his 
feet  —  and  remarking,  at  the  same  mo. 
ment,  that  the  heat  was  intolerable 

Her  brother,  scarcely  conscious  of 
what  he  did,  picked  it  up,  and  presented 
it  to  her.  But  Lord  Audley  — «  whose 
eyes  were  rivetted  on  a  countenance, 
which,  if  not  the  most  beautifUl,  was  to 
him  the  most  attractive  that  he  had  ever 
seen  —  neither  noticed  the  fan,  nor  the 
lady  who  had  dropped  it. 

Miss  Conway  could  hardly    conceal 
her  vexation:  and,  as  the  Captain  re- 
M  5 
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turned    tke  iiMuceeflBful  fkn,  she  tx^ 
claimed  — 

<*  LaW|  Charles !  you  a»  wonderfully 
attentive  just  now.  Bat  parhaps  you 
took  me  for  Miss  Tiueworth/^ 

<<Take  you  for  Miss  Truewortb? 
D'ye  thiiyiL  I'm  blind  P''  Hien^  cxmacious 
of  his  xudeM8s»  he  added^  after  a.fi«DMe 
•<^  <<  and  don't  know  my  own  sister  ?" 

Miss  Conway  was  very  angry.  And, 
-*•  though  she  had  the  prudence  to  for- 
fc^ear  any  verbal  expressiooi  of  that  anger 
T-*if  her  eyes  had  possessed  the  power 
which  has  been  attributed  to  the  faasiliriCy 
the  glance  which  she  darted  at  ber  bro* 
ther,  muat  have  been  fatal» 

Meantime  Lord  Audtey --^  who,  at 
the  mention  ol  Emma'^  aane,  had  turoed 
his  eyes  ifrom  her  to  Misa  Conway-— 
had  been  forcibly  atrudc  with  the  con^ 
trast  which  tlie  ill«-humour»  so  apparent 
in  the  countenance  of  the  latter,  served 
to  render  more  conspicuous^  And,  if 
that  lady  had  not  been  peculiarly  happy 
in  a  high  opinion  of  herself,  she  might 
have  read  in  his  face,  as  clearly  as  in  a. 
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book,  tbat  he,  at  least,  WoatJileVet  make 
her  a  count6!». 

But  Miss  Cbnway  —  in  cbmitaoJi  with 
mmy  othi^rs,  who  fahCy  themselves 
beautiful  —  waS  more  Vain  than  some 
wfio  are  so  in  reality :  and  this  vanity 
detracted  even  fVom  th^  chaf  ni  of  youth, 
which  somebody — though  1  know  not 
who — has  said,  is  beaitty  in  itself. 

**  Affectation  and  self-conceit  are 
greater  enemies  to  beauty,  thian  the  smaU 
pox.  And  if— instead  6f  hai*sh  irregular 
features,  a  dark  satlotir  complexion,  and 
a  figure  destitute  of  grace — Miss  Con- 
way could  have  boasted  of  perfect 
beauty  of  face,  and  matchless  symmetry 
of  form  — yet  eveti  these,  though  they 
might  have  attracted  the  admiration, 
would  have  failed  to  engage  the  love,  of 
a  man  of  sense  and  sensibility,  Unless  she 
could,  beneath  their  specious  veil,  have 
concealed  the  envy,  folly,  and  insipidity, 
which  lurked  within. 

But  —  while  Miss  Conway  was  looking 

very  angry  —  and  Lord  Audley  trying  to 

discover  whether  the   mind  of  the  fair 

creature,  who  had  so  suddenly  attracted 
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and  fixed  his  attentioii»  was  really  worthy 
of  such  a  habitation  — -  dinner  was  an- 
nounced: and  the  Ci^tain  (who  had 
managed  to  keep  the  seat,  which,  on  her 
first  entrance,  he  had  taken  by  the  side 
of  £inina)  now  took  her  hand,  to  con- 
duct her  to  the  dining-room. 

Mr.  Wilmore  and  Mr.  Simily,  at  the 
same  moment,  caught  the  hands  of  Stella 
and  Caroline.  But  Lord  Audley — whose 
eyes  had  followed  Emma  — stood  still 
for  an  instant:  then,  recoUectii^  him- 
self, he  turned  to  Miss  Sinclair ;  and 
while,  with  a  grace  all  his  own,  he  pre- 
sented his  hand,  he  said  — 

**  Forgive  my  seeming  inattention. 
Madam.  But  my  eyes  have  been  so 
feasted  with  the  sight  of  beauty,  that  I 
had  almost  forgotten  the  necessity  of 
taking  any  other  repast." 

Afies  Sinclair,  who  had  perceived  the  . 
direction  of  his  Lordship's  eyes,  replied 
—  with  a  smile — • 

*«  Miss  Trueworth  is  indeed  beautiful: 
and  the  mind  which  shines  through  her 
eyes,  must  (  I  think)  engage  the  heart 
of  any  man  ^who  lias  a  heart  to  give/* 
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*'  And  the  candor  and  good^nature 
which  dictated  that  remark,  Madam," 
said  his  Lordship,  looking  at  her  with 
admiration  —  <*  must  be  acknowledged 
by  every  man  who  has  a  heart  to  feel." 

**  Dear  me !"  said  Miss  Conway  to 
young  Sinclair  —  (who  was  just  telling 
her  that  he  came  to  her,  because  he  saw 
she  was  all  forlorn)  **  dear  me !  one  hears 
of  nothing  now  but  Miss  Trueworth's 
beauty.  —  I  declare,  I've  no  patience*" 

"  Every  body  knows  that,  my  dear : 
and  so  you  need  not  make  any  decla- 
ration on  the  subject.  But  had  not  you 
better  get  a  little  ?" 

"  Get  a  little  ? — Where  ?  I  wonder.  — 
l*m  sure^otf  have  none  to  spare." 

''  You  are  right:  and,  if  1  had,  I  ought, 
in  conscience,  to  give  it  to  my  tradesmen : 
for  my  cash  runs  low ;  and  the  poor 
devils  will  be  cursedly  in  want  of  pa- 
tience —  They'll  get  nothing  else  these 
six  months." 

•*  Dear  me !  how  you  do  talk  !     But 

we  were  speaking  of  Miss  Truewprth  : 

and  tell  me,  do  you  think  her  a  beauty?" 

"  Think  her  a  beauty  !  —  to  be  sure,  I 
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do.  And,  prithee,  Louisa,  if  you  would 
tiot  be  thought  envious,  never  express  a 
doubt  on  that  subject.  —  Besides,  her 
being  a  beauty  wo'n't  make  you  ugly, 
unless  you  let  it  put  you  out  of  temper." 

"  Make  me  ugly  !*'  repeated  Miss 
Conway,  laying  great  stress  upon  that 
oflensive  epithet  —  "  Well !  Pm  sure ! 
this  is  the  first  time  I  evier  heard  that  any 
thing  would  make  me  ugly.'' 

"  Is  it  indeed  ?  but  it  wo'n't  be  the 
last  time,  child,  if  you  look  so  devilish 
cross.  —  I  hate  frowns  worse  than  wrin- 
kles. Venus  herself  would  appear  to 
disadvantage  in  ill  humour." 

"  Vm  not  in  an  ill  humour,"  she  re- 
plied, in  a  tone  that  contradicted  the  as- 
-sertion.  —  "  But  you  are  like  Charles  — 
always  saying  some  rude  thing  or  other." 

"  Well !  well !  child  —  don't  be  angry. 
—  You  know  'tis  my  way.  —  But  here's 
dinner  now,"  he  continued,  as  he  en- 
tered the  dining-room  :  "  and  don't  let 
Miss  Trueworth's  beauty  spoil  your  ap- 
petite. Come !  give  me  a  smile  before  I 
begin,  by  way  of  grace.  There  —  that's 
a  good  girl.  —  Always  show  your  teeth. 
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when  you  can. -^  They  are  white  ;^  and 
the  darkness  of  your  complexion  sets 
them  off/' 

**  Do,  hold  yoiif  nonsense!"  she  ex- 
claimed, as  she  seated  herself,  ^'  I  hate 
to  hear  you  talk  !*' 

"  Well  I  I  sha'n't  talk  much  now-  •-- 
Here^s  a  dinner  for  a  board  of  aldermen : 
and  Vm  as  hungry  as  a  hunter.^ 

**  I'm  glad  to  hear  thdt  you  are  hun- 
gry,'^ said  Lady  Conway,  who  overheard 
him  -*—  <*  and  1  hope  you'll  make  a  good 
dinner." 

"  No  doubt  of  tliat.  Madam,  when  I 
dine  with  you.  Your  Ladyship  is  the 
best  cook  ....  I ....  I  beg  pardon  -^ 
I  should  have  said,  keeps  the  best  cook, 
of  any  lady  of  my  acquaintance." 

<'  Keep  the  best  cook  ?"  she  repeated 
—  ••  indeed  you  are  much  mistaken.  I 
can't  get  a  good  cook  for  love  or  money  : 
and  that  is  the  reason  I'm  forced  to  go 
into  the  kitch  ...  Oh !  my  toe !  my 
toe !"  . 

The  company  looked  at  Lady  Conway  i 
and  Lady  Conway  looked  under  the 
table—  «*Somebody,".she continued,  "has 
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trod  upon  my  toe  :  and  Vve  such  a  trou- 
blesome corn,  I  don't  know  what  to  do. 

—  Oh  dear!  oh  dear!  howitakes!  h 
dare  say,  I  sha'n't  be  able  to  walk  for 
these  two  hours." 

Those  who  sat  near  her  Ladyship, 
(with  the  exception  of  her  son)  express- 
ed their  hope  that  their  feet  had  not 
caused  the  pain,  of  which  she  complain- 
ed. But  the  Captain  (who  was  the 
offender)  sat  mentally  congratulating  him- 
self upon  the  success  of  a  manoeuvre, 
which  had  so  suddenly  terminated  that 
conversation  about  culinary  concerns, 
which  was  at  all  times  disagreeable-— 
and,  in  company,  intolerable. 

When  her  Ladyship  had  a  little  re- 
covered herself,  Mr.  Belville  —  who  sat 
opposite  to  Trueworth  —  inquired  if  he 
had  lately  seen  the  Marchioness  of  Rose- 
mont. 

**  I  had  that  honor  about  a  fortnight 
since,"  he  replied.  "  But  her  Ladyship 
is  now  in  Staffordshire." 

-  "  You  know  the  Marchioness,  then?" 
said  Lord  Audley,  addressing  Mr*  Bel- . 
ville. 
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**  I  do,  my  Lord.  I  knew  and  admired 
her,  when  she  was  the  beautiful  Sophia 
Lov^prove/* 

<<The  Marchioness  of  RosemontT' 
said  young  Sinclair  —  *<  I  know  her,  too. 
She^s  a  devilish  fine  woman,  even  now : 
but  she's  getting  out  of  date ;  and  she's 
so  cursed  severe,  that'' .... 

"Severe?"  interrupted  Emma,  with 
unaffected^ surprise  —  "  the  Marchioness 
severe!  —  You  can't  be  serious  —  She's 
tlie  most  amiable  woman  in  the  world. 
From  my  childhood,  she  has  to  me  been 
all  kindness  and  condescension :  and 
some  of  the  happiest  hours  of  my  life 
have  been  passed  in  her  society." 

"She  is  indeed  an  amiable  woman," 
observed  Lord  Audley.  "  But  she  is  too 
sincere,  to  be  a  favorite  with  the  undis- 
criminating  many ;  though  her  strong 
understanding,  refined  wit,  and  highly 
generous  disposition,  must  ever  engage 
the  admiration  and  regard  of  the  discern^ 
ing  few." 

"  The  Marchioness,"  said  Trueworth, 
"is  indeed  sincere.  —  But,  though  she 
does  not  spare  the  follies  of  her  fashion% 
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able  friends,  I  tiever  knew  her  ^vere, 
but  on  occasions  when  that  severity  has 
been  deservedly  and  reluctantly  drawn 
forth/' 

••  Well !  1  wo'n'^t  argue  the  matter,^ 
replied  young  Sinclair — "  fbr,  at  present, 
I'm  more  agreeably  engaged.  —  But, 
what  I've  heard  myself,  I  must  believe  : 
and  I  have  known  her  cut  up  some  of 
my  friends  most  confoundedlj^** 

•*  Take  care  what  you  say,  young  gen- 
tleman,'*  said  Mr.  Belville  —  **or  we 
shall  be  led  to  conclude  that  you  keep 
indifferent  company  j  a»  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  her  Ludjrship,  know  that 
she  cuts  up  nothing  but  vice  or  folly.'* 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say,"  remarked  Mr. 
Sinclair  senior,  "  that  the  inference  would 
be  too  just.  —  My  son  is  not  so  nice  in 
the  choice  of  his  companions,  as  I  could 
wisb.** 

**  I'll  take  a  Rttle  more  of  that  mock- 
turtle,  if  you  please.  Madam,"  said  youug 
Sinclair — •«  'tis  the  nicest  I  ever  tasted." 

"I'm  glad  you  like  it,"  said  Sir 
William. -*•«  I  think  it  e^^cellent  my^ 
self." 
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Captain  Conway -~  who  feared  that 
this  pratise  c^  her  mock-turtle  might 
again  send  bis  mother  into  the  kitchen— 
endeavoured  to  divert  the  attention  of 
the  company^  by  inquiring  if  Lcmi  Audley 
had  seen  the  new  piece  which  had  been 
brought  out  at  •••  theatre. 

"  I  have/'  replied  his  Lordship  —  «<  I 
saw  it,  the  first  night.  For,  though  I 
do  not  myself  like  to  witness  the  repre- 
sentation of  any  new  piece,  I  went  thither 
to  oblige  some  friendis  of  mine,  who  are 
recently  returned  friwn  the  Continent'* 
"Well!  how  did  it  go  off  r 
"  If  you'll  excuse  the  pun/*  replied 
his  Lordship  —  «f  I've  a  notion  the  public 
would  be  as  weU  pleased,  if  it  went  quite 
^  —  For  my  own  part,  I  had  scarce 
patience  to  stay  till  the  conclusion. 
*Tis  such  a  strange  mixture  of  every 
thing  flat  and  insipid." 

Lady  Conway  (who  had  heard  none  of 
the  preceding  conversation,  as  her  atten- 
tion had  been  entirely  absorbed  in  supply- 
ingthewatrtsof  her  guests — ^perceived  that 
Mr.  Bdville  had  just  before  helped  Lord 
Audley  to  a  plate  of  pigeon-pie :  and,  as 
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tlie- words  '<a  strange  mixture  of  every 
thing  flat  and  insipid,''  happened  to  reach 
lier  ear,  she,  not  unnaturally,  concluded 
that  her  noble  victor  was  speaking  thus 
disparagingly  of  her  pie. 

"Hat  and  insipid!"  she  repeated  — 
"  Is  it  possible  ?'* 

"  Very  possible,  I  assure  you.  Madam,'' 
replied  his  Lordship.  "  Indeed  we  meet 
with  too  much  of  it  at  present.  But,  to 
be  sure,  it  is  not  easy  to  please  every 
body's  taste." 

^  Send  tiie  pie  this  way.  Sir  William,'' 
said  her  Ladyship  —  «*ril  taste  it  my- 
self.  That  stupid  cook  must  have  made 
some  strange  mistake." 

"Law,  Mamma!"  said  Miss  Conway 
pertly,  "'tis  you  that  have  made  the 
mistake.^— I  dare  say  his  Lordship  never 
thought  of  the  pie.  It  was  a  play,  that 
he  called  flat  and  insipid." 

"Her  Ladyship  ~- who  has  beai  so 
kindly  occupied  in  attending  to  tlie 
wants  of  her  guests,"  said  his  Lordship-— 
"might  very  readily  fall  into  this  mistidce : 
and  I  am  extremely  sorry  tliat  any  ex- 
pression of  mine  should  have  occasioned 
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it.    But,  with  respect  to  the  pie,  I  assure 
you,  Madam,''  bowing  to  Lady  Conway 

—  **I  think  it  the  most  delicious  I  ever 
tasted/' 

This  well-timed  praise  of  her  pie  put 
her  Ladyship  into  the  highest  good* 
humour:  and  the  dinner  passed  off 
without  any  thing  more  of  that  sort 
occurring,  to  distress  the  Captain,  or 
excite  the  risibility  of  the  company. 

When  the  cloth  was  removed— -the 
conversation  turning  on  new  publications. 
Lord  Audley  inquired  if  £mma  had  read> 
the  "Loves  of  the  Angels." 

She  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  was 
just  going  to  express  her  admiration  of 
it,  when  Lady  Conway  exclaimed  — 

"Loves  of  the  Angels!  Did  you  say 
Loves  of  the  Angels  ?  —  Pray,  my  Ix>rd, 
who  has  been  writing  about  that  ?'" 

"  Moore,  Madam  —  Anacreon  Moore 

—  has  written  an  exquisite  poem  on  that 
subject." 

^^  Dear  me !"  said  her  Ladyship  — 
"  I  wonder  what  those  poets  will  write 
about  next  —  The  Loves  of  the  Angeis, 
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indeed  !  —  I    declare    'tis    quite    pre- 
sumptuous/' 

**  Poets  are  privileged  beings,  my  dear 
Madam/'  observed  Trueworth  —  "  And, 
while  they  possess  the  power  of  wafting 
their  readers  on  the  wings  of  &ncy  to 
the  celestial  regions,  we  ought  not  surely 
to  blame  them  for  going  tfaidier  them- 
selves." 

**  But,  my  dear  Sir,  who  ever  heard  of 
Angels  being  in  love?  Besides,  you 
know  the  Scripture  telk  us*  that,  in 
heaven,  there  is  no  marrying  or  giving 
in  marriage." 

« Oh,  Madam !"  said  Mr.  A^ew  — 
^*  love  and  tnarriage  —  in  our  world,  at 
least  —  are  by  no  means  synonymous." 

"Troe,**  said  Mr.  Sinclair -^  «^  for 
many  who  marry,  do  not  love.** 

"  And  many,  who  kwe,  do  not  marry," 
remarked  Mr.  Belville. 

"  That  is,  indeed^  too  true,"  observed 
Mrs.  Askew.  "  But,  to  return  to  the 
Loves  of  the  Angels  —  I  am  an  enthu- 
siastic admirer  of  Moore,  and  think  his 
Lalla  Rookh  an  exquisite  and  highly 
finished  production.  But  I  confess,  the 
61 
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title  of  ibis  new  poem  staggered  me  i 
little.  Like  I^dy  Conway,  when  I  first 
heard  it,  I  thought  of  presiunptian,  and 
was  appreheosive  that  even  he  might 
attempt  to  soar  too  higb^  But  now,  that 
I  have  attentively  perused  it,  I  am  more 
and  more  delighted  with  the  writer,  who 
can  thus  blend  the  cboipest  flowers  of 
poesy  with  the  moat  impressive  precepts 
of  morality,  and»  while  he  enchants  the 
imagination,  exalt  and  purify  the  heart/' 

**  A  lady  of  my  aoquaintan^et''  said 
Mr.  Simily,  ^*  who  loves  to  show  her  read- 
ing by  apt  and  elegant  quotations  from 
the  popular  writers  of  the  di^y  —  has 
requested  me  to  select  for  her,  from  the 
poem  in  questioQ,  the  toost  expressive 
and  beautiful  passages.  But,  idUiough 
I  am  really  anTcious  to  oblige  her,  J  fear 
I  must  reiinquish  the  attempt." 

^  To  select  beauties,"  observed  Stella, 
'<  where  all  is  beautiful,  would  not  indeed 
be  easy." 

"  Easy !"  repeated  Emma  —  "  It  would 
be  almost  impossible.  For,  who,  from  a 
rich  a^d  variegated  parterre,  would  pre- 
tead  with*certaint;y  to  cull  the  loveliest 
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flower  ?  or  —  when  the  bright  vault 
above  our  heads  is  glittering  with  innu- 
merable stars  —  declare  which  of  those 
stars  is  in  reality  most  bright?" 

"  Who  might  not  wish  to  be  a  poet,'* 
exclaimed  Lord  Audley,  turning  to  the 
Captain  —  <^  to  obtain  such  praises  from 
the  lips  of  Beauty?*' 

The  Captain  —  whose  eyes  had  been 
fixed  on  Emma  while  she  spoke  —  s^hed 
deeply,  but  did  not  reply. 

«*  Dear  me !"  said  Miss  Conway,  in  a 
low  v6ice,  to  Caroline  Askew,  who  sat 
next  her  —  ^*  what  dull  stuff  about  poets 
and  poetry !  I  declare  I'm  half  asleep  — 
or'nH  y6u  ?*' 

**  No,  tndeed,"  replied  Caroline  -—  "  I 
was  listening  attentively.*' 

"  But  you  never  spoke." 

<<  Because  I  wished  to  hear  the 
opinions  of  those  who  can  speak  so  much 
better," 

Mr.  Wilmore  —  who  had  not  yet 
spoken  on  the  subject  —  now  said,  ad- 
dres^ng  himself  to  Mr.  Belville  — 

"There  is  one  peculiarity  in  Moore 
—  which  I  have  particularly* remarked 
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shd  admir^.  — -  And,  as  you  are  a  .nice 
and  indeed  somewhat  fastidious  critic,  I 
should  like  to  know  your  opinion.  —  He 
abounds  in  metaphors  and  similes,  which 
—  though  new,  and  beautiful  as  new  — 
are  yet,  so  natural  and  apparently  so 
obvious,  that  as  I  read,  I  wobder  I  have 
never  thought  of  them  brfore.  And 
yet,  though  those  metaphors  and  thoK 
similes  will  be  read  and  quoted  by 
the  many,  they  will  (if  I  mistake  not)  be 
felt  and  duly  appreciated  only  by  the 
few/V  ^ 

Mr.  Belville  was  about  to  express  his 
entire  concurrence  in  the  opinion  and 
remarks  of  Mr.  Wilmore,  when  young 
Sinclair —r^ho,  like  Miss  Conway, 
thought  the  conversation  somewhat  so- 
porific, exclaimed,  as  he  replenished  his 


^*  Well !  enough  of  this,  gentlemen ! 
Every  man  to  his  taste.  Yours  is  poetry 
—  mine  is  wine.  But  Tve  heard  son^e 
of  Moore's  songs,  and  think  them  pretty 
enough  -—  And  so,  let  us  push  about  the 
bottle,  and  drink  his  health  inf  a  bomper.'^ 

**  An  apt  illustration  of  your  remark^, 
VOL.  ir.  N 
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Mr.  Wilmore^*'  whirred  Mr.  BelviDe. 
-^  '<  How  would  all  that  we  admire  of 
the  tender  and  beautiful  in  Mbore»^  be 
thrown  away  upon  such  a  blockhead  as 
thisr 

The  conversation  now  took  a  more 
general  turn:  and  the  ladies  shortly 
afterward  retired  to  the  Mrawing^niooit 
whither  they  were  almost  immediateiy 
followed  by  the  youtiger  of  the  gentle- 
men, with  the  exception  of  young  Sin- 
clair^  who  preferred  the  sparkfing  gla^ 
to  the  brightest  eyes  in  the  univerte^ 

Lord  Audley-^to  the  grealt  chagrin 
and  mortification  of  Miss  Omway  laod 
her  brother —^  contrived  to  hover  near 
Emma  during  the  remainder  of  the^y : 
and,  when  at  length  Mr.  Adcew  talked 
of  going  home,  his  Lordship  expressed 
his  surprise  at  their  early  departure. 

^«  Early,  my  lord !"  repeated  Mr. 
Askew—  '*  We  country  foHc  think  it 
late  —  It  is  half  an  Jiour  past  midnight^'* 

^  Is  it  possible  ?"  said  his  Lordship. 
^  But  (loddng  at  Ettima)  how  imper- 
ceptibly, in  such   society,   would  time 
glide  into  eternity  !'* 
14 
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Mr.  Askew -^  who  was  much  pleased 
with  the  appearance  and  conversation  of 
Lord  Audley^  and  who  perceived  that 
Emma  had  attracted  his  particular  atten- 
tion-*— now  took  occasion  to  e:q)ress  a 
hope  that  their  acquaintance  would  not 
end  thus. 

•*  End !  oh !  no !  I  hope  not,*'  ex- 
clailiied  his  Lordship  with  much  anima- 
tion :  "  for  I  promise  myself  so  much 
pleasure  from  its  continuance,  that  I  shall 
(with  your  permission)  take  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  waiting  upon  you.'* 

'<  Your  Lordship  does  me  much  honor,'' 
replied  Mr.  Askew -^«<  and  I  shall  be 
at  all  times  proud  and  happy  to  welcome 
such  a  guest.  But,  come,  my  dears,'' 
(to  the  ladies)  "  are  you  ready  ?" 

They  replied  in  the  affirmative :  and 
Trueworth  (w)io  observed  that  the  Cap- 
tain had  advanced,  evidently  with  an 
intention  of  offering  bis  hand,  to  lead 
Emma  to  the  carriage)  was  fearful^  that,if 
LcMrd  Audley  should  offer  his  at  the  sanie 
moment,  she  might  be  embarrassed  which 
to  prefer:  and  he  therefore  took  her 
hand,  and  conducted  her  to  it,  hin^elf. 
N  2 
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The  gentlemen  rode  on  horsehair 
and  the  ladies,  during  the  first  part  of 
their  ride,  were  occupied  in  talking  of 
Lord  Audley :  and,  after  they  had  ex- 
pressed their  admiration  of  htm,  Stella 
said,  in  a  tone  of  raillery  — 

*♦  If  I  were  not  engaged.  Miss  True- 
worth,  I  fear  I  should  grow  quite  envibus 
and  ill-natured.  —  Are  you  not  a  little 
monopoliser?  No  poor  damsel  has  a 
chance  of  attracting  notice  in  your  com- 
pany.—  There's  that  prince  of  Exqui- 
9ites,  Captain  Conway,  who  has  dared 
to  dispute  even  the  existence  of  Idve 
—  he,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  now  a  prey  to 
all  its  pains  and  perplexities.  And  this 
Lord  Audley  »-  who  really  seems  formed 
for  conquest — is,  (if  I  have  any  skill 
in  physiognomy)  by  one  glance  of  those 
bright  eyes,  himself  subdued." 

•«^I  hope  not,'*  said  Emma.  <^Far 
from  me  be  the  wish  to  be  the*  cause  of 
pain  to  one  who  appears  so  truly  deser- 
ving of  felicity.  But  your  lively  imagina- 
tion, my  sweet  friend,  oversteps  the 
bounds  of  sober  probability.  It  is  not 
at  all  likely  that  a  nobleman,  who  must 
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have  seen  so  much  of  beauty,  should,  at 
first  sight,  fall  in  love  with  one,  whose  at- 
tractions are  (doubtless)  inferior  to  those 
of  many  ladies  of  his  acquaintance/' 
.  **  Well !  time  will  show,"  replied  Stella. 
— "  But  I  warn  you  to  beware  of  the 
poignard  i^nd  the  poisfoned  bowl.  Misa 
Conway  has  set  her  heart  upon  a  lord : 
aqd  the  poor  girl  will  grow  furious  at  her 
disappointment.'' 

"  I  perceived,"  said  Caroline,  "  that 
sh^  was  iextremely  anxious  to  attract  his 
Lordship's  notice  :  and  I  saw  her,  from 
time  to  time,  darting  angry  glances  at 
Mi^s  Trueworth.  And  yet  I  imagine,  if 
Lord  Audley  had  never  seen  Miss  True- 
worth,  he  would  not  be  very  likely  to 
make  choice  of  herself  j  as  the  very 
method  she  takes  to  engage,  would  be 
likely  to  disgust  a  man  of  refined  ideas. 
But  tell  me,  my  dear  Madam,"  (to  Mrs. 
Askew)  ^*  are  you  not  quite  in  love  with 
Adelaide  Sinclair?  Do  you  not  think 
that  sweet  girl  improves  every  time  we 
see  her  ?" 

"  I  do,"  replied  Mrs.  Askew.  —  "  Her 
mind  is  amiable :  and,  as  she  advances 
N  S 
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to  matimty,  that  mind^  as  it  gathers 
strength,  speaks  more  forcibly  in  ber 
fine  expressive  countenance.  —  But,  alas! 
I  was  grieved  to  read,  in  that  counte* 
nance,  a  tale  of  sorrow  and  disappoint- 
ment.*' 

•«  Dear  Madam !"  exclaimed  Caroline 

—  **  what  do  you  mean  ?** 

"  If  I  am  not  much  deceived,'*  re- 
pli^d  Mrs.  Askew  —  "  she  loves  without 
return :  and  that  is  indeed  a  sorrow, 
which  I  would  not  wish  to  my  bitterest 
foe.*' 

"  Oh !  surely/'  said  Emma  —  «^  no 
man,  if  he  knew,  could  be  insensible  to 
the  preference  of  such  a  woman.  —  But 
tt;Ao,  my  dear  Madam,  is  the  gentleman 
you  suspect  to  be  thus  distinguished  ?" 

"  Captain  Conway  —  I  saw  it  but  too 
clearly." 

*•  Captain  Conway  !"  repeated  Stella 

—  "  Impossible  I  Adelaide  Sinclair  could 
never  love  such  an  affected  character.** 

"  You  forget,  ray  dear,**  replied  Mrs. 
Askew,  *^  that  Charles  Conway  (as  she 
still  familiarly  calls  him)  was  the  com* 
panion  of   her  childhood.       In   some 
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odinds,  first  impres^ons  are  almost  indeli- 
ble: and  Adelaide  Sinclair  still  loves 
Charles  Conway  as  he  was^  ere  Fashion 
and  Folly  transformed  him  to  what  he  is.*' 

**  No !  not  what  he  mw  $($  my  dear 
aunt,"  said  Caroline  —  "  He  is  so  much 
altered  btely»  that  I  hardly  Imow  him." 

*'  He  is,  indeed,  altered,"  said  Stella. 
-^  "  Lpve  —  as  I  before  observed  —-  has 
improved  bim  wonderfully." 

The  stopping  of  thq  carriages  at  their 
own  gate  iiow  put  a  period  to  the  coo* 
versation:  and,  soon  after  their  return, 
tlMy  inetired  to  their  pillows* 
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CHAP.  XXXV. 

APPREHENSIONS   AND  PERPLEXITIES. 

While  they  were  at  breakfast  the  next 
morning,  a  servant  entered  the  room^ 
with  a  letter  for  Trueworth,  which  bad 
been  brought  by  a  person  who  said  he 
had  ridden  all  night; 

Trueworth  hastily  opened  the  lett^» 
which  was  from  Henry  Stanly,  and  con- 
tained these  words  — 

"  Come  to  me,  my  dear  Sir  —  I  con- 
"  jure  you.  —  My  father  is  dangerously 
**  ill ;  and  I  am  almost  mad. 

**  Henry  Stanly/' 

Trueworth  was  much  shocked  at  this 
intelligence :  and,  having  communicated 
it  to  his  friends,  he  hastened  to  his  apart- 
ment, to  prepare  for  his  departure  — 
promising  Emma  that  he  would  return 
to  her  as  soon  as  possible. 

Sir  Charles's  seat,  Stanly  Hall,  was 
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about  fifty  miles  from  Mr.  Askew's :  and 
that  gentleman  proposed  sending  to 
Exeter  for  a  chaise  and  four. 

The  chaise  was  soon  procured;  and 
Trueworth,  throwing  himself  into  it, 
ordered  the  postillions  to  lose  no  time. 

About  an  hour  after  his  departure^ 
Lord  Audley  was  announced :  and,  as  he 
entered  the  room,  Stella  looked  archly 
at  Emma.  But  she  —  who  had  been 
much  agitated  by  the  account  of  Sir 
Charles's  indisposition,  and  the  sudden 
departure  of  her  father  —  did  not  observe 
her. 

.  Lord  Audley  did  not  appear  to  think 
it  necessary  to  conceal  the  favorable  im- 
pression which  Emma  had  made  on  his 
mind. — He  watched  her  every  look,  and 
listened  with  apparent  pleasure  to  her  every 
word.  And,  though  his  tongue  did  hot  ut« 
ter  the  words,  "  I  love,*'  he  evinced  that 
love  by  those  respectful  attentions,  and 
silent  assiduities,  which  men  know  how 
to  pay,  and  women  to  understand. 

But  Emma — ^.who  was  superior  to  co- 
quetry, and  was  sorry  to  perceive,  from 
the  whole  tenor  of  his  Lordship's  con- 
N  5 
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versation  and  behaviour,  that  Stella's 
conjectures  were  but  too  well  found- 
ed—was particularly  cautious,  by  no 
word  or  look  to  give  encouragement 
to  hopes,  which,  she  felt,  could  never  be 
realised.  And,  when  his  Lordship,  after 
having  accepted  an  invitation  from  Mr. 
Askew  to  dine  with  them  enfamiUe  the 
nesrt  day  -^  arose  to  take  his  leave,  the 
sigh,  which  involuntarily  escaped  him, 
declared  a  mind  but  ill  at  ease. 

Oh  !  Love !  how  many  and  how  cer- 
tain, are  thy  pains  !  and  how  few  among 
thy  votaries  are  permitted,  even  for  a 
short  period,  to  taste  thy  pleasures  un- 
alloyed! Hitherto,  amid  all  the  smiles 
and  fascinations  of  beauty.  Lord  Audley*8 
heart  had  been  free  as  air.  And  the  evi- 
dent  pleasure,  with  which  his  attentions 
had  been  received,  and  at  times  indeed 
almost  solicited,  by  the  proudest  beauties 
of  the  court  —  had  led  even  him  (though 
by  no  means  vain  or  presuming)  to  esti- 
mate too  highly  his  own  powers  of  plea- 
sing. Audit  had  therefore  never  occur- 
red to  him,  that,  when  he  should  at 
length  £nd  a  woman  whose  mind  and 
person  approximated  to  his  ideas  of  per« 
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fectioQ,  even  he  might  be  doomed  to 
sigh,  in  vain.    , 

But  what  a  change  —  what  a  revo- 
lution —  had  a  few  hours  effected  in  his 
mind!  He  had  —  at  a  time  wh6n  he 
least  expected  —  found  a  woman,  whose 
person  charmed,  and  whose  manners  en- 
chanted him;  and,  from  what  he  had 
observed  during  their  short  acquaintance, 
he  bad  been  led  to  conclude  that  her 
heart  and  mind  were  fraught  with  those 
virtues  and  those  qualifications  which  he 
most  valued  —  and,  without  which,  the 
£nest  person  and  the  most  engaging 
manners  would  have  failed  to  interest 
his  heart. 

But  now,  that  he  had  found  this 
amiable,  this  highly*gifled  being,  was 
Lord  Audley  happy?  No!  Vainly  had 
he,  that  morning,  endeavoured  to  read, 
in  the  expressive  countenance  of  his  fzxx 
enslaver,  aught  that  might  lead  him  to 
hope  she  was  not  entirely  insensible  to 
the  passion  she  had  so  suddenly  in- 
spired.  —  On  the  contrary,  though  she 
had  received  his  attentions  with  polite- 
ness, it  had  been  evident  that  she  wished 
N  6 
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to  avoid  them.  No  glance  spoke  a- 
couragement  —  no  blush  betrayed  in- 
ternal  satisfaction.  And,  although  a 
sigh,  deep  and  apparently  heart-felt,  es- 
caped her  from  time  to  time  —  his 
Lordship  was  convinced — painfully  con- 
vinced—  that  the  sigh  was  not  for  him. 

"  I  must  fly  from  this  fascinating 
woman  before  it  be  too  late,^'  said  he 
mentally,  as  he  mounted  his  horse  to 
return  home :  and,  when  he  had  ridden 
about  half  a  mile,  he  stopped,  to  con- 
sider whether  he  should  or  should  not 
send  back  his  servant,  to  make  his  apo- 
logjf  And  to  say  that  be  must  dedine 
Mr.  Askew's  invitation  to  dine  with  him 
on  the  next  day. 

But  could  he  do  that  vrithout  assign^- 
ing  some  reason,  or  perhaps  leading 
them  to  guess  at  the  real  one  ?  And,  afler 
all,  what  danger  could  ensue  from  seemg 
Miss  Truewoith  once  more  ?  Besides,  he 
might  have  been  too  hasty  in  bis  con- 
clusions. What  he  had  taken  for  in- 
difference, might  have  been  the  r^ult  of 
modesty :  or,  perhaps,  in  the  proud  con- 
sciousness of  superior  worth,  she  might 
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(as  their  acquaintance  had  been  so  short) 
have  thought  him  too  presuming  and  •  •  • 
andy  in  short,  Hope  —  that  dear  de- 
ceiver, who  is  ever  ready  at  the  caH  pi* 
Love — whispered  that  he  might  ul- 
timately succeed.  And  his  Lordship 
finally  determined  to  dine  with  Mr. 
Askew  on  the  ensuing  day,  and  endeavour 
to  ascertain  whether  Emma  had  a  heart 
to  bestow  —  or  whether  that  heart  was 
already  given  to  some  happier  man. 

About  an  hour  after  the  departure  of 
Lord  Audley,  and  while  Stella  was  rally- 
ing Emmaon  her  conquest,  a  servant  open- 
ed the  door,  and  announced  Mr.  Sinclair 
and  his  daughter  —  the  interesting  and 
amiable  Adelaide :  and,  on  their  en- 
trance, the  former,  addressing  himself  to 
Emma  said,  — 

<<  I  come  this  morning,  Miss  True- 
worth,  at  the  request  of  Adelaide,  who, 
since  she  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you 
yesterday,  has  been  endeavouring  to  per- 
suade me  that  you  would  not  think  her 
impertinently  intrusive,  if  she  took  this 
early  opportunity  of  expressing  her  wish 
to  be  better  known  to  you. : —  What  say 
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you,  then,  my  dear  Madam  ?  Are  you 
disposed  to  punish  her,  as  a  presumptuous 
gir),  or  to  extend  to  her  the  hand  of 
friendship,  on  so  short  an  acquaintance  ?*' 

"  Oh  !  Sir!**  replied  £mma»  extending 
(as  she  spoke)  her  hand  to  Miss  Sin* 
ciair  — "  if  you  could  conceive  how 
highly  I  am  gratified  by  this  visit,  you 
would  not  think  it  necessary  to  ask  that 
question.  —  There  are  some  persons,  who 
interest  one  at  first  sight :  and,  when  I 
tell  you,  that,  as  Miss  Conway  introduced 
me  to  your  daughter,  I  felt  myself  irre- 
sistibly impelled  to  salute  her  as  an  old 
acquaintance,  you  will  not  doubt  that  I 
shsdl  be  proud  and  happy  to  be  ranked 
among  the  number  of  her  friends/' 

«  If  you  will  take  her  father's  word,'* 
said  Mr.  Sinclair,  ''  Adelaide  is  a  good 
girl.  From  her  childhood,  she  has,  in 
solitude,  been  to  me  an  endearing  com* 
panion  —  and,  in  sickness,  a  tender  and 
^assiduous  nurse.  And,  to  promote  my 
comfort,  or  contribute  to  my  enjoy- 
ment, she  will  at. all  times  relinquish  the 
society  and  amusements  of  the  young 
and  the  gay.** 
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«  I  can  bear  testimdhy  to  the  truth  of 
that  remark,**  observed  Stella  —  "  as  I 
have  frequently  had  occasion  to  regret 
the  loss  of  her  company,  when  she  has 
been  thus  duteously  and  laudably  en» 
gaged.'* 

"  Hush!  hush!"  said  Adelaide. — 
"  No  more  of  these  praises,  I  beseech 
you.  —  I  would  rather  that  Miss  True- 
worth  should  herself  discover  the  little 
merit  I  possess.  But  I  warn  her  before- 
hand, that  she  will  not  find  in  me  a 
<<  faultless  monster,  that  the  world  ne'er 
saw.*'  I  am  conscious  that  I  am  not  so 
good  as  I  should  be :  yet,  such  as  I  am, 
I  think  I  may  venture  to  promise  that  I 
shall  not  wilfully  give  her  cause  to  re* 
gret  her  acquaintance  with  Adelaide 
Sinclair.'' 

Emma  made  an  appropriate  reply: 
and,  from  that  period,  she  and  Miss  Sin- 
clair  were  as  well  acquainted,  as  if  they 
had  known  each  other  for  years.  And 
Emma — who  became  really  interested 
in  the  happiness  of  her  new  friend  —  was 
grieved  (when  she  saw  her  in  company 
with  Captain  Conway  —  which  happened 
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that  very  evening)  to  perceive  that  Mrs. 
Askew  had  been  right  in  supposing  she 
was  not  indifferent  to  that  gentleman. 

The  Captain,  however,  did  not  himself 
appear  to  have  any  suspicion  of  the  pre- 
ference with  which  he  was  honored.  For* 
indeed,  his  mind  was  entirely  occupied 
with  the  idea  of  Emma :  and,  since,  his 
knowledge  of  the  mutual  attachment 
which  existed  between  her  and  Henry 
Stanly,  the  contest  between  love  and 
pride  had  been  almost  too  much  for  his 
reason :  and  his  spirits  were  at  times  so 
depressed,  and  his  health  so  vbibly  on 
the  decline,  that  his  mother  —  who  began 
to  entertain  serious  apprehensions  — 
thought  it  best  to  break  the  matter  to 
Sir  William. 

On  the  morning,  therefore,  after  the 
day  on  which  Mr.  Askew  and  his  family 
had  dined  with  them,  her  Ladyship  — 
who  had,  during  breakfast,  observed  that 
her  son  was  more  dejected  than  ever— 
seised  the  first  moment  in  which  she  was 
left  alone  with  Sir  William,  to  call  his 
attention  to  a  subject  which  engrossed  so 
much  of  her  own. 
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"  Don't  you  perceive,  niy  dear/*  she 
began  —  **  that  Charles  is  much  altered 
oflate?*' 

"  What  did  you  say,  my  dear  ?•'  said 
Sir  William,  taking  his  eyes  from  the 
newspaper  in  which  he  had  been  reading* 

Her  Ladyship  repeated  her  question, 
and  added  '*  I  assure  you  it  makes,  me 
quite  unhappy/* 

•  "  Unhappy,  my,  dear  ?  Why  should  it 
make  you  unhappy  ?  You  ought,  on  the 
contrary,  to  be  pleased  that  he  is  grown 
more  serious.  For  my  part,  I  always 
disliked  that  levity  which  he  has  acquired 
mice  he  entered  into  the  army :  and  noWf 
that  he  is  become  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment, it  would  be  highly  indecorous.** 

"  Aye— all  that  is  very  true,  I  dare 
say.  But,  then,  he  looks  so  HI  — I'm 
afhud  he*ll  go  into  a  decline.  —  I've 
heard  of  such  things  happening  from 
fretting,  And  do  you  know,  (lowering 
her  voice)  Louisa  tells  me  he*s  dying  for 
love  of  Miss  Trueworth.** 

"  Dying  for  love !  Pshaw !  nonsense ! 
Dying  for  love,  indeed !  No  danger  of 
that.— *  Women  are  too  plenty:  and  a 
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fine,  haadsome  young  fellow  fike  Charles^ 
with  a  good  estate  need  not  de^>ab9  if 
he  had  taken  a  fancy  to  a  Duchess.'' 

<<  So  I  should  tbink,^  replied  the  fond 
mother  **^  *^  for,  to  be  sure,  (as  you  say) 
be  is  a  fine  young  man -^  and  so  senstt^k 
t^T*p-and  behaoes  so  much  Uke  a  gesidk^ 
man.  But,  then»  it  seems  Miss  True* 
worth  likes  somebody  else :  and,  though 
y^M  nor  I  did  not  soq  hin>,  her  sweet- 
heart canoe  to  our  maaqueiade  —  and 
made  such  a  fiiss  -^  and  yawed  he  would 
have  her^  whether  or  no.— ^ And  Louisa 
tellame,  she^  sure,  though  Chariea  wo'n't 
own  it,  he  has  been  breaking  his  heart 
ever  since.'* 

<^  What  a  blockhead !"  exclaimed  Sir 
William.  —  •*  He  knows  Mr.  Askew  told 
me  that  the  match  between  her  and 
young  Stanly  was  not  likely  fo  take 
place.  —  But  I'll  call  on  her  father  this 
morning,  and  endeavour  to  ascertain  how 
that  affiiir  stands." 

'<  So  do,  my  dew :  for  it  makes  me 
quite  melancholy  to  see  Charles  look  so 
ill :  and  I  should  like  him  to  have  Misa 
Trueworth.    For,  as  she  must  have  had 
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the  ffki9tagement  of  her  father^s  house»  I 
dare  say  she'll  make  a  good  wife :  and, 
besides,  they  would  be  such  a  beautiful 
couple.*' 

•*  Yes  —  she's  a  fine  girl,  certainly,** 
replied  the  Baronet,  <<  and  1  should  like 
her  very  well  for  Charles,  as  I  understand 
the  old  gentleman,  her  grand&theF,  has 
seen,  and  taken  a  great  fancy  to  hen 
And,  as  he  (you  know)  is  on  the  wrong 
side  seventy,  *iis  not  likely  he*U  live 
many  years :  and  then,  if  he  should  be- 
que^  his  property  to  her,  our  son,  if  he 
gets  her,  would  become  one  of  the  richest 
commoners  in  England*** 

Sir  William  then,  having  called  for 
pen,  ink,  and  paper,  wrote  a  note  to 
Truewortb,  in  which  he  begged  to  be  in- 
formed, when  he  might  be  admitted  to  a 
private  interview. 

The  servant,  who  was  dispatched  with 
the  note,  soon  returned,  and  informed  his 
master  that  Trueworth  had  that  morning 
set  offfor  Stanly  Hall. 

«  Stanly  Hall!**  repeated  Sir  William 
—  «  Stenly  HaU !  —  That  is  (I  think)  the 
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seat  of  Sir  Charles  Stanly  in  Somerset* 
sbire.** 

"It  is,  Sir/*  replied  the  servant— "  I 
know  it  very  well.  I  was  bom  in  that 
neighbourhood  —  and  have  often  seen 
Sir  Charles,  and  his  lady,  too,  when  I 
was  a  boy.*' 

f «  Well !  I'm  glad  you  know  it  j  as  I 
think  I  shall  send  you  thither  almost  im- 
mediately. So,  go,  and  hold  yourself  in 
readiness." 

^  When  the  servant,  had  quitted  the 
room,  Sir  William  told  his  lady  that  he 
had  determined  to  send  a  letter  to  True« 
worth,  and  order  the  bearer  to  wait  for  a 
reply :  and  he  immediately  retired  for 
the  purpose  of  writing  — havujg  first, 
however,  agreed  with  her  Ladyship  not 
to  say  a  word  on  the  subject  to  their  son 
or  daughter,  till  his  messenger  should 
return. 

Meantime,  in  the  breast  of  the  Cap- 
tain, love  and  pride  (as  has.been  before 
observed)  were  striving  for  prereminence. 
For,  ever  sitice  the  sc6ne  at  the  mas- 
querade had  disclosed  to  him  the  real 
state  of  Emma's  heart,    he  had  been 
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Striving  to  drive  her  from  his  own  :  and, 
though  his  efforts  had  been  hitherto  un- 
successful, pride  had  prevented  him  from 
making  any  professions  of  love.  Yet, 
though  he  did  not  reveal,  he  could  not 
entirely  conceal,  the  passion  which  de- 
stroyed his  repose.  The  resdlution, 
which  he  acquired  in  her  absence,  de- 
serted him,  as  she  drew  near.  Love 
—  all-powerful,  all-pervading  love  — 
spoke  iu  his  eyes,  as  he  gazed  on  her 
beautiful  countenance.  The  touch  of 
her  hand  thrilled  through  every  nerve : 
the  tones  of  her  voice  were  music  to  his 
ear;  and  every  thing  she  said  — every 
thing  she  did  —  was,  in  his  opinion, 

^  WiBest,  yirtuousest,  discreetest,  best." 

Such  was  the  state  of  his  mind,  when 
Lord  Audley  was  introduced,  and  be- 
came so  suddenly  enamoured  of  the  same 
fascinating  object :  and  the  Captain  •— 
whom  love  had  rendered  quick-sighted — 
immediately  perceived  the  impression 
which  Emma  had  made  on  the  heart  of 
bis  aoble  friend :  and  this  increased  his 
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anxiety  and  peiplexity.  *^  What  should 
he  do  ?  Could  be  stand  tamely  by^  and 
see  another  step  in,  and  perhaps  bear  her 
off  in  uiuraph?  For,  if  Sir  Charles 
Stanly  would  not  consent  to  her  union 
with  his  son,  was  it  likely  that  she  would 
devote  herself  to  a  life  of  celibacy  ?  and, 
if  not,  might  she  not  be  induced  to  listen 
to  the  proposals  of  a  nobleman,  in  every 
respect  so  unexceptionable  as  Lord 
Audley  ?**  Distraction  was  in  the 
thought:  and,  though  he  could  not 
ewctly  determine  what  course  to  pur- 
sue, he  resolved,  at  all  events,  to  go  to 
Mr«  Askew's,  and  endeavour  to  lean 
from  Emma's  own  lips,  what  was  her  opi- 
nion of  that  formidable  rival. 
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CHAP.  XXXVI. 

HARMONY  AND  DISCORD. 

It  was  evenifig  when  the  Captain,  havidg 
suddenly  come  to  liiis  determination, 
caught  up  bis  hat  —  and  (without  telling 
any  o£  his  family  whither  he  was  going) 
hastened  to  Mr.  Askew's,  where  he  was, 
on  his  arrival,  conducted  by  a  servant  to 
the  music^room,  in  which  the  whole  fa- 
mily, with  the  addition  of  Mr.  and  Miss 
Sinclair,  were  assembled. 

Emma — who,  at  the  request  of  the 
whole  party,  had  just  sat  down  to  the 
harp,  and  was  accompanying  the  instru- 
ment with  her  voice —^  ceased,  as  the 
s^rant  announced  Captain  Conway. 

"  Oh  !  let  not  my  presence  interrupt 
such  celestid  strains,^*  exclaimed  the 
Captain— <*  Draw  not  upon  me,  my  dear 
Madam,  the  imger  of  those,  who,  pi'e- 
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vious  to  my  entrance,  might  have  fiuicied 
themselves  in  happier  regions/' 

Where  now  was  the  insipid  drawl  — 
the  air  of  listless  indifference  —  the  af- 
fected apathy — which  had  before  marked 
the  conversation  and  manners  of  Captain 
Conway  ?  Love  (as  Stella  had  remarked 
to  her  sister)  had,  Indeed,  *^  improved 
him  wonderfully."  And  —  strange  as  it 
may  appear  to  Exquisites,  who  admire 
nothing  but  themselves  —  Captain  Con- 
way, in  the  presence  of  the  woman  who 
had  taught  him  to  know  that  he  had  a 
heart,  was  no  longer  the  slave  of  Fashion, 
but  actually  looked,  spoke,  and  moved, 
like  other  men/* 

<<  What  a  change!*'  had  almost  esca- 
ped fronl  the  lips  of  Stella,  as  she  glanced 
archly  from  him  to  Emma;  but  she 
checked  herself,  and  said  — 

"Sit  down,  then,  good  man,  and  (if 
you  can)  criticise,  as  I  have  known  you 
on  some  former  occasions  —  with  the 
coldness  of' a  fastidious  coiiinoisseur/* 

The  Captain  —  who  was  conscious  that 
he  merited  this  reproof —seated  hiinself 
in  silence  —  while  Emma,  at  the  earnest 
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9ol]citatiQa  of  all  preseot»  ag^n  touched 
the  chords  of  her  iostnuufot,  and  M»g 
the  following  air  «^ 

In  oarly,  youth's  delightful  hours, 

A  tender  parent  smii'd. 
And  eull'd  Instruction's  choioost  Bow'rs, 

To  cb$m  bis  cnly  child* 

By  partial  friends  beloy'd,  caress'dy 

Nor  grief  nor  care  I  knew. 
My  nights  were  calm,  nay  days  were  hless'd-^ 

But,  ah!  too  swift  they  flew. 

'Tis  thus,  in  April's  changeful  day, 
,   Within  its  native  yale, 
The  prhnros^  meets  die  genial  ray, 
Tol  wither  ia  the  gale. 

This  little  soBg  had  been  ira'itten 
by  an  amiable  amd  accooqilished  young 
ladyr  who,  by  the  sudden  death  of  her 
father;  had  been  plunged  into  distress 
from  which  Emma  had  enjoyed  the  heart? 
felt  gratification  of  rescuing  her»  And 
it  was»  in  some  respects,  so  applicable  to 
£mma's  own  situation  M  the  time»  that» 
as  she  repeated  the  last  verse  of  the.  se- 
cond stanzar 

**  Bui,  alprl  190  swift/ Hey  flew^" 

VOL.  II.  o 
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her  voice  faltered — and,  ere  she  had 
concluded,  it  became  so  weak  and  tremu- 
lous, as  to  be  almost  inarticulate. 

But,  when  the  voice  of  the  songstress 
had  ceased,  its  sweetness  stiQ  dwelt  upon 
the  ear:  and,  as  she  leaned  pensively 
over  the  instrument,  the  Captain  :r-  who 
sat  gazing  on  her  with  looks  of  ardent 
love — breathed  a  sigh,,  so  deep,  so  au- 
dible, that  it  attracted  the  notice  of  every 
one  present. 

But,  while  the  Captain^s  eyes  were 
fixed  on  Emma,  and  those  of  the  com- 
pany turned  involuntarily  toward  him. 
Miss  Conway  and  young  Sinclair  were 
announced. 

^  There  now  !**  exclaimed  the  former, 
as  she  entered  —  "I  told  you  we  should 
find  Charles  here,  gazing  and  sighing,  as 
usual.  He's  never  happy,  but  when  he's 
with  Miss  Trueworth.*' 

*•  Happy!*'  repeated  the  Captain, 
hardly  conscious  of  what  he  said  — 
••happy!  Good  God!" 

"  Poor  Charles !"  said  young  Sinclair, 
with  a  loud  laugh,  ••  you  are  far  gon^ 
faith!    Take  pity  on  him.  Miss  True- 
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worth.  I  assure  you,  when  he's  in  Lon- 
don, the  ladies  are  ready  to  pull  curls  for 
him.  But  what's  the  matter  with  you, 
eh,  Addy?*'  to  his  sister,  who  at  that 
moment  rose  from  her  seat,  and  walked 
to  the  window  —  **  You  are  not  in  love, 
too,  1  hope.*' 

Adelaide  did  not  reply.  —  But  Emma 
—  who  observed  lier  attentively  —  per- 
ceived that  she  was  much  agitated  — 
and  Mr.  Sinclair  said  to  his  son,  in  a  tone 
of  displeasure  — 

**  Those  jest  at  scars,  Edward,  who 
have  not  sufficient  sensibility  to  feel  a 
wound.  Butv  if  your  sister  were  really 
in  love,  I  should  not  advise  her  to  con« 
fide  the  secret  to  you." 

**  Why,  indeed.  Sir,  it  would  not  be 
quite  safe  —  Pm  a  bad  hand  at  keeping 
secrets.  —  But,  come,  Louisa,"  (to  Miss 
Conway)  «  I  know  you  are  a  scientific 
perfoi:mer  —  So,  come  (leading  her  to 
tiie  harp,  which  Emma  had  just  quitted) 
"  give  us  a  tune  —  That's  a  good  girl. 

<^  I  can't  play  or  sing  so  well  as  Miss 
Trueworth,"  she  replied,  as  she  seated 
herself. 

o  2 
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'rNiever  mind  thatt  ditlcL  I  aka^a't 
know/the  diiereirao;  forlbmeneveclMd 
the  pleaeufe  to  hear  Mi8»  Tpueworthk. 
Bat  I  dare  sa^  die  pbjra  and  singa^  tocv 
divinely:. for  ber  voice  is  kufBK>ny  :  is  R^t 
it,  Charles?^ 

<<  Pshaw  I  nonsense,  Sinclair  t  doa't 
be  ridicdou8«^ 

^  RidiiGuIoiis?  IX^i^tafihmtfiie^niaa^ 
£>r,  though  I  don't  weac  a  swocd,.  I  ca» 
fi^^'  (tiurowing  himself  iote  a  pugilistic 
attitude)  —  <*  iUk  Jacksofi:  if  I  can't^ 
fiirt,  pome,,  my  dear  Miss  Copwi^>  begin ! 
begin  l^' 

«*  No !  dowi't  play^  Loi^aa^''  said  hv 
bi^h^..  *<  You  are  not  so  perfeot  on 
that  instrument,  as  I  couJ^  wish :  aiui» 
a&er  the  exiquiisite  perfomanqe  of  Mis» 
Tjtuewortb,  mediocrity  would  be  into- 
lecaWe/' 

^  Miss.TrueworthJ'^  repeated  Miss 
Cooway^  unable  to  conceal  her  vexatioQ* 
<^  Dear  me !  one  hears  of  nothing  but 
Mias  Trueworth  now. —^  But  my  harp- 
mafiter  saya  I  play  extremely  w^I :  and 
I  dare  say  he  I(now3  as  well  as  you  do/' 

"  And  I  dare  say  he  is  right,"  said 
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ybumg  SincUnr.  *^^  Albms^  (keii,  ^5^  dbar 
IpiiJ  begin  ^  afod  <ioii't  let  %<Mtt  Cha^lM 
saj8|Mit  yon  out  of  tfttne^'^ 

^  Put  me  0^  of  tuner*  Bhe  rcpcwted 
(nAimng  het  fingetlB  •over  ^  strings,  and 
bemadng  to  cfear  her  reiee)  ^*  Noi  t^MUt 

Semebody^  or  sonietdiing,  hadi  bow** 
ever,  -(iniless  her  harpHinttter  flattered 
her)  pat  Mias  Conway  ouit  of  tutiet  ibr 
ahe  pl^y«d  intoleraJMy,  and  strag  iH  a 
voice  m  destitute  of  s^metneas^  thut  it 
ms  with  the  utmost  diifioolty  her  audi- 
tbrs  <!oiistrained  themselves  to  hear  her 
to  ike  end.  And,  when  she  had  con^ 
eluded^  her  brother  (who  had  he&i  highly 
ilicensed  «t  the  persevering  importunity 
of  young  Sinclair)  said,  in  a  voice^ 
which*  though  k>w,  reached  the  ear  of 
Adelaide,  who  sat  near  them  — 

*^  In  ftiture,  Mn  Sinclair,  you  might 
do  well  to  tetnember,  that  I  will  not, 
when  I  am  present,  sui^  ^ny  gientle* 
man  to  «n-ge  my  sister  to  make  herbelf 
rkhculous -*•  You  knew  she  could  not 
play.  Why,  then,  did  you  persist  in  im-^ 
portuningher?" 

o  3 
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"  Know  she  could  not  play?  Not  I, 
upon  my  soul... .  You  know'*  (lowering 
his  voice)  <*one  meets  with  so  many  would- 
be  musical  ladies  now-a-days,  that»  entre 
nous,  it  would  be  difficult  to  remember 
which  is  the  worst.  But»  zounds,  my 
dear  fellow !  don't  look  so  cursed  glum» 
Your  phiz,  just  now,  would  not  be  very 
likely  to  captivate  a  fair  lady  — You 
know  the  God  of  Love  is  always  repre* 
sented  with  a  smiling  &ce.  For^'  (sing* 
ing)  *^  Smiles  were  made  far  lovers.^* 

*^  Vm  in  no  humour  for  jesting  just 
now.  Sir,'*  said  the  Captain,  provoked 
at  his  impertinence  —  "  And,  if  you  per* 
sist  in  this  behaviour,  I  must ". .  • . 

"  Must  what  ?  eh !  You  would  not 
fight  —  would  you  ?'* 

*^  Fight !"  repeated  the  Captain,  in  a 
tone  that  made  the  other  look  a  little 
grave — "aye,  whenever  you  please." 

Young  Sinclair  —  who  knew  that  the 
Captain  (as  it  has  been  before  observed) 
prided  himself  upon  keying  his  temper 
— was  astonished  at  this  sudden  warmth. 
—  He  had  but  little  feeling  himself,  and 
was  not  very  likely  to  enter  into  the  feel- 
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Iqgs  of  Others*  But  be  did  not,  howw 
ever,  widh  to  ight :  for,  although  he  was 
^n  excellent  shot,  and  could  bring  down 
a  partridge  or  a  woodcoc]^  with  any 
gentleman  in  the  county,  he  had  no  fancy 
to  incur  the  hazard  of  being  brought 
down  himself:  and  he  was  considering 
bo^r  be  -could  decently  extricate  him- 
self from  the  scrtgpe  into  which  his  own 
folly  and  impertinence  had  drawn  him  — 
when  Adelaide  (who  had  heard  their  con- 
versation, and  was  alarmed  at  die  look  and 
vc^ce  with  which  the  Captain  had  utter- 
ed the  few  w<M'ds  that  had  silenced  her 
brother)  rushed  between  them ;  and,  lay- 
ing a  hand  on  the  arm  o£  each,  she  ex- 
claimed-— 

'<  Oh !  pray,  don't  talk  of  fighting ! 
You  frighten  me  out  of  my  senses  i 
Brother  I  Charles !— Captain  Conway,  I 
should  say  —  be  pacified,  I  conjure  you/' 

«*  Don't  alarm  yourself,  my  dear  Ma- 
dam," said  the  Captain,  taking  her 
hand,  and  leading  her  to  a  seat — **  We 
are  not  going  to  fight  now :  for".  •  •  • 

"  Fight  now !  Oh  !  no !  not  now  — 
nor  ever  —  Promise  me  that  you  wo'n't 
o  4 
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fight -*« do!  doP'  (clinging  to  his  aim) 
*^  promise  met  or  I  shall  go  mad/^ 

"■*  Compose  yourself^  Madam/*  said 
the  Captain. 

The  whole  company  now  gatliered 
round  them :  and  Mr%  Stedair  said,,  ad- 
4peBsing  fan  son  -^ 

**  I  conclude»  JBdward»  that  yoo,  with 
your  usual  unp^rdonaUe  levity^  hove 
been  saying  something  exftremdy  rude  U^ 
Captain  Conway  i  and»  if  so,  I  hope 
you  will  have  the  grace  to  apologise*** 

"  Apologise  P  Curse  me  if  I  know  tot 
what  ^^  Vve  said  ten  times  as  much  t» 
Conway  before ;  and  he  has  been  as  oool 
3S  an  icicle.  But  he's  grown  so  inflam* 
mable  of  late,  that  a  breath  sets  him  in 
a  blaro.  For,  upon  my  aoul,  I  did  not 
intend  to  offend  him/* 

•«  You  hear,  Captain  Cowway,**  said 
I5mma  (who  felt  for  the  distress  BXid  con* 
fusion  of  Addaide)  •«  Mr.  Sinclair  says 
that  he  did  not  intend  to  ofi^d  you: 
and  I  hope  you  wifl,  therefore,  in  pity, 
relieve  the  distress  of  his  sister,  by  de* 
daring  that  you  are  satislSed.  —  What 
say  you,  Sir  ?    May  I  hope  to  prevail  ?** 
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«« Prevail!*'  exclaimed  the  Captain 
emphatically  —  •*  Oh !  Miss  Trueworth  I 
you  can  indeed  prevail."-—  Then,  turn- 
ing  to  young  Sinclair^  he  added  —  "  'Tis 
well,  Sir%  —  £  believe  (as  you  say)  that 
you  <Ud  not  intend  to  affiront  me :  and  so 
r  shall  think  lio  more  of  it.*' 

'*  Now*  theiH  my  dear  Miss  Sinclair/* 
said  Emma -^^^  I  hope  you  will  banish 
your  fears.*' 

Adelaide  pressed  her  hand  in  isilehce : 
and  then>  after  a  pause,  she  turned  to 
h»  &ther,  and  requested  that  he  would 
tike  her  home. 

**  Come  with  me,  my  dear,"  said  he, 
leading  her  fl'om  the  room  —  **  and  I  . 
will  order  my  carriage  immediately." 

«  Dear  me !  exdaimed  Miss  Conway— 
^  what  a  piece  of  work  is  here  1  I  should 
like  to  know  what  this  quarrel  was  about : 
though  I  dare  say  it  was  some  nonsense. 
—  But  poor  Adelaide  seems  so  terrified^ 
that  I  must  go  and  see  how  she  is." 

£mma—- who  had  observed  that  the 

manner  in  which  Captain  Conway  had 

spoken  to  herself,  had  increased  t£e  agi* 

tationof  Adelaide  — felt  a  little  embar* 

o  5 
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rassed:  and,  although  she  wished  to 
follow  her,  she  would  not,  perhaps,  have 
summoned  resolution  to  do  so,  if  Miss 
Conway  had  not  led  the  way. 

Mrs.  Askew,  too,  and  her  nieces  — 
apprehensive  that  their  presence  might 
rather  tend  to  augment  than  diminish 
Miss  Sinclair's  distress  — *  forbore,  on  that 
account,  to  follow  her,  when  she  quitted 
the  room.  But  Mr.  Askew  —  who  had 
no  idea  of  the  suspicions  which  the  ladies 
entertained  relative  to  her  penchant  for 
the  Captain  —  went  to  Mr.  Sinclair,  and 
expressed  his  hopes,  that,  as  every  thing 
was  now  amicably  adjusted,  they  should 
not  be  deprived  of  his  and  Miss  Sinclair's 
company  so  soon. 

<<  Adelaide  has  been  so  much  terri- 
fied,*' replied  Mr.  Sinclair —  ^«  that  I 
must,  though  reluctantly,  decline  the 
pleasure  I  should  derive  from  spending 
the  remainder  of  the  evening  with  you. 
-.-  But  I  will  bring  her  to  see  you  again 
very  soon,  as  I  have  long  wished  that 
she  should  be  better  known  to  the  ladies 
of  your  family.'* 
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Just  then  Miss  Conway^  fc^owed  by 
Emma,  entered  the  room. 

"  Law,  Adelaide  V  exclaimed  the  for- 
mer—  **what  a  simpleton  you  are,  to 
frighten  yourself  so !  —  I  dare  say  they 
did  not  intend  to  fight ;  though  I  sup- 
pose they  said  something  about  it ;  or 
you  would  not  have  been  in  such  a 
flurry.*' 

**  *Tis  all  over  now,  however,*'  said 
Emma.  —  *<The  gentlemen  have  forgiven 
each  other  J  though  I  shall  not  easily 
forgive  them,  if  they  are  the  cause  of 
shortening  a  visit,  from  which  I  had 
promised  myself  so  much  pleasure,'' 

Adelaide  drew  her  hand  across  her 
eyes:  but  she  could  not  entirely  disperse 
the  tears  that  dimmed  their  lustre.  Then, 
after  an  evident  struggle  to  attain  com- 
posure, she  said  — 

^<  I  fear  I  shall  appear  a  weak,  or  per- 
haps an  affected,  character.  But,  if  I 
am  not  entirely  mistaken  in  myself,  I  am 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  But  there 
are  some  things,  which"  ....  she  stop- 
ped, in  evident  confusion  —  then  added 
—  *'  When  I  see  you  again^  Miss  True- 
o  6 
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worth,  I  will  endeavaur  to  be  more  niy- 
self :  and,  till  then,  let  me  hope  that 
you  will  try  to  think  as  favorably  uf  me 
as  you  can.    Adieu  !** 

Then,  taking  her  father's  arm,  she 
hastened  down  stairs,  and  stepped  into 
tlie  carriage,  which  waited  for  them  at 
the  door. 

Before  they  drove  ofl^  however,  it  oo^ 
burred  to  Mr.  Sinclair,  that,  to  preclude 
the  chance  of  any  further  disagreement, 
it  nught  be  better  that  his  so9i  should  go 
home  with  them )  which  that  gentleman 
i^who  still  felt  himself  a  little  out  of 
sorts  -^  readily  consented  to  do* 

When  they  were  gone,  Mrs.  Askew 
proposed  that  the  rest  of  the  company 
should  repair  to  the  Mrawing-room. 

It  was  a  cairn  and  delightfiil  evening 
in  the  month  of  June:  and  the  loom, 
which  they  now  entered,  commanded  an 
exteniHve  prospect  of  hill  and  dale,  a^ee- 
My  diveri^fied  with  gardens,  orchard^ 
and  lofty  groves,  wheie  wide^raading 
oaksand  towering  elms  waived  miyestically 
in  the  evening  breeze--^ which  wafted 
sffouHd  the  l&agTMioe  of  innumerable 
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flo^rsy  and  dimpled  the  glittering 
streamsy  where  the  last  rays  of  the  de'- 
clining  sun  still  lingered. 

'<  It  was  an  evening  bright  and  still, 
**  As  ever  blush'd  on  wave  or  bow^r, 
'<  Smiling  £com  fae8v'%  as  if  nought  ill 
**  Could  happen  in  so  sweet  an  hour.*" 

Gendemen^s  seats,  neat  cottages,  and 
well  cultivated  j&rms,  met  the  view  at 
eirery  turn,  while,  from  their  windows,  the 
glowing  brightness  of  the  western  sky 
was  beautifully  and  variously  reflected* 
And,  as  £mma  seated  herself  near  an 
<^pen  window,  she  said  to  Mrs*  Askew*^ 
<<  How  delightful  it  is,  after  the  beat 
of  day,  to  inhale  the  cool  refreshing 
breeze,  and  gaze  on  the  calm  and  lovely 
face  of  nature !  In  such  im  hour  as  this, 
the  contemplative  mind  is  insensibly  ele^ 
vated  above  the  cares  and  sorrows  of 
this  nether  world  — * 

'    And  soars  on  Fancy's  bold  aspiring  wing, 
^    To  happier  realms^  where  reigns  eternal  spring; 
And  where  (so  whispers  Hope,  persuasive  guest) 
Congenial  souk  shall  dwell,  in  endless  friendship 

blest. 
♦       « ■  *■  ■  '    .  I 

«  Moore's  '<  L«ves  of  the  Angds.'' 
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**  Alas  !'*  said  Mrs.  Askew  —  "  what 
a  pity  it  is^  that  they  are  so  rarely  united 
below  I*' 

Emma  sighed  deeply  —  and  Mrs.  As* 
kew  —  who  felt  that  she  had  done  wrong 
to  encourage  painful  ideas  —  was  endea- 
vouring to  introduce  some  other  subject ; 
when  Mr.  Askewi  in  a  voice  that  evinced 
much  emotion,  exclaimed  — 

•*  Ah !  would  to  Heaven  we  could  in- 
deed be  sure  that  we  shall,  in  a  better 
world,  be  re-united  to  those  who  have 
been  deservedly  dear  to  us  in  this !  How 
would  such  an  assurance  soothe  and  sup- 
port us  in  that  trying  moment^  when 
Death  rends  asunder  those  endearing  ties 
which  attach  us  to  earth  !'* 

**  Dear  me!"  said  Miss  Conway  — 
<^  don't  talk  of  such  dismal  things.  'Tis 
enough  to  give  one  the  horrors.  — •  For 
my  part,  I  never  think  of  death." 

"  Happy  Miss  Conway!"  exclaimed 
Emma  —  ^^  Sorrow  and  disappointment 
have  not  yet  taught  you  to  consider 
Death  as  a  friend.  —  No  threatening 
clouds  lour  over  your  future  prospects  : 
and,  while  the   enchantress  Hope  pro- 
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mises  pleasures  yet  to  come,  you  know 
not,  and  may  you  never  experience,  that 
she  too  often  promises  but  to  decedve/' 

"  Oh !  talk  not  thus,  MLss  Trueworth !" 
said  the  Captain  emphatically —  **  Lead  us 
not  to  suppose,  that^oe^  who  are  formed 
to  impart  superior  bliss,  are  yourself  ex* 
eluded  from  the  hope  of  enjoying  it/' 

"  Bless  me  !'*  said  the  lively  Stella. 
<<  Sentiment  is  surely  infectious  this  even- 
ing :  or  Captain  Conway  would  not  thus 
-suddenly  have  caught  the  contagion. 
But,  though  I  know  little  of  the  disease, 
I  will  venture  to  prescribe,  for  its  cure, 
the  introduction  of  some  cheerful  and 
general  conversation.  — Miss  True  worth's 
spirits  have  been  much  depressed  by  the 
occurrences  of  the  day ;  and  we  should 
do  all  we  can  to  enliven  her." 

•*  Has  any  thing  extraordinary  occur- 
red, to  give  pain  to  Miss  Trueworth  ?*' 
inquired  the  Captain. 

This  question  led  to  the  account  of  Sir 
Charles  Stanly's  illness.  And  then,  shortly 
afterwards.  Miss  Conway  mentioning 
Lord  Audley,  the  Captain  learned  with 
vexation,  that  he  had  been  there  in  the 
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morningi  and  tms  engaged  to  dine  mth 
Mr.  A^ew  on  the  following  day. 

But,  thoi^h  his  Lordship's  early  visit 
confirmed  those  suspicions,  which  the 
Captain  had  bef<Mre  entertained  <*oncera* 
ing  the  £siVorable  impression  that  Emma 
had  made  on  his  mind  — -  he  wa^  howeveri 
convinced  (from  the  free  and  ufiembar- 
rassed  manner  in  which  she  expressed 
her  opinion  of  that  nobleman)  that  be 
was  not  more  likely  to  draw  her  from  her 
first  attachment,  them  himself. 

After  partaking  of  an  early  supper, 
£mma-~who  had  long  wished  to  be 
alone— ^pleaded  a  head-ach,  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  retiring:  and,  shortly  afterwards, 
the  Captain  and  his  sister  took  their 
leave. 
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CHAR  XXXVII. 

A  COUNTRY  GENTLBMAK's  aPOnnON  Qf 
WOM£K« 

In  due  time^  the  messeDger,  who  had 
been  sent  to  Trueworth^  retufned)  and 
presented  to  Sur  William  a  letter  firom 
that  gentleman* 

In  t^  letter,  Trueworthi  in  reply 
to  Sir  William's  questions  concerning 
Emma's  engagements  to  Henry  Stanly^ 
candidly  informed  him  that  he  had  no 
reason  to  believe  the  union  would  ever 
take  place.  But,  at  the  same  time^  he 
declared  his  conviction,  that  his  daughter 
would  not|  for  a  long  period,  if  ever,  be 
induced  to  encontagCi  or  even  listen  to, 
the  addresses  of  any  other  man.  Then 
-~  after  politely  thanking  Sir  William  for 
the  honor  he  intended  thern^^  he  con- 
cluded by  saying  that  he  should  never  at- 
tempt to  influeAce  his  daughter's  choice ; 
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as,  from  his  knowledge  of  her  disposition 
and  understanding,  he  felt  satisfied  in  the 
conviction  that  he  might  safely  permit 
her  to  make  her  own  election. 

When  Sir  William  had  perused  this 
letter,  he  sent  for  his  son :  and,  putting 
it  into  his  hand  without  saying  whence  it 
came,  he  requested  him  to  read  it. 

**  Good  God !''  exclaimed  the  Captain, 
after  running  his  eye  hastily  over  die 
contents  —  *'  what  could  have  induced 
you.  Sir,  to  write  to  Mr.  Trueworth  on 
such  a  subject,  without  consulting  me  ?" 

<<  Because,  as  your  mother  seemed  to 
think  you  had  taken  a  fancy  to  Miss 
Trueworth,  I  wished  to  give  you  an 
agreeable  surprise^  And  now->-as  her 
father  (you  see)  says  she  is  not  at  all 
likely  to  be  united  to  young  Stanly, 
what  is  thereto  prevent  your makii^  her 
an  ofier  at  once  ?*' 

*^  The  certainty  of  being  refused.  Sir. 
And  I  declare,  I  would  not^  for  any 
tiling  that  could  have  been  offered  to 
me,  have  consented  to  your  writing  to 
Mr.  Trueworth.  For,  what  must  a  lady 
think  of  the  man  who  could  permit  such 
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an  application,  without  having  liimself 
once  spoken  to  her  on  the  subject  of 
love?" 

"  Zounds,  Charles  !'•  exclaimed  Sir 
William  —  **  You  are  a  greater  blockhead 
than  I  thought  you.  So,  then,  it  seems 
you  have  never  had  courage  to  tell  the 
girl  that  you  love  her !  For  shame !  for 
shame !  A  soldier  — -  and  afraid  to  speak 
your  mind  to  a  woman  !  Why,  are  you 
yet  to  learn  that  they  are  all  won  by  at- 
tentions and  flattery  ?  If  I  were  a  young 
fellow  like  you,  I  should  not  despair  of 
succeeding  with  any  woman,  high  or 
low.  But  faint  heart  never  yet  won  fair 
lady." 

"Ah,  Sir!"  repUed  the  Captain  — 
<^  you  donH  know  Miss  Trueworth.  She 
is  so  much  superior  to  the  generality  of 
her  sex,  that  I". . .  . 

"Superior!  Pshaw!  nonsense!  Every 
pretty  woman  is  an  angel,  till  marriage 
proves  that  she's  only  a  woman.  And  I 
tell  you  again,  that  attentions  and  flattery 
will  win  the  wisest  of  them.  And, 
though  Miss  Trueworth's  father  thinks 
she'll  live  single  for  young  Stanly's  sake. 
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I  doD%  believe  a  word  of  it.  So  tiy, 
man^^tiy!  Follow  ber^  wkef ever  she 
goes— -tell  her  you  are  wretched,  and 
ctfi't  live  without  hen  This  waU  ttdte 
bar  fity ;  and  then  love  will  ^follow  of 
course/' 

^  I  iixiBt  cntainly  be  explicit  now. 
Sir,''  rspKed  At  Ca{rtiaiii*^««  as  I  would 
Bot,  for  the  world,  that  ^be  should  tbiidL 
I  was  a  party  in  :thts  prsmature  a{^lica^ 
tion.  And  I  most  again  xepeat  tny  de- 
cided and  unquslified  diisHi|i|>iWRal  of  the 
step  you  have  taken.*' 

^<  Pshaw!  hdd  your  nossemei  I 
tell  you,  you  are  a  fooL  «-*  Why,  sounds ! 
d'ye  think  a  fine  girl  will  run  into  your 
arms,  without  being  invited/^  Add,  if 
you  dont  tell  her  you  \W9  faet*,  how  the 
devil  should  she  know  ^P-^So  go  to 
her  at  once,  and  speak  boldly^'' 

*<  I  shall  certainly  seek  Miss  True- 
worth  immediately,  Sir,  if  it  were  only  to 
assure  her  that  I  knew  nothing  of  your 
writing  to  her  &ther.«--Good  God! 
how  indelicate  must  such  condu^  appear 
to  her!'* 

<<  Fiddle  faddle!"  said  Sir  WflUam, 
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wBSkv^g  out  of  the  room-^  ^  I  hayenot 
pattence.  to  listeoi  tx>  you/' 

What  were  the  Captain's  Mflexions 
wbea  he  was  left  to  biimelf^  is  oot  very 
material  to  this  history.  But,  in  less  tbMi 
an  hour  nfter  this  converaatioQ  had  taken 
placet  he  Altered  Mr.  Askew' s  break&al^ 
padouTy  wheie  be  waa  informed  he  would 
&id  Emisa  alonew 

.  Exrmvk  had  been  just  perasuig  a  letter 
that  she  had  received^from  her  father  *-ir 
in  which>  aft^  telUng  her  that  Sir  Charles 
was  then  ccxasidered  out  of  danger,  he 
a^iiioned  t^  letter  and  proposcds  that 
be  bad  received  from  Sir  Willianu 

As  the  servant  aommnced  Capdain 
Conway,  Emma  arose  from  her  seat»  wil^ 
an  intenticHX  to  quit  the  room.  But  the 
Captain  caught  her  hand»  and  said^  as  he 
led  her  back  to  her  chair-— 
,  ^*  Stay»  Madam i  I tnust not suffiiryou 
tO!  quit  me  thus.  And  do  iK>t  think  me 
impntinent,  if  I  inquire  whether  you 
bsoi^  heard  from  Mr.  Truewortb  since  I 
had  last  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you." 

^  I  have  i%v  and'' .... 
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*^  I  know  what  you  would  say^  Ma- 
dam. He  has  told  you  of  my  Other's 
application/' 

^*  He  has.  Sir :  and  I  am  really  at  a 
loss  to''.  • . . 

^  Excuse  me,  Madam,  for  again  inter- 
rupting you.  But  I  am  anxious  to  ex- 
culpate myself:  and  I  assure  you,  upon 
my  honor,  I  was  entirely  ignorant  of  my 
father's  having  written  to  yours,  until 
about  an  hour  ago,  when  he  put  into  my 
hand  a  letter  which  he  had  just  received 
from  Mn  Trueworth.  And  believe  me. 
Madam,  the  gross  indelicacy  of  such  an 
application  cannot  have  excited  more  in- 
dignation in  your  mind,  than  it  has  in 
mine." 

*'  I  am  satisfied,  Su*,"  said  Emma  — 
<<  and  so,  pray,  say  no  more  on  the  sub* 
ject." 

*^  Yes,  Madam,  «I  must  say  more :  and 
I  entreat  that  you  will  honor  me  with  a 
patient  hearing ;  as,  after  what  has  oc- 
curred, I  feel  myself  called  upon  to  speak 
candidly  and  explicitly." 

«  Excuse  me.  Sir,"  said  Emma.-—  "  It 
is  really  unnecessary  to  enter  into  further 
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explanations.  —  You  have  assured  me 
that  you  were  not  consulted  on  the  sub- 
ject of  your  father's  application  :  and  I 
shall  therefore  think  no  more  of  it.'' 

*•  'Pray,  hear  me.  Madam.  1  claim  it 
from  your  justice :  and,  though  I  dare 
not  aspire  to  your  love,  I  wish  to  show 
you  that  I  am  entitled  to  your  pity. 
Deign  then  to  listen  for  a  while.  —  You 
need  not  fear  to  grant  me  this  indul- 
gence :  for  I  pledge  to  you  my  honor, 
that  I  will  not  presume  upon  it." 

He  then  — -  with  a  look  and  voice  that 
evinced  his  sincerity  —  described,  as  well 
as  he  could,  the  rise  and  progress  of  his 
passion  :  and,  after  slightly  touching  on 
the  scene  which  took  place  at  the  mas- 
querade, he  continued  — 

**  After  this  occurrence.  Madam,  which 
too  clearly  proved  that  Mr.  Stanly  was 
blessed  with  that  affection  which  I  would 
die  to  obtain,  I  endeavoured  to  smother, 
though  I  could  not  subdue,  a  hopeless 
attachment :  and,  to  this  end,  I  denied 
siyself  for  some  time  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing you.  But,  alas !  absence  did  nothing 
for  me  —  Your  imag^  your  perfections, 
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could  not  be  forgotten,  -ii-  Ok !  Mias 
Trueworth!  would  to  Heaven  we  had 
never  met^  or  met  to  part  no  more  V* 

*f  Captain  Conway,*'  said  Emma  *^ 
^*  let  me  prevail  upon  you  to  quit  mew  — 
This  conversation  distresses  me  beyoad 
measure.  —  Go,  Sir,  go,  I  conjure  you. 
And  may  you  soon,  amid  gayer  scenes, 
fot^et  the  ill-£ited  Emma  Truewortlu^ 

«  Forget  you  ?'*  exclaimed  the  Captain 

—  ** forget  you?  Qh  that  it  were  p^ 
sible  — ^  But  —  sweetly  unconscious  w 
you  appear  to  he  of  your  own  attraqtions 

—  you  must  know  that  you  were  not 
formed  to  be  easily  forgotten." 

•*  Unhand  me.  Sir !"  cried  Emma  (en- 
deavoiuing  to  diseisgage  her  hand,  which 
he  gently,  yet  forcibly,  detained)  •*  I 
cannot  —  will  not  -^  listen  to  this  conver- 
sation.'' 

<^Oh !  send  me  not  fromr  you  in  angpr. 

—  Say  only  that  you  forgjlve,  and  will 
permit  me  to  hear,  to  see,  to  love  yau.^^ 
I  wifl  not  wound  your  sensibility  by  com- 
plaining*  Let  me  burgee  you  som^f^timea: 
and  I  will  endure  in  silence.'^ 

«« Hear  me.  Sir  L"  said  Emma-j^^'GjW- 
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tlemen  (I  know)  are  apt  to  imagine  that 
every  woman  may  be  won  by  atten^ 
tions  and  flattery.  But,  though,  when 
there  is  no  prior  attachment,  these  may 
and  frequently  do  succeed,  I  must  can- 
didly apprise  you,  that,  with  me,  they 
will  have  no  weight.  My  affections  are 
fixed -^ firmly,  unalterd)ly  fixed:  and, 
though,  at  present,  I  entertain  no  hope 
of  ever  being  united  to  the  man  of  my 
choice,  I  can  never  love  —  never  even 
think  of — another.  If,  therefore,  you 
would  not  inpur  the  tortures  of  hopeless 
passion,  endeavour  to  conquer  a  transient 
liking,  by  flying  from  its  object:  and 
you  will  soon  (I  doubt  not)  find  some 
amiable  woman,  who  can  give  you  love 
for  love.'* 

««  Oh !  talk  not  of  another !  Till  I  be- 
held  you,  your  whole  sex  were  to  me  in- 
difierent;  and  I  thought  and  spoke  of 
love,  as  a  chimera.  But  now,  alas! 
though  excluded  from  all  hope  of  its 
joys,  I  am  too  feelingly  convinced  that 
its  pains  are  not  imaginary.'' 

*<  Miss  Sinclair,  Madam,''  said  a  ser« 
vant,  opening,  the  door. 

VOL.  II.  F    ' 
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'<  Desire  her  to  walk  in/'  replied  Em* 
ma,  who  was  much  pleased  at  the  inter* 
ruptton. 

The  entrance  of  Miss  Sinclair  forced 
the  Captain,  for  a  time,  to  talk  on  com-* 
mon-place  topics.  But  his  confusion 
and  embarrassment  did  not  tscBpe  the 
observation  of  tliat  lady.  And,  when 
he  shortly  afterward  took  his  leave,  she 
exclaimed,  as  her  eyes  followed  him 
across  the  lawn  — 

^*  Alas,  poor  Charies !  He,  too,  if  I 
mistake  not,  is  doomed  to  love  without 
return.'* 

**  Do  you  wish,''  inquired  Emma  with 
quickness,  <<that  it  should  be  other- 
wise?" 

Adelaide  blushed  deeply,  but  did  not 
reply. 

<<  You  have  been  long  acquainted  with 
Captain  Conway,  I  believe,"  resumed 
Emma. 

**  Oh !  yes.  He  was  my  earliest  onn* 
panion :  and  be  was  then,  (I  assure  you) 
in  every  respect,  the  reverse  of  what  he 
is  now,  and  has  been  for  these  last  two 
years.  I  remember,  when  he  would  en- 
21 
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ter  the  cottages  of  the  poorest  of  the 
peasantry,  and  converse  with  them  with 
all  the  freedom  of  an  equal.  Then  his 
heart  and  his  purse  were  ever  open  to 
fkeir  distresses ;  and  he  appeared  to  think 
them  ^titled  to  share  those  blessings 
which  Heaven  had  given  him.  —  But, 
alas  i  how  has  fashion,  and  the  example 
<^  those  with  whom  he  has  associated 
since  his  introduction  to  what  is  called 
the  best  company^  obscured,  if  not  de*> 
stroyed,  the  virtues  of  a  once  noble 
mind  V 

«  What  a  pity !"  said  Emma.  "  And 
is  it  not  ^  passing  strange/  that  men  of 
understanding  will  thus  conform  to  the 
follies  of  Fashion?" 

"  Follies?''  repeated  Adelaide  — «  Call 
them  not  by  so  soft  a  name :  for  follies 
become  vices,  when  they  destroy  the 
happiness  of  those  with  whom  we  are 
connected  by  the  ties  of  kindred  or 
affinity.  And  what  must  that  woman 
endure,  who  is  unfortunately  attached 
tO'one  of  those  unnatural  characters^  who 
pride  themselves  on  want  of  feeling ;  aad 
who  **^  in  the  hearing  of  a  wif  e^  a  mother, 
p  2 
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or  a  friend  —  will  speak  lightly  of,  or 
perhaps  even  ridicule,  those  social  obli- 
gations which  other  men  revere — and 
ciruelly  wound  the  heart  that  loves  them, 
by  an  affectation  of  apathy  and  indif- 
ference, which  tortures  sensibility  to 
madness !    Oh !  can  I  ever  forget  what 

were  my  feelings,  when  Charles  " 

She  stopped  —  blushed  —  and  turned 
her  face  away  in  the  utmost  confusion. 
Then,  after  a  pause,  she  said,  <<  But 
what  was  I  talking  of?  —  No  matter  — 
I've  forgotten  —  and  " . . . . 

The  entrance  of  Mrs.  Askew  and  the 
young  ladies  was  a  timely  relief  to  Ade- 
laide:  and  Emma — who  now  entertained 
no  dou^t  of  her  attachment  to  the  Cap- 
tain —  endeavoured  to  lessen  her  evident 
embarrassment,  by  entering  into  a  lively 
conversation  with  Stella,  in  which  Miss 
Siiiclair  made  an  effort  to  join.  But  she 
could  not,  for  some  moments,  speak  with 
composure. 

Adelaide  was  prevailed  upon  to  stay 
with  them  the  remainder  of  that  day  : 
and,  in  the  course  of  it,  Emma  (Us- 
(Covered  new  traits  of  character,  which  — 
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while  they  encreased  her  esteem  —  oc- 
casioned her  more  deeply  to  regret  that 
a  being  so  amiable  should  be  doomed  to 
endure  the  tortures  of  unrequited  love. 


p  3 
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CHAP.  XXXVIIL 

A   SURPRISE. 

The  next  day  Emma  (while  Mrs.  Askew 
and  the  young  ladies  were  engaged  with 
some  visitors)  took  the  opportunity  to 
call  on  Mrs.  Benson ;  as  her  father,  in 
his  last  letter,  had  requested  her  to  in- 
form the  good  woman,  that  the  man  who 
had  been  put  into  possession  of  her  farm, 
was  dead  —  and  that  his  wido^%  who  in- 
tended to  reside  with  some  friends  in  the 
north  of  England,  would  be  ready  to  quit 
it  in  the  course  of  a  few  months ;  when 
Sir  Charles  had  determined  that  it  should 
be  restored  to  herself. 

Mrs.  Benson  was  expressing  ber  grati- 
tude in  the  most  animated  terms^  when  a 
gentle  tap  at  the  door  announced  a 
visitor. 

The  door  was  opened  by  Mus.  Ben- 
son's  daughter:  and,  in  the  next  moment. 
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Emma  found  beredf  in  the  arms  of  Henry 
Stanly. 

**  Emma !  dear  Emma !  Oli !  what  un- 
expected pleasure  !** 

"  Good  God !"  she  exclaimed,  as  soon 
as  she  could  speak  —  «•  What  brings  you 
here,  Henry  ?  And  how  did  you  leave 
your  father  and  mine  ?*' 

^  Your  father  is  well ;  and  mine  now 
out  of  danger.'* 

'<  'Thank  Heaven !  But  do  they  know 
of  your  coming  hither?** 

«  No  —  I  was  sent  to  the  Metrc^olis 
on  business.    But  I  could  not**. . . . 

<«  Ah  Henry  !**  (interrupting  him)  «« I 
see  you  are  determined  to  make  me 
wretched.  You  will  ultimately  compel 
my  father  to  convey  me  to  some  abode 
which  you  will  not  be  able  to  discover. 
And  then,  perhaps,  our  separation  may 
be  eternal/* 

^*  Preclude  then  the  possibility  of  a 
separation,**  he  exclaimed  (sinking  on 
his  knees,  and  grasping  both  her  hands) 
"  Fly  with  me,  dearest  Emma !  fly  with 
me  to  that  land  where  we  may  be  united 
for-ever  !** 

p  4 
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^  Rise,  Henry!  rise,  for  Heaven's 
sake !  You  know  I  must  not  —  oinnot 
—  Oh !  why  will  you  torture  me  thus  ? 
You  know  your  happiness  is  dearer  to  me 
than  life.  But  my  father!  —  Shall  I 
violate  the  promise  I  have  made  to  him  ? 
No !  no !  I  would  die  sooner/' 

**  Cruel  Emma !  Ah  !  I  see  how  it  is. 
You  no  longer  love  me.  — If  you  did, 
you  could  not  thus  determine  to  sacrifice 
me  to  a  mere  point  of  honor.  No, 
Emma !  if  you  felt  as  I  do,  you  would 
boldly  disclaim,  and  disdain  to  be  fettered 
by,  that  authority  which  would  tear 
asunder  those  whose  hearts  Heaven  has 
joined.  — Oh!  could  I  have  believed 
that  you  would  so  soon  have  forgotten 
those  promises,  which''. . . . 

<<  Hold,  Henry !"  said  Emma,  indig- 
nantly interrupting  him—"  and  beware, 
lest  you  teach  me  to  rejoice  that  I  am 
not  indeed  the  wife  of  a  man  who  could, 
even  for  a  moment,  suspect  me  of  incon- 
stancy." 

"  Oh !  Emma !"  he  replied  —  "  would 
it  not  be  the  height  of  vanity  and  pre- 
sumption in  me,  to  suppose  that  you  -^ 
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who  are  formed  to  engage  all  hearts,  and 
will  (dou][>tles8)  be  exposed  to  so  much 
solicitation  — -  will  devote  yourself  to  a 
.  life  of  joyless  celibacy  for  me  ?  Would 
it  not  indeed  be  highly  ungenerous,  and 
basely  selfish  in  me,  to  wish  it  ?  And  can 
you  then  wonder,  loveliest  of  women  !  if, 
while  we  are  thus  separated,  I  am  tor- 
tured with  ten  thousand  apprehensions  ? 
Remove  them,  dearest  Emma!  banish 
them  for-ever.— Give  me  a  legal  right  to 
your  love :  and,  when  I  am  permitted  to 
call  you  indeed  my  own,  I  shall  have 
nothing  more  to  ask  on  this  side  heaven/' 

"  Let  me  go,  Henry  i'*  she  exclaimed 
(starting  from  her  seat,  and  moving  to- 
ward the  door)  **  let  me  go,  while  yet  I 
am  in  my  senses.  Oh !  my  head  !'*  (put- 
ting her  hand  to  her  forehead)  ^*  I  know 
not  what  I  say  or  do.  —  These  conflicts 
are  too  much  —  I  cannot  bear  them.*' 

"Forbear,  Mr.  Stanly,*'  said  Mrs. 
Benson  — who,  at  Emma's  request,  had 
continued  in  the  room  —  "  forbear  (I 
^entreat  you)  to  urge  Miss  Trueworth.  — 
I  am  really  apprehensive  for  the  conse- 
quencesa" 

p  5 
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Henry  —  who  was  much  alarmed  at 
Emma's  extreme  a^tation  — -  now  en- 
treated her  to  be  composed.  And  she 
(having  at  length  obtained  frbm  him  a 
promise  to  urge  her  no  further  at  that 
time  on  the  subject  of  marriage)  suffered 
him  to  lead  her  to  a  seat.  And  he  then 
informed  her,  that  he  had  come  thither 
that  momingi  for  the  purpose  c^  request- 
ing Mrs.  Benson  to  convey  to  her  a  note, 
in  which  he  had  entreated  that  she  would 
consent  to  meet  him  in  the  very  place 
where  chance  had  now  brought  them  to- 
gether. 

Emma  then,  inquiring  more  particu- 
larly concerning  the  health  of  Sir  Charles, 
learned  that  his  complaint  had  been  a 
brain-fever ;  and  that  Dr.  Freemore  (the 
physician  who  had  attended  Sir  James 
and  Lady  Stanly  in  their  last  illness)  de- 
clared it  to  be  his  opinion  that  the  disor- 
der had  been  brought  on  by  the  violent 
agitation  of  spirits,  which  his  visit  to  the 
scenes  of  his  youth  had  occasioned. 

**  Oh  !  Henry  P'  said  Emma,  after  she 
had  heard  this  account,  **  how  could 
you,  at  such  a  time,  incur  the  hazard  of 
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increasing  that  agitation,  and  probably 
occasioning  a  relapse?  Will  not  your 
father  be  alarmed  at  the  least  delay? 
Go!  go,  for  Heaven's  sake!  Expedite 
your  business ;  and  return  to  him  as 
speedily  as  possible/' 

**  I  did  not  intend  to  have  left  him  in 
8uq>ense,''  replied  Henry.  *•  For,  if  I 
could  have  prevailed  upon  you  to  accom- 
pany me  to  Scotland,  I  would  have  writ- 
ten to  him  as  soon  as  we  were  beyond  the 
reach  of  pursuit.  And  I  am  confident, 
though  he  will  not  violate  his  oath  by 
consenting  to  our  marriage,  he  would,  if* 
we  were  indeed  united,  forgive  and  bless 
us.    And,  if". . . . 

"  Farewell !''  said  Emma  —  "  I  see  I 
must  not  rely  upon  your  promises.  Did 
you  not  assure  me  that  you  would  not, 
for  the  present  at  least,  importune  me  on 
that  subject  ?*' 

Henry  again  promised  to  forbear.  But 
he  bn^e  this  promise  so  repeatedly,  that 
Emma  at  length  peremptorily  insisted 
upon  his  quitting  her. 

^  Suffer  me  first  to  conduct  you  home/' 
p  6 
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said  he.    •*  You  will,  surely,  not  deny  me 
that  indulgence  P^' 

Emma  then  informedhimtbatherfather 
had  enjcnned  her  not  to  see  him,  but  in 
the  presence  of  a  third  person  :  and  she 
firmly,  though  gently,  expressed  her  de- 
termination not  to  disobey  his  commands. 
.  Henry  was  bursting  out  into  the  most 
passionate  exclamations  —  But  Emma, 
who  (though  her  heart  bled  at  being 
compelled  to  give  him  pain)  was  re- 
solved to  put  an  end  to  this  distressing 
intervieWf  ftaid,  with  all  the  firmness  she 
could  assume  — 

*^  Desist,  Henry!  desist,  I  conjure 
you  :  or  you  will  force  me  to  request  of 
my  father  to  convey  me  to  some  retreat, 
where,  for  the  present  at  least,  I  may  be 
at  rest.  —  I  have  promised  —  and  I  here 
repeat  —  that  I  never  will  be  the  vdfe  of 
another.  And  surely  it  is  not  necessar]^ 
to  tell  Henry  Stanly,  that  Emma  True- 
worth  is  not  one  of  those  who  promise 
but  to  deceive.  And  now  1  again  en- 
treat—  nay,  I  command  you  —  to  quit 
me  immediately.  —  Your  father  may  and 
will  (no  doubt)    be    alarmed    at   your 
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stay :  and  can  you  calmly  think  on  the 
consequences  that  may  ensue  ?'* 

Henry  —  though  he  appeared  for  some 
time  irresolute  — •  was  at  length  prevailed 
upon  to  promise  that  he  would  hasten  to 
London.  He,  however,  entreated  that 
Emma  would  permit  him  to  write  to  her : 
and,  as  she  had  not  resolution  to  wound 
him  by  refusing  every  request,  she  con- 
sented  to  receive,  though  she  would  not 
promise  to  answer,  his  letters.  And  then, 
after  again  and  again  exchanging  vows 
of  eternal  love  and  truth,  they  separated ; 
and  Henry  bent  his  steps  to  the  White 
Lion,  where  he  had  ordered  Fhelim  to 
wait  for  him  with  the  chaise. 

A  few  minutes  after  his  departure, 
£mma  bade  Mrs.  Benson  good  morning. 
But  —  as  she  apprehended  that  Henry 
might  follow  her  —  she  requested  Emily 
(Mrs.  Benson's  daughter)  to  accompany 
her  to  Mr.  Askew's. 
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CHAP.  XXXIX. 

LOVE  IN   A   COTTAGE. 

When  Henry  entered  the  White  Lion, 
his  first  inquiry  was  for  the  poor  minstrel : 
or— as  we  will  now  call  him  — Mr. 
Ward. 

**  He  is  gone  to  a  fair  about  five  miles 
offf  Sir/'  replied  Mrs.  Davis :  "  and  I 
dare  say  he  wo'n't  return  till  to-morrow» 
or  the  next  day.'* 

"  Poor  fellow  !*'  said  Henry  —  *•  I 
should  have  been  glad  to  see  him.  Pray» 
Madam,  can  you  inform  me,  in  what  part 
of  Cornwall  that  Mr.  Colby,  who  used 
him  so  cruelly,  resided  ?*' 

"  No,  Sir  —  I  don't  know :  for,  though 
I  have  heard  my  husband  mention  it, 
'tis  gone  quite  out  of  my  head.  I've 
so  much  to  mind  in  my  own  business, 
that  I  forget  every  thing  else." 

"  Could  I  see  Mr.  Davis,  Madam?" 

"  Not  to  day,  Sir :  for  he  is  gone  to 
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Exeter  upon  some  law  business:  and  1 
don't  expect  him  home  till  late/' 

Henry  had  no  time  to  lose. — But  he 
was  solicitous  to  obtain  the  information, 
which  might  enable  Sir  Charles  to  make 
the  inquiries  he  thought  necessary  con- 
cerning Mr.  Ward's  character  and  con* 
nexions.  And  he  therefore  determined 
to  go  back  to  Mrs.  Benson's,  and  request 
that  she  would  endeavour  to  see  the  poor 
fellow,  and  try  (without  assigning  any 
particular  reason  for  the  inquiry)  to 
learn  from  his  own  lips  all  that  was 
necessary  for  Sir  Charles  to  know. 

When  he  re-entered  the  room  where  he 
had  so  recently  parted  from  Emma,  and 
perceived  that  she  was  gone  —  it  was 
some  minutes  before  he  could  obtain 
sufficient  composure  to  enter  on  the  sub- 
ject which  had  induced  him  to  return. 
At  length,  however,  he  gave  Mrs.  Benson 
a  brief  outline  of  Mr.  Ward's  narrative : 
and  then,  after  mentioning  his  father's 
intentions  in  his  favor,  he  requested  that 
she  would  make  the  requisite  inquiries. 

This  Mrs.  Benson  readily  and  cheer- 
fully undertook  to  do :  and  then  Henry, 
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afler  giving  her  two  sovereigns  for  Mr. 
Ward  —  saidy  as  he  arose  to  depart  — 

<<  Permit  me,  Madam,  in  the  name  of 
my  father,  to  request  that  yon  will  like- 
wise accept  some  trifling  mark  of 

<<  No!  no!'*  exclaimed  Mrs. Benson, 
interrupting  him  —  "I  cannot  —  will 
not  —  accept  any  thing.  I  don't  want 
money.  —  I  don't,  indeed.  Sir :  for,  ever 
since  Mrs.  Askew  became  acquainted 
with  my  condition,  my  wants  have  been 
not  only  supplied,  but  even  anticipated : 
and  I  cannot  consent  to  incur  un- 
necessary obligation.  But  I  am  not  the 
less  grateful  for  your  kind  intentions: 
and  that  gratitude  will  be  increased,  if 
you  will  sufier  me  to  enjoy  the  pleasure 
of  serving  you  (if  that  be  in  my  power), 
without  any  other  reward  than  the  grati- 
fication I  shall  derive  from  knowing  that 
I  have  been  useful  to  you." 

"  You  are  very  good.  Madam,"  re- 
plied Henry,  —  •*  But  I  will  not  quit 
you,  until  you  have  given  me  a  positive 
promise,  that -^  while  you  are  excluded 
from  that  home,  whence  you  were  so 
cruelly  expelled— ^ you  will,  in  case  of 
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emergency,  apply,  without  hesitation  or 
delay,  to  my  father  or  myself." 

This  Mrs.  Benson  readily  promised : 
and  Henry  then  took  his  leave. 

Nothing  particular  occurred  during 
his  journey  to  the  Metropolis.  But,  be- 
fore he  returned  to  Stanly  Hall,  he 
called  on  Mrs.  Dasbwood :  but  he  was 
disappointed  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
information  concerning  Isabella ;  as  that 
lady  had  not  heard  any  thing  of  her  since 
Henry's  departure.  —  She,  however,  re- 
ceived him  very  graciously— expressed 
her  regret  that  her  husband,  the  honorable 
Ci^tain  Dash  wood,  was  not  at  home  to 
welcome  him.  And,  when  he  arose  to 
depart,  she  assured  him  again  and  again, 
that  she  would  not  fail  to  give  him  every 
information  that  she  could  obtain,  con- 
cerning the  movements  of  Miss  Clayton. 

In  the  mean  time  Mrs.  Benson  had  been 
careful  to  execute  her  commission :  and, 
when  Mr.  Ward  returned  from  the  fair, 
he  found  a  note  from  her,  in  which  she 
requested  that  he  would  call  upon  her  as 
soon  as  convenient. 
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Mr.  Ward  hastened  to  her  immediately  z 
and  then  —  after  telling  him  of  Henry's 
visit,  and  giving  him  the  sovereigns  — 
she  contrived,  by  apparently  casual  ques- 
tions and  remarks,  to  draw  from  him  the 
information  which  Henry  had  requested 
her  to  obtain. 

Mr.  Ward,  though  old  in  sorrow,  was 
not  more  than  twenty*four.  His  figure 
was  good ;  and  his  face,  though  not  hand- 
some, was  extremely  pleasing.  His  dark 
eyes  spoke  the  language  of  a  feeling 
heart:  and  his  conversation  evinced  a 
mind  so^  much  above  the  common  level, 
that  Mrs.  Benson— « who  was  highly 
pleased  with  her  new  acquaintance  — 
was  led  to  express  a  wish  to  see  him 
again. 

Mn  Ward  did  not  fail  to  avail  himself 
of  this  invitation.  And,  as,  in  his  visits, 
he  was  generally  accompanied  by  his  lit- 
tle boy — £mily,  who  was  a  kind-hearted, 
amiable  girl  —  soon  grew  very  fond  of 
the  child,  who,  on  his  part,  repaid  her 
caresses  with  interest  —  calling  her, 
while  he  clung  round  her  neck,  his  dear 
pi%  mammy  —  and  expressing  his  wish 
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that  bis  daddy  would  tmi  and  Hve  Vre 
always. 

Indeed  Mr.  Ward  seemed  du^osed^  in 
this  respect  to  c<miply  with  the  wish  of 
the  little  innocent ;  for  his  visits  became 
so  frequent,  and  his  attentions  to  Emily 
so  marked,  that  Mrs.  Benson  soon  began 
to  8uqf>ect  she  had  made  an  impression 
on  his  heart. 

About  three  weeks  after  his  first  in^ 
troduction  to  theoSt  Mrs.  Benson  one 
evening  requested  that  he  would — if  the 
recital  would  not  be  too  painful  —  rel^e 
to  her  more  circumstantially  those  events 
which  she  had  partly  learned  from  Mr. 
Stanly. 

Mr.  Ward  complied  without  hesitation. 
And,  when  he  was  describing  what  he 
bad  endured  while  he  was  immured  in 
his  solitary  cell,  the  child,  who  was  sit< 
ting  on  Eonly's  lap,  suddenly  exclaimed 
"  Don't  ky  so,  mammy !  I  don't  *we 
to  see  ^Qu  kyJ^ 

Mr.  Ward  turned  his  eyes  on  Emily, 
who  hastily  wiped  away  the  tear  of  sym- 
patliy,  which  had  strayed  down  her  rosy 
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cheek — and  requested,  in  a  faltering 
voice,  that  she  might  not  interrupt  him. 

Mr.  Ward  proceeded.  But,  as  he 
turned  involuntarily  to  gaze  on  his  fair 
auditress,  the  thread  of  his  narrative  was 
frequently  broken.  And,  ere  he  had 
concluded,  Emily  — -  who  could  no  longer 
repress  her  etnotion  —  arose  hastily  from 
her  seat — and,  placing  the  child  in  her 
own  chair^  hurried  out  of  the  room. 

*•  Poor  Emily !"  exclaimed  her  mother, 
who  was  herself  much  affected — *'  Your 
heart-rending  narrative  has  been  too 
much  for  her.*' 

•«  I  am  very  unfortunate,*'  replied 
Mr.  Ward,  •«  to  give  pain  to  one,  whose 
happiness  is  the  wish  nearest  my  hearf 

Mrs.  Benson  looked  at  him  inquisi- 
tively —  but  did  not  speak. 

"  I  love  Emily,'*  he  continued,  afler 
*  a  pause  —  "  But  I  have  never  tdd  her 
so.  —  I  would  not  basely  endeavour  to 
engage  her  affections :  for,  alas !  1  have 
nothing  to  offer  her,  but  poverty  and 
sorrow." 

«•  I  own  to  you,"  replied  Mrs.  Benson 
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—  "  that  I  have  suspected  this.  And  I 
will  likewise  tell  you,  that,  if,  on  further 
acquaintance,  I  discover  you  to  be  in 
reality  what  I  have  been  led  to  believe 
you,  I  shall  make  no  objection.  —  But, 
at  present,  (you  know)  there  is  no  pro« 
spect  of"  .... 

"  Ah!  I  know  too  well  what  you 
would  say.  But,  though  I  cannot  at"pre- 
sent  provide  for  a  wife  —  if  Mr.  Stanly 
does  not  forget  me  (and,  surely,  afler 
his  unexampled  kindness,  I  may  venture 
to  believe  that  he  will  not)  I  may  then 
look  forward  to  better  days.'* 

<<  And,  till  then,''  said  Mrs.  Benson, 
**  I  must  entreat  that  you  will  say  no- 
thiiig  on  the  subject  to  my  poor  girl." 

This  Mr.  Ward  readily  promised.— 
And,  after  he  was  gone,  Mrs.  Benson 
soon  drew  from  the  artless  Emily  suf« 
iicient  to  convince  her  that  her  lover  was 
not  likely  to  sigh  in  vain. 

The  next  day,  about  noon,  Mi*s.  Ben* 
son  received,  by  the  post,  a  letter  from 
Henry,  inclosing  one  for  Mr.  Ward :  and 
she  immediately  sent  a  neighbour's  child 
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to  the  White  lion,  with  a  request  that  he 
would  come  to  her  without  delay. 

Mr,  Ward  returned  with  the  mes- 
senger. And,  on  opening  the  letter 
which  Mrs.  Benson  presented  to  him^ 
how  great  was  his  surprise  and  joy,  to 
find  that  Sir  Charles  Stanly  had  appoint- 
ed him  his  steward  ! 

The  poor  fellow  was^  for  the  moment, 
unable  to  utter  a  word.  But  at  length 
he  exclaimed,  as  he  gave  the  letter  to 
Mrs.  Benson  — 

**  Now,  then,  I  shall  indeed  be  able  to 
provide  for  a  wife." 

Mi*s.  Benson  looked  at  the  letter :  and 
Mr.  Ward  looked  tenderly  at  Emily,  who 
turned  away  her  face  in  evident  con* 
fusion.  But,  before  Mrs.  Benson  had 
finbhed  reading  the  letter,  Mr.  Ward  had 
seated  himself  by  the  side  of  her  daugh- 
ter :  and,  while  he  pressed  her  hand  with 
all  the  warmth  of  love,  he  told  her  in  a 
low  voice,  that  she  was  dearer  to  him 
than  life. 

Emily  was  silent. 

**  Speak  to  me,  my  d^ar  girl !    Your 
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mother  knows  that  I  love  you  {  and  she 
did  not  forbid  me  to  hope/' 

Emily  was  still  silent. 

^<  Speak  to  me,  Emily !  Say  you  don't 
bate  me.'' 

««  What's  the  matter,  mammy  ?"  said 
the  child,  who  stood  near  them  -—  climb- 
ing, as  he  spoke,  into  Enily's  lap,  and 
throwing  one  arm  round  her  neck,  and 
the  other  round  that  of  Mr.  Ward-— 
**  Ont  ^ou  *peak  to  daddy  ?  don't  ^ou  ^ove 
hun?" 

«  Yes!  yes!"  replied  the  blushing 
girl,  scarcely  conscious  of  what  she  said, 
and  struggling  to  disengage  herself. 

^<  *Ats  a  dood  mammy,"  said  the  little 
prattler.  •—  ^*  She  says  she  does  ^ave  ^ou^ 
daddy." 

^*  Repeat  it,  dearest  girl !"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Ward  —  "  repeat  it— and  make  me 
happy.  —  And  then,  if  your  mother  does 
not  disapprove" .  • .  And  he  fixed  his  eyes 
on  Mrs.  Benson,  who  immediately  said  — 

"  The  letter  which  I  have  myself  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Stanly,  has  confirmed 
the  good  opinion  that  I  before  enter- 
tained of  you.    And,  as  I  hope  that  I 
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shall,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  re* 
turn  to  my  old  habitation ;  if  you  then 
continue  to  wish  it,  and  Emily  herself 
makes  no  objection,  I  shall  be  happy  to 
consign  her  to  the  care  of  such  a  worthy 
man." 

Mr.  Ward  (though  he  could  have 
wished  that  Mrs.  Benson  had  npt  talked 
of  months)  was,  however,  profuse  in 
acknowledgements:  and  he  again  en- 
treated Emily  to  speak,  and  make  him 
happy. 

Emily,  however,  could  not  be  prevailed 
upon  to  utter  the  words,  "  I  love."  But 
she  betrayed  that  love  so  clearly  by  the 
very  methods  she  took  to  conceal  it,  that 
her  lover  had  no  reason  to  think  himself 
unhappy. 

Mr.  Ward  was  soon  equipped  for  hb 
new  employment;  as  the  generosity  of 
his  benefactors  had  put  him  into  pos« 
session  of  that  article,  which,  while  it 
maketh  to  itself  wings,  gives  wings  to 
those  who  are  anxious  to  obtain  it. 

In  a  few  days  he  ciJled  to  take  his 
leave :  imd  the  change  in  his  dress  made 
him  appear  to  so  great  advantage,  that 
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Emily's  mild  blue  eyes  sparkled  with 
pleasure;  though  that  pleasure  quickly 
gave  place  to  the  pain  which  dl  who 
love  must  feel,  when  compelled  to  utter 
that  little  word,  "Farewell!** 


VOL.  II. 
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CHAR  XL. 

FLY,   WHILE   YOU   CAN. 

In  a  few  days  after  Emma  had  beeo 
surprised  by  the  sudden  appearance  of 
Henry  Stanly,  she  received  another  letter 
from  her  father ;  and,  in  it,  he  informed 
her,  that  he  feared  it  would  be  some 
weeks  before  he  could  have  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  her.  For,  as  Dr.  Freemore 
still  entertained  serious  apprehensions  for 
the  health  of  Sir  Charles,  he  had  deter- 
mined (at  the  request  of  the  former)  to 
continue  at  Stanly  Hall  till  S^r  Charles 
should  liimself  quit  it }  which  (when  he 
had  arranged  matters  to  the  satisfaction 
of  those  who  had  been  injured  by  the 
villany  of  his  late  steward)  he  intended 
to  do,  and  go  with  Henry  into  Stafford- 
shire, on  a  visit  to  the  Marchioness  of 
Jiosemont. 
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Emma — though  much  grieved  to  be 
thus  deprived  of  her  father's  society  -^ 
did  not»  in  her  reply,  express  any  sdbfish 
regret.  On  the  contrary,  she  entreated 
that  he  would  not  quit  Six  Charles  on  her 
account— -and  prcnnised  that  she  wmild, 
in  bis  absence,  endeavour  to  banish 
gloomy  thoughts.  —  She  told  him,  like« 
wise,  that  she  had,  since  hisi  departure, 
twice  viuted  her  grandfather,  who  had 
received  her  with  kindness  and  evident 
satisfactioQ«  And  then,  mindful  of  his 
injunctions,  she  mentioned  the  unex# 
pected  visit  of  Henry  Stanly-— con- 
fessed that  she  had  been  prevailed  upon 
to  permit  him  to  write  to  her  —  and 
concluded  with  entreating  her  father  to 
give  her  the  earliest  intelligence  of 
Henry's  return  to  Stanly  Hall, 

Meantime,  at  Mr.  Askew's,  the  family 
were  busily  engaged  in  preparations  for 
the  nuptids  of  Miss  Askew  and  Mr. 
Wilmore— which  took  place  about  a 
fortnight  after  Trueworth's  departure: 
and  the  happy  pair,  in  a  few  days  after 
their  marriage,  set  out  on  a  visit  to  an 
uncle  of  Mr.  Wilmore's,  who  resided  near 
Q  2 
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Brighton  j  and  Caroline  Askew,  at  her 
sister's  request,  consented  to  accompany 
them. 

Mrs.  Wilmore  had  earnestly  entreated 
Emma  to  accompany  them  on  this  ex- 
cursion  —  but  in  vain.  She  had  no  in- 
clination  to  mingle  in  the  gay  scenes,  or 
pailicipate  in  the  amusements,  which  she 
knew  the  cheerful  temper  of  her  ever 
lively  and  now  happy  fiiend  would  na- 
turally lead  her  to  seek. 

In  the  society  of  Mr.  Askew  and  his 
amiable  sister  —  who  really  felt  for  her 
an  affection  and  solicitude  almost  pa- 
rental—  she  would  have  enjoyed  some 
portion  of  happiness,  if  she  had  not  per- 
ceived with  uneasiness,  that  Mr.  Askew 
appeared  anxious  to  encourage  the  at- 
tentions of  Lord  Audley,  who,  since  the 
day  he  had  dined  with  them,  had  been  a 
frequent,  and  indeed  almost  daily,  visitor. 

Mr.  Askew  (as  it  has  been  before  re- 
marked) was  an  enemy  to  celibacy :  and 
he  had  been  much  grieved,  when  £mma 
(in  his  hearing)  had  so  solemnly  vowed 
to  Henry  Stanly  that  she  would  never 
listen    to  the  addresses    of  any  other 
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man.  —  He,  however,  considered,  that  a 
vow  of  that  sort  could  only  be  binding 
while  the  person^  to  whom  it  had  been 
made,  should  continue  single.  And,  as 
he  believed  that  love  could  not  long 
exist  without  hope»  he  thought  it  possible, 
and  even  probable,  that  Henry  might,  ere 
long,  form  some  other  engagement :  and, 
under  that  impression,  he  had  —  as  Lord 
Audley  was,  in  every  respect,  so  unex- 
ceptionable —  perceived  with  pleasure 
the  power  which  Emma  appeared  to  have 
obtained  over  his  heart  —  and  sincerely 
wished  that  he  might  ultimately  succeed. 

A  month  had  now  elapsed  from  the 
time  of  his  Lordship's  first  introduction, 
when  he,  one  morning,  requested  that 
Mr.  Askew  would  favor  him  with  a 
private  audience. 

Mr.  Askew  immediately  led  the  way 
to  his  study  :  and,  when  they  were  seated, 
Lord  Audley  —  after  professing  the  most 
ardent  love  for  £mma— requested  that 
Mr.  Askew  would  candidly  explain  to  him 
what  was  the  nature  of  those  engage- 
ments which  existed  between  her  and 
Henry  Stanly. 

Q  3 
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Mn  Askew,  without  hesiti^onrTelsted 
every  thing  that  h^d  come  to  hi»  know- 
ledge :  and,  aciter  repeating  the  vow  which 
Emma  had  made  to  Henry  in  his  pre- 
sence, he  said  — 

"  I  own  to  you,  my  Lord,  that  I  am 
persuaded  you  have  no  chance  of  suc- 
ceeding in  your  suit,  while  Mr.  Stanly 
ccmtinues  true  to  his  engagements. — 
But,  as  he  is  a  very  young  man,  I  think 
it  not  at  all  unlikely  that  he  may  him* 
self  release  her  from  her  vow.'* 

<'  Impossible!**  exdaimed  his  Lord- 
ship—  **  No  man,  who  is  distinguished 
by  the  love  of  such  a  woman^  could  — 
while  there  remains  the  remotest  chance 
of  obtaining  her  -^^  turn  his  thoughts  to 
another.  No!  no!  I  dare  not  hope  il: 
and  therefore,  my  dear  Sir,  I  must  fly 
from  your  too  attractive  friend,  and  en- 
deavour, amid  new  scenes  and  new  so- 
ciety, to  lose  the  recc^ction  of  those 
dreams  of  happiness,  in  which  I  have  too 
fondly  indulged.*' 

"  Don*t  despair,  my  Lord.  —  Time 
may  do  much.** 

"  Ah !  Sir !  I  must  no  longer  deceive 
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myself;* — Indeed  I  havie^  from  the  firstj 
been  self^dduded :  for  Miss  Trueworth 
never  gave  me  the  slij^btest  enconrage- 
ment.  F^«#ell^  Sir !  Yoftr  kindness 
can  never  be  obliteratedfrom  my  memory, 
— ^I  will  now,  with  your  permission,  make 
my  adieus  to  the  ladies;  and  thigtl  %, 
while  yet  I  have  th6  power,** 

" Farewell,  my  Lord!**  said  Mr.  As- 
kew. —  **  I  6haU  long  regret  the  lOss  of 
your  society:  and,  on  your  account,  I 
am  sorry  that  I  ever  enjoyed  it.** 

His  Lordship  sighed,  but  did  not  re* 
ply.  And,  on  quitting  Mr.  Askew,  he 
repaired  to  the  break^t^parlour,  where 
he  found  Emma  alone. 

"  Farewdl  !**  he  exclaimed,  taking  her 
hand  —  "  Farewell,  amiable  Miss  True- 
worth! —  May  I  hope  that  ytni  will 
sometimes  bestow  a  thought  on  the  ill- 
fated  Audltey?** 

Emma  wasliiulib  iB^ted — tears  start* 
ed  to  her  *yte  — and  her  voice  faltered, 
as  she  replied  — 

*«  Farewell,  my  Lord  I  May  eVery 
bliss  be  yours.'* 

"  Oh!  look  not— spieak  not  — with 
q4 
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such  bewitching  softness,'^  he  exclaimed 

—  "  It .  unmans  —  destroys  me  —  For, 
ah  !  I  dare  not  hope,  that  pity,  even  in 
that  gentle  bosom,  will  give  birth  to 
love/' 

"  Pity  !'*  repeated  £mma  —  **  Lord 
Audley  can  never  be  an  object  of  pity. 

—  Favored  alike  by  Nature  and  by 
Fortune,  superior  happiness  (I  trust) 
awaits  you.  And  let  not  one  disappoint- 
ment induce  you  to  reject  the  blessings 
which  still  solicit  your  acceptance.^ 
You  may,  from  amid  the  beautiful  and 
the  amiable,  select,  for  your  companion, 
the  fairest  and  the  best :  for,  sure  I  am, 
that  no  woman,  who  has  a  heart  to  be* 
stow,  could  long  refuse  it  to  merit  such 
as  yours/* 

"  Adieu  1"  said  his  Lordship  —  "  I 
must  fly  —  'Tis  dangerous  even  to  listen 
to  you  for  a  moment.  Farewell !  fare- 
well !"  —  Then  turning  to  Mrs.  Askew, 
who  at  that  instant  entered  the  room,  he 
said  —  **  Adieu,  dearest  Madam  !  I 
must  no  longer  permit  myself  to  derive 
pleasure  from  your  company  and  conver- 
sation. —  It  were  madness  to  linger  in 
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the  sight  of  that  heaven,  to  which  I  am 
forbidden  to  aspire." 

"  Adieu,  my  Lord !"  replied  Mrs.  As- 
kew, who  clearly  understood  him.  —  "I 
hope  and  trust  that  happiness  will  yet 
be  yours." 

His  Lordship  bowed  in  silence,  and 
hastened  from  the  room :  and,  in  the 
next  minute,  the  sound  of  his  horse's 
feet  told  them  that  he  was  gone. 

"  I  feel  for  you,  Miss  Trueworth," 
said  Mrs.  Askew  —  "  since,  to  a  mind  of 
sensibility  Jike  yours,  the  consciousness 
of  having,  however  unintentionally,  de- 
stroyed the  happiness  of  such  a  man  as 
LordAudley,  must  be  extremely  painful." 

"  Would  to  Heaven  I  had  never  seen 
him!"  replied  Emma.  —  "However,  as 
our  acquaintance  has  been  so  short,  the 
impression  (I  trust)  is  but  slight,  and 
may  soon  be  entirely  effaced  by  some 
amiable  woman,  who  can  and  will  make 
him  as  happy  as  he  deserves  to  be." 

"  I  join  in  that  hope,"  said  Mrs.  As- 
kew.— "  But  here  comes  another  of 
your  slaves  —  Captain  Conway." 

The  Captain  (who,  since  his  interview 
Q  5 
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rwith  Enmiay  had  lieen  in  London  with 
his  regiment)  had  heard  #om*  his  ^iear 
^who  had  instructed  her  maid  to  ask 
questions  of  Mr.  Askew's  servants)  that 
Lord  Audley  had,  during  his  absence* 
been  an  almost  constant  visitor  at  the 
house  of  that  gentleman.  And  he  was, 
therefore,  much  pleased  to  learn  frotn 
Mrs.  Askew,  that  his  Lordship  had  just 
then  taken  hisfleave  of  them.  -^  But,  if 
he  really  derived  ady  hopes  from  this  in- 
formation, he  was  carefbl,  by  no  word  or 
look  to  betray  those  hopes— ^ but  coa 
fined  himself,  during  his  stay,  to' talking 
entirely  on  common-place  topics.  And, 
although  he  was  particularly  attentive  to 
Emma,  he  seemed  sdicitous  to  convince 
her  that  he  no¥^  only  aspired  to  be  rank- 
ed among  her  iriends. 

Captain  Conway  was  a  man  of  the 
world.  And  he  knew,  that  tiie  gentle- 
man who  can  once  obtain  a  footing  as  a 
friend,  may  in  time  be  permitted  to  claim 
a  more  endearing  title.  And,  as  he  had, 
in  absence,  felt  that  Emma's  society  was 
necessary  to  his  happiness,  he  resolved 
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Tbe>next*di^,  MivSkvolfcir^M  Ade«* 
laide  esU^c  laivd  Mr.  A^w*  (V^o  was 
atiaU  tittvestanxious^  to  gratiQp^Emttia) 
fazmagpektidved  tbctshcf  tlppeiired  highly 
pleased  with  the  society  and  convef S&tidn 
of  ^Miss^Siodftir^^iniyw  req^eitcfd  that 
Mr.  «KlBcbMr'  would  p^mik '  )r^  to  i$p^nd 
a  ftftr'  wi^Mts*  witfo'itbeifik 

Mr.  Sinclair,  who  was  ja*«>then'ftn*Wd 
to  gate  the  MetrbftoKs'on-bu^WieSs,  ^*ms 
mwh^m^A  by  tbis>  in^^tion,  ^  Which 
Adelaide  —  who  would  othit^tir^,  dxi^ 
ring  her  father's  absence,  have  been  left 
quite  alone  —  accepted  with  delight.  For 
tiiis  sweet  girl  — though  the  most  ami- 
able of  human  beings  —  was  no  favorite 
with  her  mother;  who  (though  on 
the  wrong  side  forty)  was  still  fond  of 
admiration:  and,  when  she  went  into 
company  with  Adelaide,  she  was  mortified 
to  perceive,  that  the  gentlemen  —  while 
they  pressed  round  the  beautiful  girl  -— 
entirely  overlooked  those  charms  in  her- 
self, which,  though  more  mature,  she 
believed  to  be  little  diminished.  And, 
Q  6 
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for  this  reason,  she  had  resolved  that 
Adelaide  should  not  accompany  her  in 
her  visit  to  Brighton  —  whither  she  had 
gone  with  some  fashionable  mothers,  who, 
like  herself,  considered  a  tall  daughter  as 
a  sort  of  walking  register,  that  was  best 
at  home. 

Indeed,  a  daughter,  whose  age  cannot 
be  concealed,  must  be  a  disagreeable  ap- 
pendage to  a  middle-aged  beauty,  whose 
vanity— though  doomed  to  exist  on 
slender  food — has  outlived  the  season, 
in  which  alone  vanity  can  be  excused,  or 
even  tolerated. 
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CHAP.  XLI. 

THE   FRIENDLY   PHYSICIAN. 

The  next  morning,  Mr.  Askew  —  who 
was  sincerely  grieved  at  the  departure  of 
Lord  Audley  — wrote  a  long  letter  to 
Trueworth,  in  which  he  told  him  what 
had  occurred — expressing  at  the  same 
time  the  very  high  opinion  he  entertained 
of  that  nobleman,  whose  many  amiable 
and  estimable  qualities  he  portrayed  in 
lively  colors. 

Trueworth  was  sitting  with  Sir  Charles, 
when  this  letter  was  put  into  his  hand : 
and,  when  he  had  perused  it,  he  gave  it 
to  that  gentleman. 

Sir  Charles  read  it  again  and  again* 
And,  as  he  returned  it  to  Trueworth,  he 
said,  with  a  look  and  voice  that  betrayed 
feelings  which  he  evidently  struggled  to 
conceal  — 
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"Then  Miss  Trueworth  has  indeed 
refused  Lord  Audley  ?*' 

"So  it  appears/'  replied  Trueworth — 
"  And,  for  his  Lordship's  sake,  I  could 
wish  they  had  never  met." 

Sir  Charles  waB  silent  for  some 
minutes :  then,  suddenly  starting  as  if 
from  a  drcsun,  he  exclaimed — 

"  Would  it  were  over !  and  then'*. .  . . 
He  stopped,  apparently  conscious  that 
be  had  said  too  mudu  And  then,  after 
a  pausei  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  Trueworth, 
and  said  -** 

"  Yoar  daughter,  I  know,  (at  least  I 
have  been  told)  is  exquisitely  beautiliit: 
and  she  will>  of  course,  be  exposed  to 
much  solicitation: ;  aS'  man^  wilh  alb  his 
boasted  superiority,  is  ever  the  slaveof 
beatity.  And,  when  that  beiiatry  is  united 
t6  those  rare  endowments  which  I  iuive 
been  taught  to  know  ^^  so  eminently 
possesses  —  who  is  the  man^tfaat  ^hall 
remst  its  pow^r  ?  May  her  choice,  when 
she  selects  one  from  the  number  of  ha* 
isuitors,  be  ^uch  as  you  would  yourself 
approve." 

"Choice!"  repeated  Trueworth-wit^ 
18 
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some  asperity — "Alas!  you  know  too 
well  that  choice  has  long  been  made.  --^ 
Would  to  God  it  had  been  otherwise  !** 

"  Let  us  wave  this  subject/*  said  Sir 
Charles,  rising  as  he  spoke,  and  walking 
to  the  window.  Then,  with  a  deep  sigh, 
he  added,  "  The  duty,  that  I  have  im- 
posed upon  myself,  is  severe.  But  I 
have  sworn,  and  dare  not  break  my  vow. 
—  Ah!  if  you  knew  how  much  it  costs 
me  to  adhere  to  that  vow,  you  would  not 
wound  me  by  implied  reproach.** 

"Forgive  me^**  said  TniewcMth,  ex- 
tending  his  hand,  which  Sir  Charles 
readily  accepted. —  «•  The  feelings  of  a 
parent,  who  sees  a  beloved  and  only 
child  condemned  to  hopeless  sorrow,  will 
sometimes  break  out.  Yet  believe  me, 
Stanly,  my  confidence  in  your  lumor  is 
still  unshaken.*' 

"  The  time  (I  hope  and  trust)**-  relied 
Sir  Charles,  "  will  soon  arrive,  when  I 
may  be  permitted  to  prove  to  you  tiwt 
this  generous  confidence  is  not  mis* 
placed."  And  then,  as  if  wishing  to 
hiteten  from  the  subject,  he  Was  beginning 
to  talk  of  his  tenants^  and  their  vadous 
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claims  on  his  justice  —  when  a  servant 
announced  Doctor  Freemore. 

This  venerable  physician  —  who  had 
spent  a  long  life  in  the  service  of  mankind 

—  was  now,  though  on  the  verge  of 
eighty,  still  blessed  with  health,  and  the 
full  enjoyment  of  all  his  faculties.  It 
seemed,  indeed,  as  if  a  benevolent 
Creator  had  given  him  length  of  days, 
that  he  might,  by  his  skill  and  humanity, 
mitigate  the  sufferings  of  his  fellow 
creatures.  For,  though,  he  had  long 
ceased  to  prescribe  for  the  rich,  he  was 
ever  ready  to  give  his  advice  and 
assistance  to  the  poor.  And,  while  the 
grateful  wife  (who  believed  that  the 
father  of  her  children  had  been  snatched 
by  him  from  the  brink  of  the  grave) 
breathed  a  fervent  prayer  for  his  felicity 

—  the  little  prattlers  (who  had  been 
taught,  that  to  his  skill  they  were  (under 
Heaven)  indebted  for  the  life  of  him  who 
earned  their  daily  bread)  early  learned  to 
lisp  and  to  bless  the  name  of  the  good 
Doctor  Freemore. 

The  Doctor  (it  has  been  observed)  had 
ceased  to  prescribe  for  the  rich.     But  he 
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had  loved  Sir  Charles  Stanly  from  his 
childhood :  and,  the  moment  he  heard 
of  his  indisposition,  he  hastened  to  him 
on  the  wings  of  friendship.  And  now, 
on  entering  the  room,  he  inquired  con- 
cerning his  rest  —  his  appetite  —  &c. 
&c.  —  in  a  way  that  evinced  his  anxiety 
and  regard. 

Sir  Charles  —  who  was  not  conscious 
of  any  bodily  indisposition  —  answered 
his  interrogatories  in  a  tone  of  affected 
cheerfulness.  But  the  Doctor,  who  had 
laid  his  fingers  on  his  pulse,  said,  with  an 
expressive  shake  of  the  head  — 

"All  is  not  right.  —  This  agitation  of 
spirits  retards  your  recovery.  —  I  must 
not  suffer  you  to  linger  here  much  longer. 
—  Change  of  air  and  scene  is  absolutely 
necessary.  Expedite  therefore,  as  soon 
as  possible,  the  business  that  detains  you. 
And  then,  though  you  may  not  be  able 
to  banish  painful  thoughts,  you  must 
endeavour  to  divert  them  as  much  as 
possible." 

Sir  Charles  replied  that  he  intended,  as 
soon  as  he  had  arranged  those  matters 
which  detained  him  at  Stanly  Hall  —  to 
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go  ivitib  his  son  on  a  visit  to  the  Mar- 
chioness of  Rosemont 

"  Hum  !'^  said  the  Doctor,  in  a  tone 
that  evinced  dissatisfaction—"  I  confess, 
I  would  rather  that  you  should  take 
•another  course.  The^ight  of  her  Lady* 
ship  will  not  (I  apprehend)  tend  to 
tranquillise  your  spirits." 

"I  must  go,  however,"  replied  Sir 
Charles  in  a  hurried  and  tremulous  voice. 
**1  owe  her  Ladyship  deep  and  heatt- 
felt  obligation :  and  I  would  not,  for  the 
world,  that  she  should  think  me  deficient 
in  gratitude  or  respect." 

•'  Promise  me,  then,"  said  the  Doctor 
«—^<  since  you  are  determined  on  this 
vimt — that  ycHi  will  not  make  it  long;— 
Under  some  circumstances,  it  is  at  times 
necessary  to  combat  even  our  best  in<^n- 
Jridonsw    But  here  comes  your  son." 

The  entrance  of  Henry* — who  cdtne 
to  announce  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Ward*-^ 
gave  a  turn  to  the  conversation :  and, 
shortly  afterwards,  the  good  Doctor  ^»-- 
who  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  stay 
dinner-^  took  hk  leave  with  a  f^dm^ 
to  call  again  the  nest  day. 
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As  Thompson  hid  been  dismissed  al- 
most immediately  aflier  the  arrival  of  Sir 
Charles — that  gentleman,  who  was  mach 
pleased  with  the  appearance  and  manners 
of  his  new  steward,  instructed  him  to 
enter  withoat  delay  on  the  business  of 
his  office.  But,  although  he  found  in 
Mn  Ward  an  able  and  willing  assistant^ 
it  was  some  weeks  before  matters  could 
be  settled  at  all  to  his  satisfaction  :  and, 
even  then,  there  still  remained  much 
to  do. 

While  inquiring  into  the  conduct  of 
the  unprincipled  Thompson,  Sir  Charles 
was  shocked  at  the  tyranny  and  iqustice 
which  had  destroyed  the  comforts  of  so 
many  worthy  afld  industrious  families : 
and  he  severely  condemned  himself,  for 
tiaving  left  his  tenants  and  d^endants, 
during  the  lapse  of  twenty  years,  to  the 
m^rcy  of  hirelings.  *— He  felt  that  he 
bad  done  wrong,  to  desert  the  post  in 
which  Heaven  had  placed  him  :  and  he 
mentally  vowed  that  no  sdfish  feeling 
should  thenceforward  induce  him  to 
abandon  the  land  of  his  forei&thers,  or 
neglect  the  duties  which  he  owed  to 
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those,  who,  while  they  cultivated  the 
soil,  had  an  unquestionable  right  to  claim 
the  protection  of  its  owner. 

While  Sir  Charles  was  thus  employed, 
Emma  had  received  several  letters  from 
his  son.  And,  though  she  (in  compliance 
with  a  wish  that  her  father  had  expressed 
in  a  letter  to  herself)  had  forborne  to 
write  to  him  in  return  —  Henry  found  a 
valuable  and  punctual  correspondent  in 
Mrs.  Benson :  and  from  her  he  learned 
that  Lord  Audley — who  had  been  gene- 
rally supposed  to  be  in  love  with  Miss 
Trueworth  —  had  suddenly  quitted  De- 
vonshire, where  he  had  been  expected  to 
spend  the  remainder  of  the  summer. 

Now,  as  Henry  —  like  the  generality 
of  lovers  —  believed  that  the  object  of 
his  regard  was  formed  to  engage  all 
hearts— -he  was  therefore  led  to  infer 
from  his  Lordship's  hasty  and  unexpected 
departure,  that  he  had  made  proposals  to 
Emma  —  and  that  those  proposals  had 
been  rejected.  And  so  delighted  was  he 
with  this  ideal  proof  of  her  constant  af- 
fection for  himself,  that,  when  he  quitted 
Stanly  Hall  to  go  with  his  father  into 
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Staffordshire,  he  gave  himself  up  to  those 
fond  anticipations  of  future  happinesSf 
which  Hope  suggested  to  his  ardent  ima- 
gination —  and  silencedi  for  the  time,  the 
voice  of  Reason,  which  might  have  told 
him  of  their  probable  fallacy. 
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CHAP.  XLII. 

HOPELESS   LOVE. 

At  the  expiration  of  ten  weeks  from 
the  time  of  his  departure,  Trueworth  re- 
turned to  the  house  of  his  friend  Mr. 
Askew  :  and  Emma  —  in  the  delight 
which  his  presence  inspired  —  forgot,  for 
the  moment,  the  disappointment  which 
pressed  upon  her  heart. 

The  day  after  his  return,  Trueworth 
hastened  to  pay  his  duty  to  his  father. 
But  he  did  not  derive  much  pleasure 
from  the  interview  ;  as  he  perceived  with 
pain  that  the  old  gentleman  was  still  in- 
dulging in  those  ambitious  dreams,  from 
which  (though  he  had  before  been  re- 
peatedly awakened  to  disappointment) 
he  was  still  weak  enough  to  derive  inter- 
nal satisfaction.  He  hinted,  in  pretty 
plain  terms,  that  he  intended  to  leave  all 
his  possessions  to  his  grand«daughter  -^ 
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talked  of  taking  a  bouse  in  town  early  in 
the  ensuing  winter-*- and  declared  he 
should  be  much  hurt,  if  Emma's  intro- 
duction  to  court  were  delayed  beyond 
that  period. 

Trueworth  (though  he  did  not  like 
rudely  to  awaken  him  from  these  reveries 
of  ^mily  greatness)  mentally  resolved, 
that  the  tranquillity  of  his  child  should 
not  be  broken  in  upon  by  his.  aspiring 
schemes.  And,  as  he  could  not  patiently 
listen  to  hi^  hints  concerning  the  disposal 
of  Emma  in  marriage  — *  he  endeavoured^ 
when  he  visited  him,  to  avoid  every 
thing  that  might  be  likely  to  lead  to  that, 
subject. 

Enama  -—.who,  in  the  present  state  of 
ber  feelings,  really  shijunk  from  the  idea 
of  being  introduced  to  public  notice,  as 
the  avowed  heiress  of  her  grandfather  — 
entreated  her  father  to  explain  to  him  the 
nature  of  her  engagements  and  senti- 
ments  with  respect  to  Henry.  But  this 
step  Mi>.  Askew  strenuously  and  success- 
fiiUy  oppoBed*  For  that  good  man  con- 
tendedf  that  it  would  be  wrong,  nay  even 
wicked,  to  incur  the  hazard  of  losing 
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that  wealth,  which  might  be  applied  to  so 
many  kind  and  noble  uses  —  expatiating 
on  the  pleasure  that  she  might  derive 
from  succouring  the  poor,  and  protecting 
the  oppressed  —  and  calling  upon  her  to 
consider,  what  would  hereafter  be  her 
reflexions,  if  she  should  wilfully  refuse  to 
become  the  instrument  of  good  —  and 
should  finally  see  those  riches  which 
Heaven  itself  seemed  to  have  designed 
for  her  —  bestowed  upon  those  who 
might  squander  themjn  unworthy  or 
vicious  pursuits. 

"  But,  surely,  my  dear  Sir,**  replied 
iEmma  —  <<  you  would  not  counsel  me  to 
deceive  my  grandfather,  by  suffering  him, 
even  for  a  moment,  to  believe  llbat  I 
shall  consent  to  become  th^  instrument 
of  his  ambition." 

"  I  would  not  counsel  you  to  deceive 
any  human  being,"  he  replied  —  "  Bat, 
surely,  if  your  grandfather  seems  disposed 
to  make  you  his  heiress  unconditionaUy, 
you  would  not  think  it  necessary,  by  the 
avowal  of  a  hopeless  attachment,  to  divert 
him  from  the  performance  of  an  act  of 
simple  justice  ?" 
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^<  A  hopeless  attachment!^  repeated 
Emma  emphatically  — -  ^^  Ah !  it  is  in- 
deed hopeless !'' 

Mr.  Askew  was  much  hurt :  and  he 
was  beginning  to  apologise  for  this  inad- 
vertent expressioui  when  Trueworth  ex- 
claimed-^ 

*'  Enough  of  this  at  present.  And  do 
not,  my  dear  girl,  suffer  my  father's  mis- 
taken ideas  to  give  you  the  slightest 
uneasiness.  While  I  live,  He  dares  not 
attempt  to  exert  over  you  any  undue 
authority. -^  And,  trust  me,  an  offered 
diadem  would  not  induce  me  to  control 
your  inclinations.'' 

The  entrance  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
more  —  who  were  now  returned  to  their 
seat  in  that  neighbourhood  —  led  to  con- 
versation of  a  more  lively  and  general 
kind.  —  Mrs.  Wilmore's  light  heart  and 
sprightly  sallies  difiused  mirth  and  glad- 
ness wherever  she  appeared :  and  4ier 
husband  —  whose  love  had  actually  out- 
lived the  honey-moon  —  seemed  to  derive 
additional  pleasure  from  that  cheerfulness 
which  declared  her  to  be  as  happy  as  he 
was  himself. 

VOL.  II.  R 
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Miss  Sinclair— -jwhose  parents  were 
not  yet  returned  to  Devcmshire  ~  had 
now  been  nearly  two  months  at  Mr. 
Askew's:  and,  during  that  time,  her 
amiable  di^osition  had  endeared  her  to 
the  whde  family :  and  Emma  -~  who 
really  loved  her  as  a  sister  — constantly 
regretted  that  she  should  hare  given  her 
heart  to  a  man  who  appeared  so  insra- 
sible  of  its  real  vidue* 

During  tiie  last  few  weeks.  Captain 
Conway  had  been  a  frequent  visitor. 
And  he  had  thrown  aside  so  much  of 
that  afiectation  which  had  obscured  his 
really  good  understanding,  that  Adelaide 
saw  in  him  once  more  the  Charles  Con- 
way whom  she  had  early  loved.  —  He  no 
longer  spoke  of  women  with  indifference, 
or  implied  contempt.  On  the  eontraryi 
it  appeared,  from  the  whole  tenor  of  his 
conversation  and  behaviour,  that  he  had 
begun  to  think  there  really  did  exist 
some  degree  c^  equality  between  the 
sexes }  and  that  a  woman  might  possess 
those  qualities  of  heart  and  mind, 
which  .render    beauty  irresistible,  and 
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give  grace  4nd  attraction  even  in  that 
season, 

When  youth'a  bright  tints  imd  witching  smiles  are 
fled. 

As  the  Oaptsdn  (whose  t>resent  tiim 
was  to  be  admitted  as  a  fViend)  was 
cdutkms  not  to  betiuy  his  {>as8lon  by 
those  miiilted  attentions  to  Emma,  which 
his  heart  prompted  him  to  pay  -^  he  had, 
consequently^  during  the  absence  of 
Caroline  Askew,  been  oft^n  led  into 
familiar  conversation  with  Adelaide: 
and,  though  he  had  pretriously  li^rded 
her  merely  as  a  fine  girl,  he  now  dis- 
covered with  astoni^ment,  that  her 
mind  was  rich  in  all  that  gives  worth  and 
lustre  to  female  loveliness-  —  Void  of 
affectation,  and  seemingly  regardless  of 
her  exterior  attractions,  Adelaide  never 
sought  admiration:  but  she  always  ob- 
tained it.  From  her  father  —  who  was 
a  man  of  a  strong  and  superior  turn  of 
mind  —  she  had  early  learned  to  consider 
beauty  as  a  fading  flower  —  and  to  be- 
lieve, that,  though  it  might  obtain,  it 
would  not  insure  to  her,  the  afiection  of 
B  2 
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a  man  of  sense  and  wrnlii,  if  anac« 
companied  by  those  lasting  charms,  which 
men  of  that  description  rarely  fail  to  ap« 
preciate  as  they  deserve.  And,  as  her 
mother  had,  by  her  inordinate  love  of 
admiraticm,  forfeited  the  esteem  and  di- 
minished the  affection  of  Mr.  Sinclair, 
Adelaide  had  been  led  to  consider  vanity 
as  the  bane  of  all  domestic  harmony,  and 
conjugal  enjoyment.  And,  while  her 
mirror  reflected  her  lovely  face  and  fkvXU 
less  form,  she  turned  her  eyes  from  the 
contemplation  of  those  fleeting  channs^ 
to  fix  her  attention  on  the  mind  within. 
The  affection,  which  she  had  early  felt 
for  Charles  Conway,  had  been  founded 
on  esteem ;  as,  previous  to  his  introduc- 
tion to  the  great  world,  be  bad  evupoed 
those  traits  of  character  which  she  con- 
sidered  most  valuable.  And,  although 
the  change  in  his  manners,  since  that 
period,  had  disappointed  and  grieved  her 
-^  it  had  failed  to  eradicate  that  love» 
which  had  indeed 


f  ( Grown  with  her  growth,  and  8trengthe9*(^  mth 
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Stai,  while  she  felt  the  mortifying 
conviction  that  her  love  was  not  returned, 
she  struggled  to  conceal  the  passion  which 
preyed  upon  her  peace:  and,  properly 
conscious  of  her  own  worth,  she  would 
have  shrunk  from  the  bare  idea  of  owing 
to  pity  what  she  could  not  obtain  from  a 
less  humiliating  sentiment 

Nay  more -^  though  unable  to  subdue 
that  regard  which  she  severely  condemn- 
ed herself  for  cherishing  —  its  object, 
when  he  became  one  of  Fashion's  most 
ridiculous  votaries,  sunk  so  much  in  her 
estimation,  that  she  would  (even  if  her 
love  had  been  returned)  have  hesitated 
to  trust  her  future  happiness  to  the  keep- 
ing of  a  man  who  had,  in  her  hearing, 
frequently  spoken  of  love,  as  a  chimera  — 
andbf  marriagCt  as  a  mere  matter  of  form. 

Alas  poor  Adelaide !  Pitiable  indeed 
are  the  feelings  of  a  woman  who  loves 
without  return  —  even  when  that  love 
is  hallowed  by  the  superior  worth  of  the 
object  on  whom  it  is  bestowed.  But,  to 
be  conscious  of  an  affection,  an  affection 
strong  and  unconquerable,  for  a  man, 
whose  follies  (to  call  them  by  no  harsher 
a  3 
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name)  draw  on  him  the  dention  ps  eon- 
tempt  of  those  whose  QpmiDm  she  has 
been  accustomed  to  revere  ^^  to  matotaiB 
a  constant  struggle  between  pride  mi 
inclination  —  to  feel  her  cheek  gtow  and 
her  heart  palpitate^  ast  he  dmM«  JMar--*and 
to  imagine,  when  abe  is  m  hia  comp^ny^ 
thather  confusion  andembanksaoMntmittt 
render  her  aa  object  of  general  observa^ 
tion  and  remark  w-«  and  to  read»  or  think 
she  reads,  in  every  eye,  an  expression  ef 
pity  f6T  her  weakfkeas,.  or  of^  ookitanpt 
for  her  understanding «--«- Oh  I  that  is^  in- 
deed»  a  pang  *-*-  a  suffering  -»-.  a  bumili^ 
tion  —  of  which  wKirds  can^  <o»vey  no 
adequate  idea.  And  kt  iMrt;  the  happi^ 
fair  one,  who  love^  and  ia  Moved  hf, 
a  man  whose  preference  does  hcmor  to 
its  object,  —  l^  her  noU  intheprt^ef 
her  heart,  presunoe  to  say  that  she  wuld 
not  be  the  slave  of  a  pasfiAoa  which  ber 
reason  cond^miied.  For»  alas!  the 
wisest,  the  most  exalted,  aqd  the  best 
of  human  beings,  have  becmsometioMP 
.doomed  to  prove,  that». though  reason 
may  assist  us  to  contrd»  it  cannot  always 
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subdue,  this  master  passion  of  the  soul, 
which  -**  while  it  too  often  hurls  that 
boasted  reason  from  its  throne  -^  outlives 
the  wreck  of  human  intellect,  and 
cheers  the  maniac's  heart  with  gleams  of 
visionary  joy* 
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CHAP.  XLIII. 

NEWS   FROM   AMERICA. 

As  Trueworth  was  prevailed  upon  to 
continue  at  Mr.  Askew's  from  week  to 
week,  Emma  —  cheered  and  supported 
by  his  presence  —  found  her  time  glide 
away  in  comparative  tranquillity:  and 
the  month  of  October  had  stolen  upon 
her,  ere  she  was  aware  that  the  lingering 
charms  of  autumn  were  hastening  to  de- 
cay. 

During  this  period,  Henry  Stanly 
(who,  after  they  quitted  the  Marchioness, 
had  been  travelling  with  his  father  to  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  kingdom)  had  availed 
himself*  of  every  opportunity  to  renew 
to  Emma  the  assurance  of  his  strong  and 
unalterable  love.  Those  letters  she  had 
invariably  submitted  to  her  father's  per- 
usal, who  —  though  he  by  no  means  ap- 
proved of  her  receiving  them  at  all— » 
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had  not  resolution  to  deny  her  this  only 
consolation.  And  Emma  —  while  she- 
read  those  faithful  transcripts  of  an 
ardent  and  noble  mind  —  enjoyed,  if  not 
happiness,  at  least  something  that  re- 
sembled it. 

Meantime,  old  Mr.  Trueworth  had  em- 
ployed his  agent  in  town  to  procure  and 
furnish  for  him  a  house  in  one  of  the 
fashionable  squares  —  and  had  again  ex- 
pressed to  his  son  his  wish  that  Emma 
should  be  presented  to  his  Majesty  early 
in  the  approaching  winter.  But,  while 
Trueworth  was  deliberating  whether  or 
not  to  comply  with  his  father's  wish,  he 
received,  by  the  post,  a  letter,  which  oc- 
casioned him  considerable  anxiety. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  True- 
worth's  younger  brother  had,  in  obedi- 
ence to  his  father's  commands,  conducted 
to  the  altar  the  lady  whom  Trueworth 
had  rejected— and  that,  shortly  after 
his  marriage,  he  went  off  with  the  wife  of 
another  man  to  America,  where  it  had 
been  supposed  he  very  soon  af);erward 
died  of  the  yellow  fever. 

fiut,  though  the  account  of  his  death 
R  S 
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had  been  msn^  m  tj^e^QeMflp^pcvn^  ^ 
l^ttei*  informed  Truewoffti»  tUflifti  ^staU 
livedo  A«d  it  iqfqpi^amd  tb«t  af^Mdeoaw 
ef  tb^  siune  nftme  baVMig  bew.  oa  bk  v-^ 
lival  ^tucked  by  the  y^owfey#c.^*^JM& 
death,  which  happened  in  a  fbw  d^y% 
bad  been  iwnt»0Pe4fr?  Q99mt^mi»  by 
miafeAft  with  an  account  of  (^io4e  cir*- 
cumttanoeB  ^wk  wece  parttmilad^  a|i* 
pUcaiUe  to  th«:  conduct  and  aitaialJktti  <tf 
Truiawortb's  bDothar-^  who^  on  his  part* 
(convi«€^  tbal;  his  iatfaw  would  nev^ 
^Dirgive  or  notice  him  i^aia«?«^and  deter* 
mined  never  to  reid^yb  hk  native  land) 
did  no<;»  on'  thoae  accoiuits».  thinfc  It  ne** 
cessary  to  eontmdict  the  reports  And 
having  MldbMb^^  the  few^^  hundcedabft 
had  brought  .witik  hnn  &om  England,^  in 
a  profitable  specidatian^  he  afteiwwd 
enbeired  into  a  flomdsktBg  mectantile  oon* 
eemp.  by  whieb^.  in.  the  oonrsa  q£  the 
ensuing  fourtoea  yeaos^-be  roatiaed.a 
comfortable  indqE^ndence^. 

He  now  wrote  to  hi&  brother,  to  slate 
thfiJ;  biSi  beidth  had  been  decliniog  for 
some  time.  And|. .  as  his  phyatcilm  ?mb 
^pMhrasiire  tfuit  be  (^tdd  notioqg  sur* 
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vive,  he  entreated  Tnie worth  to  ^mm 
md  take  eharge^  of  bis  oiAy  remaining 
cbikl-^  a  fine  boy  about  ten  jeafBS'of  2tgfii 

The  UBhaf^y  partner  of  bia-^ilt  had 
(he  Mid)  long  akiee  pmd  tbe^  debt  of  va^ 
ture.  And  he  condnded  by  entreating 
hi^  brother  to^fefl^me  his  fonnise  misaon- 
du€t  and  wa»t><^  frattfrnaliaffectioii }  and 
ta  hasted,  befere  k  shouldt  bor  4oa  latei;  to 
soothe  and  cheer  hitti  itfifeit'dyitlg  mo* 
Qients^  byfiromisi»gft»pMt€toi'hi6mto6p 
csMt  and  imaonBtcteki  child. 

When  Trueworth  had  perused*  this 
tetter^  hei  ^  wast  not  ^  long,  in^  cfelermitting 
wbat<<ioarsciiOpiiiMiew^ '  For^  thot^hihis 
brother  had  inever  displayed' tendefnesss 
or  consideration  fyr  hto^  he  imd  Iwg 
ceased  to  think  of  his  cirrm^Mimd  iiad 
ever  regvefttedi  hta  supposed  j^rraiature 
and  mehuicfaoly  fiiteu 

Ernnu^  when  ihlfotteed  cif  Aie  ^ediitents 
>ofi  the  leftteiBt^  .wept  4-^  but  tsaid  nn^hiilg  to 
:op|iose  the  nesolutioa  lAActi  bet  fiMber 
expressed  to  set  sail' lor  Anel^ioa^a9sopn 
^  he  oottUrinake  Iftie  netessary  prepara- 
ttoa^'for  ^  voyageu^^-^iBlief  would^  «ot, 
tM  mcb  an  occasioOil  giv»  wayj O'  selfish 
R  6 
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repinings :  and,  though  she  shuddered,  as 
Fancy  portrayed  the  dangers  to  which 
her  beloved  parent  might  be  exposed, 
she  struggled  to  conceal  her  appreli^n* 
sions,  and  promised  that  she  would  not 
give  way  to  despondency. 

To  account  to  his  father  for  his  sudden 
voyi^e  —  unless  he  assigned  the  real 
cause  — •  would  not  (he  knew)  be  easy : 
and  Trueworthy  therefore —^  after  con* 
suiting  with  Mr.  Askew— came  to  a  de* 
termination  to  tell  the  truth  without 
disguise. 

The  (Ad  gentleman  was  considerably 
agitated,  when  he  learned  the  existence 
of  that  son,  whom  he  had  so  long  be* 
lieved  to  be  numbered  with  the  dead. 
But  the  condition  of  the  poor  child  ex* 
cited  no  feeling  of  commiseratkm  in  his 
mind.  The  boy's  illegitimacy  (he  said) 
cut  him  off  from  all  claim  on  the  fiunily 
of  Trueworth :  and  he  protested,  with 
unpitying  sternness  —  that  he  would 
never  (if  he  were  brought  to  England) 
see  or  notice  him.  And,  though  he  did 
not  strenuously  oppose  Trueworth's  voy- 
1^^  he  de(^red  that  his  graceless  brother 
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had  no  right  to  expect  to  be  noticed  by 
any  branch  of  that  family,  on  which  his 
dishonorable  conduct  had  fixed  a  foul 
and  indelible  stain. 

Trueworth  could  not  excuse  —  and  he 
knew  that  his  father  would  not  listen  to 
any  thing  that  he  could  urge  in  palliation 
of  his  brother's  conduct :  and  he  there* 
fore  listened  in  silence,  until  the  old 
gentleman,  exhausted  by  his  own  violence, 
ceased  to  talk  on  the  subject. 

But  there  was  another  subject,  on 
which  —  as  Trueworth  was  about  to  quit 
the  kingdom — Mr.  Trueworth  senior 
thought  it  necessary  to  be  explicit :  and 
he  therefore,  after  a  short  pause,  told  his 
son  in  plain  terms,  that  he  had  made  a 
will  in  Emma's  favor— and  would,  with 
his  permission,  take  her  to  London  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks,  and  introduce 
her  to  the  fashionable  world,  as  his  heiress. 

TruewOTth  hesitated  —  He  knew  that 
Bmrna  (who  was  rather  disposed  to  shun 
than  to  seek  the  notice  of  the  world) 
woald,  during  his  absence,  have  prefer* 
«  red  continuing  at  Mr.  Askew's.  But,  on 
the  other  liaiid,  it  occurred  to  kitn,  that. 
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if  he  consented  to  his  father^  wishes, 
she  would  derive  some  amusemeot  from 
the  different  duuracters  which  would  be 
thrown  in  her  way  ;  and  that,  amid  the 
bustle  and  gaiety  of  the  Metropolis,  she 
would  have  little  opportuaoity  to  indulge 
in  melancholy  reflexions. 
.  While  these  ideas  passed  in  rapid  sue* 
cession  through  Trueworth's  mind,  hs 
father  regainied  him  with  a  look  of  aogiy 
impatience.  But,  as^  the  fbrmer  knew 
the  sweetly  tractable  disposition  of  hb 
aaaiable  child,  he  entertained  no  appre- 
Jiansion  of  opposition  from  her:  and 
therefwe,  at  the  noment  when  the  old 
gentleman  uttered  a  stem,  <<  Well^  Sir ! 
whatsay.you  ?*' 
:    Trucfworth  replied  ~ 

«'  I  will  impart  to  my  daughter  your 
wishes,  and  generous  determmatioiiiia 
her  favor.  Andy  though.  I  know  she  is  by 
no  meanaaaxious  to  attract  p«blie  aetice, 
I  think  I  may  ventiire  to  assurie^  you,  Sjas, 
in  hes  name,  that  she  will  be  pleased  to 
jQcoMiibate  to  you^  comfort  and  ^ratifi- 
^tion/' 
,    Th09itfi;enliatiemng  to  evargr  thing  tiiflt 
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bis  father  had  to  say  on  this  (to  himself 
important)  topi(v  Trueworth  took  aa 
affectionate  leave  of  the  old  gentiomiaH 
and  hastened  to  prepare  the  mind  of  his 
daughter  for  this  sudden  change  in  her 
destination  and  prospects* 

Emma^-^wbO)  when  he  returaed»  was 
sitting  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Askew  ^-^  was, 
as  he  had  expected^  more  grieved  than 
delighted  at  this  probable  acquisition  of 
wealth.  She  bad  not  the  slightest  inc^* 
nation  to  shine  at  court:  but,  in  the 
absence  of  her  &ther,  she  earnestly 
wished  to  be  pennitted  to  continue  at 
Oakdale  with  her  present  cempaQioAS* 
She  listened,  however,  to  her  father's 
aiguments  with  pr<^ouad  attention ;  and 
ttlengtb- promised  j(since  it  was  his.  wish) 
tiiaftshe  would  endeavour  to  conquer  her 
repugnance,  and  hold  heraelf  in  retdiaav 
to  accompany  her  grandfather  to  London^ 
whenever  he  pleased*.    - 

Trueworth  ibanked  her  foe  what  im 
caUed  hsr  ready  compliance  with  his 
mihtB :  and  tbett,  after  a  little  hesitatioi^ 
hfi  told  her  that  he  intended  to  set  off 
for.  JjmAogk  the.  neac^  day^  a^  he  hsd 
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some  business  to  transact  with  his 
banker,  previous  to  his  departure  for 
America. 

Emma's  heart  sunk :  and  Trueworth, 
who  saw  her  agitation,  drew  his  chair 
close  to  hers  —  and,  putting  his  arm 
round  her  waist,  said,  in  a  voice  of  sooth- 
ing tenderness  — 

"  I  trust,  my  dear  girl,  that  my  ab- 
sence  will  not  be  long.  And  if,  during 
your  stay  in  his  house,  my  father  should 
attempt  to  exert  over  you  any  undue 
authority,  remember,  my  dear  child,  that 
you  will  find  a  friend  here,  whose  house 
and  heart  will  (I  am  sure)  be  ever  open 
to  receive  you.  —  And  do  not  imagine 
that  I  —  in  consideration  of  the  property 
my  father  has  to  bequeath  —  should 
wish  you,  even  for  a  day,  to  endure 
persecution  —  much  less,  to  submit  to 
the  slightest  restraint." 

He  paused— but  Emma  could  not 
speak :  and  he  resumed  — 
•  "  The  heiress  of  the  rich  Mr.  True- 
worth  will  (no  doubt)  become  the  fashion 
and  toast  of  the  day.  And  Earls  —  nay» 
Dukes  —  who  might  have  overlooked  or 
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disdained  the  daughter  of  a  merchant^ 
ibaj  perhaps  be  dazzled  by  the  splendor 
that  will  then  surround  you.  But  I  need 
not  (I  am  sure)  repeat,  how  lightly  I 
estimate  those  worldly  distinctions,  to 
which  my  still  infatuated  parent  would 
sacrifice  the  felicity  which  passeth  show. 
—  I  would  give  all  I  possess,  to  make 
you  happy:  but  I  have  no  ambition  to 
see  you  great:  nor  can  I  believe  that 
even  a  ducal  coronet  could  give  aught 
of  beauty  to  that  lovely  brow,  where  the 
discerning  eye  may  trace  virtues  that 
would  shed  lustre  on  a  diadem.'' 

To  the  heart  of  Emma  Trueworth, 
how  delightful  at  all  times  had  been  the 
praises  of  her  father!  But,  on  this  occasion, 
the  fearful  possibilities  which  presented 
themselves  to  her  imagination,  excluded 
every  pleasurable  feeling.  —  That  pa* 
rent,  so  loved,  so  reverenced,  would  soon 
be  far  —  far  away !  And  who  could 
assure  her  that  she  should  ever  again 
behold  that  countenance,  beaming  with 
sensibility  and  love  —  or  again  hear  the 
tones  of  that  voice,  which,  to  her,  had 
ever  breathed  of  sympathy  and  kind- 
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ness?  Perhaps  she  might  never  agsdn 
be  fblded  in  those  arms  «*-«  never  again 
be  pressed  to  that  paternal  bosom  i  Dis« 
traction  was  in  the  thought! — and« 
har^y  conscious  of  what  she  said  or  did^ 
she  exclaimed^  as  she  clung  round  his 
neck  — 

<<  Oh !  take  me  with  you,  my  dear 
father — take  me»  I  conjure  you !  I  can 
bear  any  thing,  if  you  are  not  torn  from 
me.  But,  oh !  to  think  that  this  may  be 
the  last— «>  last  time  I  shall  ever*'  •  •  •  •  • 
She  could  not  proceed— And  True- 
worth,  While  he  entreated  her  to  be  com^ 
posedt  was  himself  scarcely  ftble  to  arti- 
culate*— 

**  Do  not  alarm  yourself  thus,  my 
dear  Miss  Truewcnth/'  said  Mrs.  Askew 
(going  to  her,,  and  taking  her  band*— 
while  Trueworth,  who  had  gently  die* 
engaged  I»mself  from  Emma,  was  pacing 
the  room  with  hasty  sti^s)~-  *^  Such  a 
voyage^  at  this  season,  would  be  ex» 
tremely  unpleasant  for  a  delicate  yoang 
lady«  And  are  you  not  aware,  that 
your  Other's  anxle^  to  promote  yoar 
comfort  and  convenience^  would  be  a 
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poioful  addition  to  the  other  dise^imem 
witJi  which  he  may  have  to  contend?—* 
^Qf  my  own  pavt^  I  do  not  (I  asaure 
ywi).  apprehend  the  slightest  danger*  -«* 
GU>d»  tny  sweet  young  friendt  can  guard 
us  every-where:  and  sure  I  am,  that  he^ 
who  has  graciously  promised  to  be  a 
father  to  the  fathedess,  will  take  under 
his  especial  care  the  man  who  goes  to 
speak  peace  to  a  dying  brother,,  by  pro- 
mising to:  protect  an  innocent  child, 
whose  illegitimacy  cuta  him  off  firom  all 
these  ties  by  which  common  minds  are 
bound.'* 

^^  A  thousand  thanks,  my  dear 
Madam  P'  said  Truewortfa  (looking 
gratefiilly  at  Mrs.  Askew) — ^^  My  Emma 
cannot  but  feel  the  force  and  piety  of 
your  remarks.*^  Speak  to  me,  my  dear 
girl !  speak !  Say  that  you  will  try  to 
shake  off  those  vain  terrors ;  and  send 
me  from  you  comforted  and  re^assured.'^ 
Emma  still  continued  to  weep.  * 
•*  Oh !  my  child  !*'  he  exclaimed  — 
<<  your  weakness  overpowers,  unmans 
me*  --^  To  take  you  with  me  to  a  scene 
where  I  must,  in  all  probability,  witness 
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the  last  pang  of  suffering  humanity, 
would  be  distressing  in  the  extreme: 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  leave  you 
behind  me  a  prey  to  sorrow  and  disap- 
pointment, is  more  than  I  can  think  of 
with  firmness.  —  Oh  !  Emma !  endea- 
vour, for  your  father's  sake,  to  act  as 
becomes  you  —  to  calm  your  agitated 
spirits  —  and  trust  in  the  care  of 
Heaven." 

«*  I  will  —  I  do  — •  try  to  be  calm,"  she 
replied,  sobbing  violently.  —  "I  know  I 
am  weak  and  foolish :  but  I  can't  help 
it  —  I  can't,  indeed." 

Trueworth  an(d  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Askew 
now  said  every  thing,  and  used  every 
argument,  they  could  think  of,  to  recon- 
cile her  to  this  temporary  separation  :  and 
£mma  — whose  judgement  acquiesced 
in  the  propriety  of  their  remarks  —  pro- 
mised that  she  would  endeavour  to  attain 
more  composure. 

Trueworth  soon  afterwards  sent  a 
servant  to  Exeter,  to  procure  for  him  a 
place  in  the  mail.  And,  as  the  man  in- 
formed him  on  his  return,  that  the  coach 
would  start  at  two  o'clock  in  the  mom* 
18 
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ing,  he  determined  to  sleep  that  night  ^ 
the  inn. 

The  parting  between  him  and  his 
daughter  was  painful  in  the  extreme.  — ^ 
He  pressed  her  to  his  heart  in  silence. 
But,  though  he  could  not  speak,  he 
addressed  to  the  Giver  of  all  good  a 
mental  prayer  for  her  felicity.  Then, 
summoning  all  his  fortitude,  he  gently 
disengaged  himself  from  her  embrace : 
and,  consigning  her  to  the  protection  of 
his  sympathising  friends,  he  hurried  to 
Mr.  Askew's  carriage,  which  waited  to 
convey  him  to  the  inn. 

Soon  after  he  was  gone  —  as  it  was 
then  ten  o'clock  —  Emma  retired  to  her 
apartment.  But  the  drowsy  God  long 
refused  his  soothing  aid :  and  it  was  not 
till  the  cock's  shrill  clarion  had  pro- 
claimed the  approach  of  mom,  that  she 
lost,  for  a  time,  the  remembrance  of  her 
sorrow. 

The  day  after  his  arrival  in  town, 
Trueworth  wrote,  to  say  that  he  had 
finished  the  business  which  had  brought 
him  to  the  metropolis  —  and  should,  the 
next  morning,  take  his  seat  in  the  mail 
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which  would  convey  him  to  Falmouth. 
Andy  at  the  expiration  of  a  week,  she 
received  another  letter,  in  which  he 
bade  her  farewdl,  ^kI  told  her  he 
should,  on  the  following  day,  go  on 
board  the  packet  that  was  then  ready  to 
sail  for  America. 


END   OF   THE    SECOND   VOLUME. 
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CHAP.  XLIV. 


WEAK  NERVES. 


Meantime,  old  Mr.  Trueworth  appeared 
to  derive  much  pleasure  from  the 
thought  of  introducing  his  beautiful 
grand-daughter  to  that  court,  where  he 
entertained  the  proud  hope  that  she 
would  soon  be  particularly  distinguished. 
—  And,  as  Emma  now,  at  his  request, 
visited  him  frequently,  he  really  felt  for 
her  as  much  affection,  as  his  cold  apathetic 
nature  was  capable  of  feeling  for  any  one 
but  himself. 

In  these  virits,  Emma  was  sometimes 
accompanied  by  Caroline  Askew,  to 
whom    Mr*    Tfueworth    behaved   with 
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marked  politenesa :  and  be  requested  that 
she  would— if  she  couldobtain  herfather's 
pernumon-^abcoo^mny  his  granddaugh- 
ter to  London. 

Caroline,  who  really  loved  Emma  as  a 
sister,  was  deUghted  at^this  invitatioa« 
But,  when  her  father  —  after  giving  his 
consent  — -  remarked,  with  a  «igh,  that  he 
had  lost  one  daughter  already,  Cardiine 
threw  herself  into  his  arms,  and  declared 
she  would  not  go;  assuring  him  with 
truth,  that  she  should  derive  no  pleasure 
from  the  excursion,  if  she  had  reason  to 
believe  that  her  absence  wopld  be  pio» 
duf^tive  of  pain  to  him. 

"You  are  a  good  girl,"  replied  Mr. 
Asl^ew  —  "  and  I  mu^t  not  be  behind- 
hand with  you  in  self-denial.  You  shall 
go  to  London  wiUi  Miss  Trueworth  for 
a  short  time :  and,  though  my  sister  and 
I  should  now  and  then  be  a  little  duU^ 
we  must  make  the  best  of  it.  And, 
when  we  can  no^  longer  en^edrjtoin  each 
other,  the  library  will  be  a  never-failing 
refuge  from  the  fiends  £mtu^'*  —  Then, 
obseiring  that  Car^liQe's  Aprijl  face  ww 
9till  a  Httle  clou4Qdr  he  added>  in  a  tone 
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of  raillery,  **  But  what,  ia  your  absenpe» 

shall  we  do  with  Captaiq  Conway  and 

Mr.  Simily  ?   though  (to  be  sure)  the 

Captain 

magnet* 

must  c 

sonnets 

hend  tl 

year  or 

in  the  g 

Carpline  blushed  ^'rosy  red'':  and 
Emma  sighed :  for  the  mention  of  the 
Captain  recaUed  to  her  mind  the  amiable 
Adelaide  Sinclair. 

Adelaide  —  who  (it  has  been  observed) 
was  particularly  attentive  to  her  fathers- 
had,  on  his  return  from  the  Metropolis, 
hastened  to  him  immediately :  and  she 
was  now  doing  every  thing  that  love  and 
tenderness  coidd  suggest,  to  promote  liis 
ease  and  convenience,  during  an  attack 
of  a  bilious  complaint,  to  which  he  had 
been  sul](ject,  at  intervals,  for  several 
years. 

When  Mr.  Sinclair  returned  to  Devon- 
shire, his  lady  still  lingered  at  Brighton : 
B  2 
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for  London  was  as  yet  quite  empty: 
and,  in  the  dreary  month  of  Novem- 
ber, the  country  —  with  no  other 
Company  than  an  ailing  husband  and  a 
tall  girl  who  fancied  herself  a  woman  — 
was  dull  indeed.  —  Mrs.  Sinclair  loved 
fashionable  places,  and  fashionable  com- 
pany ;  and  she  was  dressing  for  a  fancy 
ball,  when  a  letter  from  Adelaide,  con- 
taining an  account  of  Mr.  Sinclair's 
severe  indisposition,  was  put  into  her 
hand. 

Running  her  eye  hastily  over  the 
contents,  she  exclaimed,  as  she  threw  the 
letter  on  the  table  — 

"Poor  Mr.  Sinclair!  I  declare  he*s 
never  well  now.*' 

"  What !  is  my  master  ill  again, 
Ma'am  ?"  inquired  her  woman. 

"  Yes.  —  Adelaide  tells  me  diat  he's 
confined  again  with  that  horrid  bilious 
disorder.  —  Poor  man!  he  is  quite  a 
martyr  to  it  now.  —  Bless  me  I  how  my 
heart  beats !  I  feel  ready  to  faiqt.  —  And, 
if  I  had  not  promised  to  call  for  Lady 
Maydew  on  my  way,  I  would  not  go  to 
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the  ball  to- night.  -—I  shall  be  quite  out 
of  spirits*" 

Her  woman  (who  knew  that  her  inis* 
tress  wished  to  go  to  the  ball,  though 
she  affected  reluctance)  now,  with  seem- 
ing earnestness,  entreated  her  not  to  stay 
at  home,  and  make  herself  ill  with 
fretting* 

«<Make  myself  ill?'*  repeated  the 
lady  —  "  I  am  ill  already.  —  Give  me  my 
eau-de-luce.  ^—  Dear !  dear !  was  ever 
any  thing  so  unfortunate?  I  protest,  I 
'  can  scarce  support  myself;  and,  if  it 
were  not  on  Lady  Maydew's  account, 
I'd  take  my  things  ofi^  and  go  to  bed/' 

As  she  spoke,  a  female  servant  opened 
the  door  of  her  dressing-room^  to  say 
that  Lady  May  dew  had  sent  her  footman, 
to  inform  Mrs.  Sinclair  that  the  sudden 
arrival  of  some  friends  from  the  country 
would  prevent  her  from  having  the 
pleasure  of  accompanying  her  to  the 
ball. 

Now,  though  Mrs.  Sinclair  had  been 

lamenting    her    engagement    to    Lady 

Maydew  at  the  very  instant  when  this 

message  was  delivered — it  required  but 
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little  penetration  on  the  part  of  her 
woman,  to  perceive,  that,  though  solici- 
tous to  keep  up  ""the  appearance  of 
concern  for  her  husband,  Mrs.  Sndair 
was  really  at  a  loss  for  some  plausible 

gretext  for  going  to  the  ball.  For  Mrs. 
[ixon  ^-  who  was  now  about'  thirty  — - 
had,  from  her  youth,  been  in  the  service 
of  fashionable  ladies,  and  was  therefore 
not  often  deceived  by  appearances  — she 
was  likewise  an  adept  in  that  species  of 
flattery,  which,  to  faded  beauti&s  of  weak 
minds,  is  as  necessary  to  existence,  as 
daily  bread.  And^^  as  she  had  her  own 
private  reasons  for  wishing  to  have  an 
evening  to  herself,  she  (while  her  mistress 
stood  as  if  irresolute)  exclaimed,  with 
well-affected  surprise  — 

"  Well !  I  declare,  if  1  had  not  seen  it 
with  my  own  eyes,  I  could  not  have 
believed  that  any  lady  would  have  made 
herself  so  unhappy  because  her  husband 
was  a  little  poorly.  To  be  sure,  if  my 
master  was  in  any  danger,  it  would  be 
quite  another  matter.  —  !But  J^ou  know. 
Ma'am,  people  live  for  years  and  years 
in    that    sort    of   complaints.  —  And» 
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Imides,  as^  Mks  SiHelatr  is  with  him,  you 
know  he'U  betaken  6are  of/' 

^OhJ  yes.  Utavenodoubtof  that/' 
Mplied  MrEU  Sinclafin  <<  A^aide  is  very 
attentive  to  her  Mk&c.  *Tis  a  dull  life 
for  her^  (4^ugh)  poor  child  J  But  it  is 
frntunate  that  the  air  of  a  sick  diamber 
does  not  a£feet  "her  h^th  and  spirits,  as 
it  does  mine.  My  nerves  are  so  ex* 
tremely  delicate,  tfiat  I  am  really  unable 
to  exert  ttyself  as  I  could  wish." 

^*^  Yes,  Ma'am.  — I  know  your  nerves 
are  vastly  troublesome.  And  'tis  that 
makes  me  so  wish  that  you  would  go 
out.  For  I  know,  if  you  stay  at  home 
thinking  about  Mn  Sinclair,  you'll  be 
quite  ill  to-morrow,  -i- So,  do,  'pray,  let 
me  put  on  your  helmet :  and  then  go,  if 
it  is  only  for  an  hour  or  so,  •  to  drive 
away  didl  thoughts.'' 

Mrs.  Sinclair  looked  at  the  helmet, 
winch  her  maid  held  in  her  band;  and 
then  turned  ^he)r  eyes  toward  a  large 
mirror^  which  reflected,  at  full  length, 
her  still  elegant  figure.— Slie  intended, 
diat  night,'  to  represent'  the  Goddess  of 
WUdom  :  and  her  ghss  told  her  that  she 
B  4 
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bad  n^ver  looked  to  more  advantage* 
She,  however,  still  afiected  reluctance  — 
obsetving,.  that  the  account  of  Mr.  Sin* 
Clair's  indisposition  had  thrown  her  into 
such  a  tremor,  that  she  feiured  she  should 
appear  quite  ridiculous,  as  the  character 
she  had  intended  to  assume,,  should  be 
particularly  well  supported. 

"Oh!  Ma'am,,'' replied  Mrs.  Nixon — 
"  I'm  sure  you  can  never  be  at  a  los& 
Besides,  if  you  had  not  spirits  to  speak  a 
word,  it  would  not  matter^  when  you 
look  so  charmingly.  Do,  turn  your  eyes 
to  that  glass,  Ma'am.  ^ —  You  have  no  no- 
tion bow  that  dress  becomes  you.  I'm 
sure,  every  body  will  admire  you.  No^ 
do  let  me  finish.  —  Hark!  there's  the 
carriage !  Shall  I  order  your  cloke  to  be 
put  into  it.  Ma'am  ?'* 

«  Why— I  don't  know— Yes— No- 
Yet  stay  —  I  think  PU  just  look  in,  and 
come  away  again  immediately.  So,  give 
me  my  helmet  and  my  shield.  There—* 
that  will  do. —  Bless  me !  I'm  not  quite 
myself  yet." 

Then,  taking  the  arm  of  her  womao» 
she  descended  the  stairs  -^-and,  stepping 
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into  her  carriagei  was  soon  conveye4  to 
the  brilliant  scene. 

Mrs.  Sinclair  had  (at  least,  by  her  own 
account)  weak  nerves  —  so  weak,  that 
they  rendered  her  unequal  to  the  fatigue 
which  some  old-fashioned  wives -^\f\iO 
perhaps  have  no  nerves  at  all — endure 
in  their  attendance  on  their  husbands.  -— 
The  smell  of  drugs,  and  the  close  air  of  a 
sick  chamber,  were  (she  declared)  too 
much  for  her  constitution.  Besides,  her 
sensibility  was  so  acute,  that  the  sight  of 
Mr.  Sinclair's  sufferings  absolutely  over- 
powered her,  and  sometimes  threw  her 
into  vicJent  hysterics,  which  shook  her 
delicate  irame  in  a  way  that  she  could  not 
(as  she  said)  easily  describe. 

But  Mrs.  Sinclair  in  the  same  house 
with  an  ailing  husband,  and  Mrs.  Sinclair 
arrayed  as  the  Goddess  of  Wisdom  at  a 
fancy  ball,  were  persons  of  very  different 
description.  —  Nobody,  on  this  occasion, 
could  have  suspected  her  of  weak  nerves. 
She  endured  the  pressure  and  confusion 
of  a  crowded  assembly,  without  evincing 
either  fatigue  or  agitation.  And  that 
acute  sensibility,  of  which  she  at  times  so 
B  5 
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pathetically  complained,  must  have  been 
soothed,  or  perhaps  lulled  to  6leep,  by  the 
concord  of  sweet  sounds.  For,  certain  it 
is,  that  no  recollection  of  her  husband's 
illness  prevented  her  from  enjoying  the 
gaiety  of  the  scene'  iarbund  her.  She  re- 
plied promptly,  if  not  wisely,  to  all  who 
addressed  her  as  the  "  Blue-eyed  Maid  j" 
—joined  in  the  merry  dance  with  the 
light  step  and  sprightly  air  of  gay 
unthinking  youth)  and  those  limbs, 
which  had,  on  some  occasions,  failed, 
when  they  should  have  borne  her  to  the 
bed-side  of  the  father  of  her  children, 
were  now  strong  enough  to  enable  her  to 
dance  down  thirty  couple,  with  the  spirit 
and  agility  of  sixteen. 

It  was  near  the  reluctant  dawn  of  a 
dark  November  morning,  when  Mrs.  Sin« 
clair  (though  she  had  talked  of  only 
looking  in  at  the  ball)  returned  to  her 
own  habitation.  With  throbbing  temj^Ies 
and  exhausted  spirits,  she  then  retired  to 
her  apartment,  whence  she  did  not 
emerge  till  three  hours  past  noon.  And 
then  —  after  sipping  her  chocolate,  and 
reading,  in  the  papers  \diich  were  laid  on 
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^r»bM«Id[|is6'^ble,  the  efU€Rti  of^thiel'day 
—  she  Buddetaty  tiBCoIIteted  bei^lMsband, 
and  sat  dowD  to  mtitS  ^  tettdr  to  liiilelaide, 
who  had  (while  heir  mcitber  "was  daiicing 
at  a  ball)  been  watching  by  the  sleepless 
cooch  6f  her  suffering  and  respected 
Utthen 

la  that'  letter^  Mk*s.  Ski^eir  prised 
ttudi  Moa&ty^aid  ^dtrow  fbt  her  htisband 
*-^  btmeiited:  that*  her  «e^i(^'nm«^  would 
not  permit  her  to  perfbrm-those  tender 
offices  i^HbiiGh '  his  condition  required; 
though)  sit  thefiame  iimei  she  requested 
Adekiide  to  a^ure  f.him  in  her  naltne^ 
that,  if  her  presence  could  afibrd  him 
the  stightest  gratification,  she  would 
hasten'  to  him  .without  dekiy. 

But  Afn  Sinclair^  had  long  ceased  to 
derive  gratHcation  from  the  society  of  a 
weak,  ridiculous  woman,  who,  as  she 
descended  into  the  vale  of  years,  carried 
with  her  the  vtmity  and  levity  which  is 
hardly  excusable  in  youth.  He  knew 
that  she  had  no  regard  'for  him :  and, 
though  he  had,  when  a  very  youtig  man, 
been  tte  slave  of  her  beauty^-^  the  judge- 
ment of  maturity  <had  condemned  his 
B  6 
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choice ;  and  the  experience  of  sucdeedU 
ing  years  had  convinced  him  that  the 
dissimilarity  of  their  sentiments  and  pur- 
suits must  for-ever  preclude  the  remotest 
diance    of    conjugal    felicity.  —  But» 
while    he    had   felt  this   conviction  — 
forcibly,  painfully  felt  it  —  he  had  neveft 
in  the  h^uing  of  his  children,  given  ut- 
terance to  the  language  (^complaint.— 
She  was  their  mother :  and,  as  such,  he 
had  ever  treated  her  with  respect.    He 
believed,  too,  that,  though  fond  of  general 
admiration,  she  had  too  much  pride,  and 
too  little  sensibility,  to  be  in  danger  of 
forming  any  improper  connexion^    And 
therefore,  while    he  believed   that  his 
honor  was  safe  in  her  keeping,  he  wisely 
determined  to  submit  to  his  destiny  with 
the  best  grace  he  could  assume  —  and 
allow  her  to  seek  amusement  in  the  way 
that  was  most  agreeable  to  herself. 

Oh  Vanity !  thou  bane  of  all  that  wise 
men  value  in  the  female  character! 
Even  the  most  beautiful,  who  listen  to 
thy  su^estions,  destroy  the  effect  of 
their  charms :  for,  she  who  appears  to 
demand  admiration,  seldom  obtaw?  it* 
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Like  the  child,  who  pursues  the  bubble 
which  glitters  in  the  8un*beam»  thy  vo^ 
taries  gaze  on  an  ideal  brightness,  that 
vanishes  as  they  draw  near.  —  Again  and 
again  they  turn  from  real  good,  to  grasp 
at  phantoms,  which  elude  their  touch, 
and  leave  them  at  length  nothing  but  re« 
gret  for  the  time  and  happiness  that  have 
been  sacrificed  in  the  pursuit.  —  In- 
fluenced by  thee,  the  beautiful  wife  lends 
a  willing  ear  to  the  libertine,  who  swears 
she  is  an  angel  — and  too  often  grows 
unmindful  of  the  happiness  and  honor  of 
the  man  who  fondly  loves  her  as  a  wo* 
man.  Deluded  by  thee,  the  simple  vil« 
lage  maid  forsakes  her  peaceful  home, 
and  spurns  with  proud  disdain  the  once 
loved  companion  who  would  have  been 
content  and  happy  to  have  lived  for  her 
and  her  alone.  She  seeks  the  city, 
vrhere  thy  whispers  tell  her.  that  hei 
charms  will  insure  her  a  prouder,  hap- 
pier lot  When  there,  the  heartless 
libertine,  the  cool  unprincipled  seducer, 
find  in  thee  a  powerful  and  efficient 
auxiliary.  Thou  teachest  her  to  believe 
the  most  extravfigant  professiqas  —  the 
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most  exaggerated  encomiums:  and,  while 
she  drinks  greedily  of  Plaitterjr^s  intoxi- 
cating cup,  she  fears  no  danger  in  the 
luscious  draught,  till  its  poison  has  sunk 
deep  into  her  souL 

But  enough  of  Vanity  —  enough  of  its 
weak,  ridiculous,  and  too  oft  degraded, 
votaries.  —  Let  us  now  return  to  the 
amiable  Emma  True  worth,  who^ — though 
conscious  that  she  possessed  beauty  in 
an  eminent  degree  —  valued  that  beauty 
only  as  she  believed  it  might  tend  to 
render  her  more  pleasing  in  the  eyes  of 
that  man^  for  whom  alone  she  wished  to 
live. 

The  time  now  approached,  when  her 
grandfather  had  determined  to  conduct 
her  to  the  Metropolis,  and  introduce  her 
to  the  fashionable  world,  is  his  heiress;  — 
But  she  anticipated  no  pleasure  from  this 
BUdden  and  unwished-for  elevation.— 
"Competency,  and  the  society  of  the  man 
she  loved^  would  have  constituted  her 
felicity :  and,  while  her  inherent  modesty 
niade  her  shrink  from  the  idea  of  becom- 
ing an  object  of  almost  general  observa- 
tion^  she  ordered  her  maid  to  make  the 
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necessary  preparations  for  her  journey, 
with  feelings  which  none  but  kindred 
minds  could  conceive. 

Meantime,  though  frequently  rallied 
by  his  correspondents  on  his  sudden  pen^ 
chant  for  the  country,  Captain  Conway 
still  lingered  among  the  shades  of  ... « 
No  —  not  the  shades  of  Devon :  for  the 
*«  leaf-strown  path'*  had  long  since  pro- 
claimed the  swift  approach  of  winter'^s 
cheerless  train. — Bu^  though,  in  "dreary 
dark  November,**  the  face  of  Nature  was 
no  longer  fair -—^  the  countenance  df  the 
fascinating  Emma  Trueworth  was  as 
beautiful  as  ever :  and  the  Captain,  in 
her  society,  forgot  indeed 

"  -— -  all  seaions  and  their  change." 

Sir  William  Conway  (who  had  imagim 
ed  that  a  fine  young  man,  like  his  son, 
might,  with  the  confidence  of  an  eastern 
despot,  have  dropped  the  handkerchief  at 
the  feet  of  whatever  fair  one  should  have 
found  favor  in  his  sight)  was  not  a  little 
surprised  to  learn  that  the  Captain  enter- 
tained  no  hope  of  obtaining  Emma.  — « 
He  nrged  him,  however,  not  to  lose  sight 
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of  her  —  particularly  at  a  time  when  her 
grandfather's  gold  would  doubtless  at- 
tract around  her  a  swarm  of  insect  flat- 
terers, and  degenerate  nobles,  who  were 
(he  observed)  ever  ready  to  offer  their 
names  and  titles  to  ladies  who  were  rich 
enough  to  pay  for  them. 

«*  If  you  can  but  keep  the.  footing  you 
have  already  obtained,  Charles/'  said  the 
Baronet,  when  they  were  talking  on  this 
subject  —  *•  I  shall  not  despair  of  your  ul- 
timate success.  —  She  certainly  cannot 
dislike  your  person.  —  So,  follow  her  to 
London;  and  endeavour  to  make  the 
world  bdieve  that  you  are  a  favored 
lover.  That  may  tend  to  keep  off  or  dis- 
courage other  suitors :  and  then,  if  she 
is  not  more  than  woman,  the  day's  your 
own." 

The  Captain  sighed,  and  shook  his 
head.  —  Vain  and  presuming  as  he  had 
been  heretofore,  love  had  taught  hiai  a 
lesson  of  humility.  And,  though  he 
could  not  determine  to  relinquish  that 
society  from  which  he  every  day  derived 
increasing  pleasure  —  yet  time  and  ob- 
servation—- while    it    strengthened    his 
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passion  —  tended  but  to  weakei>  his 
hopes.  But,  as  he  knew  bis  father  could 
not  enter  Into  his  feelings,  or  understand 
the  character  of  a  woman  whose  beauty 
was  her  le.ast  perfection  —  he  endeavour- 
ed to  turn  Sir  William's  attention  from 
the  subject,  by  asking  some  questions 
relative  to  his  first  appearance  in  Parlia- 
ment. 

Sir  William  —  who  was  much  better 
versed  in  politics  than  love  -—  was  quit^ 
at  home  on  this  subject.  —  He  had  him- 
self been,  early  in  life,  elected  as  a  sena- 
tor: and,  though  his  eloquence  might 
have  failed  to  convince  his  constituents 
that  ministers  were  always  right  — he 
had  never^  by  voting  with  their  opponents, 
shown  that  he  believed  them  to  be 
wrong.  And  he  now  proceeded  to  point 
out  to  his  son  the  (as  he  called  them) 
arduous  duties  of  a  senator,  on  which 
he  descanted  with  so  much  earnestness 
and  volubility^  that  his  auditor  (who 
knew  he  had  ever  been  remarked  for 
taciturnity  within  the  house)  began  to 
suspect  that  he  had  really  reserved  all  hb 
eloquence  for  him.    And,  as  it  was  a 
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species  of  eloquence  for  which  the  Cap- 
tain had  no  taste,  the  entrance  of  a  ser- 
vant, to  announce  dmner,  was  to  him  a 
seasonable  and  welcome  relief. 

Sir  William  liked  politics  —  but  he 
liked  eating  much  better.  He  had,  that 
day,  requested  to  have  a  roasted  haunch 
of  mutton,  which  was  with  him  a  fa- 
vorite dish  :  and,  as  he  hastened  to  the 
dining-room,  he  said— • 

•*  The  subject  that  we  were  discussing, 
Charles,  will  keep  cool:  but  mutton 
loses  much  of  its  flavour,  unless  eaten 
iiot.*' 

During  dinner.  Sir  William  ate  much, 
and  talked  little.  — Lady  Conway  (as 
usual)  complained  of  the  negligence  and 
Stupidity  of  the  cook.  And  her  daugh* 
ter  — who,  as  the  season  approached, 
looked  forward  with  impatience  to  the 
delights  of  a  London  winter — remarked 
that  the  country  was  so  dull,  and  the 
weather  so  disagreeable,  that  she  did  not 
really  know  what  to  do  with  herself. 

'•Fine!  Rne!''  said  Sir  WiUiam, 
smacking  his  lips,  as  he  tasted  the  mut* 
ton. 
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"  fine,  Papa  !**  exclaimed  the  young 
lady—  <«  It  may  be  fine  for  the  seailon. 
But,  then,  it's  so  cdd  and  disagreeable/* 

**  Cold  and  disagreeable,  child  ?  'tis 
^ite  hot,  and  the  finest-flavoured  mut- 
ton I  evert^ed/* 

"Law,  papa!  I  was  talking  of  the 
weather.** 

**  And  so  was  I,**  said  the  Baronet, 
laughing  at  the  conceit  —  ''I  like  a  fine 
wether^  I  assure  you.  And,  so,  never 
mind  bad  weather  out  of  <^oors,  while  we 
have  such  good  wether  within.*' 

Miss  Conway,  however— who  was 
extremely  solicitous  to  know  when  her 
father  intended  to  go  to  London  — 
took  an  opportunity,  as  dinner  drew  to* 
ward  a  conclusion,  to  say  — 

•«  I  suppose  we  shall  leave  the  country 
soon  now—  Sha*n*t  we,  papa?*' 

"  Not  yet,**  he  replied.  —  "  I  intend 
to  eat  my  Christmas  dinner  here.  —  Par* 
liament  wo*n*t  meet  till  after  the  holi- 
days.** 

««  Dear  me!**  exclaimed  the  young 
lady.  —  *«  And  sha*n*t  we  go  to  London 
aithen?** 
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«  No,  child/' 

**  Pm  glad  of  it,**  said  Lady  Conway. — *r 
**  I  don't  like  London  so  well  as  tbe 
country.  Every  thing  is  so  monstrous 
dear.-*- And,  then,*  those  nasty  under- < 
ground  kitchens  are  so  dark  and  dis- 
agreeable—I protest,  when  I  am  at 
our  town-house,  I  never  know  whether 
the  things  that  I  use,  are  clean  or 
dirty.*' 

<<  Law,  Mamma !  you  are  always  thinks 
ing  of  the  kitchen  I** 

"Well,  child!  and  let  me  tell  you, 
that,  if  you  don't,  when  you  are  married, 
think  of  the  kitchen,  and  go  to  it  some- 
times to  look  after  the  servsmts,  every 
thing  will  go  to  ruin." 

"  Then  so  it  must,"  replied  the  young 
lady,  with  a  toss  of  her  head :  "  for  I'm 
sure  I  shall  never  descend  so  low." 

**  Silence,  Louisa  I"  said  Sir  William 
sternly*  —  <«  I  won't  suffer  you  to  speak 
thus  to  your  mother/' 

Dinner  was  now  over :  and  the  Cap- 
tain —  who  wished  to  avoid  any  conver- 
sation on  love  or  politics  —  retired  soon 
afterward,  to  write  letters,  as  he  said : 
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and  his  sister  went  to  her  own  apart* 
menti  to  give  directions  to  Sally,  who 
was  busily  engaged  in  making  for  her  a 
variety'  of  new  articles  of  dress. 

Miss  Conway  (it  has  been  before  re- 
marked)  had  set  her  heart  upon  a  title : 
and»  although  she  had  failed  in  her 
efforts  to  captivate  Lord  Audley  —  that 
circumstance  did  not  discourage  her. 
For,  "though**  (as  she  said)  **  every  body 
there  seemed  to  be  taken  with  that  dull 
moping  thing,  Miss  Trueworth,  who 
looked,  for  all  the  world,  like  Patience 
on  a  monument**  —  she  entertained  no 
doubt  of  conquest,  when  she  should  be 
permitted  to  mingle  in  those  gay  scenes 
for  which  her  heart  panted  —  and  to 
partake  of  those  amusements,  from  which 
she  thought  she  had  been  much  too  long 
excluded. 
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CHAP.  XLV. 


VARIETIES. 


The  time  at  length  arrived,  when  £mma 
was  to  bid  adieu  to  her  kind  friends  at 
Oakdajie:  and,  about  noon  on  the  ap» 
pointed  day,  her  grandfather  came  to  the 
door  in  his  own  carriage* 

Emma  and  Caroline  —  whp  had  ex* 
pected  him  an  hour  earlier,  were  alreadjr 
equipped :  an(},  as  Mr.  Trueworth  — p. 
when  he  understood  that  they  were 
ready  —  politely  declined  Mr.  Ask^^s 
invitation  to  alight  — the  fond  father 
pressed  Caroline  to  his  heart  in  ex- 
pressive silence.  And,  as  he  led  Emma 
to  the  carriage,  he  told  her  in  a  ^tering 
voice,  to  remember,  that,  in  his  house, 
she  would  ever  find  a  home,  and  in  him. 
self  a  friend  and  protector. 

Mrs.  Askew  — though  she  had  before 
embraced  and   blessed    them   both  re- 
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peatedly  —  lingered  at  the  door,  till  the 
carriage  was  out  of  sight.  —  Her  heart 
was  full :  but  she  made  an  effort  to  smile 
through  her  tears:  for  she  perceived 
that  her  brother's  spirits  were  much  de- 
pressed; and  she,  on  that  account,. en«- 
deavoured  to  rally  her  own. 

£nmia's  maid,  and  Mrs.  West  who 
attQiided  Caroline,  followed  in  a  post- 
ehaise.  And,  as  Mr.  Trueworth  did  not 
travel  after  nightfall,  it  was  a  full  week 
from  the  time  of  their  departure,  ere 
they  reached  that  gentleman's  elegant 
mansion  in  Portman  Square. 

Here  they  were  received  and  welcomed 
by  a  lady  of  engaging  manners  and  pre- 
possessing appearance,  who  had,  at  Mr. 
Trueworth's  request,  consented  to  cha^ 
peron  Emma  on  her  first  entrance  into 
public* 

This  lady  (whose  name  was  Dawson) 
was  distantly  related  to  Mr.  Trueworth's 
daughter-in-law.  She  had,  by  the  pre- 
mature death  of  her  parents,  been  left,  at 
an  early  age,  totally  unprovided  for: 
andj  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  she  had  in- 
curred the  displeasure  of  some  noble  re- 
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latives  who  had  taken  her  under  their 
protection,  by  rejecting  the  offers  of  a 
man  of  rank  and  fortune,  onfy  old 
enough  to  foe  her  grandfather  —  and 
marrying  a  gallant  young  officer,  who 
had  little  to  give  her,  except  his  heart 
and  his  pay. 

About  ten  years  after  their  union. 
Captain  Dawson  fell,  covered  with 
wounds,  in  the  ever-memorable  —  and 
by  too  many,  alas !  ever  to  be  regretted — 
battle  of  Waterloo :  and  his  widow  was 
left  with  three  children,  for  whom  she 
had  no  other  provision,  than  the  small 
annuity  allowed  by  government. 

Mrs.  Dawson  had  been  well  educated. 
And,  as  the  wants  of  her  children  com* 
pelled  her  to  exertion,  she  endeavoured 
to  obtain  some  addition  to  her  very 
limited  income,  by  teaching  music  — 
a  science,  in  which  she  particularly 
excelled. 

The  pride  of  the  honorables  and 
fashionables,  to  whom  she  was  related^ 
took  alarm  at  this  step.  And,  though 
they  might  not  have  interfered  to  prevent 
her  children  ftom  starving,  they  could 
18 
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not  endure  that  a  relative  of  theirs  should 
exert  her  talents  for  hire:  and  they, 
in  consequence,  met  —  consulted  —  and 
finally,  though  reluctantly,  determined  to 
oflfer  ha  five  hundred  per  annum,  if  she 
would  promise  to  renounce  her  (as  they 
termed  it)  d^rading  employment. 

•*  Dtgrading  !'•  —  Yes.  —  In  their  opi- 
nion, it  was  indeed  degrading.  For  Mrs. 
Dawson  — •  who  was  soltdtous  to  rear  and 
educate  her  children  somewhat  above 
the  common  level -^condescended  to 
give  lessons  even  to  the  daughters  of 
tradesmen; — tiiinkiag  (no  doubt)  that 
the  tradesman  who  recollects  his  debts, 
is  more  worthy  of  attention,  than  some 
Right  Honorably  who  —  though  re- 
markable  for  absence  on  those  occasions—^ 
are  apt  to  feel  themselves  offended,  if  an 
impertinent  creditor  should  venture  to 
hint,  that  money  is  as  necessary  to  the 
tradesman  as  to  the  peer. 

Mrs.  Dawson  did  not  embrace  their 
(as  they  thought)  highly  generous  offer 
with  the  alacrity  they  had  anticipated. 
She,  too,  had  pride :  but  it  was  a  species 
of  pride^  with  which  her  titled  relatives 

VOL.  III.  c 
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Vfem  eutirfilj  unacquainted.  It  was  that 
laudable  feeling,  n^ch  would  have  led 
her.  to  prefer  a  more  limited  iiK^ome*  if 
obtained  by  her  own  exertions.  But, 
though  this  feeling  inducedherto  hesitate, 
consideration  foe  her  cdiildren  at  lengtii 
overcame  the  sccuples,  to  which  it  had 
given  birth :  and  she  finally  amsented  to 
accept  the  offers^  and  accede  to  the 
wishes,  ofVher  hoiMU*able  friends. 

Her  children^  when  arrived  at  proper 
age,  had  been  placed  at  respectable 
schools.  And,  as  Mr.  Trueworth  (at  the 
request  of  his  daughter-in-law)  had,  at 
his  own  expense,  sent  her  eldest  son  to 
the  university,  Mrs.  Dawson  felt  herself 
bound  in  gratitude  to  comply  with  his 
request,  when  he  wrote  to  solicit  that  she 
would  condescend  to  reside  for  some 
time  at  his  house  in  town. 

As  this  lady  had  been  eariy  introduced 
to  the  beau  monde^  she  was  perfectly 
au  Jhit  in  fashionable  etiquette  j  but  was 
herself  so  much  superior  to  those  forms 
by  which  narrow  minds  are  swayed,  that 
Emma  and  Caroline  soon  found  them- 
selves quite  at  ease  in  her  company. 
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During  breakfast  the  next  mornings  Mr. 
Trueworth  requested  that  Mrs,  Dawson 
would  do  him  the  favor  to  order  every 
thing  whioh  she  conceived  proper  for 
£mma  —  observing  at  the  same  time, 
that  he  \;dsbe4  her  not  to  spare  any 
expense ;  as  he  was  particularly  solicitous 
that  his  grand-daughter  should  appear 
before  the  Sovereign  dressed  as  became 
a  descendant  of  his  ancient  and  honorable 
house,  and  the  avowed  heiress  of  his 
wealth. 

Then,  taking  out  fa!s  pocket-book^  he 
presented  to  Emma  a  bank  note  for  one 
thousand  pounds. 

*^  I  don't  want  money,  my  dear  Sir  — 
I  don't  indeed,"  she  exclaimed.  "  My 
father  has  given  me  a  sufficient  supply  ; 
andf' .... 

"  Take  it,  however,'*  said  he  gravely. 
—  "  It  will  do  to  buy  pins.  —  Come !  I 
have  not  been  accustomed  to  be  re- 
fused." 

Emma  no  longer  hesitated.  She 
feared  to  offend  her  grandfather,  who 
had  appeared  much  hurt  at  her  implied 
rejection. 

c  2 
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After  breakfast,  Mr,  Traeworth  retired 
to  the  room  which  had  been  set  apart  for 
his  study :  and  Emma  (after  writing  a 
letter  to  Mrs.  Askew,  to  inform  her  of 
her  safe  arrival,  and  to  request  that  she 
would  distribute  a  note  for  a  hundred 
pounds  which  she  inclosed,  among  some 
industrious  families  and  infirm  indi- 
viduals, who  had  before  partaken  of  her 
bounty)  went — followed  by  a  footman 
whom  her  grandfather  had  hirekl  to  attend 
her  —  to  pay  her  respects  to  the  Mar- 
chioness of  Rosemont,  who  resided  in 
the  same  square.  < 

Her  Ladyship  received  Emma  with  the 
utmost  kindness  —  inquired  after  her 
health,  her  situation,  et  ceteris  with  the 
air  of  a  person  who  was  really  interested 
in  her  welfare :  and,  on  receiving  from 
her  own  lips  a  confirmation  of  the  rumor 
which  had  reached  her  concerning  the 
intentions  of  Mr.  Trueworth,  she  said, 
with  a  sigh, 

« I  own  to  you.  Miss  TruewOTth,  that 
I  have  ever  been  more  inclined  to  pity 
than  to  envy  the  condition  of  an  heiress. 
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It  must  be  extremely  disagreeable  to  be 
followed  on  all  occasions  by  a  train  of 
mercenary  suitors ;  and  to  be  compelled 
to  doubt  the  sincerity  even  of  those 
professions  which  she  might  most  wish  to 
believe/' 

Emma  sighed.  —  But|  ere  she  could 
reply,  a  servant  announced  Mr.  Stanly. 

Henry  (for  it  was  himself)  advanced 
to  pay  his  respects  to  the  Marchioness. 
Butt  on  perceiving  Emma,  he  turned 
£rom  her  Ladyship  (who  had  extended 
to  him  her  hand)  exclaiming,  **  Emma ! 
dear,  dear  Emma  I  ohl  what  happy 
chance  has  thus  brought  us  together  ?" 

"Very  pretty,  indeed!*'  said  her 
Ladyship  (wishing  to  relieve  Emms^ 
whp,  she  saw,  was  much  agitated)— ^^  I^ 
this  the  way  you  salute  old  friends,  Mr. 
Stanly  ?*• 

Henry  stammered  out  something,  that 
he  meant  for  an  apology :  and  her  Lady* 
ship  then  inquired  for  Sir  Charles. 

<*  He  is  well.  Madam,"  he  replied  — 
••but  much  j&tigued:  for  we  travelled 
pretty  expeditiously,  and  did  not  reach 
c  3 
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t0^h  until  lat^  I^t  night  -^  He  Wd»  not 
risen  when  I  edxae  out :  but  I  know  he 
Will  soon  do  himself  the  hbhbr  t^  waiting 
it>n  your  Ladyship." 

"i  must  now  bid  you  gbod  tttof  ning^ 
Madam/'  said  Emma  (rising,  ^  she 
^oke)  — .  «^  I  promised  thJrt  I  would  not 
stay  long.*' 

*^Going  srtsoon  ?*•  eld^n^  Henry— 
"  Ah  !  Emma  1  I  see  y6u  hate  me.*' 

Emma  tried  to  reply :  but  tears  chokcfd 
her  utterance. 

**  Whither  go  you,  dear  Ebttia?^  said 
Henry,  grasping  her  hands.  -^  *«TM[y 
guardian  (I  know)  is  gonfe  to  America : 
and  I  conclude,  from  wMt  Mrs.  Benson 
said  in  her  last  letter,  IMt  you  h&ve^  iMen 
brdught  hither  by  your  grandfether." 

"She  has,"  said  the  Mar^du^.-^ 
"Mr.  Truewofth  senior  (it  appears) 
intends  to  make  some  reparation  for  his 
injustice  to  his  son,  by  bequeathing  his 
possessions  to  Miss  Truewdith." 

"An  heiress!''  exclaimed  Henry  — 
"  Ah !  Emma !  surrounded,  as  you  will 
soon  be,  by  lovers,  dare  I  h<)pe  that  you 
will  then  bestow  one  ilihought  on  me  ?" 
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to  me,  and  unjust  to  yourself.  ^^iHtve  I 
ever  gived  you  otu^e  to  suspect  ne  of 
inconstancy  P*' 

^<No<^Myt  to  sinpdct  yiou  of  ioceiv- 
stancy,  but  to  accuse  you  of  cHielfy^'^ 
he  replied. ^w<<  You' reme  to  see  or  to 
write  t^  Hie  1  Yoo  j  fbrlnd  me  to  hope  iSir 
IsiflpiBesSy^pr^nt  or  fiittave,  unless^I  can 
obtiEdd  my  fatiiier's  consent!  And  can 
you  thaii<wdiKler<^M  while  you  continue 
thus  iofl^dbler^that  I  >shoikid  dread  a 
xival  in  every  one  who  afquroaches 
you?** 

**  All  thb  is  very  loiatural  bn  yioiir  paj% 

Mr.  Stanly,"  obset'viBd  the  MaixjhioniBaw. 

•— >'*But,«a8iMisS'Trueworth  is  flaced  in 

ia  pidcoliariy  deUeate/mliaatiou/^ith  i^* 

spect  to  yictu,  you  oughts  at '  present,  to 

nbt  satisfied' with  tbe^assmranoe—^  which 

she  has  (I  uhdei^iaad)  so:  dften-  repeated 

^^neveritoibe  the  wife  9§  dBM&er.<^^ 

'And  whM  have  you  to  dr€«d  ;ftam  the 

^rtune-Asmters,  mb6  wiU  j^ffsite  her  for 

her  gramiy&tlMr's    goUiP^-^Thiftk  you 

•that the wo^nam  whey  oraid,  ibr yoor  sdce, 

.refuse  fuch  a^UMmissiLord  Audiey,  will 

c  4 
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bestow  a  thought  on  those  worshippers 
ofPlutus?** 

<<Lord  Audley!''  repeated  Emma  in 
much  surprise.  —  **  Pray,  who  told  your 
Ladyship  that  Lord  Aadiey  had  any 
thought  of  me?** 

.  <<  I  have  known  Lord  Audley  from  a 
boy/'  replied  the  Marchioness-*-*^ and 
I  have  ever  esteemed  and  honored  him 
as  a  man.  He  came  into  Sta£R>rddiire 
to  bid  me  adieu  previous  to  his  depar- 
ture for  the  Continent  He  told  me 
then,  that  he  had  seen  you  i  and,  from 
t^e  manner  in  which  he  spoke  of  yoUr  I 
must  have  be^i  dull  kideedyif  I  had 
not  guessed  the  rest." 

Emma  blushed  «-"  but  did  not  reply.  -* 
And  this  confirmation  of  the  trudt  of 
those  conjectures  which  Henry  had 
before  formed  respecting  Jjxd  Audley 
*-^  re-assured  ai^  ddighted  him.  And 
so  striking  was  the  change  in  his  manner 
and  appearance,  as  he  now  entered  into 
more  general  and  livdy  conversation  — 
that  l^e  Marchioness  thought  she  had 
never  seen  Um  aj^ar  to  such  advantage. 
Emma  too -^though,  on  hisentrancei 
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ske  had  risen  to  depart— forgot,  in  such 
delightful  intercourse,  that  her  grand- 
father might  be  surprised  at  the  length 
of  her  stay.  She  forgot,  too,  the  strange 
and  cruel  prohibition,  which  had  caused 
their  sudden  separation.  She  saw  before 
her  the  man  she  loved  — saw  and  heard 
him,  as  in  those  happier  days,  when, 
blessed  in  each  other's  society,  they  en* 
joyed  the  present,  unalloyed  by  appre- 
hension for  the  future.-— But,  alas! 
officious  Memory  soon  recalled  her 
wandering  senses :  and  the  illusion, 
which  had  for  a  moment  enchanted 
them,  vanished  like  a  pleasing  vision, 
from  which  the  dreamer  suddenly  awakes 
to  solitude  and  darkness. 

Too  painfully  awake  now  to  the 
reality  of  wretchedness,  she  suddenly 
start^  from  her  chair,  exclaiming,  <<  Oh! 
I  must  go!  I  have  already  staid  too 
long." 

"  Too  long  ?** '  repeated    Henry  — 

**  Oh  !   Emma !  grudge  me  not  a  few 

short  minutes  of  comparative  enjoyment : 

for  have  I  not  purchased  them  with  bng 

c  5 
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—long  monthsuf  knxietj^  arid^^retched- 

"  Oh  !  Henry!"  «he  exclaimed,  burst* 
ing  into  tears — ^^"would  to  Heaven  I 
were  in  my  grave !  for  ili^re,  slhd  there 
only,  may  I  hope  to  be  at  rest/' 

"  Tears !  oh !  Emma !  and  do  you 
shed  those  precious  drops  for  me?  — fiw 
me,  who  would  die  to  givte  you  hB^ 
piness?" 

The  Marchioness  was  much  affected- 
She  drew  out  her  handkerchief,  and 
walked  to  the  window :  and  when,  after 
a  pause,  she  turned  to  look  again  at 
the  lovers,  the  tear  of  sympathy  still 
trembled  in  her  eye. 

Meantime  —  overcome  by  convicting 
passions— •Emma  had  sunk  into  Henry's 
arms.  —  Her  head  reclined  upon  his 
shoulder:  and,  while  the  tears  chased 
each  other  rapidly  down  her  noW  color- 
less cheeks,  the  violent  trembling  of  her 
whole  fVame  alarmed  the  Marchioness, 
who  was  entreating  'her,  in  a  voice  of 
soothing  tenderness,  to  ^compose  herself  j 
when  a  servant  opened  the  door,  dhd  said, 

«  Sir  Charles  Stanly,  Madam." 
18 
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^  Sir  ChrtflediStaMf  P'  Ob ! %ho  ihall 
ilisscrfte  the  nfi<e]ings  of  En^tia  l¥ue- 
nPorth/tts>  tfeit  name  «ttught'h«t»'e^!*?u_ 
To  be  4cliscov^red  l^y  Sh»  Chaflds^  we6p- 
ittg .  in '  tbe  aitta  df  hfe  «ot»  -^(h&t  soil, 
-19^  had  been  forbidden  lb  «hltik  fef  her ! 
Her  pride  —  her  modesty —  all  the-leeJ. 
ingg^hfch  a[^e  iriheretat  iii^Bfe  ttri^    of 
^a^d^Ueate  Ifemale  ^^^-'^re<^ot$!€f^  beyond 
expresrion :  and-^j8i«ve  Ofaly  tea^^h 
of  escaping  ^tn  the  *  db^rvMion  4^  Sir 
Gfaarlea^iihe  hastily ^is^»iglag«d  fa^r^elf 
ftom.  Rmi!ty*^'AnA,  SvrfthcwtJ  venttiting 
to  cast  one   look  at  his  faiHeK^^dili1^(^ 
Uke  an  ahw-,  'fhrt»^  a  ddd^wbieh  led 
-te  inother  apartmettt-^atid  halBlfljrclesed 
it  after  her. 
•  Sit  Cha»le»(who,  w<<h>thef**ed6in  ctf 
aft  old  acqiiain^ince^  hard  follo#dd  the 
setvairt  into  the  rooni)  dtarted  at  the 
sight  of  the  «loMers*-^Aii  invotafttary 
-excilamation  of  sutprise  escaped  his  lip?, 
a6  he  hastily  retire^ed.  ^  Thenj  bowing 
to  the  vMaSncAioneds,  ^lei'hurtied 'ddwn 
stairs  j  and,  in  the  ^nekt  moment,  the 
closing  of  ihe  h^Udoor  ttold  them  that 
he  had  quitted' the  house, 
c  6 
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The  Mardiioness  and  Hetiry  looked 
%t  each  other  in  silent  wonder.  But  the 
conditicm  of  Emma  demanded  attention : 
and  her  Ladyship,  having  requested 
^Henry  to  await  her  return,  followed  her 
to  the  apartment  into  which  she  bad 
retreated. 

In  about  a  quarter  d^  an  hour— which, 
to  the  impatient  Henry,  had  a|qpeared 
intolerably  long-— her  Lady8hq[»  returned, 
and  told  him  that  Emma  was  gone  home. 

<<  Gone  home !  Gone,  without  speak- 
ing to  me ! —Oh !  Marchioness !  is  not 
this  cruel  ?*' 

<<  My  dear  Mr.  Stanly,'*  said  her  Lady- 
ship —  "  I  pity  you  from  my  soul.*^ 
To  be  separated  from  such  a  woman  as 
Emma  Truewc^th,  is  no  common  trial : 
•md  I  own  to  you,  that  I  am  more  and 
more  pazzled  at  the  conduct  of  your 
^ther.  There  is  some  mystery,  which 
lurks  beneath  .  this  strange  refiisaL  — * 
But,  tell  me,  have  you  any  reason  to 
believe  that  Sir  Charles  has  ever  seen 
Miss  Trueworth  before  ?** 

Henry  replied  that  he  had  not. 

^< 'Tis    strange  !'*  said  her  Ladyship 
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(musing) — "  'Tis  passing  strange!  — 
Your  father's  hasty  retreat  from  the 
room  just  now  hits  excited  ideas  in  my 
mind,  which  I  ain  unable  to  define.  Butt 
come!  we  must  leave  all  this  to  time: 
and,  though  I  know  it  would  be  super- 
fluous to  preach  patience  to  a  young 
mim  in  love,  I  charge  you  not  to  listen 
to  the  bodings  of  Despair.  For  — 
though  I  know  not  why  — I  feel  a  pre- 
sentiment that  Emma  Trueworth  will 
yet  be  yours." 

Oh  Hope!  thou  art  the  lover's 
guiding  star— Still  piercing  through  the 
gloom  that  Despair  spreads  around  him 

—  and  shining  on  the  path,  which,  in 
his  fond  imagination,  leads  to  future 
bliss.- Oh,  whOf  in  youth's  delightful 
hours,  has  not  at  times  given  up  h» 
whole  soul  to  thy  bright  Ulusions^^and 
turned  from  the  contemplation  of  real 
misery,  to  muse  enraptured  on  ideal  joy  ? 
— •^I^nma  Trueworth  will  yet  be  yoursP^ 

—  As  these  words  escaped  from  the  lips 
of  the  amiable  Marchioness,  the  heart  of 
Henry  Stanly  owned  thy  soothing  power. 
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—*  Bright  were  the  visioiis  that  flitted 
before  hts  mental  view;  and  delightfiil 
indeed  were  the  sensations  which  rushed 
upon  his  soul,  as  thy  voice  repeated  the 
cheering  prophecy — *«  Emma  Tnieworth 
will  yet  be  yours.** 

Her  Ladyship  —  who  could  readily 
enter  into  the  feelings  of  youth  —  read, 
in  the  countenance  of  her  young  friend, 
the  ideas  which  absorbed  him.  And,  as 
herchoracteristic  good  nature  would  have 
withheld  her  from  breaking  in  upon  his 
rSverie^  she  was  sorry,  when  the  entrance 
of  a  servant  to  announce  some  viators 
«^mere  earthly  visitors  ^ — recalled  him 
from  the  fairy  regions  to  which  imagina* 
tion  had  transported  him« 

The  appearance  of  two  highly  fashion- 
able ladies,  who  came  to  relate  all  the 
hews  of  the  day,  made  Henry  start,  as 
&om  a  dream  :  and  the  Marchioness — 
Who  could  well  b«vQ  dispensed  with  their 
bompany~*was  compiled,  in  eomtton 
oomplittisai^e,  to  listen  to  the  various 
ass^vHons  and  On^ts  which  the  animated 
and  inanimate  vehicles  of  scandal  had 
circulated  through  the  regions  of  Fashion. 
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She  heard  of  projected  matches,  and 
anticipated  separations-^of  girls  of  eigh- 
teen marrying  old  meh  for  money  ^^  and 
widows  of  fifty  marryirig  young  ones  for 
fore  — of  debts  of  honor  unpaid,  and 
mortg^ed  estates  going  to  the  hammer 
-^of  ruined  spenldthrifts  passing  them- 
selves on  the  world  for  men  of  fortune 
—  ety  cetera^  rt,  cetera^  e/,  cetera.  And,  in 
short,  the  ladies  —  and  especially  the 
elder  of  the  two  —  seemed  to  have  ga- 
thered so  much  information,  that  the 
Marchioness  inquired  with  a  smile,  if 
she  Tiad  risen  before  day,  to  read  the  va* 
rious  newspapers,  from  the  columns  of 
which  she  concluded  all  these  rumors 
must  have  been  collected. 

"  Rise  befbre  day  !*'  repeated  the  lady, 
**  in  such  weather  as  this !  —  I  protest, 
the  very  thought  is  enough  to  give  one 
an  ague-fit — Rise  before  day,  indeed  1 
How  could  your*  Ladyship  conceive  such 
a  horrid  idea?  No!  no!  I  did -not  rise 
till  one  o^dock.  But,  really,  the  papers 
kre  s6  full  of  those  ar>ecdotes  now^^-days, 
that  one  may  collect  a  nrtdtipUcity  of 
them  while  one  is  sipping  one's  chocolate. 
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Besides,  so  many  odd  things  force  them- 
selves on  one's  own  observation  —  and, 
d^opoSf  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  to 
see  last  night  at  the  Opera  a  certain 
Dowager  (whose  Lord  has  not  been  dead 
more  than  a  year)  dressed  as  gay  as  a 
girl  in  her  teens  :  though,  by  the  way,  if 
I  had  been  in  her  place,  I  should  not 
thus  early  have  thrown  amde  the  sable 
garb,  as  black,  you  know,  covers  a  multi- 
tude of  defects  of  complexion  and  figure, 
in  ladies  who  are  not  remarkable  for  per- 
sonal attraction." 

•  «*  The  lady,  to  whom  you  allude,'*  re- 
marked her  companion,  **  may  have  pri- 
vate reasons  for  throwing  aside  her 
weeds}  as  it  is  whispered,  that  she  is 
(though  on  the  wrong  side  fifty)  going  to 
give  her  hand  and  her  jointure  to  a  young 
barrister,  who  has  ever  been  remarkable 
for  succeeding  in  his  suits/' 

<<  Is  it  possible  ?*'  exclaimed  the  other 
lady.  —  "  Well,  really,  some  women  have 
no  idea  of  propriety.  I'm  sure  Mr.  ••♦ 
cannot  be  more  than  thirty.  Man  Dicu! 
how  preposterous !" 
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<<  I  am  well  accquainted  with  the  par- 
ties in  question/'  said  the  Marchioness. 
**  But  the  lady  is  not  so  old,  nor  the 
gentleman  so  young,  as  you  imagine* 
And,  when  it  is  considered  that  she  was, 
when  a  mere  child,  compelled  to  give  her 
hand  to  a  man  who  possessed  none  of 
those  qualities  which  are  calculated  to 
engage  the  heart,  you  may  perhaps  be 
inclined  to  think  with  me,  that  she  has 
now  a  right  to  seek  happiness  in  the 
society  of  a  more  agreeable  and  eligible 
companion/^ 

**  You  always  find  excuses  for  people^ 
Marchioness.  —  But,  surely,  you  must 
allow  that  it  is  foolish  for  a  widow  to  take 
a  second  husband,  when  time  has  de» 
prived  her  of  every  attraction,  except 
her  jointure.*' 

"  Time  has  not  deprived  her  of  every 
attraction,*'  replied  her  Ladyship :  ••  for 
her  person,  though  not  beautiful,  is  still 
agreeable.  She  unites  an  amiable  dispo- 
sition  to  a  strong  and  highly-cultivated 
mind :  and  her  conversation,  replete  with 
good  sense  and  good  nature,  must  ever 
render  her  a  pleasing  companion  to  a 
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riiftn  of  understanding.  And  the  gentle- 
man to  whom  she  is  going  to  gire  her 
hand,  is  not  (I  am  certain)  influtoced 
by  mercenary  motives ;  as  he  has  in^sted 
that  her  jointure  shall  be  placed  entirely 
it  her  own  disposal/' 

The  ladies  were  astonished  indeed :  but 
they  both  remarked,  that  there  was  no 
accounting  for  taste. 

At  this  moment,  Henry  -—  Who  had 
been  waiting  rather  impatiently  for  a 
pause  in  the  contersation  —  madb  his 
bow  to  the  ladies  —  who,  to  tlie  infinite 
relief  of  the;  Marchioness,  likewise  arose, 
to  depart.  But,  when  they  had  reached 
the  door,  one  of  them  turned  back,  to 
ask  her  Ladyship  if  Mr.  Gt>ldsworth  was 
her'  banker. 

"  He  is  not,"  she  replied. 

"That's  fortunate,*'  said  the  lady: 
**  for  it  was  rumored  yesterday  feat  he 
Was  going  to  ^top  paymttit :  and  I  assure 
you,  it  has  caused  much  alarm,  as"  • .  . 

«  That  alarm  ha6  subsided,"  inter- 
rupted the  dther.  —  **  An  extravagant 
son  (it  appears)  having  lodt  lafgig  isutds 
at  thegdming-table,  hiBUi  ocea^Miei  some 
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teuapbrary  embarrassm^nti  But  it  is  now 
said  th£tt  a  person  —  who,  about  twelve 
mdiiths  since/ failed  for  an  immense  siim, 
of  which  he  only  paid  two  shillings 
in '  tbe  poahd  i—  has  agreed  to  advance 
the  necessary  supplies,  and  is,  in  <ionse- 
quence,  to  be  admitted  as  a^  partner  in 
the  firm. 

"  Bless  m6!"  exclaimed  her  friend  — 
**^  "Wliatt  strange  ti<»dg9  one  hears  of  every 
day  !  Barikbrs  become  banlcrupts-^  and 
bankrupts  turn  batik^rs !  «^  Many  and 
wbnd^nl,  indeed,  are  the  ups  and 
downs'  of  this  wicked  wor ld»  But "  nUm- 
jiarfe/-i— I  must  now  drive  to  my  mil- 
liner's  :  for  I've  half  a  hundred  thin^to 
order. '^^Ha^  'your  Ladyship  any  com- 
mands? For  she  told  me  she  has  the 
bbnor  of  terving  you.  She  has  a  diarm- 
ing  fancy  —  don't  you  think  so  ?" 
.  ^*  Yes  —  she  pleases  me,"  replied  the 
Marchioness:  <<and  I  have  heard  that 
she  has  generally  given  satisfaction  to 
those  whom  I  have  recommended  to  her : 
and  she  is  extremely  civil  and  attentive." 

<<  Yes !  yes !   she  is  all  that  sort  of 
thitog «—  But  then  her  bills  are  enormous. 
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She  sent  mine  in  before  we  quitted  towilj 
But  it  was  so  long,  that  I  protest  I  have 
not  yet  had  resolution  to  examine  if 

**  She^U  excuse  your  not  noticing  the 
items,'^  replied  her  Ladyship,  <<if  you 
paid  the  sum  total/' 

"  True  —  But  Sir  James  made  me 
promise  not  to  pay  bills,  till  I  had  ex* 
amined  them :  and  so,  yesterday  I  sat 
down,  with  an  intention  to  look  it  over. 
But  some  company  dropped  in:  and  I 
was  forced  to  put  it  off  again.  How- 
ever, I  must  give  her  some  cash  this 
momingi  to  put  her  in  good  humour :  or 
perhaps  she  msyjbrget  to  execute  my 
orders.    Au  revoir  /*' 

The  ladies  then  tripped  to  their  car- 
riage :  and  the  Marchioness,  wearied  and 
disgusted  with  such  uninteresting  chit- 
chat, hastened  to  her  library,  where  she 
soon  found  more  entertaining  company* 
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CHAP.  XLVI. 

THE   HEIRESS   AT   COURT. 

The  day  —  the  important  day  —  which 
causes  such  pleasing  anticipations  and 
soft  flutterings  in  many  a  fair  and  gentle 
bosom  •—  at  length  arrived :  and  milliners, 
dress-makers,  jewellers,  -— &c.  &c. —  had, 
many  of  them,  risen  with  the  dawn,  to 
give  the  last  finish  to  the  costly  attire 
and  splendid  ornaments  which  were,  on 
this  occasion,  to  be  worn  by  those  who 
were  to  be  presented  to  George  the 
fourth,  who  (as  some  travellers  say)  en- 
joys the  exquisite  gratification  of  behold- 
ing at  his  court  more  perfect  models  of 
female  loveliness,  than  any  other  monarch 
in  Europe. 

Emma  Trueworth's  natural  beauty  — 
though  it  needed  no  adventitious  aid  •— 
was,  on  this  occasion,  set  off,  if  not 
heightened,  by  the  elegant  simplicity  of 
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her  dress  —  which,  though  splendid 
enough  to  accord  with  her  grandfather's 
ideas  of  superior  consequence  —  was 
more  remarkable  for  airy  lightness,  than 
that  studied  display  of  ornament,  by 
which  some  ladies  attract  the  wondering, 
and  sometimes  envious,  gaze  of  the  less 
distinguished  beholders  —  and,  though 
they  nmy  fail  to  convince  them  of  their 
superior  taste  —  inipress  their  minds  at 
least  with  a  suitable  idea  of  their  wealth. 

Mrs*  Dawson  had  herself  condesceaded 
to  assist  at  Emma's  toilette  on  this  oc- 
casion. And,  when  the.  Marchioness  — r 
who  had  volunteered  to  accompany  her 
to  court  —  beheld  her  ready  to  step  into 
the  carriage,  she  thought  ^e  had  never 
seen  a  more  attractive  or  fascinating  ob«> 
Ject.  And  even  Mr.  Trueworth  —  who 
had  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  speak 
and  think  lightly  of  exterior  charms  — 
felt  his  pride  gratified,  and  his  idea  of 
self  proportionally  exalted,  as  he  gazed 
with  delight  on  his  beautiful  grand- 
daughter. 

His  Majesty —  who  had,  in  youth,  ad- 
mired  the  then  lovely,  and  still  elegant. 
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Marchioness  —  bestowed  a  look  of  more 
than  ordinary  approbation  on  her  young 
friend,  who  —  though  encouraged  by  his 
marked  condescension,  to  raise  her  eyes 
to  his  face  -—  shrank  in  the  next  moment, 
confused  and  blushing,  from  his  admi- 
ring gaze. 

There  is  a  charm  in  real,  unaffected 
modesty,  which  spreads  around  a  young 
and  lovely  woman  a  grace,  a  witchery^ 
that  few  of  the  other  sex  can  behold 
without  emotion.  And,  while  the  liber* 
tine  and  the  sensualist  love  to  trace  its 
varying  tints  on  the  cheek  of  her  whom 
they  seek  but  to  destroy,  the  man  of 
nobler  and  more  refined  ideas  regards  it 
as  the  brightest  ornament,  and  surest 
safeguard,  of  female  loveliness  —  without 
which,  virtue  loses  its  most  endearing 
charm,  and  chastity  itself  is  but  a  name. 

It  was  this  powerful,  this  all-surpassing 
charm,  which  rendered  Emma,  at  this 
moment,  an  object  of  more  than  usual 
interest.  The  gentlemen  gazed  on  the 
fair  stranger  —  who  shone  a  beauty  even 
among  beliuties  —  with  eyes  that  express- 
ed their  admiration.  —  The  ladies,  too. 
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regarded  her  with  looks  that  spoke  variety 
of  feelings.  —  Mothers,  who  had  deter- 
mined  to  get  titled  husbands  for  th&i 
portionless  daughters,  feared  that  she 
might  eclipse  the  lustre  of  their  charms. 
They,  however,  consoled  themselves  with 
the  hope  that  she  might  soon  be  disposed 
of }  as  they  knew  that  an  heiress  —  even 
when  destitute  of  beauty  —  is  so  much 
exposed  to  the  solicitations  of  importu- 
nate  suitors,  that  she  is  generally  com- 
pelled  to  choose  one  from  the  number  of 
her  pursuers  —  if  it  be  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  rid  of  the  others. 

But  —  if  mothers  dreaded  her  as  a 
formidable  competitor  —  the  feelings  of 
those  daughters  who  si^ed  for  prece- 
dency, and  placed  (as  too  many  do)  their 
happiness  in  a  name  —  were  by  no  means 
enviable.  For,  who,  among  these  fair 
visionaries,  could  teU,  but  that  the  very 
man,  whose  coronet  she  most  wished 
should  glitter  on  her  own  brow,  might 
not,  ere  long,  lay  himself  and  that  coroaet 
at  the  feet  of  this  too  fascinating  intru- 
der? 

Alas !  how  incapable  were  those  ladies 
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of  coDceiving  that  she,  who  was  the  ob« 
ject  of  their  envy  and  their  dreads  wa^ 
herself  indifferent  to  those  vain  distinc- 
tions, which  they  so  highly  prized ;  that 
rank,  title,  and  all  their  brilliant  etceteras^ 
were,  in  her  opinion,  trifling  and  unim- 
portant; and  that,  amid  the  splendor 
and  admiration  of  a  court,  she  could 
sigh  for  the  calm  delights  of  retirement, 
and  the  society  of  an  untitled  lover,  on 
whose  true  and  tried  affection  she  rested 
all  her  hopes  of  sublunary  bliss. 

Happy,  indeed,  was  it  for  Emma 
Trueworth,  at  this  eventful  period  of 
her  life,  that  her  love  for  Henry  Stanly 
acted  as  a  charm,  to  guard  her  heart 
against  the  intoxicating  adulation  of  the 
mercenary  and  insidious  flatterers,  who, 
from  the  moment  of  her  entrance  into 
public,  seemed  to  exist  but  in  her  smiles, 
and  to  live  but  to  contribute  to  her  plea- 
sure. For,  as  her  grandfather — who 
anticipated  that  this  lovely  branch  of  the 
house  of  Trueworth  would  soon  be  ele- 
vated to  the  highest  rank  —  had  opened 
his  house  to  the  fashionable  world  —  the 
beautiful  heiress  soon  became  the  theme 
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of  eveky  tongw.  JBvery  thiagiBhe ctid -^ 
evwy  thing  sbe  said  —  earned  wltii  it  a 
peculiar  chmnn.  Her  opinion  ^^  emn 
M^  trifles  —  was  ^lidted  widi  apparent 
Uta^Bfty — atidy  when  obtained,  gave-^ 
evcin  to  those  tdfles^---*>iiMight :  and  tiie 
most  simple  repartee  that  escaped  fhm 
her  lipsi  wae  remembered  and  repeated 
as'a  hM^mot 

Her  taste>  too,  in  dress,  was  wA  un- 
noticed by  the  ladies :  and  every  thing 
she  wore  became  so  much  the  ^hion  <^ 
the  day,  that  the  milliner  whom  she  em* 
ployed,  availed  herself  of  that  circum- 
stance, to  give  the  name  of  Trueworth 
to  every  thing  that  she  het^elf  invented. 
And  young  Sinclair  —  who  was  reckoned 
a  tolerable  puilister  — ^  asked  Captain  con- 
way  one  evening,  if  he  did  not  perceive 
that  the  ladies  were  generally  much  im- 
psroved. 

The  Captain  replied,  that  he  had  made 
no  such  observation. 

«* No?** said theother — " What!  don't 
you  observe  that  they  have  all  something 
pf  True-worth  about  them  now  ?** 

M  Pshaw !  that  is  all  extermd." 
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<<  I  sridom  look  beneath  the  surface/' 
replied  Sbfidair  ^-^  ^  I  leave  the  sdenoe 
of  mind  to  such  giwre  sober  feUows  as 
you  «re  now.  <—  Well !  readly  this  same 
love  is  a  wonder-working  elfA^J^hOy  that 
hwi  known  you  a^ftw  months  sinoe,  would 
ever  have  sospeoked  you  of  sentiment? 
But^mum!  I  woVt  say  another  word: 
fm  1  know  you  oan't  bear  jestbag* — 
But,  iUpropos,  have  you  ofos^^  Uiat 
his  Grace  4>f  Wandsworth  is  Tery  as- 
siduously paying  bk  court  to  your  fidr 
enslaver?^* 

<<  I  have.  —  He  was  in  her  box  at  the 
opera  last  night:  but  I  perceived  that 
Miss  Trueworth  did  not  seem  at  all  flat* 
tered  by  his  attentions.*' 

^*  And  yet/*  observed  Sinclair,  **  his 
Grace  has  good  reason  to  think  himself 
irre^tible.  —  Indeed,  I  wonder  that  the 
women  have  not  actually  turned  his  head. 
And,  to  be  sure,  he  is  one  of  the  hand' 
some3t  men  about  court:  but,  for  the 
matter  of  that,  I  believe  some  girls  would 
not  refuse  a  ducal  coronet,  though  offer- 
ed by  auld  Brownie  himself  m  propria 
perso9ia.*' 
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«<  You  are  severe,  Sinclair :  though  I 
confess,  that,  with  some  ladies,  sound 
has  more  weight  than  sense.  There  are, 
however,  many  amiable  exceptions  ta 
that  censua.^' 

"  Granted.  —  And  the  Goddess  of 
your  idolatry  is^  of  course,  one  of  them. 
So  thinks  every  man  who  is,  like  your- 
self, far  gone  in  the  belle  passion.  —  Love, 
that  makes  its  own  heaven,  never  fails  to 
people  it  with  angels.  But,  a^apoSf 
talking  of  heaven  makes  one  think  of 
hell  —  did  you  look  in  at  Dashwood's 
last  night?" 

**  I  did,"  replied  the  Captain  —  "  or 
rather  this  morning :  and  I  wish"  .... 
He  paused. 

<*  Beware,  Charles !"  said  Sinclair.  — 
"  I'm  a  mad  fellow,  and  can't  always 
take  care  of  myself.  But  I  should  be 
sorry  to  see  you  quite  plucked  — -  and, 
upon  my  soul,  I'm  afraid  those  rooks  will 
strip  you,  before  you  are  aware  of  your 
danger.  —  So,  take  my  advice,  and  keep 
out  of  bad  company." 

"  Pshaw !"  cried  the  Captain,  turning 
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on  his  heel  —  "  Any  company  serves  at 
times,  when  a  man  grows  weary  of  his 
own.** 

They  then  separated :  and  the  Captain 
(in  whose  mind  young  Sinclair's  remarks 
on  the  company  at  Captain  Dashwood's 
had  conjured  up  a  host  of  unpleasant 
ideas)  hastened  to  meet  some  of  his 
brother  officers,  with  whom  he  was  en- 
gaged to  spend  the  evening. 

How  he  spent  it,  is  not  very  material 
to  this  narrative.— -His  companions  were, 
most  of  them,  gay,  thoughtless,  and  ex- 
travagant. They  loved  good  wine,  and 
fine  women  —  laughed  at  every  thing  se- 
rious —  talked  profanely  of  every  thing 
sacred  —  and,  while  they  spoke  of  life 
as  a  jest,  ridiculed  those  dull  sneaking 
fellows  who  had  not  the  wit  to  under- 
stand or  the  spirit  to  enjoy  it. 

In  such  company.  Captain  Conway 
strove  to  forget  the  disappointnfent 
which  pressed  upon  his  heart.  Yet,  while 
he  joined  in  their  mirth  —  and  suffered 
them  too  often  to  lead  him  into  that 
dangerous  society,  in  which  he  had 
d3 
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lately  wasted  his  time»  andlort  much  of 
hk  money — he  mentally  eondi^mned^  kb 
own  want  of  resolution^  and  cursed  the 
foUy  by  which  he^  waS'enskMred. 
Alai^  poor  Cilptain  Conway  I 
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CHAP.  XLVII. 

WHO  IS  HS  ? 

It  WW  now  tbe  miikRa  of  Jamuuy }  and 
TViKBworth  had  been  absent  eleven  weeks. 

Dtning  this  interval^  Emma  bad  re^ 
ceived  several  letters  from  him :  and»  » 
the  last,  he  informed  her  that  hb  brother 
grew  daily  worse  and  worsen  and  his 
physicians  were  of  optmos  that  death 
would  soon  put  a  period  to  his  soiflferings. 

TroewoftbV  l^er»  were,  as  usual, 
fiUiid  With  expressions  of  the  tenderest 
knre  and  anziely:  and  Emma,  a3  she 
peruMpi  ^bem,  wept,  while^she  thought 
of  the  vast  expanse  <rf^  ocean  which  se^ 
panted  fafcv  from  die  beloved  and  ^ev«^ 
Fenced  writer. 

Meantime,  Ikfe.  Truewortb  senior  wasi 

actually  besi^^  ify  noUea  and  com^ 

flMners^  wlw  cameto<make  proposals  for 

Emma^p^  who,  on  her  pait,  heard  of  tbeix 
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splendid  offers  with  more  than  indiflk- 
rence— -and  mentally  regretted  the 
chance  which  had  exposed  her  to  such 
solicitation. 

Foremost  and  most  distinguished 
among  those  competitors  for  her  &vor» 
appeared  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Wands- 
worthy  for  whom  many  a  fair  spinster, 
noble  and  ignoble,  had  breathed  the  sigh 
of  love  or  of  ambition.  The  Duke,  at 
tills  period,  was  about  twenty-six— his 
figure  tall,  graceful,  and  majestic  —  bis 
features  regular  and  manly  —  and  the 
tmUensemhle  of  his  countenance  expres- 
sive of  strong  sense,  and  a  proud  coiw 
sciousness  of  superiority. 

Pride  was^  indeed^  the  leading  trait  in 
the  character  of  this  nobleman*  But, 
though  it  in  some  measure  detracted 
from  the  softer,  it  had  hitherto  supported 
all  the  sterner  virtues  of  his  really  noble 
mind.  It  had  preserved  him,  in  the 
dangerous  season  of  youth,,  firom  the  per- 
nicious influence  of  fashionable  follies 
and  fashionable  vices  r-r- and  prompted 
him  to  turn  with  disdain  from  those  de- 
grading pursuits,  by  which  too  many  of 
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our  young  nobility  disgrace  tlie  laurels 
which  their  &thers  won. 
.  As  a  senator,  the  Duke  was  foremost, 
on  all  great  occasions,  to  assert  the  rights 
and  defend  the  liberties  of  mankind: 
and  he  had  ever  held  in  just  contempt 
those  degenerate  descendants  of  illus- 
trious progenitors,  who  could  stoop  to 
become  the  tools  of  either  party.  And» 
though  he  was  by  nature  somewhat  of 
an  aristocrat,  he  had  never  suffered  pri- 
vate feelings  to  influence  him  in  Ae 
discharge  of  his  duty.  But — ^while,  in 
the  fashionable  world,  he  was  remarked 
for  asserting  and  supporting  on  all  occa- 
sions the  dignity  of  the  peerage-— in 
the  senate  he  was  ever  ready  to  advocate 
the  cause  of  the  humblest  individual, 
and  to  speak  of  every  suffering  or  in* 
jured  fellow  creature  as  liis  brother. 

In  theilomestic  circle,  he  had  ever  been 
con^icuous  for  a  scrupulous  regard  to 
the  feelings  and  happiness  of  those  with 
whom  he  was  connected.  And,  although 
he  had  been  an  only  son,  and  heir  to  a  vast 
and  unalienable  estate,  he  had  never 
presumed  on  those  circumstances  j  but 
D  5 
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badi  diiriiig  the  life  of  kit  ftther,  ewi 
evinced  his  readineM  to  ^atcftdi  t&  hk 
wishes^  and  to  filiate  his  conduct  by 
Us  advice. 

To  his  mother  ••*^<who  ittiU  ltved»  and 
who  was  a  womiin  of  elevated  sentisieDtSt 
and  tare  cfidowoiAnts^^fae  had  ever 
loohed  lip  with  the  most  respeetfti 
defi^ence.  He  oonstdered  her  m  the 
bright  pattern  of  all  that  w«s  admindde 
and  eBtiilud)le  in  woman :  asd^  ki  his 
search  after  happinessi  he  had  ioi^  sighed 
for  aome  &ir  creature^  who  might  ap» 
,]proximate  to  Ihose  ideas  tcf  female  ei^ 
-cdUence,  which  fan  virliies  had  taught 
•hin  to  form. 

Such  was  the  tridy  noUewui  who  had 
noWy  for  the  first  time  in  his  lifo#  con- 
descended to  mingle  with  the  leas 
elevated  incUlviduaia  who  are  usually 
ibund  in  t^  train  of  an  heaMS&  -«  Emma 
.Trueworth»  on  her  first  appearance  m 
publicy  had  attraeted  hia  adairation: 
.aad,  though  the  dmd  ^  being  thought 
merceaary  had«tfirst^hbeldhiiti-«^he 
had  beien  dru^rn  on  insensibly  to  seek  h^ 
society^  >u9til,  what  b^^  in  adoiiration, 
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BnU  tbmi^  the  Jiod^s— T4o<dQ.the» 
justiQd-t^ha4  iH>t  been  okm^  txi  appie^ 
ciate  the  sterimg  ;warth  Of  a  finn  to 
wlK>i!iti  Nature  r|»id  Fortune  bad  beeaiso 
Uberal^mmd.  bad  rai^  givm  ilma  tm 
muQh  rei#^  ta  belief  itbat  hs  uns  not 
bfirn  to  !3ue  in  viMfit-^tbe  )IjNik&  raon 
pei^c^j^  th«t  ( £mnnih9  beart  >  waa  to  bim 
GQ^  and  wsen^ibk^  But»  Jta^abe  had 
iMb^iertOKC^o^.aQ  idfidd^  pEefecmpe 
^  any  one  af  those  mnnefious  suitocs 
iA»^hismA  .wid^^i^feed  around  her>  lie 
enfteRtamed  a  bope  t^t.time  and  assi. 
di^jr  0>jigibt  fdfect  la  change  id  big 
&yor :  ravid  tUysliqpift-rrMv^ofainojii  to  tbe 
mJHtd  ^f  man*— Jied  bim  to,viak  fre^ 
%iiently  at  Mn  Truewortbfsm^.who^  on 
his  part,  received  bim  with  marked 
politcnaai^  aiid  ivisibldJMrtis&c^^ 

BuftTT-jisJ&ntfQawasjfnoye  jt^^  $m 
objfict.  of.  public  I. fitte;|rtion-*Tt>  Abe  mast 
tri^i«g  iocideote  of  her.  MjEe  iwane,  /bjr 
some,  ibwig^  ifitoreitMig :  jmd  tb&bimt^ 
eiaja^.  anecdote  aad-aomdaLaoon  dis^. 
covered  that  the  fair  heiress  had  no 
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heart  to  bestow.  For  Miss  Conwqr 
(who  had  at  length  conunenced  her 
search  after  a  coronet)  having  related, 
with  such  additicHis  as  occurred  to  her, 
the  scene  which  had  taken  place  at  the 
masquerade  in  the  countiy  —  it  was 
inunediately  rumored  through  the 
fashionable  circles,  that  the  young 
heiress,  who  had  attracted  the  admi* 
ration  of  a  certain  noble  Duke,  was 
herself  actually  dying  for  love  of  the 
reputed  son  of  Sir  Charles  Stanly — but 
that  her  grandfather — who  was  ex* 
tremely  proud  '^had  refused  his  consent 
to  their  union,  because  he  entertained 
doubts  of  the  young  man's  l^tima^^; 
which  (some  observed)  was  ^*  not  at  aU 
surprising,  when  it  was  recollected  that 
Lady  Stanly  had  been  no  better  than  she 
should  be/' 

This^  rumor  appeared  immediately  in 
aa  evening  paper;  whence  it  was,  on 
the  foUowmg  day,  copied— -with  various 
new  readings  and  ccmmients —*  into  all 
the  fashionable  morning  papa:s:  and 
Mr.  Truew(»th— «to  whom  Emma  had 
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never  even  breathed  the  name  of  Stanly 
— «was  astonished  and  alarmed. 

He  immediately  questioned  Emma  on 
the  subject}    who  —  when  thus  called 
upon  — disdaining  the  slightest  equivo« 
cation  or  evasion,  candidly  related  every 
circumstimce.    And,  when  she  had  con« 
duded,  she  entreated  him  to  release  her 
from  tiie  importunity    of  men    whose 
addresses  were  disagreeable  to  her,  by 
taking  her  into  the  country  himself,  or 
sufiering  her  to  return  to  Mr.  Askew's. 
But  Mr.  Trueworth  —  who  had,  in 
imagination,  already  seen  her  a  Duchess 
-«was  not  to  be  prevaUed  upon  to  give 
up  the  chance  of  realising  his  ambitious 
dreams.  —  He  called  upon  her  to  dis« 
play    a  proper    spirit,    and  show    Sir 
Charles  Stanly,  that  the  woman,  who 
had  been  rejected  by   a  Baronet,  was 
bom  to  move  in  a  far  more  elevated 
sphere:  and,  in  fine,  he  urged  her  to 
accept  the  hand  of  the  Duke  of  Wands- 
worti),  who  was  (he  said)  in  every  re- 
spect unexceptionable* 

But  Enuna  mildly,  yet  firmly,  declared, 
^at|  if  ultimately  forbidden  to  hope  that 
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she  diDuU  ever  beooone  the  wife  of 
Henry  Stanly,  she  was  deterndned  nevw 
to  many  at  alL  She  could  not  (she 
said)  consent  to  give  her  band  mtlKMtt 
her  hwrt*  And,  although  she  aokamr* 
Mg^d  lliat  tbe  Duke,  was  every  thing 
her  graadfttber  had  descnbed^  she.  pro* 
teat^  that,  to  her,  (in  CQfiMmm  iritb  aU 
xnen»  save  one)  he  sayst  ever  bc^  an 
ohjjsct  of  indifierence. 

Mr.  IVueworth  was^  a^giy  -—  vAi^ 
angry.:^^Bcil^  tho^£^,  en  some  oeeMii»W> 
he  would  have  eaipressed  th^t  anger  in 
BO  v^ry  geatle  term&«~he  b«df9!l^imi^ 
penetratioo  to  perceive  that  his  ffmir 
<ia)i^ter  possessed  a  firmness  and  ^ 
jeis^oniof  cbt^^teri.^ki^h precluded^ 
sj%h^t  hfp^  of  ffitimiMialiv^  her  jsikp 
submission.  He  knew,  toPi  fclmt  his.si^B 
^p^who  would  probably  90on  returi^^^ 
would  nev^  consent  irot  ^  .adopiticNl  of 
wy  qoqiptt^ry  nxe^avres :  and  ho.lhe»e- 
fi>rie4fe«^d  ii  pmdeot  Ufrfe^nmJi^of» 
^ei^pcessiQns  of  angfir,  wl^h  ji^d  m» 
from  his  heart  to  biB^ps. 

T^hat  evefupgi  Emnm^^^-raccMippfOied 
by  M4rS.I)awspuj»pd.Gflro|i^^ 
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went  to  the  opera,  where  they  \irere 
almost  immediatdy  joined  by  the  Duke 
of  Wandsworth  and  Captain  Conway* 

The  Captain  afiected  to  be  in  high 
qpirits.  But  the  expression  of  his  c(m» 
tanattce,  as  he  gazed  on  Emma,  ao> 
corded  not  with  the  gaiety  that  dweit 
upon  his  tongue.  And,  if  she  --^  whose 
soul  was  attttnad  to  harmony  ^^n^^Iuid  not 
been  entirely  absorbed  in  the  business  of 
the  stage,  the  ccmtrast  in  his  appearance 
and  conversation  nust  have  attracted  k«r 
notice. 

When  the  ^fiist  act  was  oonehidedy 
Caroline  Askew — who  h«l  been  loddng 
Tomid  the  bouse— suddenly  exdatmed«ft* 

<<  Surely  that  is  Mr.Omt9nd  in  the 
next  box«*~LQOkt  look,  Miss  True- 
worth  P* 

Emma  turned  her  eyes:  and  Mr. 
Onnond»  as  he  caught  her  glailc^  quitted 
fass  own  box,  to  come  into  hers:  and 
flhef  who»  daring  their  v^  short  an- 
quaintance,.  had  been  liighly  pleased  with 
bis  conversation -^^  received  .ten  with  one 
of  her  most  engaging  smiles* 

After  inquinng  &r  t^eir  Jtoatthi  and 
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that  of  their  friends  in  Devonshire,  Mr. 
Ormondy  in  a  low  voice,  congratulated 
Emma  on  her  splendid  prospects. 
*  Emma  sighed  deeply:  and  he  —  who 
was  attentively  regarding  her — marked 
the  varying  color  of  her  cheek,  and  the 
tear  that  glittered  through  her  silken 
eyelash. 

The  sigh  —  the  swifUy-changing  tints 
«— *but,  above  all,  the  tear  —  said  more 
than  words.  They  told  him,  that  she, 
who  was  so  much  the  envy  and  admi- 
ration of  others,  was  herself  a  prey  to 
sorrow  or  disappointment.— Bu^  while 
these  ideas  were  passing  in  his  mind,  the 
commenceoAent  of  the  second  act  again 
called  Emma^s  attention  to  the  stage. 

The  Duke— -though  assiduously  at- 
tentive to  Emma — was  evidently  but  ill 
4it  ease.  The  paragraphs  in  the  morning 
papers  had  not  escaped  his  observation : 
and  they  too  cleariy  accounted  for  the 
'  chilling  coldness  with  which  Emma  had 
heard  his  professions  of  love. 

At  intervals  during  the  performance  *— 

and  afterward  while  she  waited  for  hw 

.  carriage — Emma  was  compelled  to  hear 
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the  most  ^tJUvagant  encomiums  fhxn 
the  varidus  gentlemen  who  strove  in 
turn  to  obtain  a  word  or  a  smile  from  the 
beautiful  heiress.  And  Mr.  Ormond  — 
who  did  not  quit  her  till  her  carriage 
was  announced — regarded  her,  during 
the  whole  time,  with  an  earnestness  of 
attention  which  did  not  pass  unnoticed 
by  Mrs.  Dawson,  who,  as  they  rode 
home,  rallied  Emma  on  her  new  **  ad- 
mirer— '*  as  she  jestingly  called  him. 

Emma  accounted  for  the  peculiarity  of 
his  behaviour,  by  repeating  what  he  had 
said  respecting  the  resemblance  which 
she  bore  to  a  deceased  friend  of  his. 

**  That  is  an  interesting  circumstance, 
no  doubt,''  replied  Mrs.  Dawson — **  but 
would  not  (I  should  imagine)  lead  him 
to  observe  you  so  very  narrowly,  with 
such  searching,  inquisitorial  scrutiny.  He 
really  watches  your  every  look,  as  if  he 
sought  to  read  in  your  countenance  each 
thought  and  feeling  of  your  soul.'' 

Emma— who  had  before  thought  much 
on  the  behaviour  of  this  gentleman*— 
was  forcibly  struck  with  Mrs.  Dawson's 
remarks :  and,  when  she  retired  for  the 
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n^t,  she  puzzled  herself  with  a  ^«rrety 
of  conjectures  on  ihe  subject «— but  m 
vain.— iS^  had  no  clue  that  could  help 
hw  to  unravel  what  appeared  so  mys- 
terious! and  her  reflexions  on  the  in** 
terest  he  appeared  to  take  in  her  CQn«- 
cems,  ended,  as  they  had  begun,  tn^ 
••  Who  is  this  Mr.  Ormond  ?^ 
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CHAP.  XLVIIL 


A   CLUE  TO  DISCOVERY. 

The  next  morning,  as  soon,  a^  Emma 
awoke,,  Mrs.  Weldo%  her  maid,  put  into 
her  hand,  a  letter  from  Henry  Stanly,  whp 
(though  he  had  not  obtained  an  iaterview 
with  her  skce  the  day  that  his  fatW 
discovered  them  together  at  the  house  of 
the  Marchionessi)  had  watched  her  move^ 
ments  with  all  the  restless  anxiety  of 
love — asxd  had  taken  every  opportuni^ 
to  renew  to  her,  in  writings  those  assi^ 
ranees  of  unchanging  aflfectiony  which  the 
cruelty  of  his  dtuatiom  forbade  him  to 
express  in  words. 

The  letter^  which  she  now  Qpened# 
ran  as  follows  — 

"  When  this  meets  the  eye  of  my 
**  dearest  Emma,  I  shall  probably  be  on 
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"board  the  packet  that  will  convey 
"  roe  to  France ;  whither  I  am  going  in 
**  pursuit  of  that  vile  Miss  Clayton  — 
**  that  fiend,  who  has  blasted  the  repu- 
"  tation  of  my  ill-fated  mother. 

"  You— » my  own  Emma — to  whom  I 
*•  have  fix)m  childhood  imparted  every 
"  thought  —  youy  and  none  but  you, 
"  can  conceive  what  were  my  feelings, 
"  when  I  perused  that  slanderous  pars^ 
<«  graph,  which  appeared  in  the  papers 
"this  morning.  —  To  be  openly  pointed 
'"  at  tis  the  son  of  an  adulteress !  Heaven 
"  and  Earth !  it  was  too  much !  I  know 
*<  not  what  I  said  or  did  at  the  fnoment : 
"  but  my  faithful  Phelim  has  since  told 
~"  me,  that  he  thought  I  had  been  seised 
^*  with  sudden  delirium.  He  was  right— 
"I  was  mad  —  quite  mad.  —  My  brain 
"was  on  fire  —  and,  rushing  from  the 
"  house,  I  ran,  or  rather  flew,  to  Captain 
^*  Dashwood's,  where  I  have  been  in  the 
V  habit  of  calling  almost  daily,  in  the 
""  hope  of  obtaining  some  clue  to  guide 
"  me  in  my  search  after  the  diabolical 
"  Isabella. 

"  Fortunately,    Mrs.  Dashwood    had 
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«<  just  heard  that  this  wicked  woman  was 
<«  at  Paris :  and,  having  gained  this  in* 
*«  telligence,  I  returned  to  my  father  — 
*^  pointed  out  to  him  the  infernal  para- 
«*  graph  which  had  roused  all  the  in- 
<<  dignant  passions  of  my  soul :  and,  when 
<^  he  had  perused  it,  I  told  him  the  in- 
«<  formation  I  had  just  obtained,  and  con* 
**  jured  him  to  consent  to  my  going  to 
**  Paris  without  delay. 

«*  My  father,  whose  agitation  was  ex- 
<*  treme,  hesitated  a  moment :  and  then, 
«*  ringing  the  bell,  he  ordered  that  his 
**  valet  should  be  sent  to  him  imme- 
*«  diately. 

"  Mr.  Reynolds  (who,  as  you  know, 
«*  has  lived  with  my  father  from  boyhood, 
«'  and  been  the  companion  of  all  his 
**  wanderings)  soon  answered  the  sum- 
<*  mons,  and  was  requested  to  get  ready 
**  to  accompany  me  to  Paris. 

"  While  Phelim  is  gone  to  secure 
<<  places  in  the  mail,  I  have  retired  to 
"  write  to  you.  —  I  shall  leave  the  letter 
"with  Mrs.  Wilson,  who  has  promised 
"  that  she  will,  with  her  own  hands,  give 
**  it  to  your  woman. 
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''  Adatmf  far  the  poesenty  deaitat, 
<<  lo\Felie9t,  best  of  wotnean!  Bray  that  I 
*^  mBf  succeed.  Peayers  firom  lipa  like 
^*thine»  my  Emmat  will  he  heard  on 
*<  high :  and  aomethiiig  wUapers  to  me 
«  at  this  iQomenty  \imt  I  AbH  live  to 
<*  vindicate  the  fame  of  my  iBJored 
<<  aioliher  ~-  to  restope  her  to  ha^^ines^ 
*^  and  to  that  societyi  from  -wfcicJh  she 
<<  has  been  so  cruelly  excluded. 

"'Delightful  thought !  it  thrills  through 
'^erery  nerve!  In  imagination,  I  hear 
^  her  at  this  moment  pranoimdng  a 
'<  blessing  on  her  son  —  I  see  h&r  gasnig 
^*  upon  me  with  those  beautiful  eyes, 
**  whose  expression,  even  in  her  inani* 
<*  mate  cesemblanoe,  ins  mdted  me  to 
<'  more  than  woman's  tenderness. 

<<Ob!  Emma!  you  can  (I  know) 
<«  conceive,  what  language  would  fidlto 
<<  express.  — ^  But  time  presses  «*-  and  I 
"  must  write  Farewell  —  farewell !  oh 
"  word  of  mi]^ty  power!  howforciUy  do 
*«  I  feel  it  at  tliis  moment !  —  Pity  those 
<<  feelingSi  dearest  Emma ;  and  recnem« 
"  her  that  the  Hfe  of  your  adoring  Hetuy 
<<  hangs  upon  your  constancy.  -^Oh !  if 
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"  you  knew  how  I  envy  those  who  now 
**  press  around  you  —  how  1  am,  at  times, 
^<  tempted  to  tear  you  from  among 
"  them  —  Oh !  why,  why  —  while  so 
^*  many  are  blessed  in  your  society  -«- 
^  am  I  alone  excluded  ?  —  But  I  must 
<<  not  think  of  it.  — -  Farewell,  my  life ! 
^  my  iove !  May  Jdndred  angels  guard 
**  you  from  every  ill,  and  preserve  you 
*^  for  long,  long  years  of  happiness  with 
«'  Your  faithful 

"  Henby." 

The  tears,  that  streamed  from  Emma's 
eyes  as  she  perused  this  letter,  evinced 
her  sympathy  in  the  sentiments  and 
feelings  of  the  writer:  and  most  fer- 
vently did  she  pray  that  Henry's  attempt 
to  vindicate  the  fame  of  his  mother 
might  be  crowned  with  success. 

Time  rolled  on:  and  £mma  — who 
grew  more  and  more  disgusted  vnth  the 
fortune-hunters  who  followed  her  where- 
ever  she  went—* had  i^ain  and  again 
entreated  her  grandfather  to  permit  her 
to  retire  to  tlie  country.  But  this  request 
he  had  invariably  —  and,  latterly,  rather 
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angrily  refused— and  had,  besides,  grown 
so  importunate  concerning  the  Duke  of 
Wandsworth  —  that  she  had  at  length 
almost  determined  to  quit  his  house,  and 
throw  herself  on  the  protection  of  Mr. 
Askew. 

Meantime,  whenever  she  appeared  ifl 
public,  she  still  encountered  the  gaze  of 
the  mysterious  Mr.  Ormonde  who  fol- 
lowed her  like  her  shadow,  and  watched 
her  on  all  occasions  with  an  attention 
that  embarrassed  and  distressed  her. 

The  singular  behaviour  of  this  gentle- 
man did  not  escape  the  observation  of 
the  Duke.  But,  as  there  was  nothing  in 
it  which  could  lead  him  to  suppose  that 
he  entertained  any  presumptuous  hopes 
—  his  Grace  at  length  brought  him- 
self to  consider  him  as  one  of  those 
eccentric  hunters  after  character,  who 
frequent  public  places,  and  particularly 
scrutinise  the  looks  and  behaviour  of 
those  whom  Fortune  has  suddenly  raised 
to  that  dangerous  elevation,  where  those 
virtues  that  flourish  brightly  in  the  shady 
vale,  too  often  perish,  like  vernal  flowers, 
in  the  sunny  he^ht  of  prosperity. 
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In  a  short  time  after  the  departure 
of  Heniy  Stanly,  Emma  received  another 
letter  from  her  father  —  in  which  .he 
informed  her  that  his  brother  was  no 
more  — and  said,  that,  as  soon  as  he 
could  arrange  those  afiairs  which  had 
been  left  solely  to  his  management, .  he 
should  return  to  England  with  his  young 
charge. 

Mr.  Truewbrth  senior  received  the 
account  of  his  son's  death  without  be- 
traying any  extraordiniary  emotion. .  He^ 
however,  put  on  a  deeper  livery  of  woe, 
and  gave  handsome  mourning,  to  all  his 
domestics.  —  But  it  appeared  that  the 
death  of  his  son  had  rendered  him  more 
solicitous  about  the  marriage  of  his 
grand-daughter :  and  he  really  teased  and 
importuned  her  so  much  on  the  subject, 
that  Emma  at  length  actually  resolved  to 
quit  his  house. 

To  add  to  the  irksomeness  of  her 
situation  at  this  juncture,  Caroline  Askew 
— from  whose  company  she  had  derived 
much  pleasure  — was  suddenly  called 
into  Cornwall,  to  vi$it  a  sister  of  her 
deceased  mother,  who  lay  dangerously  ill 
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^^--And^  as  Emma  could  iiot  with  proptie- 
ty  mske  a  confidante  of  Mrs.  Dawson, 
(who,  though  she  might  have  been  dis- 
posed to  serve  her,  could  not  do  so 
without  subjecting  herself  to  die  dis- 
pleasure and  resentment  of  Mr.  Tme« 
worth)  she  determined  to  employ  h» 
woman  to  procure  places  in  ilie  8ti^;e, 
and  quit  the  house  as  privat^y  as 
possible. 

Meantime^  the  Duke -^though  he 
would  have  disdained  to  accept  an  im* 
willing  hand -^  had  been  taduced  to 
continxie  his  attentions  to  Emma.  Aod^ 
though  he  did  not  often  press  his  suit, 
his  conversation  and  behaviour  tended  to 
convince  her  that  he  enteltained  hopes 
of  ultimate  success* 

Indeed,  Mr.  TVueworth  gave  him  so 
much  encouragement  -^  and  appeared  so 
very  anxious  to  promote  bis  isuit-^thaC 
the  Duke  could  not  (without  p^sitivdj 
giving  up  all  pretensions  to  Ettima) 
refuse  his  .repeated  and  ptessing  invita- 
tions «—  And,  as,  when  th^^  wete  alone, 
Mr.Truewofth  alwi^s  spoke  ef  his  grand* 
daughter's  attachment  to  Henry  as  a  mere 
18 
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girlish  fSmcy,  which  tin^e  aj4  \be  atten* 
tions  of  such  a  man  a^  hifuself  could  not 
fail  to  eradicate — his  GracQ,  with  the 
feelings  common  to  a  young  man  m- 
love,  had  been  insensibly  led  on  by  the 
suggestions  of  Hopi^  to  seiek  present  hs^* 
piness,  thot^gh  at  the  possible  expense  of 
future  tranquillity. 

While  Emma  was  thus  uapleasantly 
circumstanced,  the  fashionable  world  stUI 
continued  to  talk  of  the  heautifi:^  heiress, 
who  (it  was  now  sqpposed)  couki  not 
long  be  insensible  to  the  mtarit  of  such  a 
man  as  the  Duke  of  Wandsworth.  And, 
indeed,  some  weqt  so  far  as  to  assert 
that  tlie  young  lady  had  been  cured  of 
her  passion  ibr  the  «ob  of  a  certain 
Baronet;,  who,  it  was  hinted,  had  been 
sent  abroad  by  his  fatfaei;  to  wiihdnew 
him  from  some  improper  connexions 
which  he  had  formed  in  the  Metropolis— 
as  it  was  well  known  that  he  had  been  a 
frequent  TisHar  at  a  certain  gaming- 
house in  town,  where  he  had,  from  time 
to  time,  lost  immense  sums  to  a  set  of 
sharpers,  at  the  head  of  whom  stood  the 
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proprietor  of  this  hell -^  the  Honorable 
Captain  Dashwood. 

Alas !  how  may  the  most  praiseworthy 
actions  of  our  lives  be  misrepresented  by 
the  tongue  of  Slander!  —  Henry  Stanljr 
had,  indeed,  been  frequently  observed 
going  into  the  house  of  Captain  Dash- 
wood:  and  what  could  those  who  saw 
him  on  those  occasions,  suppose  were 
his  inducements  for  visiting  at  such  a 
place?  The  case  was  clear  —  there  could 
be  no  doubt  on  the  subject—  So  said 
Slander.  And,  though  Charity  might 
have  suggested  some  better  motive  for 
his  visits,  her  mild  vmce  is  so  seldom 
heard  by  the  lovers  of  scandal,  that, 
when  she  does  venture  to  speak,  her 
language  is  too  obsolete  to  be  intelligi- 
ble.   Oh!  Charity! 

Daughter  of  Heav'n !  still  may  thy  voice  benign 
My  judgement  influence,  and  my  thoughts  refine ! 
Still  may  the  candid  few,  who  lore  Co  praise^ 
Trace  thy  kind  spirit  in  my  humble  lays : 
And  may  those,  lays,  uncheck*d  ^j  rule&of  art» 
Touch  the  fine  chords  that  ribrate  to  the  heart. 
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CHAP.  XLIX. 

CONSCIENCE* 

It  was  late  at  nighty  when  Henry  Stanly 
reached  Paris:  and  he  was  therefore 
compelled  to  put  off  his  visit  to  Isabella 
till  the  next  cbiy. 

When  he  •—  accompanied  by  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds ^— repaired  to  the  house  of' that 
lady,  the  door  was  opened  by  an  English 
servant,  from  whom  they  learned  that 
the  object  of  their  search  was  at  home. 

Henry  requested  that  he  might  be  con- 
ducted to  her  immediately* 

*'  Your  names,  if  you  please,  gentle- 
men," said  the  servant. 

Henry  hesitated.  —  It  occurred  to  him, 
that  his  name  would  not  be  a  passport 
to  the  presence  of  the  lady:  and  he 
therefore  desired  the  man  to  say  that 
they  were  English  gentlemen,  who  had 
£  3 
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waited  upon  her  at  the  request  of  her 
brother,  Mr.  Clayton. 

The  servant  vanished  in  an  instant  — 
and,  in  the  next,  they  were  requested  to 
walk  up  stairs. 

Though  —  from  the  description  given 
to  him  by  the  Mistrdiioiless  and  Mrs. 
Wilson  —  Henry  Stanly  was  prep«*ed  to 
behidd  m  Miss  Cli^rtim  a  i^omtm  ef  eK* 
tremeiy  unprepossessii^  eartetior  <^^  tte 
countenance  that  now  met  hfe  nsm^  sur- 
passed every  thing  that  be  toold  bave 
conceived.  Tiii)«^  in  his  fligiit,  bad  in- 
deed stanq^ed  more  strongfy  imi  Ae  Ma- 
tures of  this  Woman  the  im^eaftion  oC 
those  fiend-Hke  paisions,  whieh  defionned 
her  soul.  Envy,  malignity^  and  cun- 
ning, spoke  in  her  dull  gr^  ^e--^and 
dark  revenge  sat  scowling  on  her  lour- 
ing brow. 

As  Henry  entered,  followed  by  Mr. 
Reynolds,  Miss  Cli^rton  aroae,  and  — 
with  that  easy  politeness  wbkb  had  ever 
marked  her  manners  *— requested  them 
to  be  seated.  But  -^  though  she  retained 
much  of  her  usual  self-posMsuon  —  a  per- 
son, who  had  known  her  intimately,  might 
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have  percdrved  a  degree  of  tfemor  and 
agitation  in  her  voice^  as  she  inquired,  to 
whom  she  had  the  honor  of  speidcing. 

The  counteoance  of  Henry  Stanly  was 
iKi  comoioQ  one.  *^  The  femiuine  beauty 
of  his  mother  was  there  happily  blended 
with  the  oiaoly  and  strong  expressiom 
that  marked  the  features  of  his  father. 
On  his  clear  and  open  brow,  candor  had 
stamped  an  impression  that  could  not  be 
mistaken  *->^  And,  while  the  smile,  which 
played  round  his  handsome  mouth, 
evinced  good*hnmour,  and  invited  con- 
fidence -^the  lustre  of  his  dark  and  spirit* 
beaming  eye  was  tempered  by  the  sen** 
gibility  which  softened  eveiy  glance. 

As  he  advanced  toward  Miss  Clayton, 
the  light,  which  fell  full  upon  his  features, 
di^li^ed  to  the  eye  of  that  lady  the  re* 
semblance  of  her  whose  lineaments  still 
dwelt  upon  her  memory.  -^  The  tremor 
of  her  voice,  however,  was  all  tiiat  could 
(even  to  those  who  were  acquainted  with 
her)  have  betrayed  her  emotion  :  for  the 
tell-tale  blood  spokt^  not  in  a  face,  where 
red  and  white^  laid  on  by  the  cunning 
/£  4 
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band  of  Art»  served,  as  a^mask,  to  hide 
each  sudden  feeling  of  the  souL 

But,  to  return — Miss  Clayton's  in- 
terrogatory,  <<  To  wham  have  I  the  honor 
of  speaking?''  though  it  demanded,  did 
not  obtain,  a  direct  reply.  Eor,  tbon^ 
Henry  Stanly  would,  on  any  other  oc- 
casion, and  to  any  other  human  being, 
have  declared  his  name  without  hesita- 
tion—  he  deemed  it  prudent  on  this  oc- 
casion to  speak  evasively,  and  therefio^ 
replied — 

<*  I  have  long  been  anxions  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  an  interview  with  Miss  Clay- 
ton, whose  brother  I  have  the  honor  to 
know,  and  from  whom  I,  some  time  since, 
received  hints  of  mysterious  import,  con- 
nected with  a  tale  of  other  times -» a 
dark  transaction,  by  which  Malice  con- 
trived to  give  a  death-blow  to  the  happi- 
ness of  beings  dearer  to  me  than  life^'* 

He  paused :  and  looking  full  in  the 
face  of  Miss  Clayton  —  her  eyelids 
drooped  beneath  his  searching  glance : 
and  it  was  some  moments  ere  she  could 
command  her  voice  to  reply  — 

"  When  I  know  who  it  is  that  has  done 
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roe  the  honor  of  this  visit,  I  may  possibly 
be  furnished  with  some  clue,  to  unravel 
the  mystery  whioh  lurks  beneath  your 
words.  But,  at  present,  1  confess  I  am 
quite  in  the  dark/' 

.  «« In  the  dark  ?'*  repeated  Henry  em- 
phatically-:—"and  dost  thou  riot'  trem- 
ble, lest  the  light  of  Truth  should  blaze 
forth,  and  show  indeed  the  darkness  of 
thy  soul  ?•* 

Miss  Clayton  did  not  reply.  Her 
agitation  was  extreme  :  arid  Henry  — * 
who  marked  the  changes  of  her  features, 
and  the  convulsive  trembling  of  her 
frame  —  resumed — 

**  You  see  before  you,  Madan^,  the 
son  of  the  injured  —  the  innocent 
Matilda  Stanly— -who  now  calls  upon 
you  to  do  justice  to  the  character  of  his 
modier  —  that  character,  which,  but  for 
you,  would  have  been  as  spotless  as  her 
mind. —  Oh  pruel,  cruel  woman  !  canst 
thou,  without  remorse,  reflect  on  thy 
conduct  to  the  amiable  being  whose 
happiness  thou  hast  destroyed?  who, 
from  earliest  youth,  confided  to  thee 
each  feeling  of  a  heart  too  guileless 
E  5 
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to  smpeet  or  e?en  tx>  conceive  the 
treachttry^  theukalioet  the  deep^iedij^ing 
artifice^  the  man  than  savage  ferocity, 
which  taught  thee  first  tik^^plan^  and  then 
exult  in,  her  destracti6ft.'* 

Mifig  QaytQiti  started  £rttai  her  seat. 
-^Flre  iashed  frbm  her  isyer:  audi  ki  a 
voice  iMarae  atid  tremahms  ih>m  rage, 
she  exclaimed^  as  the  putted  the  bell<^ 

^<  Begone,  Sir !  begone  this  motnent! 
^". . « •  •  She pausied -^tfaett mlded— 
^By  what  tight  do  you  preftome  te 
iiisiilt  me?  and  in  ttiy  dw^  house  too? 
•^If  your  moUier  mMt  to  di^pnaee 
herself*  and  you,  it  is  no  concem  of 
mine:  aad  I  d^  you  to  prove  that 
I  • .  w  •  I  mean,  I  defy  you  to  adduce 
any  proof  In  support  ttf  what  you  have 
iasserted.  ^^  Widian^*'  (to  the  s^raM, 
who  now  etttered  the  room)  ••-show 
these  men  down  stairs^^' 

<•  I  go,  Madam,''  «aid  Hetiry.  <<  But, 
before  I  take  my  leave,  peiwit  me  to 
inquire  if  you  have  any  commands  for 
your  brother's  w^'^ybur  cudevant 
waiting-womim,  md  guflty  confidante." 

••Ce&fidttnte!^'   sUe   repeMed,  in   a 
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VQiM  «carqel^  racJiU^  -^  '<  Who  told  you 
that  she  •  •  •  •  •  I  meant  who  dares  to. 
SAy  that  i  ever  had  a  gufltjr  eenfidante  ?^ 

^  Your  cottcience,  woman  •^^  evea 
had  I  no  other  witness  -i^  y  oar  consdenoe 
would  deeliffe  it  at  this  mofneiat. — 
I^ong,  4aa  iot^  alaa!  has  that  coor 
acienee  ^ind>0red.  But  I  h^ve  roused 
it  like  a  giant  from  its  sleep :  and  its 
lond/HQtoe  app$!S^  Idiy  inmost  so^^ 

^JBe^me^Sb!  Iiisstst?tf^thkki9taat 
quit  Jnjr  bouse  1  I  wo-nt  opdure  this 
insolence — I  woVt:*^  I  eanH  ^^  I .  •  • » 
Whjr  dottib  ytm  gD?.f^Wp^mi  call 
some  of  your  &Uow  aiervants^  tb  iSovf^ 
tham  fbom  taM^  jpse^noe/' 

•'  Tn»y,  gflk  gpnii«»en^''  ftiid  thp  man, 
advawiog  ta  th^  p^e  where  lienr^r 
st6od. 

<<Sta«4  efi&  ^  fPPd  fbllMrr'  said 
Hfinry»  wavmg  Us  hmd  ml^  an  air  c^ 
digisfty  thtt^jnada.iha  servant  dcaw  hack 
^^^{lum anxtois  to  fUttpAre  your  hdy^ 
tor  the  piihUc.0X|iO6Ufe  that  wiU  s<>o» 
unmask  her  to  the  world.  .f^Thifcp% 
Madam»^  (tjUAwing  W  a  talkie  a  card  of 
the  h(titel)  ff  b  my.addotts.  .  A^  alloivt 
b6 
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me  to  teggest'to  you»  that  you  would 
perhaps  do  well  to  throw. yourself  oo 
my  mercy  —  and,  by  making  an  ample 
confession,  endeavour  to  escape  the 
punishment  of  crimes  like  yours.  For 
^rdy  upon  it-^the  hour  of  retributioD 
is  at  hand ;  and  now  that  I  haire  .once 
found  you,  you  shall  not  easly  escape 
me.'*       . 

"  Why  am  I  not  obeyed  ?*'  screamed 
Miss  Clayton,  rushing:  from  the  room, 
and  calling  loudly  for  her  servants,  as 
she  flew  down  stairs.  - 

"  'Pray,  gratlemen,"  said  the  servant 
respectfiilly-*.<<  let  me  entreat*'  • .  •  • 

^<  I  am  going,  my  good  fellow,''  aaid 
Henry,  putting  some  money  into  his 
hand.  —  ^'  Have  you  lived  long  with  this 
lady?" 

**  No,  l^r,"  he  relied,  in  a  low  voice, 
as  they  descended  the  stairs*— <*She 
Xd^ver  keeps  her  servants  long— She's 
food  of  new  faces —and  new  i^aces,  too 
—  for  she's  here,  there,  and  every  where. 
— Good  momii^,  gentlemen."    - 

As  Henry  and  his  companion  bent 
Jtheir  steps  to  the  hotel  where  th^  had 
i8 
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taken  up  their  re^dence»  their  conversa* 
tioQ  naturally  turned  upon  the  scene  they 
had  just  witnessed.  And,  as  the  beha* 
viour  of  Isabella  had  tended  to  impress 
more  deeply  on  Henry's  mind  the  con- 
viction  of  his  mother's  innocence — he 
dedared  to .  Mr.  Reynolds  his  deter- 
mination to  leave .  nothing  unessayed^ 
that  might  appear  likely  to  persuade  or 
intimidate  Miss  Clayton  to  confess,  the 
arts  by  which  she  had  blackened  her 
character.. 

The  next  day,  about  noon,  Henry 
again  repaired  to  the  house  of  Miss 
Clayton  —  but  was  informed,  by  the 
servant  whom  he  had  before  seen,  that 
she  had  quitted  Paris  early  in  the 
morning. 

"  Where  is  she  gone  ?•' 

•*  I  don't  know.  Sir.'* 

««  When  will  she  return?" 

"  That  1  don't  know  neither,  Sm  — 
She  told  me,  and  the  other  servant  who 
is  left  to  take  care  of  the  house,  that 
she  might  not  return  for  some  months." 

•*  But  can't  you,"  md  Henry, (taking 
a  Louis^'or  from  his  j>ocket  and  pre* 
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senting  it  to  the  man)  <<  tell  me  what 
road  she  has  taken  ?^^ 
'  William    looked   at  the  Louis^d'or : 
and  a  deeper  glow  smflused  his  cheek,  as 
he  replied  — 

«*  You  gave  me  HK>ney  yesterday,  Sr : 
and  I  took  it  tfaankflitty:  for  then  I 
thought  it  a  present.  But  now  it  seems 
like  a  bribe*  ~-  And,  though  I'm  a  poor 
man,  and  forced  to  earn  my  living  by 
servitude  now,  my  iather  was  once  m 
substantial  £nglish  farmer :  and  he 
endeavoured  to  make  me  an  honest 
man/' 

<^  How  I  honor  you  for  diat  iiq)ly  T* 
exclaimed  Henry  —  <<  And  would  thmt 
the  precepts  x)f  every  honest  man  wrae 
thus  remembered  by  his  son!  Bat,  it* 
you  will  allow  me  to  step  in  for  a  iew 
minutes,  I  think  I  eball  be  able  to  con- 
vince you,  that,  in  serving  me  on  this 
occasion,  you  wiU  indeed  be  acting  as 
beeomes  an  honest  man.*' 

^/HHiam  q)«ned  the  door  of  a  small 
Apartment,  into  wthkh  he  invited  Henry 
to  ent^r^^who,  jkaving  closed  the  door, 
tixa^  addressed  l{im-i- 
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"  You  spoke  of  your  father  just  now 
-**  and  in  a  way  that  convinced  me  you 
loved  and  honored  him :  and  I  need  not 
therefore  ask,  if  you  did  not  regard  and 
venerate  your  mother.  —  Tell  me,  then, 
what  would  be  yo^nr  feelings,  if  you  were 
to  hear  that  tm>ther  spoken  of  with  dis- 
respect?*' 

'<  I  can't  exactly  tell  how  I  might  feel, 
myself,**  replied  William— .*«  But  the 
man  who  spoke  ill  of  her  in  my  hearing, 
should  feel  the  weight  of  my  fist,  I  pro- 
miie  you/* 

••  That  would  be  well.  —  But,  if  the 
slanderer  were  a  female,  you  could  not 
thus  resent  the  injury.-^  But  would  you 
not,  in  thaUcase,  determine  like  me,  to 
pursue  that  woman,  till  you  had  wrung 
from  her  a  justificatioa  of  your  mother?*' 

•«  Aye,  that  I  would.  Sir:  and  the 
man  who  would  not,  does  not  deserve  to 
have  a  good  mother/' 

*<  Then  hear  me,  ray  good  fellow,** 
said  Henry  (emphatically)— «<  hear  me, 
and  observe  me  well. -^Twenty  years 
hiave  now  passed  ^away,  since  your  pre* 
sent  mistress  contrive^y  by  basci  and4n* 
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feroal  arts,  to  blacken  the  reputation  of 
my  mother  —  and  succeeded  in  her  en- 
deavours to  separate  her  firom  a  husband 
who  adored  her.  —  In  in&ncy»  I  was 
torn  from  her  arms,  and  she  herself  con- 
signed to  solitude  and  sorrow.  —  That 
mother  still  lives  secluded  and  unknown: 
and  these  eyes  have  never  yet  been  per- 
mitted to  gsize  upon  her  face :  nor  can  the 
stigma,  that  has  been  affixed  to  her  name, 
be  removed,  unless  I  can,  by  persevering 
importunity,  compel  Miss  Clayton  to 
confess  the  deep-laid  schemes,  by  which 
she  contrived  to  give!  to  the  conduct  of 
an  innocent  woman  all  the  appearance  of 
guilt. —  May  I  not  then  hope  that  you 
will  think  it  just  and  hoporable  to  aid  me 
in  that  attempt,  by  directing  me  in  my 
search  after  the  vile  woman,  ^ho  has  (no 
doubt)  quitted  Fdris  for  the  purpose  of 
eluding  me?** 

<<  You  look  and  speak  so  much  like  a 
g^ntlem^ri,  Sir,"  replied  William — "that, 
if  you  wiU  assure  me  upon  your  honor 
that  all  this  13  tiue^  I  will,  without  fee  or 
reward,  tell  you  a^  that  I  know  myself.*' 

Henry  solemnly  protested  his  convic- 
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tiou  of  the  entire  truth  of  what  he  had 
advanced.  —  And  then  William,  after 
declaring  that  he  was  satisfied^  continued 
thus—' 

.  "  After  you  went  away  yesterday,  Sir, 
my  mistress  was  as  cross  as  the  Devil: 
and  her  maid  told  me  that  she  did  no- 
thing but  read  and  burn  letters  all  the 
afternoon.  And,  at  night,  she  told  me 
to  go  to  the  post-house,  and  order  a 
chaise  and  four  to  be  brought  to  the 
door  at  eight  o'clock  this  morning.  And 
it's  my  opinion  she  did  not  go  to  bed  all 
night:  for  I  heard  her,  when  I  woke, 
walking  to  and  fro,  and  muttering  to 
herself.'' 

"  Well!  well!  But  do  you  know 
which  way  she  went  ?" 

<*  She  gave  out,"  replied  William, 
<<  that  she  was  going  to  Montpelier ; 
though  God  knows  whether  that  may  be 
true.  However,  that's  all  I  know.  But 
perhaps  you  may  learn  at  the  post-house, 
whether  she  went  that  road  or  not." 

"  Can  you  durect  me  to  it  ?"  inquired 
Henry. 

"  I'll  go,  and  show  you  the  place  my- 
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selfy"  said  William,  (takuig  his  hat,  and 
hastening  to  the  door)  —  ^  Come  tins 
way,  Sir  —  'tis  only  in  the  next  street 
But  don't  mention  my  name :  for,  if  she 
was  to  suspect  that  I  tdd  any  thing, 
she*d  send  me  packing  without  a  cha» 
racter :  and,  you  know,  when  a  servant 
loses  his  character,  'tia  all  up  with  him  in 
this  world." 

<<  But,  if  he  loses  it  in  a  good  cause,'' 
replied  Henry— >•<<  let  us  hope  he'll  be 
rewarded  in  another  world.  However, 
i^  from  your  civility  to  me,  any  mischief 
should  hereafter  accrue  to  yoursetf,  you 
have  only  to  address  a  letter  to  Mn  Rey^ 
nolds,  Peel's  Coffee-house,  Lond<Hi;  and 
I  will  take  care  that  you  shall  have  no 
cause  to  regret  our  meting.  And,  as  a 
proof  of  my  ffl^cerity,  allow  n^e  to  leave 
with  you  some  present  token  of  my  good 
will." 

"  N(^  'thank  you,  Sir.  I'd  rather  not 
t^ke  any  money.  For,  though  'tis  my 
misfortune  to  serve  a  bad  woman,  I 
should  notHke  to  think  that  I  bad  taken 
money  for  telling  any  thing  about  her.-«* 
However,^  I'll  take  care  to  write  down 
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your  direction  :  and,  if  I  should  chance 
to  want  a  friend,  I'll  make  free  to  remind 
you  of  William  Norton/* 

They  now  turned  into  another  street  j 
and  WiUiam  stopped,  and  said, .«'  There, 
Sir  —  that's  the  post-house,  where  I  got 
the  chaise.    And  so,  God  Wess  you  !*' 

"  God  bless  you  !'*  said  Henry,  as  he 
hastened  to  the  place^  where  he  learned 
that  Miss  Clayton  was  te$X\y  gone  to«^ 
ward  MoDf^eUer:  and,  having  obtain* 
ed  this  information,  he  hurried  back  to 
the  hotel,  and  req[ii6sted»  that  (while  he 
retired  to  write  to  his  father  and  Emma) 
Mr«  Reynolds  would  make  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  an  immedmte  journey 
to  Montpelier. 

The  waiting  for  passports  occasioned 
some  little  delay )  and  tediously  long  ap- 
peared even  minutes  to  the  impatient 
Henry,  till  he  and  Mr.  Reynolds  took 
their  seats  in  the  chaise,  and  set  off  in 
pursuit  of  the  artful  Isabella* 
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CHAP.  L. 

THE  FATE  OF  THB  LIBERTINE. 

At  the  first  stage,  Henry,  to  his  infinite 
satisfaction,  learned  that  a  lady,  who  an- 
swered to  his  description  of  Isabella,  bad 
that  morning  stopped  there  to  take  some 
refreshment  —  He  could  not,  however, 
obtain  any  tidings  of  her  during  the  re- 
mainder of  their  journey :  and,  when  he 
at  length  reached  Montpelier,  his  inqui- 
ries ykeve  equally  unsuccessful. 

Henry  was  now  almost  mad.  —  He 
knew  not  what  course  it  would  be  most 
advisable  to  pursue.  But,  as  it  appeared 
pretty  certain  that  she  had  not  taken  the 
road  to  Montpelier,  he  proposed  to  Mr. 
Reynolds  that  they  should  return  imme- 
diately to  Paris,  and  endeavour  to  learn 
from  William  Norton,  if  any  tidings  con- 
cerning her  destination  had  reached  him. 

"  My  dear  Sir  !'^  said  Mr.  Reynolds 
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firmly,  though  respectfully  —  "I  really 
must  not  sufier  you  to  harass  yourself 
thus.  —  Your  father  consigned  you  to 
my  care :  and  it  is  my  duty  to  be  mind- 
ful  of  my  charge.  —  You  are  now  well 
nigh  exhausted  with  fatigue :  and  your 
life  may  be  the  price  of  this  expedition, 
if  you  do  not  try  to  obtain  some  repose." 

"  Repose  ?**  repeated  Henry  —  "  Talk 
not  of  repose  —  I  can  never  rest  till  I 
have  found  that  infernal  woman." 

Mr.  Reynolds  —  who  knew  that 
Henry,  though  careless  of  himself,  was 
ever  ready  to  promote  the  convenience 
and  comfort  even  of  the  humblest  de* 
pendent  —  now  said  with  a  smile  — 

"  To  confess  the  truth  to  you,  Mr. 
Stanly,  I  am  really  (though  a  seasoned 
traveller)almostoverpoweredmyself:and, 
though  I  would  nevertheless  exert  myself 
to  keep  pace  with  your  impatience,  I 
think  it  right  to  declare  in  your  feither's 
name,  that  you  must  continue  here  this 
night,  and  endeavour  to  obtain  some 
sleep.  —  And  then,  Sir,  J  will,  in  the 
morning,  attend  ^ou,  wherever,  you 
please." 
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^<  Forgive  me^  my  good  friend,"  aaid 
Henry,  gnufping  his  hand — **  I  have, 
on  this  occasion,  been  entirely  occupied 
by  selfish  feelings }  or  I  should,  ere  this, 
have  recollected  that  I  have  indeed  ha- 
rassed you  too  nauch.  We  will  retire 
early  to-night,  and  recommence  our 
pfursuit  to-morrow,  as  soon  as  convenient 
to  you/* 

It  was  then  about  three  o'clock :  and 
the  host  —  who  had  learned  from  the 
postillions  that  Henry  and  Mr.  Reymdds 
were  Englishmen  —  now  entered  the 
room — and»  with  many  bows,  inquiied 
if  Milar  Anglais  would  do  him  the  honor 
to  inspect  his  bill  of  fare. 

Henry  requested  that  Mr.  Reynolds 
(who  was  quite  an  fait  in  the  wants  of 
travellers  and  the  expectations  of  imi- 
keepers)  would  order  what  lie  pleased ; 
observing,  that,  to  himself,  those  things 
were  perfectly  indiff^ent. 

While  Mr.  Reynolds  was  inqie^ing 
the  bill  of  fare,  mine  host  (who  piqued 
himself  upon  speaking  English)  re- 
marked, in  that  language,  that  he 
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always  proud  to  see  Mihr  Anglais  at  his 
house. 

"  You  entertain  a  great  many  English 
travellers,  I  conclude/*  said  Henry. 

•*  Yes,  Afitor  — many  come  here,  be- 
cause the  postillions  tell  them  that  I  talk 
their  own  language.'' 

••  Have  you  many  here  now?"  in- 
quired Henty. 

**  No,  Mihr.  —  For  great  wonder, 
only  one  now  —  and  he  has  live  here 
many  months.  But,  ahf  man  Dieu!  the 
poor  Cohfmel  almost  gone  now/* 

"  Gone  !•'  repeated  Henry.  —  «  Has 
lie  any  fnends  with  him  ?** 

**  No,  Milor.  —  But  he  has  money 
plenty :  and  his  servant  and  we  take  care 
much  c£  him.'* 

^*  And  does  he  express  no  wish  to  see 
any  of  his  connexions?**  said  Henry. 

••  No,  Milor.  — Poor  Mmsieur  k  Co* 
Imnel  no  notice  take  of  nothing,  since 
he  was  wounded.  But,  when  he  was 
exdUi^  he  speak  much  of  some  name : 
and — I  did  otfe  make  out.  Sire  Charles 
Stanly.** 

««  Good  God !  What  is  hb  name  ?'* 
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"  He  be  call  Alwieih  Milar  —  Moo- 
sieur  le  Colotmel  Atwien.  He  has  been 
one  bad  man  among  the  women.  But 
he  behave  here  like  one  generous  ca- 
valier :  and  so,  I  speak  not  all  dat  is  in 
my  head/* 

"  Lead  me  to  him,"  said  Henry 
(rushing  to  the  door)  "  1  must  see  him.  — 
Lead  me  to  him  this  moment." 

"  Stay,  stay,"*  Milor!  '  The  poor  Co- 
Imnel  must  not  be  put  in  great  emo- 
tion. I  will  go  myself,  and  say  MiJor 
Anglais  wish  much  for  see  him.— 
What  name,  Milor  V* 

Henry  took  out  his  pocket-book,  and 
wrote  on  a  slip  of  paper  — 

"  The  son  of  the  injured  Matilda 
"Stanly  is  now  under  the  same  roof  with 
"  Colonel  AUwin,  and  requests  that  he 
*<  win  allow  him  an  interview." 

Mine  host  instantly  vanished  j  and, 
afler  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes  (during 
which  Henry  paced  the  room  like  a 
madman)  he  returned^  and  conducted 
him  to  the  Colonel's  apartment. 

As  Henry  (followed  by  Mr.  Reynolds^ 
who  knew  the  Colonel  personally))  ad«- 
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Vanced  to  the  bed-side,  the  dying  man 
fixed  his  eyes  upon  him,  with  a  look  so 
expressive  ot  intern^  anguish,  that  the 
indignation,  which  the  first  mention  of 
his  name  had  excited  in  Henry's  mind, 
now  gave  way  to  pity ;  and  that  pity  im- 
parted a  degree  of  softness  to  his  voice, 
as  he  said,  with  impressive  solemnity — 

**  The  hand  of  Heaven  has  surely  con- 
ducted  me  hither  at  this  moment :  and 
I  conjure  you,  Colonel  All  win — in  the 
name  of  that  God  who  sees  the  secrets  of 
all  hearts —  to  declare,  in  the  presence  of 
these  witnesses,  the  particulars  of  that 
dark  and  mysterious  transaction,  by 
which  you,  in  conjunction  with  a  fiend, 
deprived  my  unfortunate  mother  of  re- 
putation and  happiness." 

The  Colonel  —  who  had  received  s^ 
deep  and  incurable  wound  in  his  lungs—- 
spoke  with  extreme  difficulty,  as  he  re- 
plied— 

^  You  wrong  me,  Mr.  Stanly,  if  you 
suppose  that  I  acted  in  conjunction  with 
Miss  Clayton. — No !  Villain — monster 
as  I  have  been — of  that  crime,  at  least, 
I  am  innocent    And  I  have  every  reason 
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to  believe  that  I  was  myself  the  dupe  of 
that  designing  woman,  who  (no  doubt) 
forged  a  letter  which  I  at  the  time  be- 
lieved to  have  been  written  by  your 
mother ;  and  which  letter  induced  me  to 
go  into  Kent.  —  But  I  here,  in  the 
presence  of  these  witnesses,  call  them  and 
Heaven  to  attest^  my  sincerity,  while 
I  declare  my  conviction  that  Lady 
Stanly  was  innocent  —  innocent  even  in 
thought." 

"  And  why,**  said  Henry,  "  did  you 
not,  at  the  time,  declare  to  the  world, 
and  to  my  father,  your  belief  of  that 
innocence  ?** 

<<  You  appear  to  forget,**  replied  the 
Colonel  —  ^'  that  the  protestations  of  die 
parties  implicated  on  those  occasions 
weigh  but  little  with  the  world.  And 
your  father  had  too  high  a  sense  of 
honor,  to  listen  to  anything  that  I  might 
have  urged  in  vindication  of  his  lady.  — 
And,  though,  in  consequence  of  a  letter 
which  I  received  from  your  mother,  I 
followed  Sir  Charles  to  the  Continent, 
and  wrote  to  him  entreating  that  he 
would,  in  the  presence  of  a  third  person, 
15 
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allow  me  to  relate  to  him  some  interesting 
particulars  —  he  rejected  my  proposal 
with  the  utmost  indignation — declaring 
that  nothing  should  induce  him  to  hold 
converse  with  the  man  who  had  dis- 
honored him/* 

"  But  tell  me,*'  said  Henry,  "  You 
spoke  of  receiving  a  letter  from  my 
mother.  —  Have  you  that  letter  now  in 
your  possession  ?*' 

"  I  have — and  I  rejoice  that  Heaven 
will,  ere  I  die,  permit  me  to  do  an  act  of 
justice  to  an  amiable  woman,  who,  but 
for  me,  might  have  been  a  happy  one.  — 
Oh !  Mr.  Stanly !  may  you  never  be 
condemned,  like  me,  to  endure  the 
tortures  of  too  late  remorse !  —  Oh !  that 
I  had  the  power  to  make  some  atone- 
ment for  my  crimes !  But,  alas !  that  can- 
not  be :  and  my  hell  is  begun  already.'* 

«*  Send  for  a  priest.  Monsieur,"  said 
the  nurse.  —  "  Confess  j  and  he  will 
grant  you  absolution.*' 

"  Talk   not  to    me  of   priests  !*'    he 

replied  with  a  look  and  voice  of  despair. 

— "  I  believe  not  in  their  professions. 

—  They  cannot  recall  one  hour  that  has 
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been  mis-spent — they  cannot  obtain  for 
me  the  forgiveness  of  offended  Heaven. 
No!  no!  my  doom  is  fixed.  —  I  have 
lived  in  defiance  of  God's  laws  —  I  die 
without  hope  of  his  mercy." 

The  nurse  crossed  herself,  and  raised 
her  eyes  to  heaven  :  and,  at  this  moment, 
the  Colonel's  servant,  who  had  been  sent 
out  of  the  room,  returned,  and  put  into 
Henry's  hand  a  small  box. 

"  That  box,  Mr.  Stanlyl"  said  the  Cdo- 
nel  (speaking  with  increasing  difficulty) 
"  contains  Lady  Stanly's  letter,  and, 
with  it,  a  statement  of  some  particulars, 
which  I  drew  up  for  the  perusal  of  Sir 
Charles.  —  Truth  and  innocence  speak 
in  every  line  of  your  mother's  letter.  — 
And  tell  your  father  —  tell  him  not  to 
slight  or  disbelieve  the  solemn  asseve* 
ration  of  a  dying  man,  who  again  calls 
men  and  angels  to  witness  his  belief  that 
the  mind  of  Lady  Stanly  is  and  ever 
has  been  as  pure  as  her  person  is  lovely." 

Henry  was  much  affected  —  He  drew 
nearer  to  the  Colonel,  and  said,  in  a 
voice  that  breathed  the  spirit  of  peace 
and  mercy  — 
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**  Tell  me,  Sir— tell  me,  I  entreat  — 
is  there  any  thing  that  I  can  do  to 
comfort  you  in  this  trying  hour?  and, 
if  so,  command  me  — tax  me  to  the 
utmost  of  my  ability  — You  shall  not 
find  me  wanting." 

.  "  You  are  very  good.  Sir.  But** .... 
He  stopped  —  and  then,  after  a  con- 
siderable pause,  he  added,  in  a  low 
and  hollow  voice  —  "  You  see  before  you 
a  wretch,  who  dies  by  the  hand  of  an 
injured  man,  whose  wife  —  in  a  moment 
of  distress  —  sold  her  honor,  to  procure 
necessaries  for  a  sick  husband  and  a 
helpless  child.'^ 

-  *•  Oh  God  !**  exclaimed  Henry,  starting 
back,  and  regarding  him  with  a  look  of 
horror — "  And  could  you  indeed  take 
advantage  of  her  distress  ?" 

A  groan,  deep — convulsive — horrible 
n —  burst  from  the  lips  of  the  dying  man. 

—  His  eyes  glared,  with  frightful  wild* 
ness  —  His  once  fine  features  were 
distorted  —  and  he  lay  for  some  time 
gasping  for  breath,  and  unable  to  articu- 
late a  word.  —  At  length  he  beckoned 
to  him  his  servant :  and,  when  he  drew 
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Bear,  he  bade  him,  in  a  faint  voice,  to 
bring,  from  a  bureau  in  the  adjoining 
apartment,  a  bag,  which  he  described. 

The  servant  obeyed:  and  the.Cokmel 
tiiensaid  — 

<<This  bag  contains  fire  hundred 
Louis-d'ors :  and  let  me  beg  of  you,  Mr. 
Stanly,  to  carry  it  with  your  own  hands 
to  the  wretched  woman  of  whom  I  have 
been  speaking.  Her  name  is  Dumcmtf 
and  she  lives  just  by.  —  Force  her  to 
take  the  money.  —  Tell  her  it  is  the  only 
reparation  I  can  make.  —  Ah !  would  to 
God  it  were  otherwise !  Would  I  could 
restore  to  her  the  love  and  confidence 
of  her  husband,  and  the  peace  and  inno* 
cence  that  I  have  destroyed  !'* 

Henry  took  the  bag,  and  prcmiised 
to  do  as  requested.  And,  as  the  Colonel 
shortly  afterwards  closed  his  eyes,  and 
appeared  to  doze,  Henry  and  Mr* 
Reynolds  gladly  availed  themselves  erf 
the  opportunity,  to  steal  softly  ftom  the 
room. 

It  was  now  growing  dusk :  and  Henry 
*—  who  was  anxious  to  execute  his  com* 
mission  —  requested  a  servant  to  show 
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him  the  house  of  Monsieiir  Dumont: 
and,  on  reaching  it,  he  was  shown  into 
a  small  parlour,  where  a  delicate  and 
interesting  young  woman  was  sitting, 
with  a  child,  apparently  about  a  year  old^ 
in  her  lap. 

Madame  Dumont  —  for  it  was  herself 
—  refused  at  first  to  accept  the  money. 
But  Henry  declared  he  would  not  again 
take  charge  of  it :  and  he  pleaded  the 
cause  of  the  dying  Colonel  (to  his  weep- 
ing and  agitated  auditress)  so  earnestly, 
and  at  length  so  successfully,  that  he 
obtained  permission  to  place  the  bag  on 
the  table  —  And,  having  done  so,  he 
precipitately  withdrew. 

When  he  returned  to  the  hotel,  he 
learned  from  Mr.  Reynolds,  that  the 
Colonel  still  appeared  to  doze :  and  he 
therefore  consented  to  take  his  dinner, 
before  he  went  to  his  apartment.  —  But, 
before  their  meal  was  concluded,  the 
Colonel's  servant  came  to  say  that  his 
master  was  much  worse,  and  had  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  see  Mr.  Stanly  again. 
And,  Henry,  though  he  would  gladly 
have  avoided  such  a  painful  scene, 
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hastened  to  tell  him  that  be  had  left  the 
money  with  Madame  Dumont. 

As  Henry  approached  the  bed,  the 
Colonel  essayed  to  speak  —  but  in  vain. 
—  Nature  was  nearly  exhausted  —  The 
cold»  damp  dew  of  death  stood  on  his 
brow  —  his  lips  were  parched  and  black 
r—  and,  as  he  fixed  his  dull  and  sunken 
eye,  with  a  lode  of  anxious  inquiry^  on 
the  face  of  Henry —  his  short  and 
laborious  respiration  told  him  that  the 
last  struggle  was  at  hand. 

"  I  have  executed  your  commisston. 
Sir,'*  said  Henry  in  a  voice  of  soothing 
ten4emess.  —  *•  Madame  Dumont  has 
accepted  the  money:  and  let  me  hq^ 
that  the  knowledge  of  this  will  afibrd 
you  some  consolation/* 

The  wretched  sufferer  clasped  his 
hands,  and  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven,  as 
if*  to  ask  for  mercy.  But,  though  his 
lips  moved,  not  a  sound  escaped  thea. 
The  nurse  approached  —  she  raised  bis 
head  —  She  endeavoured  to  force  a 
cordial  into  his  mouth -~  but  in  vain. 
His  features  were  fixed  —  the  livid  hue 
of  death  crept  over  his  countenance—^ 
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he  breathed  one  deep  convulsive  sigh ; 
and  that  sigh  was  his  last. 

"  *Tis  all  over,  Monsieur/*  said  the 
nurse. 

"  Unhappy  man  !'*  exclaimed  Henry 

—  "  May  God  forgive  him  !'* 

**  Aye  —  he  has  been  a  great  sinner, 
no  doubt.  Monsieur.  But  he  has  left 
plenty  of  money,  I  dare  say :  and  his 
friends  can  pay  for  masses  to  be  said  for 
the  repose  of  his  soul.'' 

At  this  instant,  the  Cdonel's  servant 

—  who  had  been  absent  when  his  master 
expired  —  re-entered  the  room. 

*'  Look  there !"  said  Henry,  pointing 
to  the  corpse.  —  "  Your  master's  earthly 
sufferings  are  terminated." 

The  roan  shook  his  head  —  and  Henry 
hastened  from  the  chamber  of  Death. 

And  thus  died,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
eight —  obscure  and  unlamented  —  the 
once  happy,  the  once  envied  Colonel 
AUwin.  —  Bright  indeed  were  his  pro* 
q>ects  in  the  dawn  of  manhood :  but  he 
gave  the  reins  to  passions,  wliich,  ere  he 
reached  its  meridian,  had  triumphed  over 
every  virtue.  —  A  benevolent  Creator 
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had  endowed  him  with  his  dimcest  gifts: 
and  he  employed  those  gifts  to  delude 
and  to  destroy  the  fairest  of  that  Creator's 
works.  Long  —  too  long,  alas!  did  he 
triumph  in  the  destruction  of  innocence 
—  in  the  ruin  of  that  sex,  whom  the 
Grod  of  nature  formed  him  to  watch 
over  —  to  love  —  and  to  protect.  —  But 
the  hour  of  retribution  at  length  arrived : 
and  he^  who,  in  his  own  country,  had  shone 
in  Fashion's  world  with  peculiar  bri^t* 
ness  —  was  doomed  to  perish  in  a  foreign 
land,  by  the  hand  of  an  obscure  indivi- 
dual, who  —  when  he  dared  him  to  the 
mortal  combat-— looked  down  with  just 
disdain  upon  a  wretch,  whose  brutal 
passions  had  led  him  on  to  the  commis* 
sion  of  crimes  that  sunk  him  beneath  the 
level  of  humanity. 

Oh  striking  and  melancholy  reverse ! 
Who^  that  had  remembered  him  in  the 
bright  day  of  his  prosperity,  could-* 
without  a  sensation  of  horror  and  a  de^ 
sense  of  retributive  justice— have  con- 
templated the  dark  and  feiurfbl  clodng  of 
his  ill-spent  life  ?  Oh  !  think  what  must 
have  been  his  feelings,  when  Memory 
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recalled^  and  Conscience  set  in  dread 
array  before  him,  the  numerous  victims 
who  had  been  drawn  by  his  arts  from 
Virtue's  strait  but  peaceful  path,  to  the 
broad  way,  where  the  mistaken  votaries 
of  illicit  passion  pursue  the  road  that 
leads  to  misery,  to  infamy  and  death! 
Oh !  it  was  a  dreadful  moment !  His  Hell 
had  indeed  begun !  — -  Reflect  on  it,  ye 
Hbertines !  and,  ere  it  be  too  late,  take 
warning  by  his  fate*  Renounce  the 
vices  which  led  to  his  destruction  —  and 
endeavour^  while  yet  you  may,  to  depre* 
cate  the  vengeance  of  aq  angry  God. 
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CHAP.   LL 

THE  VICTIM   OF   SENSIBILITY* 

Previous  to  relating  the  particulars 
which  led  to  the  melanchdy  death  of 
the  once  gay  and  gallant  Colonel  AUwin, 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  recall  the  reader's 
attention  to  the  period  when  Sir  Charles 
Staoly  discovered  that  gentleman  in  the 
summer-house  with  his  Lady. 

In  the  alarm  and  confusion  that  oc- 
curred when  the  Colonel  fell.  Sir  Charles's 
servants  conveyed  the  apparently  dying 
man  to  an  apartment  in  their  master's 
house.  Thither  he  was  almost  imme- 
diately followed  by  the  artful  Isabella, 
who  —  under  pretence  of  taking  care  of 
any  valuables  that  he  might  have  about 
his  person  —  contrived  to  get  possession 
of  a  letter,  which  she  had  herself  written 
to  the  Colonel  in  Lady  Stanly's  name. 

This  letter  was  so  exact  in  imitation  of 
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Lady  Stanly's  hand,  that,  when  it  after* 
ward  met  the  eye  of  Sir  Charles,  he  did 
not  entertain  a  doubt  that  it  had  really 
been  written  by  herself. 

Isabella  —  when  she  followed  Sir 
Charles  to  the  Continent  —  was  received 
by  that  gentleman  with  his  usual  kind- 
ness :  and,  having  artfully  led  to  the 
occurrence  which  had  driven  him  from 
his  native  land,  she — after  expressing 
her  indignation  at  the  conduct  of  Lady 
Stanly,  and  her  surprise  at  having  been 
herself  so  much  mistaken  in  her  r6al 
character  —  put  into  the  hand  of  the 
wretched  husband  the  letter  which  she 
had  (as  before  mentioned)  taken  from 
the  pocket  of  the  ColoneL 

The  letter,  which  was  not  inclosed  in 
a  cover,  was  directed  to  Colonel  Allwin, 
Berkley  Square,  and  ran  as  follows  :  — 

"My  dear  Sir, 
<*  I  had  entertained  a  hope  that  i 
<<  should,  ere  this,  have  had  an  oppor* 
*«  tunity  to  explaia  to  you  in  person,  why 
<*  I  so  suddenly  broke  from  you  at  the 
«*  masquerade*  > 
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<*  But,  as  I  am  not  at  present  likely 
•«  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you,  I 
^<  have  taken  this  only  method  of  entering 
<^  into  explanations,  which  will  (I  trust) 
"  remove  from  your  mind  those  erroneous 
"  ideas,  which  I  am  aware  my  strange  be- 
"  haviour  must  have  excited. 

<<  Know  then,  that,  when,  after  the 
<<  conclusion  of  the  dance,  you  conducted 
*<  me  to  a  seat,  I  was  struck  with  the 
**  appearance  of  a  Domino,  who  stood  re- 
*<  garding  us  with  much  attention,  and 
"  whose  air  and  figure  led  me  immedi* 
"  ately  to  suspect  that  it  was  Sir  Charles. 

*^  I  saw  the  same  figure  following  us 
*^  during  the  whole  night.  And,  though 
"  I  did  not  (for  reasons  which  I  will  ex- 
"  plain  when  I  see  you)  impart  my  sus- 
"  picions  to  you ;  yet  did  those  suspi* 
''  dons  lead  me  to  be  particularly  guard* 
"  ed  in  my  own  conduct. 

''  At  the  moment  when  the  company 
'<  received  the  summons  to  supper,  I 
"  perceived  the  same  Domino  watching 
«*  us  very  closely.  -~  You  know  what 
•«  followed. 

<*  Sir  Charles  (for  it  was  indeed  him- 
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<<  self)  reached  home  in  a  few  minuted 
<*  after  me  —  and  confessed  that  he  had 
<' followed  me  to  the  masquerade,  for 
**  the  purpose  of  observing  my  conduct. 

**  My  well-afifected  indignation,  (Yes^ 
"  Allwin,  I  confess,  it  was  affected) 
<^  when  I  broke  from  you,  and  hastened 
♦•  to  my  carriage,  completely  quieted  the 
<<  suspicions  which  had  been  awakened 
"  in  the  mind  of  Sir  Charles* — He  de- 
<<  clared  that  he  was  convinced  of  my  in- 
'*  nocence.  But  he  vowed  vengeance  on 
^*  you>  who  had  (he  said)  dared  to  insult 
"  me. 

"  I  was  alarmed  for  your  safety :  and, 
'*  to  prevent  fatal  consequences,  I  con- 
*<  sented  to  accompany  him  to  this  place, 
'*  where  I  have,  for  these  last  few  days, 
<<  continued  to  enist  —  I  will  not  say, 
"  live :  for,  what  is  life,  if  we  are  not 
<<  permitted  to  enjoy  that,  wh)ich  can 
^<  alone  give  it  value-— the  society  of 
"  those  we  love  ? 

«  Oh !  AUwin !  why  did  we  ever,  or 
**  rather  why  did  we  not  earlier,  meet  ? 
<*  Then  hi^paiess  might  have  been  mine. 
^  But  now  •  •  •  •  Good  God !  what  am  I 
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"  going  to  say  ?  —  Must  I  confess  my 
**  weakness?  Must  I  own  to you»  that,  since 
'<  we  have  been  separated,  I  have  striven, 
^\  but  in  vain,  to  banish  your  image  from 
"  my  mind.  It  pursues  me  every-where: 
"and  yet  —  oh  madness!  I  am  the 
«*  wife  of  another  —  and  must,  in  his 
<«  presence,  do  violence  to  my  feelings* 
«  — And  you  —perhaps  you  may  have 
<•  forgotten  me !  —  But  no !  that  cannot 
**  be  —  Let  me  not  think  of  it  for  a  mo- 
♦«  ment. 

<<  I  shall  send  this  by  the  coach :  and, 
**  with  it,  you  will  receive  my  portrait 
^*  Wear  it  next  your  heart :  and,  when  you 
"  look  at  it,  remember  and  pity 
"  Your  unhappy 
"  Matilda  Stan  .  . . 
"  No !  I  will  not  say  StanbfJ' 

It  will  not  appear  extraordinary,  that 
Colonel  Allwin  (who  had  ever  been  a 
man  of  intrigue,  and  who  really  felt  fiir 
the  beautiful  Matilda  as  much  love  as  a 
libertine  is  capable  of  feeling)  should^  €^ 
receiving  such  a  letter,  hasten  imttedi* 
ately  into  Kent.  ~-  That  he  .did  90,  k 
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knoMTD  :  and  the  unhappy  consequences, 
that  resulted  from  that  visits  have  been 
fully  detailed.  But  conceive  his  surprise, 
when,  as  he  slowly  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  his  wound,  he  received  a  letter 
from  Lady  Stanly,  in  which  she  declared 
that  she  had  never  written  to  him  before 
in  her  life — and  solemnly  protested,  that, 
at  the  moment  when  she  repaired  to  the 
summer-house,  she  did  not  entertain  the 
most  remote  idea  that  he  was  waiting 
there  to  receive  her.  —  There  was  a 
mystery  in  all  this  —  a  mystery,  to  him 
inexplicable.  And,  as  Lady  Stanly, 
throughout  the  whole  letter,  expressed 
lierself  with  the  indignation  of  a  virtuous 
woman,  who  was  determined  to  crush 
every  presumptuous  hope  that  might 
have  arisen  in  the  mind  of  a  man  who 
had  been  led  to  form  an  improper  idea 
of  her  character— the  Colonel,  who 
could  no  longer  entertain  any  hope  of 
success  —  and  who  was  not  then  entirely 
lost  to  aU  sense  of  honor  and  propriety — 
resolved  to  make  one  effort  to  restore  her 
to  the  confidence  and  good  opinion  of 
Sir  Charles.    And  as  soon,  therefore,  as 
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his  physician  would  permit  him  to  travel, 
he  hastened  to  the  Continent, 

But  vain  were  the  attempts  he  made 
to  induce  Sir  Charles  to  grant  him  an 
audience.  For,  the  letter,  which  the 
artful  Isabella  had  put  into  the  hands  of 
that  gentleman,  having  confirmed  his  be- 
lief of  Matilda's  guilty  passion  —  he 
vowed  that  no  consideration  should  pre- 
vail with  him  to  hold  one  moment's  con- 
verse with  the  man  who  had  supplanted 
him  in  her  affections.  And,  as  the 
Colonel,  shortly  after  his  arrival  on  the 
Continent,  was  occupied  in  the  pursuit 
of  new  objects,  the  ill-fated  Matilda 
Stanly  was  in  a  short  time  almost  for- 
gotten. 

It  would  be  too  much  to  compel  the 
reader  to  follow  a  libertine  through  every 
stage  of  his  dishonorable  and  inftmous 
career.  Suffice  it  therefore  to  say,  that, 
on  the  Continent,  as  in  England,  the 
Colonel  continued  to  practise  with  too 
much  success  all  the  arts  of  seduction, 
and  to  violate  all  those  sacred  and  moral 
ties  by  which  other  men  are  bound.  — 
By  him  the  confiding  virgin  had  been 
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too  often  drawn  from  the  paternal  roof, 
and  finally  consigned  to  all  the  horrors 
of  prostitution — to  all  the  miseries  of 
famine  and  disease.  And,  while  men  of 
honor  —  who  had  entertained  him  at 
their  tables  — had,  in  return  for  their 
hospitality,  been  deprived  by  him  of  the 
afiection  of  their  wives  —  those  wives 
had  been  sometimes  induced  by  his  in« 
femal  arts  to  forsake  their  husbands,  and, 
with  them,  the  little  innocents,  to  whom 
they  had  given  life. 

But  time,  and  a  course  of  debauchery 
and  dissipation,  had  at  length  begim  to 
nnake  inroads  on  his  constitution :  and, 
his  physicians  having  recommended  the 
air  of  Montpelier,  to  Montpelier  he  re* 
paired  — not  to  save  his  life  —  but  to 
lose  it. 

Monsieur  Dumont  had  been  a  respecta- 
ble shopkeeper.  But  circumstances,  over 
which  he  had  no  control,  had  plunged 
him  into  difficulties.  His  young  wife  — 
who  had  married  him  for  love  *-  was  in* 
nocent  and  beautiful:  and,  when  they 
were  at  length  compelled  to  give  up 
business,  she  bore  up  against  misfortune. 
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and  submitted  to  every  privation,  with  a 
degree  of  fortitude  and  even  cheerful- 
ness, which,  while  it  excited  her  hus- 
band's admiration,  added  poignancy  to 
his  regret. 

Mon^eur  Dumont  —  who  had  not 
been  brought  up  to  any  trade  —  could 
obtain  no  settled  employment :  and  the 
very  small  sum,  which  they  had  saved 
from  the  wreck  of  their  property,  was 
nearly  exhausted,  when  his  wife  —  ha- 
ving inquired  for  needle-work  —  was,  by 
a  laundress  in  the  neighbourhood,  re- 
commended to  make  some  shirts  for 
Colonel  Allwin. 

The  Colonel  ^w  and  admired  the 
young  and  innocent  Louise:  and,  when 
she  had  occasion  to  wait  upon  him,  he 
behaved  to  her  with  that  winning  conde* 
scension  and  insinuating  softness,  which 
never  fails  to  awaken  sensibility  in  a 
young  and  ardent  mind. — Louise  thought 
the  Colonel  the  kindest  and  most  agree- 
able gentleman  that  she  had  ever  seen. 
But  her  young  heart  was  devoted  to  her 
husband  and  her  child :  and,  though  the 
Colonel's  condescension  excited  her  gnu 
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titudci  those  dear  objects  alone  engrossed 
her  love.  —  But,  alas !  the  cup  of  bitter-, 
ness  —  from  which  this  young  creature 
had  been  compelled  to  drink  so  deeply 

—  was  again  filled  to  overflowing.  —  Her 
husband,  oppressed  by  grief  and  anxiety^ 
was  attacked  by  a  slow  and  lingering 
disease  :  and  Lomse^  as  she  watched  by 
his  sick  couch,  was  reduced  to  part  even 
with  her  scanty  wardrobe,  to  procure 
him  common  necessaries.  —  The  Colonel 
heard  of  her  distress,  and  —  like  a  fiend 

—  determined  to  turn  it  to  his  own  ad- 
vantage. He  sent  for  her  to  his  lodgings, 
under  pretence  of  giving  her  some  needle- 
work :  and,  when  she  came,  he  told  her 
that  he  was  acquainted  with  her  neces- 
sities, and  offered  to  relieve  her  from 
distress,  if  she  would  consent  to  his 
wishes. 

Louise  recoiled  with  horror  and  indig- 
nation, and  would  have  fled  from  him : 
but  he  forcibly  detained  her  :  and,  sink- 
ing on  his  knee,  he  swore  that  he  could 
not  live  without  her.  And  then,  taking 
out  a  purse  of  fifty  Louis-d'ors,  he  bade 
her  rei^ect  on  the  condition  of  her  bus- 
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band,  and  consider  that  the  lives  of  two 
men  were  then  in  her  power. 

^<  Reflect  on  the  condition  of  her  hus- 
band  !*'    Merciful  Heaven !  Dreadful  in- 
deed, at  that  moment,  were  the  feeh'ngs 
of  the  wretched  Louise  /  That  husband, 
on  a  sick  bed,  was  languishing  for  want 
Her  child,  too,  had,  that  very  morning, 
cried  for  bread,  which  she  had  been  un* 
able  to  give.  —  She  knew,  that,  without 
medical  assistance  and  restoratives^  her 
husband  must  soon  sink  a  victim  to  fa- 
mine and  disease.     But  the  alternative ! 
Oh !   the  alternative  was  horrible !   She 
wept  —  she  shuddered  —  but — she  hesi- 
tated.—  The  Colonel,  practised   in  ail 
the  arts  of  seduction,  saw  his  advantage : 
and,  while  she  stood  trembling  and  ir- 
resolute, he  renewed  his  professions  of 
ardent,   unchanging  love.     He   spread 
before  her  the  gold  —  that  gold,  which 
she  believed  would  save  from  death  the 
father  of  her  child.  —  She  wrung  her 
hands  in  agony  —  She  moved   toward 
the  door  —  She  stopped  — she  hesitated 
—  she  turned  again  —  she  looked  at  the 
gold.  —  Her  whole  soul  was  in  her  eyes 
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—  and  —  and  ....  Need  I  proceed  ? 
need  I  say  she  yielded  to  temptation  — 
and  sold,  to  save  a  husband's  life,  that 
honor  which  she  prized  above  her  own  ? 

Oh !  ye  fortunate,  ye  happy  fair  ones ! 
who  —r  protected  by  fond  parents  or  ten- 
der husbands  —  live  beloved  and  cherish- 
ed in  all  the  peace  and  security  of  re* 
spected  virtue  —  turn  not  with  disdain 
fronj  the  page  that  records  the  frailty  of 
the  once  innocent  Louise.  —  Say  not, 
that,  if  distressed  —  if  tried  like  her  — 
you  would  have  fled  with  indignation 
from  the  snare  of  the  spoiler. — No! 
boast  not  of  your  own  strength :  but 
kneel,  in  gratitude  to  the  Giver  of  all 
good;  and  —  while  you  thank  him  for 
your  present  happiness  —  pray,  that  you 
may  never  be  exposed  to  similar  temp- 
tation. 

The  gold,  thus  obtained,  did  indeed, 
for  a  short  period,  preserve  the  life  of 
Monsieur  Dumont  But,  as  he  raised 
his  languid  frame  from  the  bed  of  sick- 
ness, the  alteration  in  the  manners  of 
Louise  excited  strange  ideas  in  his  mind. 
Her  averted  glance-— her  fits  of  silence 
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aiid  abstraction  —  but,  above  allf  her 
evident  wish  to  evade  every  inquiiy  con- 
cerning pecuniary  affidrs  —  first  alarmed 
hitDy  and  by  degrees  awakened  the  most 
painful  suspicions.  Those  suspicions  led 
him  to  question  more  minutely:  and, 
then,  her  embarrassment  and  agitation 
told  too  plainly  to  the  distracted  husband 
the  tale  of  his  dishonor.  But  Louise  did 
not  confess  :  and  the  wretched  Dumont 
had  recourse  to  another  method  to  dis- 
cover the  truth.  —  He  told  his  wife,  that 
he  was  going  into  the  country,  to  visit  a 
friend  who  had  promised  to  procure  him 
some  employment.  But  he,  in  reality, 
secreted  himself  in  the  neighbourhood, 
to  observe  how  she  would  conduct  h^^lf 
in  his  absence. 

Louise  —  the  miserable  Louise  — 
though  every  feeling  of  her  soul  recoiled 
from  the  villain  who  had  compassed  her 
destruction  —  had  been  induced  by  his 
threats  of  exposure,  to  consent  to  receive 
him  in  the  absence  of  her  husband.  That 
husband  saw  him  enter  the  house :  and, 
having  armed  himself  with  pistols,  he 
rushed  upon  the  guilty  pair;   and  the 
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Colonel  expiated   his  offences  with  his 
life. 

When  detected,  the  villain  endeavour- 
ed to  lescape.  Bat  Dumont  -^  setting 
his  back  against  the  door  —  swore,  that, 
if  he  did  not  consent  to  fight  him,  he 
would  blow  his  brains  out  on  the  spot.— 
This  threat  had  the  desired  efiect  —  The 
Colonel  took  one  of  the  pistols :  they 
fired;  and  both  fell  at  the  same  mo- 
ment. 

The  screams  of  the  distracted  wife, 
and  the  report  of  the  pistols,  alarmed  the 
neighbours,  who,  hastening  to  the  spot, 
the  Colonel  was  recognised  by  his  own 
servant,  who  was  one  of  the  spectators— 
and  borne  to  his  hotel.  But,  ere  he 
went,  he  declared  that  he  was  the  ag- 
gressor: and,  in  consequence  of  that 
declaration,  Dumont  —  who  was  himself 
severely  wounded  —  was  permitted  to 
remain  in  his  own  house. 
.  Weak,  languid,  and  nearly  exhausted 
by  previous  suffering  —  the  loss  of  blood, 
and  the  anguish  of  his  wound,  soon  put 
a  period  to  the  life  of  Dumont :  and,  in 
about  a  week  after  the  death  of  the 
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Cdonel  v-^  finding  bis  end  af>proacbing^^ 
he  sent  for  the  wretched  Louise,  who, 
smking  on  her  knees  by  the  side  of  the 
bed,  told  hiia  (iti  a  voice  whidi  sbftUte 
^nd  sorrow  rendered  ahuost  inttttioiihite) 
the  sad,  sad  t^le  of  h&  undoing.  «^  Du« 
siont  gasped  for  breath  -^  Hie  feelings 
of  the  man  and  the  husband  were  tortu- 
red by  the  recital :  but  he  pitied  irom  his 
soul  the  poor  victim  of  sensibility — and, 
with  his  dying  breath,  forgave  and  blessed 
her. 

It  was  with  difficulty  that  the  fKendly 
women  who  had,  on  this  occasion,  as- 
sembled to  render  assistance  to  the  sick, 
could  separate  the  frantic  Louise  from 
the  corpse  of  her  husband.  <^^  She  wrung 
her  hands,  sind  tore  her  hair,  in  all  the 
agony  of  unutterable  woe.  And,  while 
she  called  herself  lus  murderer^  she  im- 
plored some  friendly  hand  to  put  a  period 
at  once  to  her  sufferings  and  her  abame. 

The  good  women — who  were  more  in- 
clined to  pity  than  condemn  «^  treated 
her  with  the  most  consoling  kindness: 
and,  when  they  had  at  length  succeeded 
in  removing  her  from  the  corpse,  they 
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put  her  child  into  her  arms,  and  conjured 
her,  in  the  name  of  the  Blessed  Virgin^ 
to  recollect  that  she  was  a  mother. 

**  A  mother !"  she  repeated,  in  a  tone 
that  electrified  her  auditors  —  "  Aye !  I 
am  a  mother  --«-a  lost,  degraded  mother 
— »and  this  boy,  when  he  grows  old 
enough,  to  ^know  my  disgrace,  will  de- 
spise, and  perhaps  insult  me/' 

Oh  ye  resectable  and  resipected  ma- 
trons! whose  conduct  throu^  life  has 
iMured  to  you  the  love  and  esteem  of 
your  husbands— » the  gratitude  and  ve- 
neration of  your  children  —  conceive,  if 
you  can,  and  pity  (for  i/ou  have  hearts  to 
pity)  the  anguish — the  painful  sense  of 
humiliation  «—  which  must  pervade  the 
breast  of  diat  unfortunate  mother,  who 
is  coodeipned  to  anticipate  the  glaace  of 
contempt  or  reproach  from  the  eye  of 
her  son ! 
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CHAP.  LIL 

THE  FLIGHT  OF  THE  HEIRESS. 

Though  the  death-bed  scene,  which 
Henry  hadjbeen  so  unexpectedly  called  to 
witness,  had,  for  the  time,  withdrawn  his 
mind  from  the  immediate  cause  of  his 
journey  to  Montpelier  —  he  nevertheless 
(on  receiving,  the  next  mQming,  an  as* 
surance  from  Mr.  Reynolds  that  he  was 
able  and  willing  to  accompany  him)  de- 
termined to  return  immediately  to  Paris, 
and  endeavour  to  learn  whether  William 
had  obtained  any  tidings  of  his  mistress. 
Indeed,  it  now  suddenly  occurred  to 
him,  that  Miss  Clayton  had,  in  all  pro- 
bability,  returned  to  England  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  ascertaining  how  much  of  her 
guilty  secret  had  been  really  disclosed  by 
her  cudevant  waiting-woman,  and  with 
the  hope  of  prevailing  on  her  by  bribes 
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or  threats  to  be  more  circumspect  for  the 
future. 

Before  his  departure  from  Montpelier, 
Henry  inquired  if  he  could  be  at  all 
serviceable  to  Colonel  AUwin's  servant. 
But  the  man  informed  him  that  he  had> 
that  mornings  written  to  the  brother  of 
his  deceased  master,  who  was  then  in 
LfOndon  —  and  who,  he  knew,  would  im- 
mediately hasten  to  Montpelier^  and  take 
upon  himself  the  arrangement  of  the 
Colonel's  afiairs. 

While  Henry  and  Mr.  Reynolds  are 
pursuing  the  wicked  and  treacherous  Isa- 
bella, it  may  not  be  amiss  to  recall  the 
reader's  attention  to  the  amiable  Emma 
Trueworth,  whom  we  left  meditating  on 
the  best  means  of  effecting  her  escape 
from  the  house  of  her  grandfather,  where 
she  was  rendered  particularly  unhappy  by 
those  very  distinctions  which  made  her 
an  object  of  almost  general  envy  or  ad^ 
miration* 

It  may  be  remembered,  that  ^e  had 

well  nigh  determined  to  employ  her  wo* 

man  (Mrs.  Weldon)   to  procure  places 

in  the  stage,  in  which  she  intended  to 
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return  to  the  protection  of  Mr.  Askew. 
But  it  happened  unfortunately  at  this 
very  time,  tkit  Mrs.  Weldon — as  she 
was  hastily  descending  the  stairs— feU, 
and  sprained  hei^  ankle  so  severely,  that 
it  was  a  full  week  before  she  wats  suffi- 
ciently recovered  to  quit  her  apartment* 
This  interval  had  been  spent  in  a  w^ry 
that  by  no  means^  tended  to  reconcile 
Emma  to  the  delay.  For,  hergrandfether 
(since  he  had  read  those  paragraphs  that 
had  appeared  in  the  newspapers  relative 
to  Henry  Stanly)  had  grown  extremely 
thoughtful  and  reserved  *~  and  had  evin- 
ced an  inclination  to  impose  a  degree  of 
restraint  on  her  conduct,  to  which  she 
had  never  been  accustomed.  And  —  as 
she  disdained  to  descend  to  the  tightest 
evasion,  or  to  deviate  from  that  candor 
by  which  she  had  ever  been  peculiarly 
distinguished  *->  she  felt  that  she  was  by 
no  means  calculated  to  retain  the  r^ant 
of  a  proud,  ambitious,  and  imperious 
man,  who  appeared  to  consider  that 
women  w^re  formed  for  passive  obecfieoce 
*—  and  who  had  latterly  hinted  in  pretty 
decisive  terms,  that  he  should  withdraw 
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from  her  hia  favor  and  protectioe,  if 
she  did  not  cooseot  to  give  ber  band  to 
the  Duke  of  Wandsworth. 

Wlien  Dmma  declared  to  her  grand* 
father  that  ahe  would  never  be  the  wife 
of  any  man  but  Henry  Stanly,  she  hoped 
that  this  declaration  (so  calculated  to 
destroy  every  expectation  that  he  might 
have  entertained  of  rendering  her  sub- 
servient to  his  ambitious  designs)  might 
induce  him  to  consent  to  her  returning 
to  Mn  Askew'St  But  in  this  hope  she 
had  been  disappointed*  ~  Mr.  Trueworth 
declared  that  he  would  not  permit  her  to 
quit  his  houses  till  her  father  returned 
from  Anierioa ;  and  fee  hinted,  that,  if 
he  should  then  give  his  sanction  to  her 
(aa  he  called  them)  romantic  and  girlish 
ideas,  he  should  thenceforward  consider 
them  both  as  aliens. 

This  last  hint  bad  occasioned  to  Emma 
considerable  uneasiness.  She  lamented 
that  she  should  become  the  cause  of  re<» 
kindling,  in  the  breast  of  her  grands 
fatbeTii  resentment  against  his  son.  But, 
as  she  could  not  consent  to  sacrifice  her 
happiness  at  the  shrine  of  Ambition,  she 
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considered  that,  by  withdrawing  herself 
fix)m  the  protection  of  Mr.  Trueworth 
previous  to  her  father's  return,  she  could 
at  least  preclude  the  necessity  of  his 
more  highly  incensing  the  old  gentleman, 
by  taking  her  from  him  himself. 

In  short,  every  thing  combined  to  con- 
firm her  in  the  resolution  she  had  taken 
to  return  into  Devonshire :  and  she  had 
therefore  awaited,  with  no  little  impa- 
tience, the  recovery  of  Mrs.  Weldon. 

At  length,  by  the  permissicNi  <>f  her 
medical  attendant,  Mrs.  Weldon  went 
out  to  take  a  walk  round  the  square :  and, 
on  her  return,  she  brought  with  her 
three  letters  from  Henry  Stanly,  which 
Mrs.  Wilson  had  put  into  her  hands. 
'  Thefirst  of  those  letters — ^which  had  been 
written  while  they  waited  for  the  chaise 
to  convey  them  to  Montpelieir  —  contain* 
ed  only  a  succinct  account  of  Henry's 
interview  with  Isabella.  The  second 
told  her  of  the  death  of  Colonel  All  win : 
and,  in  the  last,  he  mentioned  that  he 
was  then  in  London,  where  he  hoped  he 
should  soon  discover  Isabella. 
^    Mrs.  Weldon  being  now  nearly  re- 
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covered,  Emma— who  knew  she  could 
confide  in  her  — acquainted  her  with  her 
determination  to  quit  the  house  of  her 
grandfather  — and  requested  that  she 
would  —  as  soon  as  she  felt  herself  suf^ 
ficienUy  recovered  •— assist  her  to  put 
her  design  into  execution. 

Mrs.  Weldon  offered  to  go  and  take 
places  that  very  day :  and  £mma»  after 
a  little  hesitation,  consented  that  she 
should  hire  a  coach  and  go  to  the  **  Swan 
with  two  Necks,,"  Lad-lane,  and  secure 
two  seats  in  the  Exeter  stage.  And  at 
the  same  time  she  wrote  a  short  letter  to 
Mr.  Askew,  to  apprise  him  of  her  inten^ 
tion. 

Mrs.  Weldon  soon  returned,  and 
brought  with  her  another  letter  from 
Henry  Stanly,  —  It  was  evidently  written. 
in  haste,  and  ran  as  follows  — 

*' Congratulate  me,  dearest  Emma! 
**  The  dark  and  hitherto  impenetrable  veil' 
«  —.  which  has  for  so  many  years  hung* 
"  over  the  fame  of  my  mother  -*  is  at 
<<  length  withdrawn  :  and  Isabella  —  the 
<<  infamous  Isabella  —  stands  a  devil  con^ 
"  fessed. 
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"  When  I  see  you,  I  have  a  tale  of 
*«  terror  to  unfold,  that  will  shock  your 
**  gentle  nature.  But  I  have  now  no 
<^  ^me  to  detail  the  horrid  particulars 
^  which  have  led  to  the  disclosure  of 
<«  my  mother^s  injuries :  for  the  chaise 
**  waits,  that  is  to  convey  my  father  and 
^  myself  into  Devonshire,  whither  we 
'*  are  going  in  the  hope  of  finding  the 
^  Marchioness,  who  can  alone  direct  us 
**  to  my  mother's  residence. 

*«  My  mother !  oh !  there  is  music  in 
<*  that  name !  In  imagination,  I  see 
^  myself  at  her  feet :  and  you,  Emma 
w .«  ^ho  know  how  I  have  through  life 
**  envied  the  meanest  individual  who 
«'  was  blest  in  the  society,  in  the  con- 
•*  verse  of  a  mother  —  you,  and  you 
"  atone,  can  form  an  adequate  idea  of 
<'  my  happiness  at  this  moment. 

'<  Happiness,  did  I  say?  No!  It  is 
*»  not  happiness.  For  the  condition  of 
o  my  father  awakens  in  my  mind  sensa- 
<^  tions  that  are  inimical  to  enjoyment. 
«*  He  is  in  agony.  He  longs,  yet  ^eads, 
•*  to  see  his  injured,  his  long  deserted 
«*  wife. — Good  God!  what  have  they 
20 
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<<  not  both  sufi^ed  during  their  cruel 
^<  separation? 

^*  But  I  must  t)reak  ^"-^  Adieu,  my 
<^  life !  my  soul !  my  own  Emma !  God 
*<  and  good  angels  guard  you ! 

<<  I  shall  write  again  aoon :  fbr  I  have 
<<  much  to  impart :  but  my  father  is 
^<  impatient »—  Once  more  adieu }  And» 
*«  till  we  meet,  remember  —  kindly, 
<♦  tenderly  remember 

*^  Your  own  devoted 
«  Henrt." 

It  was  with  sensations  of  the  purest 
delight  that  Emma  perused  this  letter. 
And  so  entirely  did  she  enter  into  the 
feelings  of  the  writw  — and  so  much 
was  she  absorbed  in  the  contemplation 
of  his  happiness -^  that  Mrs.  Weldon 
was  forced  to  repeat  again  and  again 
what  arrangements  she  had  been  making 
for  their  joum^,  before  she  could  draw 
Emma's  attention  to  the  subject. 

At  length,  however,  she  became  more 
collected;  and  she  then  learned  that 
Mrs.  Weldon  had  taken  places  in  the 
stagey  which  would  set  off  at  three  the 
next  morning. 

o  6 
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It  was  then  four  o'clock.  And,  as 
Mr.  Trueworth  —  who  was  *  indisposed 
with  a  cold  —  had  given  his  porter 
orders  to  admit  no  visitors  —  Emma 
easily  found  an  excuse  for  retiring  early 
to  her  own  apartment,  where  (while 
Mrs.  Weldon  packed  up  a  few  neces- 
saries  in  a  small  trunk)  she  sat  down  to 
write  to  her  grandfather. 

Her  letter,  though  short,  said  much. 
It  spoke  the  sentiments  and  feelings  of 
the  writer,  in  language  clear,  elevated* 
and^decisive :  and  in  conclusion—  while 
she  disclaimed  all  hope  of  being  con- 
sidered as  his  heiress  —  she  assured  him 
that  she  should  ever  be  proud  and  happy 
to  be  permitted  to  pay  her  duty  to  him 
as  his  grand-daughter. 

After  writing  this  letter,  which  she 
left  on  her  toilette,  she  endeavoured  to 
while  away  the  tedious  hours,  in  reading 
*«  Rogers's  Pleasures  of  Memory.*'  But 
her  thoughts  wandered:  for  memory 
recalled  the  time  when  Henry  Stanly 
had  first  read  to  her  that  elegant  and 
pathetic  little  poem.  His  fine  expres- 
sive countenance   was  present  to    her 
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mental  view  :  the  tones  of  his  voice  still 
vibrated  on  her  ear.*-* She  closed  the 
book :  and,  as  she  rested  her  beautiful 
cheek  upon  her  hand,  the  tears  that 
gushed  from  her  eyes— *  and  the  sighs 
that  agitated  her  bosom— told  that  the 
Bard,  while  describing  the  pleasures  of 
memory,  had,  in  her  mind,  awakened 
all  its  pains. 

At  length  the  sound  of  footsteps,  and 
the  shutting  of  the  doors  of  the  different 
apartments,  told  them  that  the  family 
were  retiring  for  the  nights  —  Emma 
started  from  her  reverie :  she  looked  at 
her  watch.  — It  was  then  past  midnight. 
Her  heart  throbbed  violently :  and  Mrs. 
Weldon,  who  was  tenderly  attached  to 
her  young  mistress,  tried  to  raise  her 
sinking  spirits,  by  talking  incessantly  of 
the  virtues  of  the  amiable  family,  with 
whom  she  was  again  going  to  take  up 
her  residence. 

About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the 
clock  had  struck  two  —  having  reason  to 
beUeve  that  the  whole  family  were  asleep, 
they  began  to  equip  themselves  for  their 
expedition.      Then,    softly    descending 
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the  stairs,  they  opened  the  hall-door  with 
the  utmost  caution  :  and,  closing  it  after 
them  with  equal  care,  they  hastened  to 
the  hackney  coach  which  had  been  hired 
to  wait  for  them  in  a  street  just  by--^ 
and  were  speedily  conveyed  to  the  inn : 
and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  after  thor 
arrival,  the  stage^driver  having  told  them 
that  all  was  ready,  they  seated  them* 
selves  in  the  vehide,  and  w^:*e  in  a  few 
minutes  on  the  road  to  Devonshire. 

While  Emma  -r^  reckless  of  the  gay 
scenes  which  she  has  left  behind*^ 
pursues  her  journey  to  the  abode  of 
hospitality  and  friendship— the  reader, 
who  &els  interested  in  the  fate  of  the 
injured  Matilda  Stanly,  will  have  no 
objection  to  turn  to  the  next  chapter. 
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CHAP.  LIII. 

THB  FORGE   OP  TBUTH. 

¥£  favoured  Bards,  who  excel  in  de« 
scription!  ye,  in  whose  pages  the  eye 
traces,  as  in  a  mirror,  the  various  passions 
that  delight  or  agonise  the  human  soul ! 
would  one  of  your  hallowed  choir  deign 
for  a  moment  to  lend  his  pencil  to  my 
feeble  hand  — then  might  I  indeed  do 
justice  to  the  feelings  of  Sir  Charles 
Stanly,  when  his  son  repeated  the  solemn 
asseverations  of  the  dying  Colonel,  and 
put  into  his  hands  that  letter,  in  which 
JPady  Stanly,  in  the  proud  language  of 
indignant  virtue,  asserted  the  innocence 
of  her  intentions,  and  called  upon 
Colonel  Allwin  to  declare,  who  it  was 
that  had  led  him  to  entertain  ideas  so 
derogatory  to  her  honor. 

But,  as  I  presume  not  to  hope  for  this 
indulgence,    I    must   leave    the    lively 
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imagination  of  the  reader  to  conceive 
what  I  am  unequal  to  the  task  of  de- 
scribing—and proceed  with  my  nar- 
rative. 

The  account,  which  Matilda  gave  to 
the  Colonel,  was  so  clear  —  and  the  whole 
letter  breathed  such  an  air  of  innocence 
and  plain  unvarnished  truth  —  as  could 
not  fiul  to  force  conviction  on  the  mind 
of  the  iieader.  But,  whep,  in  additi<Hi 
to  this.  Sir  Charles  read  the  Colonel's 
statement,  so  corroborative  of  all  that 
had  been  before  advanced  in  justification 
of  Matilda  —  and  heard  Henry's  just  and 
animated  description  of  what  had  occur- 
red in  his  interview  with  Isabella — then, 
indeed,  the  truth—- the  whole  truth— 
burst  upon  him  at  once,  like  the  light- 
ning's flash,  which  shows  to  the  benight- 
ed traveller  the  dark  labyrinth  in  which 
he  has  been  wandering. — Matilda's  in- 
nocence, and  the  guilt  of  the  vile  Isa- 
bella, now  stood  confessed :  and,  while 
all  the  tenderness  of  the  husband  rushed 
upon  his  soul,  he  clasped  his  hands  to- 
gether with  a  look  of  anguish,  and 
hastened  to  the  door. 
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"  Whither  go  you,  my  dear  father  ?** 
said  Henry,  following  hinu 

"  To  seek  your  mother  —  your  injured 
mother  —  to  implore  forgiveness  on  my 
knees  —  and  •  .  •  •  But  dare  I  hope  that 
she  will  forgive  me  ?  Oh  I  Henry !  will 
she  not  oather  hate  and  spurn  the  man 
i^ho  has,  for  so  many  years,  forsaken 
and  contemned  her  ?** 

"  Compose  yourself,  my  dear  father  !*' 
said  Henry.  —  "  The  Marchioness  has 
often  read  to  me  passages  from  my 
mother's  letters,  in  which  she  has  done 
ample  justice  to  your  worth  —  and  s^ 
verely  condemned,  and  pathetically  la- 
mented, her  own  indiscretion  and  dis^ 
regard  to  appearances." 

"  Dear,  lovely,  generous  Matilda! 
Oh  !  could  I  but  clasp  thee  to  my  heart ! 
—  But,  come  with  me,  my  son  —  come 
with  me  to  the  Marchioness.  She  can 
direct  us  to  your  mother's  retreat :  and 
then  you  shall  be  my  advocate.  —-  Yes ! 
yes,  my  son  !  you  shall  plead  the  cause  of 
your  mistaken  father:  and,  for  your 
sake,  she  may  be  induced  to  pity  and 
forgive  me.*' 
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The  home  of  th^  Marchioaess  was  at 
no  great  distance.  But^  on  reacking  it, 
they  loaroedf  to  their  great  disappoint- 
meat»  that  her  Ladyship  was  out  of  town. 

••  Where  is  she  gone?"  demanded  Sir 
Charles*-^  ^  Tell  me  where  to  find  h^. 
•^  I  must  see  her.**  a  . 

^<  I  don't  know  where  she^s  gone.  Sir/' 
replied  the  porter. 

^^  But  perhaps  ^me  of  the  other  ser- 
vants can  inform  me/'  said  Sir  Charles. 

**  No,  they  can^t.  Sir  —  None  of  us 
know  I  My  Lady  goes  away  sometimes 
for  a  week  or  two^  without  telling  any 
body,  where*  And,  though  we  used  to 
think  it  ooaaieal  at  first,  we  have  been 
used  to  it  so  many  years  uqw,  that  we 
take  no  account  at  all  about  iU^ 

'^  Does  she  go  aUmel^ 

**  Yes,,  Sir:  and  she  walks  out  of  the 
houses  withcnit  saying  a  word ;  and  thai 
sends  a  letter  by  the  twc^^nny  post,  to 
order  us  to  take  care  of  the  house  till  she 
comes  back.'^ 

^*  And  she  has  been  in  Ae  habit  of 
doing  this  for  years,  you  say  ?** 
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"  Yes,  Sir  —  for  these  twenty  years, 
I'm  sure/* 

**  And  have  you  no  idea  where  she 
goes?** 

"  If  I  bad,  Sir,**  replied  the  man,  *<it 
would  ill  become  me  to  tell  what  my 
Lady  wishes  should  be  kept  private* 
Bless  her!  She*s  a  good  lady:  and, 
wherever  she  goes,  I*m  sure  *tis  for  some 
good.  And,  though  I  know  they  that 
have  been  curious  enough  to  try  to  find 
out  where  she  goes,  1  assure  you  I  flV# 
one  of  them  sort  And  I*m  sure,  if  my 
Lady  was  to  know  that  any  of  us  watched 
her,  she'd  be  very  angry.** 

*^  HavB  you  any  idea  how  long  she 
may  be  absent  ?**  inquired  Sir  Charles. 

^  Not  more  than  a  fortnight,  I  dare 
say,  Sir.  -~  My  Lady  seldom  stays  longer 
than  that** 

**  Good  God  !**  exclaimed  Sir  Charles 
(as  they  turned  from  the  door)  "was 
ever  any  thing  so  unfortunate  ?  To  be 
compelled  to  wait  a  fortnight,  when 
every  minute  seems  an  age  !** 

•«  It  strikes  me,**  said  Henry,  ♦«  that 
her  Ladyship  is  at  this  moment  with  my 
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mother;  as  I  remember  she  once  told 
me,  that,  when  I  heard  of  her  being 
gone,  no  one  knew  whither  —  I  might 
conclude  she  was  on  a  visit  to  the  fair 
recluse/* 

Henry  Stanly  was  right  in  his  conjee* 
ture.  The  Marchioness  was  indeed  gone 
to  che^r  and  console  the  forloi'n  Matilda. 

—  From  the  time  of  her  seclusion,  her 
Ladyship  had  never  failed  to  visit  her  at 
least  once  a  year.  And,  to  preclude  the 
necessity  of  taking  luggage  —  which 
would  have  forced  her  to  go  in  her  car- 
riaget  or  take  a  servant  with  her  to  the 
inn  —  she  had  constantly  kept  a  varie^ 
of  articles  of  dress  at  Lady  Stanly's  house 
— -  and,  when  she  quitted  her  own,  took 
nothing  with  her  but  a  night-dress,  which, 
in  winter,  she  could  conceal  in  her  muff 

—  and,  in  summer,  in  her  reticule. 

As  Sir  Charles  and  Henry  pursued 
their  walk  homeward,  the  latter  recol- 
lected, that,  in  the  hurry  of  his  depar- 
ture for  the  Continent,  he  had  forgotten 
to  pay  a  small  debt  which  he  owed 
to  his  shoemaker:  and,  as  they  had  oc- 
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casion  to  pass  the  shop,  he  stepped  in  to 
discharge  it. 

The  mistress  of  the  shop  —  a  neat,  re- 
spectable-looking woman  —  invited  Sir 
Charles  and  Henry  to  walk  into  a  small 
parlour :  and,  while  the  servant  went  out 
to  procure  change,  Henry  apologised  for 
having  been  so  long  in  her  debt. 

"  Long!**  repeated  Mrs.  Richards  — 
*«  Oh !  Sir !  pray,  don't  mention  it.  — 
If  our  customers  were  all  like  you,  we 
should  not  see  so  much  trouble." 

"  They  are  not  all  punctual,  I  con- 
elude,**  said  Sir  Charles  —  •«  as  I  have 
known  too  many  men  of  fortune,  who 
have  been  culpably  negligent  or  forget- 
ful of  their  tradespeople.** 

The  poor  woman — whose  heart  seemed 
full  —  shook  her  head :  and,  at  that 
moment,  Henry  —  who  was  playing  with 
a  fine  little  girl,  apparently  about  five 
years  old  —  inquired  how  many  brothers 
and  sisters  she  had. 

**  I  dot  three  brothers,**  replied  the 
little  prattler  —  "  and  one  drate'  sister, 
and  one  ^ittle  sister  up  ^tatrs^  dat  the 
doctor  brought  to  mammy  one  day.** 
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"And  do  you  love  your  little  sister?*' 
said  Henry. 

"Oh  J  'e^  dearly— *«nd  so  does  mammy 
«—  don't  'ou  mammy  ?  and  so  did  daddy, 
when  he  was  here.  But  daddy's  dim 
(j^ay  now.** 

Mrs.  Richards  looked  at  the  child,  and 
burst  into  tears. 

"  Good  God  r*  exclaimed  Henry  — 
"  I  hope  my  questions  to  this  little  inno- 
cent have  not  been  the  cause  of  pain  to 
you.** 

"  ^  !  Sir  r*  said  the  poor  woman  — 
"  when  a  mother  thinks  of  her  little 
ones,  she  can*t  help  fretting  sometimes 

—  especially  when  their  poor  father  is 

But  I  beg  pardon  —  I  ought 

not  to  talk  of  my  troubles  to  such  gen- 
tlemen  as  you.** 

"  I  would  not,**  said  Sir  Charles  — 
whose  heart  was  ever  open  to  distress  — 
"  ask  impertinent  questions.  But  tell 
me,  my  good  woman,  is  your  husband 
under  embarrassment?  and»  if  so,  can 
any  thing  be  done  to  serve  him  ?** 

"  Tell  U3,  Mrs.  Richards,**  said  Henry 

—  "tell  us  without  disguise.    I  know 
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your  hus(baiul  to  be  an  hoimsti  civiJ,  in- 
dustrious  man :  and»  as  sach,  I  am  rare 
my  father  would  be  happy  to  xio  him 
service.'* 

<<  Ah !  Sir  !'*  exclaimed  Mrs.  Richards^ 
weeping  and  sobbing  vidently  — -  *' my 
husband   is   in  prison :  though,  if  we 
could  but  get  our  own,  we  need  not  owe 
a  shilling  to  any  body.     But  most  of  our 
customers  expect  such  long  credit  ^^  and 
we  are  forced  to  pay  so  much  ready 
ttioney    to  workmen— that    we   dcm^t 
sometimes    know  which  way  to  turn. 
And«  last  week,  wlien  we  wanted  to  take 
up  a  bill  that  my  husband  had  given  to 
his  leather^eller  -^  though  we  have  hum 
dreds  on  our  books,  we  could  not  -^  if 
you'll  believe  me,  Sir  ^—  get  fifty  pounds 
among   all    our    customers.    And  one 
gentletnan,    who    owes   us  a  hundred 
pounds,  put  himself  quite  into  a  passion, 
because  my  husband  asked  for  a  part  of 
it    And  so.  Sir,  we  could  not  raise  the 
money ;  and''  ...•*« 

^  Spare  yourself  the  pain  of  saying 
more,"  said  Sir  Charles.  —  ^  Only  tell 
me,  what  is  the  am<mnt  of  the  debt?" 
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"Two  hundred  pounds^  Sir.'* 

««  And  where  is  your  husband?"  in- 
quired Henry. , 

^'  In  the  King's  Bench,  Sir.'* 

"  Comei  Henry  !**  said  Sir  Charles, 
rising  as  he  spoke  — -  <*  we  will  go  to 
tlie  King's  Bench,  and  endeavour  to 
arrange  matters  for  the  liberation  of  this 
good  man." 

"  Farewell,  my  love !"  said  Henry, 
kissing  the  rosy  cheek  of  the  little  girl — 
"  You/  shall  see  your  daddy  by  and  by." 

Mrs.  Richards  clasped  her  hands  with 
an  expression  of  grateful  joy.  But,  ere 
she  could  give  utterance  to  her  feelings. 
Sir  Charles  and  Henry  had  reached  the 
street,  whence  they  called  a  hackney 
coach,  in  which  they  were  speedily  con- 
veyed to  the  King's  Bench,  or  — as  it 
has  been  quaintly  termed  by  the  fashion- 
ables who  have  from  time  to  time  been 
immured  within  its  lofty  walls — "Abbot's 
Priory." 

Reader !  if  thou  lovest  to  contemplate 
the  bright  side  of  human  nature,  I  fear  I 
shall  not  easily  obtain  thy  forgiveness  for 
so  suddenly  reversing  the  picture.    But, 
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though  I  would  rather  describe  the  joy 
of  the  worthy  tradesman,  when  he  learned 
Sir  Charles  Stanly's  benevolent  intentions 
in  his  favor ;  I  am  compelled  to  solicit 
thy  attention,  while  I  unfold  a  tale  of 
horror,  and  display  to  thee,  in  all  its 
native  deformity,  the  soul  of  the  detes- 
table Isabella. 


VOL.  tii. 
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CHAR  LIV. 

THE   FilTAL   SECRET. 

Maddened  with  rage,  and  tortured  by 
apprehension,Isabella-— immediatelyafter 
the  interview  with  Hen>y— resolved  to 
hasten  to  England :  and,  to  evade  pur- 
suit, she  gave  out  that  she  was  going  to 
Montpelier.  But,  on  reaching  the  first 
stage,  to  which  (it  may  be  remembered) 
Henry  traced  her,  she  turned  off  into 
another  road,  and  proceeded  with  all 
possible  expedition  to  Calais. 

On  arriving  in  London,  she  hastened 
to  the  house  where  she  expected  to  find 
her  brother,  but  was  informed  that  he 
had  suddenly  quitted  it.  She,  however, 
obtiuned  his  address,  and  soon  discovered 
his  residence. 

Cold  and  distant  was  the  meeting 
between  these  long-separated  relatives. 
For,  though  bom  of  the  same  parents^ 
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iheir  childhood  had  been  unmarked  by 
tenderness  or  affection.  —  As  they  ad- 
vanced to  maturity,  indifference  had 
given  place  to  dislike ;  and  that  dislike 
had  been  gradually  converted  into  rooted 
and  implacable  hatred. 

Isabella  found  her  brother  alone :  and 
—  after  the  tisual  ceremonious  "  how 
d'ye  do's/*  with  which  even  hatred  cannot 
at  all  times  dispense  — *  she  inquired,  with 
seeming  unconcern,  if  he  had  lately  seen 
Sir  Charles  Stanly. 

"  Not  very  lately,"  he  replied.  "  But 
I  was  just  thinking  of  writing,  to  request 
him  to  lend  me  a  trifle.  But,  as  you  are 
come  now,  I  suppose  you  intend  to  do 
the  thing  handsomely  at  once  :  for  you 
see  I'm  curaedly  in  the  suds  at  present." 
"  You  are  unpardonably  extravagant, 
James :  and,  if  you  go  on  at  this  rate,  I 
shall  soon  be  compelled  to  mortgage  all 
my  property,  to  enable  me  to  answer 
your  exorbitant  demands." 

**  Your  property,   indeed !    Afy  pro- 
perty,   you    mean :     for,    though   you 
wheedled  my  father  Into  leaving  it  all  to 
yout  it  was  mine  by  right :  and  it  was  a 
H  2 
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damned  shame  to  give  so  much  money  to 
a  woman.** 

**  And  why  to  a  woman  ?  Has  not  a 
woman  as  much  right  to  money  as  a 
man  ?*' 

**  No  f  there  are  two  reasons  for  not 
giving  a  large  fortune  to  a  woman.  Foit 
if  she's  pretty,  she'll  find  some  fool  that 
will  marry  her,  if  she  has  n*t  a  shilling : 
and,  if  she's  ugly,  mcmey  may  buy  her  a 
master.  Butt  curse  me,  if  she'll  get  a 
husband  at  last.  -^  But,  come,  Bell !  tell 
me,  how  much  can  you  spare  just  now  ?" 

"  First  tell  me,  what  you  or  your  wife 
have  been  saymg  to  young  Stanly  con- 
cerning me«  I  have  strong  reason  to  su- 
spect that  you  have  betrayed  me :  and,  it 
so,  you  know  (I  conclude)  that  all  friend- 
ship between  us  must  end/' 

<<  End  !  friendship  end  (  ha  I  ha !  ha ! 
End  indeed!  When  the  Devil  did  it  begin? 
— ^You  know,  Bell,  you  have  always  hated 
me  from  a  boy,  because  I  used  to  speak 
my  mind  about  your  person^  And  yet, 
upon  my  soul,  you  might  as  reasonably 
have  taken  a  dislike  to  your  looking- 
glass." 

••  Answer  my  question,'^'  said  she,  with 
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a  look  which  it  would  not  be  easy  to  de- 
scribe. —  "  1  will  be  answered,  or  *' .... 

**Or,  what?  — Don't  threaten  — It 
wo'n't  avail  you.  —  You  know  you  are  in 
my  powers  and,  if  I  go  over  to  the  ene- 
my,  who  have  offered  me  good  terms  — 
it  will  be  all  up  with  you.  —  You  have 
done  enough  to  deserve  the  gallows: 
and  damn  me,  if  I  think  you  would  find 
an  Old  Baily  pleader  who  would  under- 
take  your  defence.  It  was  a  black  deed. 
Bell!  black  and  horrible  as  hell!  Tve 
been  a  bad  fellow  myself:  but,  curse  me, 
if  I  donH  shudder  when  I  think  of  it." 

Isabella  could  not  bear  this.  —  She 
called  her  brother  by  every  opprobrious 
epithet  that  rage  or  hatred  could  sug- 
gest:  andy  starting  from  her  seat^  she 
traversed  the  small  apartment,  with  the 
air  and  step  of  a  bedlamite ;  while  he, 
who  was  perfectly  cool  and  collected, 
regarded  her  during  the  whole  time  with 
a  look  of  the  most  provoking  indifference 
—  and  amused  himself,  and  more  highly 
incensed  her,  by  singing  — 

"  *Pray,  Goody,  please  to  moderate 
The  rancor  of  your  tongue/* 
H  3 
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"  Don't  sing  to  me/*  she  exclaimed — 
"  I  wo*n*t  endure  this  insolence  —  1 
wo'n't  be  insulted —  I  woVt** .... 

"  Wo'n't  ?  But  you  must.  —  You 
know 'tis  my  way. —  1  seldom  put  my- 
self out  of  temper :  and,  if  you  choose 
to  rave  and  rant  about  like  a  tragedy 
queen,  is  that  a  reason  why  I  should  be 
frightened  ?  —  If  you  had  a  bowl  and  a 
dagger,  indeed,  it  might  be  a  different 
affiiir :  for,  upon  my  soul.  Bell,  you  look 
at  this  moment  fit^for  deeds  of  Hell." 

As  Clayton  prcmounced  these  last 
words,  a  physiogoomist  might  have  traced 
on  the  louring  brow  of  the  vindictive 
Isabella  an  expression  of  iearfol  imprnt. 
-—  She  did,  indeed,  look  fit  for  deeds  oi 
Hell.  But,  after  a  pause  —  during  which 
she  stood  mute  and  motionless,  as  if  re- 
volving some  dark  and  horrible  design--^ 
she  turned  to  her  brother,  and,  throwing 
into  her  voice  and  air  an.  expression  of 
subdued  resentment,  thus  addressed 
him-** 

<<  What  is  past,  cannot  be  recalled.  — 
And,  though  there  may  be  moments 
when  I  wbh  it  could  — t  you  may  perhi^ 
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upon  reflexion,  think  it  wiser  ta  make 
me  a  friend,  than  to  provoke  me  by  this 
insulting  conduct  to  become  an  enemy* 
Tell  me,  then,  are  we  to  meet  hence- 
forward as  friends,  or  foes  ?** 

♦*  Just  as  you  like,*'  he  replied.  — •*  It 
depends  upon  your  own  decision*  — *Your 
secret  is  safe  yet:  and,  if  you  behave 
handsomely,  I  wo* n't  betray  you.  And, 
as  my  rib  was  a  party  concerned,  you 
may  conclude  she  does  not  wish  to  ex- 
pose hersdf.'' 

"  'Tis  well !  But  are  you  sure  you 
iiave  not  told  young  Stanly  ?'' 

**  Quite  sure.  For,  though;,  one  day 
when  I  was  half  seas  o'er,  I  dr<^ed  a 
hint  or  two,  that  led  him  to  ask*  ques- 
tions; I  soon  recollected  myself^  and 
walked  off  without  satisfying  him :  and^ 
the  next  morning,  when  I  came  ta  my 
senses,  I  made  Charles  believe  that  I 
knew  nothing  at  all  of  the  matter.*' 

<^  And  are  you  sure  that  nothing  of 
importance  escaped  you  ?" 

*^Yes!  yes!  you  may  make  yourself 
4easy  on  that  score.  -~  And  now  I'll  tell 
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you  what  Pve  been  thinking  of —  And,  if 
you  choose  to  accede  to  my  terras,  why, 
then  all  will  be  well/' 

"  Your  terms !  What  do  you  mean  ?*' 

"  ril  tell  you.  —  Give  me  back  the 
property  that  ought  to  have  been  mine : 
and  Pll  settle  on  you  a  snug  annuity  ot' 
two  hundred  a  year,  on  which  you  may 
live  very  comfortably  in  the  country/* 

"  Give  you  the  property  ?  You  cant 
be  serious,  surely/* 

<<  CanH  I  indeed?  But  I  am,  though : 
-—  and  so,  you  may  do  as  you  please. 
You  are  not  to  learn.  Bell,  that  you 
can't  make  a  fool  of  me.  I  know,  and 
you  know,  that,  if  I  had  not  had  the 
good  luck  to  get  hold  of  your  secret,  you'd 
have  seen  me  at  the  Devil,  before  you'd 
have  given  me  a  billing.  Till  then,  you 
know,  when  I  wrote  to  you  for  assistance, 
you  took  care  of  your  money,  and  left 
me  to  take  care  of  myself.  And  so,  you 
can't  wonder  that  I've  learned  to  make 
the  most  of  a  good  thing,  as  well  as 
you.  So,  make  up  your  mind  at  once : 
for,  if  you  stand  shilly  shally,  I'm 
run  so  hard  now,  that  1  may  be  forced 
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to  sell  the  secret  to  those  who  wo*n't 
grudge  to  pay  well  for  it/* 

Isabella  stood  still  for  a  moment,  as 
if  irresolute  what  to  say  or  do.  A  hand- 
kerchief concealed  her  face :  but  the 
violent  trembling  of  l^r  frame  betrayed 
the  agitation  of  a  mind  where  fierce 
contending  passions  were  striving  for 
mastery.  At  length  she  smoothed  her 
ruffled  brow ;  and,  summoning  to  her  aid 
that  dissimulation  by  which  nobler  na- 
tures had  been  too  oh  deceived,  she  said, 
with  an  air  of  well-affected  resignation—^ 

<^  I  am  indeed  in  your  power,  James : 
and  I  see  I  must  submit.  But,  as  your 
demands  exceed  in  extravagance  every 
thing  that  I  could  have  conceived,  you 
must  allow  me  some  little  time  to  reflect 
on  what  plan  I  shall  myself  adopt.  And, 
in  the  mean  time,  here  are  a  few  pieces, 
to  supply  present  necessities.  I  will  see 
you  again  in  a  day  or  two  at  furthest : 
andthen  I  must  request  to  see  your  wife; 
as  I  should  wish  to  have  an  assurance 
from  her  own  lips,  that  she  will  hence- 
ibrward  be  silent  on  a  subject  which 
has  cost  me  so  dear.'' 
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She  then,  e^dently  wishing  ta  avoid 
any  further  conversation^  hastened  from 
the  room  —  leaving  her  brother  (who 
seldom  looked  beneath  the  sur&ce)  mudi 
pleased  with  his  succesa.  For,  as  Clay- 
ton was  one  of  those  common  chacaeter^ 
who  never  trouble  themselves  eonceming 
the  motives  of  those  actions  iiMA  are  in 
their  effects  advantageous  to  themsdves 
—  Isabella's  appearing.sa  ready  to  coflii* 
ply  with  his  exorbitant  demands^  excited 
no  suspicion  in  his  mind. 

Qnthe  tbiid  day^  he  received  a  lett^ 
from  her,  in  which  she  tdid  him,  that> 
after  attenlavely  considering  his  proposal, 
^he  had  determined  to  dine  with  hhn  on 
the  following^  day,  at  half  past  three 
o'clock  i  when  she  hoped  every  thing 
would  be  finally  and  amicaUy  adjusted: 
and,  in  conclusion,  she  agaia  requested 
that  Mrs.  Clayton  might  be  one  of.  the 
party* 

At  the  request  of  her  husband,  Mz& 
Clayton  came  at  the  appointed  hour: 
4Uid  Isabella^  punctual  to  her  oigage- 
meot,  arrived  almostat  the  ^same  moment. 

During  dinner  -^  as  Claytou^s  8er\«ot 
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was  present '^««  nothing  was  said  on  the 
subject  of  their  meeting.  But,  when  tl» 
cloth  was  removed^  Isabella  took  occa» 
sion  to  remark,  that  she  must  request  an 
early  cup  of  coffee,  as  she  was^  engaged  to 
meet  her  solicitor  in  the  Temple  at  half 
past  five. 

After  drinking  a  glass  or  two  of  wine, 
IsabeUa  again  requested^  cofifee.*  And, 
when  the  servant  had  prepared  it^  she, 
in  a  low  vcnce,  de»red  her  brother  to 
send  him  out  of  the  room :  and,  when 
he  was  gone,,  she  drew  from  her  reticule 
a  paper  -^  and,,  presenting  it  to  Clayton, 
said  — 

<<  This  papeiv  Jamesi.  contains  ofibrs, 
which  you  cannot  (I  think)  refuses  and, 
if  you  are  inclined?  to  read  itdurihgrmy 
9tay,  you  had:  better  do  so  at  once/' 

It  was  then  growing  dusk :  and^  as  the 
apartment  wast  extremely  daric,  Clayton, 
m$  he  took  the  piqpiBr, .  requested  his  wif^ 
l;o  light  a  candle.     . 

<*  You  can  see  at  the  window,''  said 
Isabella* 

**  True/'  he  replied  (walking  to  tht 
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window,  and  opening  the  paper),  <<  I  did 
not  think  of  that/' 

"Let  your  wife  read  it,  too^*'  said 
Isabella.  "  It  concerns  her  as  well  as^ 
yourself.  And,  while  you  are  looking  at 
that,  I  will,  with  your  permission,  pour 
out  the  cofiee,  as  I  have  not  a  moment 
to  lose.'* 

While  Clayton  and  his  wife  were  thus 
occupied,  Isabella  did  indeed  pour  out 
the  coffee.  She  sweetened  it  too  —  and 
took  care  to  stir  it  st^cientijf.  She  th&k 
put  on  her  hat:  and,  when  they,  after  per- 
using the  paper,  came  and  seated  them^ 
selves  at  the  table,  she  said— 

<<  And  now,  James,  after  reading  that 
paper  —  which  (as  you  must  have  seen) 
contains,  at  the  bottom,  the  necesaary 
instructions  for  my  solicitor  — I  h<^ 
you  will  at  length  be  satisfied,  and  promise 
me  solemnly  that  you  will  in  future  abs- 
tain from  any  reflexions  or  remarks  on 
my  past  conduct.  And  you,  Mrs.  Clay- 
ton —  may  I  not  hope  that  you  will  give 
me  a  similar  assurance  ?*' 

<^  I  will  never  open  my  lips  on  the  sub- 
ject from  this  moment,''  replied  Mrs« 
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Clayton — taking,  as  she  spoke,  a  sip  of 
the  coffee. 

•*  I  believe  you"  said  Isabella.  —  "  I 
think  I  have  now  i$isured  your  silence.'* 
**  If  you  really  perform  what  you  have 
here  promised,*'  said  Clayton  —  "  Til 
never  betray  you.  Bell.  If  I  do  (swal- 
lowing the  coffee  as  he  spoke)  may  this 
draught  be  my  poison/" 

Isabella's  lips  moved,  as  she  mentally 
responded  "Amen !"  Then  drinking  her 
own  coffee,  she  looked  at  her  watch,  and 
exclaimed  -^ 

Bless  me!  I  shall  be  too  late.  Give 
me  the  paper,  James.  I'll  tear  off  the 
upper  part,  and  give  the  other  to  my 
solicitor :  and  then  he  will  know  how  to 
proceed.     And  now.  Farewell ! 

"  Wo'n't  you  take  another  cup  of 
coffee  ?"  said  Mrs.  Clayton,  still  sipping 
her  own. 

"  No  more.  Adieu !" 
It  is  now  necessary  to  inform  the  reader, 
that  these  interviews  between  Isabella 
and  her  brother  had  taken  place  in  the 
King's  Bench  prison,  where  Clayton  had 
been  confined  for  some  weeks}  and  where 
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he  now,  as  his  sister  hastily  descended 
the  stairs,  ran  out  of  his  own  roooit  to 
request  that  she  would,  on  the  next  day, 
send  her  solicitor  to  pay  the  debt  for 
which  he  was  confined* 

"  I  will,'*  she  replied.  —  "  Rely  apm 
it,  you  shall  soon  be  released.*^ 

It  was  now  nearly  dark :  and,  when 
she  reached  the  door  of  the  inner  lobby, 
she  was  compelled  (in  company  with 
others)  to  wait  some  time  before  the 
turnkey  found  leisure  to  open  it.  And, 
when  she  came  to  the  steps  that  led  to 
the  outer  one,  she  found  a  number  of 
persons  waiting  to  get  out,  and  com- 
plaining of  the  delay. 

At  length,  while  those  who  stood  near 
the  door  were  bestowing  on  it  those 
blows  which  they  would  willingly  have 
given  to  the  Turnkey,  the  lock  was 
drawn  back,  and  the  man  having,  by  the 
aid  of  the  lamp  (whose  glare  ^1  full 
upon  their  Qures)  ascertained  that  all  was 
right,  they  were  permitted  to  pais. 

Isabella— though    alniost  maddened 
by  these,  to  her,   unexpected  itopedfi- 
ments  —  had    been    compelled  to  wait 
13 
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while  the  turnkey  thus  attentively  scru- 
tinised the  faces  of  those  who  were 
before  her :  and»  when  she  had  at  length 
gained  the  outer  gate,  and  was  hastily 
descending  the  steps,  she  felt  herself 
suddenly  seised  by  a  person  who  ex- 
daimed  — 

"  'Tis  she !  by  Heaven  !  'tis  she  her- 
self!  —  Nay,  come  back.  Madam !  You 
shall  not  now  escape  me/' 

Conceive,  reader  — No  — thou  canst 
not  conceive  —  at  least  1  hope  not— for 
none  but  a  heart,  black  and  malignant  as 
her  own,  could  form  the  most  remote 
idea  of  the  feelings  which  at  this  moment 
tortured  every  nerve,  and  shook  with 
agony  the  trembling  frame  of  the  wretched 
woman,  who  — hiow  forced  back  into  the 
lobby  by  the  arm  of  Henry  Stanly  — 
struggled,  but  in  vain,  to  extricate  her* 
self  from  his  determined  grasp* 

"  See!  see!  my  dear  father!"  ex- 
claimed  Henry  to  Sir  Charles,  who  now 
approached  -^ ''  Behold^  this  wretch,  this 
fiend,  who  has  caused  all  your  misery.'' 

An  exclamation  of  astonishment  burst 
from  the  lips  of  Sir  Charles,  as  his  eye 
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fell  on  the  well-remembered  features  of 
the  unprincipled  Isabella,  who,  while  she 
strove  to  disengage  herself  from  Henry, 
said,  or  rather  screamed  — 

**  Let  me  go !  By  what  right  do  you 
presume  to  detain  me?  Stand  off,  fel- 
lows !**  i(to  the  men  who  gathered  round 
her)  ^  Attempt  to  touch  or  impede  me, 
at  your  peril  !*' 

At  this  moment,  there  was  heard  a  loud 
knocking  at  the  door  of  the  lobby,  and  a 
voice  exclaiming,  ^*  Open  the  door 
quick!  quick!  I  want  to  follow  that 
woman  in  the  dark  riding-habit.  —  She 
has  poisoned  my  master/' 

The  door  was  instantly  opened :  and 
a  man,  darting  through,  cried  out,  as  bis 
eye  glanced  on  Isabella  — 

«  This  is  the  wretch  — Hold  her! 
Don't  let  her  escape !  She  has  poisoned 
her  own  brother.** 

«  Oh  !  God  !•*  exclaimed  Sir  Charles. 
— <<Is  it  possible  ?  and  is  he  really  dead  ?^ 

*«  No,  Sir  — but  he's  dying." 

«<  Lrcad  me  to  him/'  exclaimed  Sir 
Charles  — **  lead  me  to  him,  for  Heaven's 
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sake!  Pray,  Sir  (to  the  turnkey)  let 
us  pass," 

The  door  was  opened  in  an  instant: 
and  Sir  Charles  followed  the  servant 
with  the  utmost  rapidity. 

Meantime,  two  poweiful  men  bad 
seised  the  almost  frantic  Isabella :  and, 
at  the  request  of  Henry  Stanly  —  who 
now  went  after  his  father  —  she  was  led 
back  to  her  brother's  apartment,  followed 
by  several  men,  among  whom  was  Mr. 
Richards  —  to  effect  whose  enlarge- 
ment, (it  will  be  remembered)  Sir 
Charles  Stanly  and  his  son  had  been  in* 
duced  to  visit  the  King*s  Bench. 

As  Sir  Charles  entered — Clayton,  who 
still  retained  his  senses,  immediately  re- 
cognised him :  and  beckoning  him  to  ap- 
proach, he  said,  in  a  voice  that  con- 
vulsive hiccuping  rendered  almost  inar- 
ticulate -^ 

"Oh!  Charles!  Tm  glad  you  are 
come  —  I  was  wishing  to  see  you  before 
I  died.  —  Your  lady  is  innocent.  —  My 
sister  contrived  the  whole  scheme  —  and 
she  has  poisoned  me,  lest  I  should  tell.*' 

"  My  God!*'  exclaimed  Sir  Charles-- 
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•«  And  can  nothing  be  done  for  you  ? 
Have  you  taken  an  emetic  ?** 

"  Every  thing  has  been  done,*'  said  a 
medical  gentleman,  (who — being  unforty- 
nately  a  prisoner  —  had  been  called  in  as 
soon  as  Clayton's  servant  discovered  the 
condition  of  his  master)  "  every  thing 
has  been  done,  Sir.  But  all  means  that 
I  could  suggest,  have  failed.  The  dose 
must  have  been  extremely  powerful :  and 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  all  human  aid 
must  be  unavailing.'' 

As  he  spoke,  Henry  Stanly  entoed, 
followed  by  several  men  who  were  closely 
guarding  the  fiend  who  had  caused  this 
tragic  catastrophe. 

Clayton  was  stretched  on  a  bed»  and 
appeared  to  suffer  excrucmting  pain. 
But  his  wife  —  though  pale,  and  iqppa- 
rently  much  agitated —*  sat  in  a  chair  at 
the  foot  of  the  bed.  And,  as  IsabeUa 
entered  the  room,  she  exclaimed  — 

"  Oh !  you  wretch !  you  murderous 
wretch !  see  what  you  have  done !  But, 
'thank  Heaven,  you  have  not  escaped!" 

Eying  her  with  a  look  of  haughty 
scorn  and  defiance,  Isabella  replied  — 
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«*  What  are  you  talking  of,  woman? 
I  really  don't  understand  you.  —  Is  my 
brother  ill  ?  If  so,  why  don't  you  send 
for  a  physician?  But  perhaps  his  death 
might  be  convenient.  You  have  a  good 
settlement :  and,  when  a  man  has  spent 
all  his  own  property,  it  is  not  every  wife 
that  likes  to  let  him  live  upon  hers.  -— 
Gentlemen!''  (addressing  the  men  who 
held  her)  *<  you  would  do  well  to  release 
me,  and  seise  that  woman.  She  it  is, 
who  has  poisoned  her  husband :  and  now 
she  would  lay  her  crime  on  me." 

Mrs.  Clayton  gasped  for  breath :  and, 
wringing  her  hands  in  agony,  she  ex- 
claimed — 

**  Oh  !  you  wicked  woman !  You  cruel, 
treacherous  wretch !  You  know  that  I  am 
innocent  —  You  know  you  attempted  to 
poison  us  both." 

Clayton  tried  to  speak,  but  could  not, 
for  some  time,  utter  a  word.  At  length, 
in  a  voice  broken  and  interrupted  by 
\iolent  hiccupings,  he  said,  pointing  to 
Isabella— 

"  Don't  believe  her.  She  will  say  — 
swear -» any  thing.  My  wife  is...  •  is  inno* 
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cent.  —  I  know  she  is  —  and... .  Ohl 
Vm  in  torture!  —  Bring— bring  that," 
pointing  to  a  box  that  stood  on  the 
mantle-piece.  And,  when  the  servant 
had  brought  it,  he  said,  "  Open  it  — 
the  key  is  in  my  pockef 

The  servant  did  as  he  directed ;  and 
Clayton,  pointing  to  a  sealed  packet, 
said  to  Sir  Charles  — 

«  Take  that,  Charles :  and  there  you 
will  find  an  account  of  the  plot  that... 
that  my  sister  contrived,  to  make  your 
wife  appear  guilty.  —  I  have  known  her 
innocence  for  years.  —  But  I ....  I  con- 
cealed it  like  a  villain:  and  now,  oh! 
God !  I  have  my  reward.  Oh !  oh !  this 
pain  is  more  than  I  can  bear.  Forgive! 
oh  1  God !  forgive !"  Here  he  was  again 
seised  with  the  most  excruciating  pain : 
and,  though  his  lips  moved,  and  his  eyes 
were  raised,  as  if  supplicating  for  mercy, 
it  was  some  minutes  before  he  could  pro* 
ceed.     At  length,  he  added  — 

^<  My  sister  was  afraid  that  I  should 
tell  you :  and,  to  prevent  it,  she  has 
murdered  me.  And,  if  my  wife  had 
swallowed  the  whole  dose  that  was  pre- 
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pared  for  her,  she  must  have  shared  my 
fate.**  —  Then,  after  another  pause^ 
he  fixed  his  eyes  on  Isabella,  and  said  — 
**  Confess  your  guilt :  and  don't  add  to 
it,  by  accusing  an  innocent  woman. — 
You  know  you  have  murdered  me  — 
You  know ....  Oh !  oh !"  Here  he  was 
again  forced  to  break  off:  and  Isabella, 
with  an  appearance  of  sincerity  but  too 
well  calculated  to  deceive,  replied  — 

"  I  call  Heaven  to  witness  that  I  am 
innocent.  And  I  conscientiously  believe 
that  it  was  your  wife  who  gave  you  the 
poison.'*  (Then  turning  to  the  men  who 
held  her)  "  By  what  right  do  you  detain 
me,  and  suffer  that  woman  to  remain 
unmolested  ?" 

Mrs.  Clayton  screamed,  and  fell  from 
her  chair  in  a  fit ;  while  the  dying  man, 
after  vainly  endeavouring  to  speak, 
turned  his  eyes  toward  his  wife  for  a 
moment,  and  then  looked  earnestly  in 
the  face  of  Sir  Charles. 

"  I  understand  you,"  said  that  gentle- 
man —  "I  will  see  justice  done  to  your 
wife,  of  whose  innocence  I  entertain 
no  doubt.** 
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The  hiccup  that  had  before  prevented 
Clayton  from  uttering  a  word,  now 
ceased  for  a  moment:  and  he  said,  or 
rather  murmured  — 

««  Thank  you  !  thank  you  !  God  bless 

—  bless  you  1  Oh  1  mercy !  mercy  !  this 
is  a  dreadful  moment.  And  I .  .  .  Oh !  I 
have  been  an  ungrateful,  wicked  wretch : 
and  now-^now,  I  fear,  it  is  too  late.  Pray, 
pray  for*'  *  . .  . .  He  was  then  seised 
with  violent  convulsions,  in  which,  after 
struggling  for  a  few  minutes,  he  expired. 

"  He  is  gone  !*'  exclaimed  Sir  Charles 

—  "  gone  for-ever !  BehoW  (turning 
to  Isabella,  and  pointing  to  the  corpse) 
"  behold  what  thou  hast  done !  Reflect 
that  thy  own  hour  is  at  hand :  and  en- 
deavour to  deprecate  the  wrath  of  Heaven 
by  penitence  and  confession.     For** .  . . 

**  Confession  I"  she  repeated,  interrupt- 
ing him  with  a  look  and  voice  that  msuie 
her  auditors  ^tart,  and  regard  her  with 
an  expression  of  horror  —  "  What  should 
I  confess  P  I  tell  you  I  know  nothing  of 
tlie  matter :  and  I  repeat  that  it  is  his 
wife  who  is  the  murderess.  —  I  knotw 
her  —  She  is  capable  of  any  thing.** 
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'*  Oh  1  save  me !  save  me  !*'  screamed 
Mrs.  Clayton  —  **  I  am  innocent  — » 
indeed  I  am.  —  Heaven  knows  that  I 
never  thought  of  such  a  thing.*' 

"  Wretch  !  monster  1  *'  exclaimed 
Henry,  fixing  his  eyes  on  Isabella  ~* 
"  Hast  thou  no  feeling  ?  no  touch  of 
pity  or  remorse  ?  Canst  thou  behold  a 
brother  murdered  by  thy  hand,  and  stand 
unmoved,  while  even  indifferent  spec- 
tators shudder  at  a  sight  from  which 
humanity  recoils?'* 

**  Peace,  boy  1"  she  exclaimed,  darting 
at  Henry  a  glance  of  mingled  scorn  and 
rage  — "Don't  talk  to  me."  Then 
addressing  herself  to  the  men  who 
guarded  her,  she  said  "  If  you  are  deter- 
mined to  detain  me,  conduct  me  to  my 
prison  at  once.  —  I  will  not  stay  here  to 
be  insulted." 

**  By  yoin*  leave,  mistress,"  said  one 
of  them  (thrusting  his  hand  into  her 
reticule)  *•  we  will  first  see  what  is  here. 
Perhaps  we  may  find  something  that 
may  throw  a  little  light  upon  this 
business.  Aye  — here's  a  paper,  that 
seems  rather  suspicious  — ^  Look   at   it. 
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Sir,  if  you  please,"  giving  it  to  the 
physician  —  "  and  tell  us,  what  you 
think  has  been  in  it :" 

After  carefully  examining  the  paper, 
the  physician  turned  to  Sir  Charles,  and 
said  — 

"  I  am  convinced  that  there  has  been 
arsenic  in  this  paper :  and  I  have  ascer* 
tained  that  arsenic  had  been  mixed  with 
the  coffee;  as  a  small  portion  of  that 
powder  remained  at  the  bottom  of  the 
cups,  and  some  was  likewise  scattered  on 
the  tea-tray,  where  you  may  see  it  even 
now,  —  The  unhappy  man  told  me  that 
this  wretch  proposed  that  he  and  his 
wife  should  go  to  the  window,  to  read  a 
paper,  which  she  had  herself  written  for 
their  perusal :  and,  while  they  were  thus 
occupied,  she  poured  out  the  coffee,  into 
which,  it  is  evident,  she  put  die  poison. 
But  it  appears,  that,  when  Mrs.  Clayton 
had  drank  a  small  portion  of  hers,  her 
husband,  starting  from  his  seat  to  follow 
his  sister  to  the  door,  shook  her  arm, 
and  occasioned  the  remainder  to  be 
spilled  upon  the  floor/* 

Such,  and  so  inscrutable,  are  the  ways 
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of  Heaven  !  *'  observed  Sir  Charles.  — 
<<  And  DOW,  Sir,  (presenting  a  ten-pound 
note)  let  me  request  your  acceptance  of 
this :  and  I  shall  rely  upon  your  atten- 
tion  to  the  wife  of  the  deceased,  while 
she  continues  here*''  Then,  addressing 
Clayton's  servant,  he  added,  «*  I  will 
to-roorrow  send  an  undertaker,  to 
take  Mrs.  Clayton's  orders  respecting 
the  funeral,  the  expenses  of  which  I  will 
myself  defray.  —  And  now,  my  son,  let 
us  hasten  from  this  scene  of  horror." 

"  I  attend  you,  Sir,"  replied  Henry. 

Isabella,  who*- since  the  paper  had 
been  taken  from  her  reticule,  had  pre- 
served a  gloomy  and  sullen  silence  — 
now  started,  as  from  a  dream ;  and,  as 
Sir  Charles  and  Henry  moved  toward 
the  door,  she  said^  in  a  low  and  hollow 
voice  — 

"Stanly!  farewell!  farewell for-ever !" 

Sir  Charles  stopped:  and,  fixing  his 
eyes  upon  her  face,  he  said,  in  a  tone  oP 
mournful  solemnity  — 

"  Isabella !  though,  your  cruel  machi-. 
nations  have,  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
severed  me  from  all  that  gave  value  to 
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existence,  I  will  not,  in  this  awful 
moment  of  retribution,  aggravate  your 
sufferings  by  reproach —  1  forgive  you 
—  and  may  God  awaken  you  to  a  sense 
6f  the  enormity  of  your  crimes  j  and  may 
he  be  induced  by  penitence  and  prayer, 
to  pardon,  and"  . . .  • 

"  Oh !  cease  V*  she  exclaimed,  mter- 
rupting  him  with  frantic  wUdness— 
««  cease,  1  conjure  you.  —  I  can  bear  any 
thing  but  this.  These  looks,  these  tones 
of  pity  and  forgiveness,  recall  ideas  that 
torture  me  to  madness.  —  Oh !  Stanly ! 
had  I  never  known  you,  I  might  then 

perhaps  have" She  stopped,  as 

if  suddenly  recollecting  herself— and, 
turning  to  the  men,  said  haughtily  — 

4.  Whither  am  I  to  go?  I  would  not" 
f  looking  at  the  corpse)  «  wish  to  stay 
here.  Lead  me  then  to  some  place, 
where  I  may  be  alone." 

"  Alone?"  repeated  one  of  the  men 
»-.«  And  could  you  bear  to  be  alone? 
I  think,  if  I  had  done  what  you  have,  I 
should  feel  a  little  comical,  if  I  was  left 
to  myself:  But,  come,  ray  friends  — 1 
^hink  we  must  lock  her  up  in  the  strong 
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room   to-night,  and  take  her  before  a 
magistrate  in  the  morning/' 

Sir  Charles  and  Henry  now  hastened 
from  the  room:  and,  when  they  reached 
the  parade— to  avoid  another  sight  of 
Isabella  —  who  (they  understood)  rbust 
be  taken  through  the  lobby  — they,  at 
the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Richards,  repaired 
to  the  coffee-room. 

The  conversation  turning  on  the  scene 
they  had  just  witnessed,  Mr.  Richards 
said  — 

*^  I  have  often  heard  my  wife  speak  of 
Miss  Clayton,  and  of  your  lady,  too,  Sir 
Charles :  and  I  have  heard  her  say  that 
the  Marchioness  of  Rosemont  always 
thought  that  Lady  Stanly  was  innocent/' 

"  Your  wife  knows  the  Marchioness 
then?*' 

*«  Oh !  yes.  Sir  Charles.  —  She  waited 
upon  her  for  years :  and,  since  we  have 
been  married,  her  Ladyship  has  always 
been  very  kind  to  us.  —  Bless  her !  she's 
one  of  the  best  of  ladies." 

**  She  is,  indeed,"  replied  Sir  Charles. 

<<  And  would  to  God  I  knew  where  to 

find  her  at  this  n^oroent !" 
1  0 
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«  Is  she  not  in  town.  Sir?" 

<<  She  is  not :  ncur  can  her  servants 
tell  me  whi^r  fine  is  gone/' 

<<  I  blow,  her  Ladjsh^  goes  out  ci 
town  sometimes^  witiunit  sajmig  where,'' 
replied  Mr.  Bicfaards — ^And  I  have 
heard  my  wife  say  (excuse  my  freedom^ 
Sir  Chadea)  tiiat  she  thinks  she  goes  to 
visit  your  lady." 

"  I  have  reason  to  think  so,  too," 
observed  Sir  Chades  —  *•  And,  as  her 
Ladyship  is  the  only  person  who  knows 
Lady  Stanly's  retreat,  I  am  compelled 
to  await  her  return  to  town,  before  I  can 
obtain  a  direction  to  it  mysdf.  Would 
I  could  only  learn  to  what  part  of 
England  she  is  gone !" 

«*  Why,  ril  tell  you^  Sir,''  replied  Mr. 
Richards— "  For,  after  what  has  hap- 
pened, I'm  sure  the  Marchioness  wonld 
be  the  first  to  lead  you  to  your  lady. 
My  wife  thinks  that  her  Ladyship  goes 
into  Devonshire." 

<*  Devonshire  ?  What  part  of  Devon- 
shire?" 

"  Exeter,  Siiv  or  somewhere  l&err- 
^bouts.    And  I'll  tell  you  how  my  wife 
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came  to  find  it  out.  She  is  a  native  c^ 
Devonshire :  and,  about  six  years  ago» 
she  went  down  to  £xeter»  to  visit  her 
£riends.  And,  as  she  was  standing  at 
the  door  ef  a  iinai^aper's  shop,  she 
saw  the  Marohioness  aiight  from  a  stage 
that  drove  up  to  aq  inn  jatt  by/' 

*<  How  fortunate  V*  exclatoied  Sir 
Charles.  — **  Henry,  we  will  set  off  for 
JBxeiCT  to-morrow :  and  perhaps  we  may, 
by  inquiring  at  the  ifims  where  the  stages 
put  up,  obtain  some  due  that  may  guide 
us  to  your  mother's  residence.  —  But, 
-stay-- It^  4ne  not  forget  or  neglect  the 
Imsiaess  that  brought  me  hither.  Mr. 
Aichards,  when  I  srat  for  you  to  the 
lobby,  the  sudden  appearance  of  that 
wretched  woman  prevented  me  from 
fully  explaining  what  I  intended  to  do. 
But  now"  (taking  ottt  his  pocket-book) 
^*  I  will  give  you  an  order  on  my  banker 
for  four  hundred  pounds.  The  debt,  for 
which  you  are  confined,  is  (I  think;  two 
hundred.  Discharge  that,  and  return  to 
your  family:  and  what  remains,  may 
help  to  pay  workmen  till  you  can  prc- 
I  S 
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vail  upon  some  of  your  customers  to 
pay  you.** 

<<  Oh !  Sir !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Richards, 
as  soon  as  he  could  speak  —  *'  what 
shall  I  say  or  do,  to  repay  this?** . . . 

"  Nothing,  Mn  Richards.  —  My  visit 
to  you  has  been  so  productive  of  good 
to  myself,  that  I  am  paid  tenf(dd.** 

"Oh!  Sir!  your  generosity  over- 
powers  me — This  money  will,  indeed, 
save  us  all  from  ruin  -—  and  (I  hope)  put 
me  in  a  way  that  may  enable  me  ere 
long  to  repay  it** 

'*  I  tell  you,  I  am  already  paid»'*  re- 
plied Sir  Charles*  *<  But  for  you,  that 
unhappy  man  would  have  died  without 
seeing  me:  and  then  I  should  never 
perhaps  have  been  in  possession  of  those 
papers,  which  contain  (no  doubt)  an 
account  of  circumstances,  which  it  is 
highly  necessary  should  be  known. to  the 
world.  —  But  tell  me,  can  you  obtain 
your  discharge  to-night?** 

"  No,  Sir.    It  is  too  late.** 

**  I'm  sorry  for  that,**  observed  Henry 
—  <'  as  I  promised  your  little  girl  that 
she  should  see  you  to-night. —  However, 
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^hen  I  reach  hoiiie>  I'll  send  roy  servant, 
to  tell  Mrs,  Richards  that  she  may 
expect  you  to-morrow." 

"  Oh !  Sir  ]  you  are  all  kindness  and 
condescension/' 

••Hark!'*  exclaimed  Sir  Charles  — 
^'  What  shouting  is  that  ?** 

**  It  is  the  people  who  are  following 
that  wicked  woman  (no  doubt)  Sir,** 
observed  Mr*  Richards.  —  "1  dare  say 
they  are  now  bringing  her  across  the 
parade.— rU  go  and  see:  and,  when 
^he  is  secured,  I'll  come  back,  and  tell 
you,  Sir/' 

The  noise  now  increased :  and,  as  the 
shouts  and  execrations  that  followed 
:the  murderess,  reached  the  ear  of  Sir 
Charles,  he  shuddered :  and,  when  Mr. 
.Richards  had  quitted  them,  he  said  — 

"Oh!  Henry]  much  as  we  have  all 
endured  from  the  treachery  and  cruelty 
of  that  wretched  woman,  I  cannot  en- 
tirely divest  myself  of  pity  for  her  at 
this  moment" 

"  Her  situation  is  a  dreadful  one, 
indeed,"  replied  Henry — "  And  little  did 
I  imagine,  when  I  laid  hold  on  her,  that 
I  4 
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I  shoaid  be  the  means  of  bringing  her 
to  an  ignominious  death.—^ Good  God! 
how  mysterious  are  ihy  ways!  Sorely, 
my  dear  Sir,  it  must  have  been  the 
immediate  hand  of  Heaven  that  led 
its  hither  at  such  a  moaient.'' 

*'  No  doubt  of  it,''  replied  Sir  Charies. 
'<  It  was  Providence  that  led  iis  hither, 
to  restore  an  honest  man  to  tbe  foosom 
of  his  family.  We  came '  to  serve  a 
suffering  fellow  creature :  and  great 
indeed  has  been  our  reward.— ^Oh !  my 
son !  in  thy  jcmmey  through  life,  thou 
wilt  encounter  those  who  will  scoff  at 
the  intervention,  and  even  deny  the 
existence,  of  the  Deity«  But,  sbouldst 
thou,  in  a  moment  <tf'  weakness,  foe  in- 
clined to  waver-— recall  to  thy  mind 
the  occurrences  of  this  eventful  evening. 
Think  of  the  premature  and  dreadful 
fate  of  tiie  profligate  Clayton:  retrace 
in  thy  mind  the  singular  combination  of 
circumstances  that  have  led  to  the  de- 
tection of  the  guilty  Isabella :  and  then, 
though  a  host  of  unbelievers  should  try 
to  deprive  thee  of  the  good  man's  hope 
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-•^  thou    wilt  feelf   and    say    with    the 
Audiaistt 

^  DouMew,  there  i»  a  6od|  that  judg^  the  entk." 

At  this  HKNBenty  Mr.  Richards  re- 
turned,  and  informed  them  that  Isabella 
had  been  conducted  to  the  strong-room ; 
whence  she  would  the  next  morning  be 
taken  before  a  magistrate. 

Sir  Charles  breathed  a  sigh,  as  he 
thoi^bt  of  the  fate  that  awidted  the 
wretched  criminal-^ and  then  hastened 
to  the  lobby. 

There  they  found  waiting  for  them  at 
the  door  a  hackney  ooadi  which  Mr. 
'Richards  had  sent  a  boy  to  procure : 
'4ind,'mttch  pleased^  this  mark  of  atten- 
tion, they  gladly-threw  tttemselves  into  it, 
and  were  soon  conveyed  'to  their  own 
residence. 

Henry  did  not  M  to  sfiid'PheKm  to 
'Mrs.  Richards.  And  he  was  likewise 
ordered  to  hire  a  chaise  atid^fonr,  'to  be 
4kt  Ihe  door  by  noon  on  the  following 
'day.  For,  though  Sir  Gharies^iiad  at 
i^t  intended  to  statt  at  d^-break,  it 
1^ 
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afterward  occurred  to  him^  that  Henry 
and  himself  would  of  course  be  expected 
to  attend  at  Union  HalU  to  give  evidence 
concerning  what  had  occurred  in  the 
King's  Bench. 

While  Phelim  was  thus  employed.  Sir 
Charles  sat  down  to  read  the  paper  that 
had  been  given  to  him  by  the  unfortunate 
ClajTton.  —  It  contained  a  clear,  though 
concise,  account  of  every  thing  that  had 
come  to  his  knowledge  relative  to  Matil- 
da ;  which,  together  with  other  circum* 
stances  that  he  was  unacquainted  with, 
will  be  found  in  the  next  chapter. 

Before  they  retired  to  rest.  Sir  Charles, 
at  the  request  of  Henry,  sent  for  Mrs. 
Wilson:  and,  after  relating  what  had 
occurred,  he  gladdened  her  with  the 
intelligence  that  he  was,  the  very  next 
day,  going  in  pursuit  of  his  lady. 

Great,  indeed,  and  garrulous,  was  the 

joy  of  the  good  old  nurse:  and  much 

,  did  she  pique  herself  on  her  own  supericH* 

.  discernment,  which  had,  she  said— while 

odiers  were  deceived  by  her  msmivating 

^^y^.«9>^.^ways  led  her  to  thiqk  that  Miss 

Claytop^  was  no  better  than  she  should 

18 
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be.  Then,  after  touching  again  on  those 
nursery  anecdotes  which  she  had  so  often 
repeated  to  Henryt  she  sajid^  as  she  arose 
to  quit  the  room  -^ 

"  Well!  I  can't  but  think,  how  de- 
lighted mydear  lady  will  be,  when  shesees 
jour  face,  Mr.  Henry«  and  hears  that  it 
was  you  who  found  out  that  wicked 
woman  who  took  away  her  character. 
Oh !  it  was  a  cruel  thing!  But  God  AL 
mighty's  all  sufficient :  and  he's  sure  to 
pimish  the  wicked  at  last  But,  dear 
me!  dear  me!  that  she  should  poison 
her  own  brother !  —  I  declare*  I  tremble 
all  over  like  an  a^pin  leaf:,  ajnd  my  hair 
rises  up  on  my  head,  as  it  were,  when  J 
think  of  it.  Aye!  sure  enough  — as 
King  SoloQ^pn,  the  wisest  of  men,  said*— • 
«  There's  no  wickedness  like  the  wicked- 
ness of  a  woj;nan." 

"  Hush !  hush  I  my  dear  Mrs.  Wil- 
son,"  said  Hepry  wjlth  a  smile.  "  I 
.must  not  Bu^er  you  to  libel  your  whole 
sex,  because  King  Solomon,  in  a  mon^ent 
of  disappointment  or  irritation,  choae  tp 
.fipeak  thus  harshly  of  Heaven's  fairest 
wrork." 

I  6 
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'<  Fairest!  Lord, 'ISirirm  sore  Mias 
Oayton  is  ifdt  fair.  But,  ftay  be,  «he 
was  paiQted»  whdti  yeu  saw  her.  *^  But, 
good  night,  Siri''  (imtts^ying  to  Sir 
Charles)  «*Oh !  how  I  long  to  see  you  and 
my  dear  lady  together  aglmi !  I  dare  ssk^ 
I  sha'n't  sleep  a  win^  this'  bleffsed  night 
^^  Pm  in  such  a  -twitter,  as  it  w<ie. 
And,  some  how  or  ot^er  —  I  can't  tdl 
"why  —  1  could  not  get  tty  natteral  rest 
last  n^t,  but  kept  tossing  from  side  to 
side,  and  dreaming  and  waldng,  and 
waking  and  dreaming  again.  I^kne  w,  as 
sure  as  could  be,  that  something  would 
come  of  it:  for  I  always  was  such  a 
fatal  dreamer*^ 

^«  WeU!  Mrs.  Wilson  ^  said  Sir 
Charles -^  whose  thoughts  had  flown  to 
Matilda— •«  we  will  w*w  bid  you  good 
night.  For,  to-morrow,  we  must  rise 
•with  the  sun." 

"Good  night,  Sirr  she  replied. 
"  But  I  dare  say  you  woVt  deep  raueh : 
fw,  to  my  thififcing,  joy  keeps  <Me  awrire 
sometimes,  as  much  as  wtt&N.*^ 

«^  Itis  now  so  Icmg.  sin^  I  iiave*been 
familiar  with  joy,''  remarked  Sir  Charles 
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(looking  at  Hsnrf)  <«  that  1  can  scarcely 
remember  its  effeeta/' 

^Oh!  my  drar  iatlier!  Joy^  I  hapef 
will  soon  be  yours/' 

«Aye  — that  it  will/'  said  Mrs.  Wil- 
son.  ^'  I  knew  some  good  was  going  to 
happen.  For  it  was  only  last  week,  that 
I  dreamed  I  nw  Sir  Charles,  and  my 
iady»  and  you,  and  Miss  Trueworth, 
all  sitting  in  this  very  room,  and  seeming 
so  happy  and  so '  comfortable  together. 
And  I  thought  that  Sir  Charles  4x)ok 
Miss  Trueworth's  hand,  and  put  it  into 
yours:  and  I  was  so  overjoyed,  that  I 
woke  myself  with  talking  about  it.  And 
then  X  laidf  and  ccmnted  l^e  clock  for 
hours,  as  I  could  not  get  to  sleep  again, 
for  thinking— ^ realise,  when  I  dream  any 
thing  petkkler,  Vm  always  sure  that 
something  will  co»eof  it  sooner,  or  kter : 
for  I'm  such  z.  fatal  dreamer  J^ 

^  Upon  my  word,  Mrs.  Wilson,'^  said 
Sir^  Charles,  with  a  sniUe  -—  <<  I  begin  Ib 
Bttspect  that  yiHirdmams  are  prophetic, 
fiat,  good  nij^t!  And  may  all  ymvt 
pleasant  dreaois  be  revised !'' 

«  Good. night,    Sir.^'    she    replied^ 
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closing  the  door  with  ait^air  of  reluc- 
tance :  while  Henry  —  who  had  been 
much  struck  with  his  father's  last  words 
—  said  — 

<*  My  good  nurse  has,  without  being 
aware  of  it^  touched  on  a  chord  that 
vibrates  to  my  heart'* 

"  I  understand  you,  my  dear  Heniy," 
replied  Sir  Charles— «*  1  can  enter  into 
your  feelings  —  I  can  pity  them:  and, 
ere  long,  I  may  do  more*  But,  at  present, 
endeavour  to  rest  satisfied  in  my  affec- 
tion and  solicitude  for  your  happiness. 
And  now,  good  night !" 

<«  Good  night,  my  dear  father !  Oh ! 
you  have  given  me  a  glimpse  of  Elysium : 
and  imagination  has  already  made  up  the 
rest «-  Good  night !  again,  good  night !" 

They  then  separated :  and,  in  .  the 
morning,  as  soon  as  they  had  breakfasted, 
they  went,  though  reluctantly,  to  Union 
Hall:  and,  oa reaching  it,  they  learned 
'—that,  the  evidence  of  the  physician 
and  the  servant  having  left  no  doubt  on 
the  mind  of  the  magistrate  —  Isabella 
had  been  fully  committed,  to  take  her 
irial  for  the  murder  of  her  brother. 
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Sir  Charles  and  Henry  —  who  were 
much  pleased  to  be  exempted  from  the 
pain  of  seeing  the  wretched  woman  again 

—  now  hastened  back  to  their  own 
house.  And  Henry,  after  writing  those 
hasty  lines  — which  the  reader  will  re- 
collect  were  given  to  Emma  on  the  day 
before  her  departure  from  the  Metropolis 

—  gave  the  letter  to  Mrs.  Wilson,  who 
could  talk  of  nothing  but  her  fatal 
dreams,  and  her  dear  lady :  —  and  then, 
with  a  heart  fraught  with  love  and  hope, 
he  set  off  with  his  father,  to  endeavour 
to  trace  the  retreat  of  the  injured  and 
long  secluded  Matilda, 
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CHAP.  LV. 

THE  MYSTERT   UNRAVBLLED. 

So  much  has,  in  the  first  volume  of  tiiis 
mirratiye,  been  said  of  the  character  and 
intentions  T)f  Miss  Clayton,  tiiat  it  is  now 
only  necessary  to  state,  as  briefly  as  pos- 
dble,  by  iirhat  means  that  unprincipled 
inroman  contrived  to  excite  in  the  mind 
of  Sir  Charles  those  suspicions  \^hidi 
were,  at  length,  converted  into  a  belief 
that  Matilda  had  really  conceived  a  cri- 
minal passion  for  Colonel  AUwin. 

When  Isabella,  after  the  death  of  her 
father,  followed  Sir  Charles  and  his  lady 
to  the  Metropolis,  she  came  resolved  to 
leave  nothing  un-essayed  to  ruin  Matilda 
in  the  opinion  of  her  husband.  And, 
unfortunately,  the  unguarded  and  irn* 
prudait  conduct  of  that  lady  soon  ex. 
cited  in  the  breast  of  that  unfeeling 
woman  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  ulti* 
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matefy  succeeding  in  her  diabolical  pur* 
pose. 

That  love  of  general  admiration^  which 
led  Lady  Stanly  to  mingle  too  much  in 
fashionable  company  and  fashionable 
pleasures,  soon  awakened  painful  feel- 
ings in  the  mind  of  Sir  Charles.  «^  He 
ioved  his  lady  —  tenderly,  ardently,  pi»« 
^onately  loved  her :  and  that  very  love 
tended,  in  a  considerable  d^ee,  to 
render  him  less  agreeable  in  the  ey^  of 
its  object:  for,  the  dtiwppointment  and 
chagrin,  which  he  felt  on  perceiving  that 
-the  society  of  fiuhionaUe  triAers  and  de- 
signing libertines  was  too  often  preferred 
to  his  own— ^pressed  cm  his  spirits,  and 
imparted  a  degree  of  seriousness  and  re* 
serve  to  his  mann^v  and  conversation, 
whidi  formed  a  striking  and  unpleasing 
contrast  to  the  gay  air  and  sprightly  sal- 
Jies  of  the  insidious  ^flatterers  who,  on  all 
occasions,  strove  to  obtain  a  smile  from 
the  fascinating  and  unthinkhig  Matilda. 
*--  Wherever  she  appeared,  her  wit,  her 
beauty,  her  vivacity,  seemed  to  make  all 
hearts  her  own  :  and  she,  who  in  public 
was  extolled  as  an  angel,  «oon  began  to 
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doubt  the  real  affection  of  the  man  whtf 
only  professed  to  love  her  as  a  womazL 
And|  when  at  length  Sir  Charles,  thou^ 
in  the  gentlest  terms^  ventured  to  faint 
his  regret  at  her  increasing  love  of  dissi- 
pation, and  to  complain  of  the  disregard 
which  she  evinced  for  his  happiness  — 
^he  listened  to  him  with  evident  impa- 
tience, and  replied  with  an  air  of  levity, 
that  wounded  him  to  the  soul. 

Colonel  AUwin— -the  heartless,  the 
insinuating  Colonel  AUwin— ^soon  dis- 
covered the  alteration  in  the  manners  of 
Sir  Charles  j  and  was  not  slow  in  endes^ 
vouring  to  supplant  him  in  the  afiectiw 
of  his  lady.  And  as,  under  pretence  of 
paying  his  addresses  to  Miss  Clayton,  he 
had  obtained  a  footing  of  intimacy  in 
the  family,  he  sought  every  opportunity 
to  win  upon  the  ingenuous  and  unsu- 
specting nature  of  the  really  amiable,  but 
mistaken  and  imprudent  Matilda. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  affairs,  when 
the  sudden  indisposition  of  Henry  (who 
was  then  about  six  months  old)  awa- 
kened in  the  mind  of  Matilda  all  that 
maternal  affection  and  soUcitude,  which 
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a  life  of  dissipation  and  pleasure  had 
lulled  to  sleep :  and  Sir  Charles,  when 
he  beheld  her  watching  over  the  couch 
of  their  child— evinced,  in  every  word 
and  look,  that  warm  and  animated  re- 
gard,  which  had,  during  the  first  months 
of  their  union,  so  particularly  distin- 
guished his  behaviour. 

The  envious  Isabella  sickened  at  the 
sight  — -  She  had  hoped  that  Sir  Charles's 
love  for  Matilda  would  by  degrees  have 
been  entirely  destroyed  :  and  she  deeply 
regretted  an  occurrence,  which,  by  tend* 
ing  to  show  her  character  in  a  more 
favorable  point  of  view,  had  revived 
every  tender  sentiment,  and  banished 
from  his  mind  all  those  indignant  feel- 
ings which  her  former  conduct  had  ex* 
cited. 

To  separate  them,  therefore,  at  this 
juncture,  and  to  render  that  separation 
subservient  to  her  cruel  designs,  was  her 
determination  :  and  her  imagination  soon 
suggested  a  scheme,  which  — with  the 
assistance  of  her  woman,  Mary  Palmer— 
she  soon  reduced  to  practice. 

As  the  time  for  the  masquerade  ap- 
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proached — Mary  — who  could  wrke  n 
good  hand — 'foiled  a  letter,  that  Isa- 
bella  dictatedi  and  which  (the  reader 
will  remember)  was  brought  to  Sr 
Charles  by  the  post 

This  letter  —  which  Maiy  herself  took 
to  a  country  town  near  the  residence  of 
Mr.  Harley  — at  whose  reqdest  it  was 
^aid  to  ha¥e  been  written^— ^induced  Sir 
Charles  to  set  off  without  delay  totbe 
house  of  that  gentleman :  And  shmtiy 
after  his  departure,  Isabella — under  pfe* 
tence  of  going  to  inquire  after  the  pio- 
gress  of  the  workmen  who  were  employed 
in  repairing  her  house — hastened  to 
that  of  the  Marchioness  of  Rosemont,  to 
whom  she  pathetically  kmeuted  the  coo- 
finement  and  anxiety,  which  had  (she 
declared)  already  banished  the  reses 
from  the  cheeks  of  her  sweet  ftiend, 
Lady  Stanly,  who  had  (she  sdd)  pro* 
mised  SirCSiarles  to  sedude  hersdftUi 
his  return.  And,  xthen  her  Ladyslap 
expressed  lier  regret  that  she  should  not, 
on  that  account,  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  Matilda  at  her  masquerade,  Isa* 
beHa  remarked  that  it  would  really  be 
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an  act  of  kindness,  if  the  Marchioness 
would  call,  and  endeavour  to  talk  her 
out  of  a  resolution,  which  was  no  longer 
necessary  to  the  health  of  the  child  -* 
but  might,  if  persevered  in,  be  highly 
prgudicial  to  her  own. 

The  Marchioness  —  who  had  a  sincere 
regard  fox*  Lady  Stanly,  and  had  not  the 
slightest  suspicion  of  insincerity  on  the 
part  of  Miss  Clayton  —  readily  promised 
that  she  would  call  in  the  evening,  and 
endeavour  to  prevail  upon  Matilda  to 
come  out  with  her. 

When  Lady  Stanly  yielded  to  the  so- 
licitations  of  the  Marchioness,  and  con- 
sented to  go  to  the  masquerade,  Isabella 
said»  in  the  presence  of  Colonel  Allwin, 
that  she  would  accompany  hen  — This 
(she  knew)  would  affi)rd  the  Colonel  an 
excuse  for  calling  for  them.  But  she 
had  predetermined  to  stay  at  home,  as 
she  hoped  that  Lady  Stanly^s^  going  to 
the  masquerade  with  the  Colonel,  and 
him  alone,  might  at  length  excite  suspi- 
cion in  the  miAd  of  Sir  Charles,  who  (she 
concluded)  when  he  discovered  that  Mr. 
Harley  was  not  really  ill,  would  hasten 
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back  to  London  with  the  utmost  expe- 
dition. 

Tlie  return  of  Sir  Charles,  and  the  art- 
ful conduct  of  Isabella  on  that  occasion, 
have  already  been  minutely  described. 
But  how  great  was  the  surprise  and  vexa- 
tion of  that  wicked  woman,  when  she 
learned  that  Matilda  had,  in  consequence 
of  what  occurred  at  the  masquerade,  con- 
sented to  withdraw  herself  from  the  gay 
scenes  of  the  Metropolis,  and  go  with  her 
husband  into  Kent!  She  now  disco- 
vered, to  her  extreme  disappointment 
and  mortification,  that  the  very  scheme, 
which  she  had  planned  to  lessen  Matilda 
in  the  estimation  of  Sir  Charles,  had 
tended  to  display  her  really  virtuous  dis- 
position in  the  most  advantageous  point 
of  view. —  Still,  though  foiled  in  this 
attempt,  she  resolved  to  persevere.  And, 
although,  when  she  followed  Sir  Charles 
and  his  Lady  into  Kent,  she  had  not  en- 
tirely determined  what  course  to  pursue 
—  her  brain,  fertile  in  invention,  soon 
suggested  a  plan,  which  ultimately  suc- 
ceeded but  too  well. 

Candid  and  unsuspicious  herself,  Ma- 
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tilda  had  ever  confided  to  this  artful 
womati  every  thought  and  feeling  of  her 
heart*  And^  when  she  related  what  had 
occurred  at  the  masquerade,  she  ex- 
pressed so  much  indignation  at  the  con- 
duct  of  Colonel  AUwin,  that  Isabella  — 
convinced  there  was  no  hope  of  leading 
her  to  the  commission  of  crime  —  deter- 
mined to  give  to  her  conduct  all  the 
appearance  of  it 

To  bring  Colonel  Allwin  into  Kent, 
was  her  first  resolution:  and,  to  that 
end,  she  wrote,  in  Lady  Stanly's  name, 
that  letter  which  has  been  already  giveo 
to  the  reader.  And  then,  having  re- 
quested Matilda  to  lend  her  a  brooch  of 
hers,  which  she  said  she  wished  to  send 
to  her  jeweller  —  she  contrived  —  while 
that  lady  was  taking  it  from  the  drawer 
—to  steal  her  portrait,  which  she  in- 
closed in  a  parcel  with  the  letter,  and 
sent  by  the  coach  to  the  Colonel. 

After  having  been  so  indignantly  re- 
pulsed at  the  masquerade — that  gentle- 
man, when  he  received  the  parcel,  dis- 
trusted for  a^  moment  the  evidence  of  his 
senses.    But  the  miniature  could  not  be 
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mistaken ;  and  --«*  elate  with  the  hope  of 
obtaining  the  lovely  original  -^  he  hasir 
ened  into  Kent,  and^  on  his  arrival, 
wrote  to  Matilda,  and  eiUxeated  an  int^- 
view. 

This  letter  the  Colonel  gave  to  his 
servant,  with  im  order  to  lurk  about  the 
house,  until  he  could  get  an  opportunitf 
to  put  it  into  the  hands  of  Ladj  StanljF 
herself. 

Mary  Palmer  -^  who  was  ein|4oyed  bj 
Isabella  to  look  out  for  the  arrival  of  the 
Colonel  —  soon  discovered  his  man  lark- 
ing about  the  grounds,  and  inquired 
what  had  brought  him  into  Kent 

"  My  master  brought  me,"  he  refdied. 

"Hum!**  said  Mary  —  *<  Short  and 
pithy !  But  suppose  I  was  to  tell  you 
what  brought  your  master''  .... 

"  You  need  not  tell  me.  —  I  know/' 

•*  And  so  do  I.  —  It  was  love." 

The  man  stared :  and  Mary  then  in« 
formed  him  that  she  was  in  the  confi- 
dence of  Lady  Stanly,  and  had  beesk 
commissipned  to  watch  for  him,  and  ask, 
if  he  had  not  a  letter  for  that  lady. 

"  A  letter  ?"  repeated    the    man  — 
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"  From  whom  does  she  expect  a  let- 
ter?'' 

<<  Pshaw!  nonsense!''  exclaimed  Mary. 
—  "I  tell  you,  I  know  all  about  it  — 
I  carried  a  parcel  to  the  coach  for  your 
master  the  other  day :  and  I  know  what 
was  in  it,  too.  — »  So,  come,  give  me  the 
letter ;  and  I'll  bring  you  an  answer  by 
and  by." 

The  man  could  no  longer  doubt.  He 
gave  Mary  his  master's  letter ;  and  Mary 
hastened  with  it  to  her  mistress. 

Isabella  read  it,  and  then  wrote,  in 
Lady  Stanly's  name,  to  say  that  she 
would  meet  the  Colonel  in  the  plantation, 
at  any  hour  the  next  evening,  that  he 
would  appoint  —  adding,  however,  that 
it  had  better  not  be  too  early,  lest  they 
should  be  observed. 

Mary  carried  this  to  the  servant,  who 
soon  returned  with  the  Colonel's  reply  — 
in  which  he  said  that;  he  would  wait  for 
Lady  Stanly  in  the  plantation  the  next 
evening  at  six  o'clock  —  and  entreated 
that  she  w6uld  say  whether  that  hour 
would  be  convenient. 

So  far,  (as  Isabella  thought)  all  went 

VOL.  ui.  K 
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well :  aiKi  she  now  had  lecourse  to  an- 
other expedient,  to  mduce  Lady  Stanlj 
to  go  to  the  summer-house. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  Sir  Charles 
«—  on  missing  his  Lady's  portrait,  which 
it  was  suspected  had  beai  stcAen  by  a  fe* 
male  servant -»- had  oifered  fifty  pounds 
for  the  apprehension  of  the  supposed 
thief :  and  Isabella  availed  herself  of  tfak 
circumstance,  to  draw  Lady  Stanly  into 
the  snare,  which  she  had  spread  for  her 
destruction. 

The  next  day,  she  brought  a  l^ter 
to  Matilda,  which,  she  told  her,  had 
been  given  to  l|er  woman  by  a  poor  man, 
who  said  he  would  wait  for  an  answer. 
It  was  directed  ^«to  Ladee  Stanlee,'*  and 
ran  as  follows— 

^  Onnered  Madhum,  mi  ladee, 
'<  it  is  with  grate  fear  and  trimUai^  r 
'^  rite  to  your  fadeeshepe  kopemg  your 
<<  Jadeeshepe  wil  take  pitee  upon  me  fiir  I 
f<  ham  quite  distress  and  fmserbti  by 
<<  means  of  my ^fiUhur  what  has  iene  host 
<<  of  work  this  manee  long  months  and 
j^<  has  nobode  to  give  himmtfunk^cefl 
**  me  0  mi  Ladee  Aake  pitee  upon  me  for 
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**  if  I  skude  be  tooked  up  I  $hal  be  anged 
"  cattse  I  piked  a  lock  to  git  bat  your 
*^  pikchur  the  tiwA  I  mV  give  bak  to  you 
**  ^1  hdee  if  you  will  dmend  to  ine^f  me 
^'  in  the  M0ier  ause  this  hevening  at  six 
«  c/oit  and  then  my  ladee  i  ml  tel  you 
<<  somethink  what  you  bought  to  know 
<<  habout  your  hawnself  and  habout  tibe 
*•  pikchur 

^*  Pray  pray  mi  Zot^ii^e  6foft/(^  fe/  ^i^  Charles 
"  for  if  he  was  to  proskute  me  wwe  sure 
"  it  wt/de  be  the  deth  of  my  ipomfaffiur 
<<  w^/  is  quite  a  Ao/tf  man  so  pray  my 
^  ladee  donte  say  notlmk  habout  it  Aon^ 

^'  czim    I  ham  mi  ladee 

**  Your  umbel  sturvant  til  deth 

"  Martha  Down/' 

After  spelling  through  this  scrawl  as 
well  as  die  could,  Matilda  gave  it  to 
Isabella,  who,  when  she  had  pretended 
toj^ad  it,  exclaimed --^ 

"Poor  wretch!  I  pity  her  — and  I 
suppose  you'll  go  ?" 

"I  will,"  replied  Matilda  — "But 
give  me  that  letter." 
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"  Had  you  not  better  burn  it  ?"  said 
Isabella. 

*'  No  —  I  wo*n*t  bum  it,"  she  replied* 
(taking  it  from  Miss  Clayton,  and  put- 
ting it  into  a  drawer)  for,  perhaps,  when 
all  is  over,  I  may  show  it  to  Sir  Chaite. 
I  know  he  wo'n^t  prosecute  the  poor  giri: 
and  I  don't  muQh  like  keeping  secrets 
from  my  husband.  But  I'll  write  to  tell 
her  I'll  go.  ~  llie  man  is  waiting,  I  un- 
derstand." 

"  He  is,"  replied  Isabella. 

Matilda  then  wrote  the  short  note, 
which  Sir  Charles  afterward  picked  up 
in  the  summer-house  :  and,  as  she  under- 
stood that  the  man  who  brought  it  was 
Martha's  fathier,  she  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  direct  it. 

**  I'll  give  it  to  the  poor  man  myself," 
said  Isabella,  taking  the  note  from  the 
unsuspecting  Matilda.  And,  on  quitting 
her,  she  hastened  with  it  to  her  own 
apartment ;  when,  having  ascertained 
that  it  was  worded  to  her  wish,  she 
inclosed  it  in  a  cover^  and  directed  it  to 
Colonel  AUwin,  whose  servant  was  wait- 
pg  without. 
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At  the  appointed  hour  of  six,  Matilda 
—  delighted  with  the  hope  of  recover- 
ing the  miniature  r- and  totally  unsu- 
spicious of  design  or  danger  —  repaired 
to  the  summer-house ;  and,  as  she  entered 
it,  the  Colonel  —  who  had  arrived  before 
her— ^rushed  forward,  and  caught  her 
in  his  arms. 

"  Colonel  Allwin !  Merciful  Heaven !? 
exclaimed  Matilda.  «  What  brings  you 
here?  Unhand  me,  Sir!  What  mean 
you  by  this  fi'eedom  ?** 

**  Is  it  possible  that  Lady  Stanly  can 
ask  what  I  mean  ?  Afler  receiving  this 
precious  gift,**  (displaying  her  portrait) 
^<  could  I  doubt  that  my  presence  would 
be  welcome  to  the  lovely  giver  ?  Come, 
then,  my  angel!  dismiss  this  foolish 
coyness  —  and'* .... 

Matilda  screamed  —  and,  pushing  him 
from  her  with  the  utmost  violence,  she 
demanded,  **  Whence  did  you  obtain 
that  portrait  ?   Tell  me  this  moment.'* 

"  Really,  Lady  Stanly,'*  he  replied  — 
"  this  is  ridiculous.  —  You  must  know 
that  you  sent  it  to  me  yourself." 

"  /  send    it   to   you  ?    Good  God ! 
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Who  told  you  so?  —  Oh!  I  see  I  am 
betrayed  -^  and,  if  Sir  Charles'' .  •  • . 

"  Talk  not  of  Sir  Charles,*'  he  ex- 
claimed,  getting  between  her  and  the 
door.  —  *«  You  know  you  told  me  that 
he  was  confined,  and  would  not  inter- 
rupt us.** 

<<  I  tell  you  he  was  confined  ?  Good 
Heaven !  what  can  you  mean  ?** 

««  This  note,**  said  the  Colonel  —  who 
now  began  to  suspect  that  there  must 
have  been  some  mistake^  *' this  note 
will  speak  for  me.  Look  at  it — and 
tell  me,  did  you  not  write  it  to  me  this 
very  day  ?** 

Matilda  took  the  note ;  and,  on  per- 
ceiving it  to  be  that  which  she  had  (as 
she  thought)  written  to  Martha  Down, 
she  exclaimed  —  ^  I  did  write  this  letter 
^But** 

Away  with  "  Buts  !**  sdd  the  Colonel^ 
as  —  emboldened  by  this  conlfession  — 
he  again  caught  her  in  his  arms,  and 
kissed  her  with  the  utmost  freedom. — 
*<  Did  you  not,  in  that  note,  bid  me  hope 
for  happiness  ?  and  shall  we  waste  such 
precious  moments  ?  No !  no !   that  must 
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not  be  1  Kindest,  loveliest  creature !  my 
life  wUi  be  too  short  to  prove  my  grati- 
tude.'* 

These  last  words  caught  the  ear  of 
Sir  Chariesy  wfao^  at  that  moment— 
frantic  with  rage,  and  holding  in  his 
hands  the  instruments  of  vengeance — 
entered  the  sommerUiousa,  and  found 
Matilda  in  the  arms  o£  the  ColoneL 

What  ensued,  has  been  fully  detailed. 
But,  even  in  that  moment  of  horror,. 
Lady  Stanly  did  not  suspect  Isabella* 
She  imagined  that  the  Colonel  had 
bribed  Martha  Down  to  steal  her  por* 
trait,  and  afterward  to  write  the  letter, 
which  had  decoyed  her  to  the  summer* 
house.  Bat  the  behaviour  of  Isabella, 
when  she  entreated  her  to  fetch  that 
letter,  opened  her  eyes  to  the  real  cha- 
racter of  that  treacherous  wom^ :  and, 
when,  after  her  return  to  the  house,  she 
discovered  that  the  letter  had  been  taken 
from  the  drawer  to  which  she  bad  con- 
signed it,  she  saw  at  once  by  whom  she 
had  been  betrayed  —  and  was  convinced 
that  all  hope  of  proving  her  innocence 
was  at  an  end. 
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After  quitting  the  summer-housey  & 
Charles  —  accompanied  by  the  nurse  and 
his  infant  son  —  was  soon  on  the  road 
to  London :  and  the  unfeeling  Isabella 

—  after  getting  possession  of  the  letter 
which  she  had  herself  written  to  the 
Colonel  when  she  sent  him  the  portrait 

—  abandoned,  without  one  feeling  of 
pity  or  remorse,  the  lovely  and  unfor- 
tunate Matilda-— and  hastened  to  the 
Metropolis,  with  the  hope  of  discovering 
the  destination  of  Sir  Charles* 

But,  though  this  fiend  had  succeeded 
in  her  attempts  to  blast  the  diaracter 
and  destroy  tiie  happiness  of  Matilda— 
her  own  feelings  were  by  no  means 
enviable.  —  She  was  soon  convinced  that 
Sir  Charles  would  never  sue  for  a  divorce : 
and,  thus  the  hope  —  which,  in  despite 
of  reason,  she  had  encouraged,  of  ulti- 
mately becoming  Lady  Stanly-^  perished 
at  once.  And,  though  she  derived 
internal  satisfaction  from  the  conviction 
that  Matilda  must  be  wretched  —  the 
dread  of  detection  and  exposure  de- 
tracted even  from  that  fiend-like  grati- 
fication. 
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But|  when  her  ci-devant  waiting- 
woman,  Mary  Palmer,  suddenly  deter- 
mined to  seek  advancement  in  that 
country  where  ladies,  who  have  beauty 
to  dispose  of,  sometimes  sell  it  at  a  high 
price  —  Isabella  considered  that  all  dread 
of  discovery  was  at  an  end.  And,  as 
her  hatred  to  Matilda  was  still  unabated, 
she  exulted  in  the  hope  that  she  would 
never  be  restored  to  the  confidence  of 
her  husband. 

But  great  indeed  was  her  conster- 
nation and  dismay,  when,  in  the  course 
of  years,  she  heard  that  her  guilty  con- 
fidante  was  become  the  wife  of  her 
brother  — -  and  learned  that  he  had  been 
made  acquainted  with  all  her  nefarious 
proceedings  —  and  could,  whenever  he 
pleased,  declare  to  the  world  the  base- 
ness and  treachery  of  her  conduct,  and 
the  innocence  of  the  injured  Matilda. 

To  bribe  that  brother,  was  now  her 
only  expedient :  and  the  exorbitant  de- 
mands with  which  she  had  been  obliged 
to  comply,  had  compelled  her  to  part 
with  all  her  ready  money :  and,  as  time 
rolled  on,  she  had  every  reason  to  dread 
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that  a  few  years  would  reduce  her  to 
actual  distress.  To  extricate  herself 
from  this  worse  than  Egyptian  bondage, 
was  impossible :  and  she  was  therefiire 
compelled  to  endure  the  just  punish^ 
tnent  of  her  crimes.  But  «^  while  tor^ 
tured  by  the  dread  of  poverty  on  one 
hand,  and  of  exposure  on  the  other  — 
the  sudden  appearance  of  Henry  Stanly 
made  her  determine  on  taking  some 
decisive  step :  and  she  hastebed  to  Eng» 
land,  with  the  feeble  hope  cf  inducing 
her  brother  to  enter  into  some  agree* 
ment,  which  might  in  future  render  her 
more  secure. 

The  irritating  language  and  insulting 
behaviour  of  Clayton  in  their  first  in* 
terview,  roused  every  malignant  and 
vindictive  passion  of  her  soid.  Yet«i*- 
wicked  and  revengeful  as  she  was  — ^  she 
would  not  have  ventured  on  the  crsaie 
of  murder^  if  she  could  have  insured  his 
silence  by  any  reasonable  concesaons. 
But  Clayton  was  a  selfish  profligate,  void 
of  principle  and  feeling.  He  had  lived 
the  slave  of  degrading  passions:  and 
the  meanness  and  rapacity,  which  had 
18 
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ever  marked  bis  conduct,  ultimately  cost 
him  his  life. 

The  packet  —  whicli,  in  his  dying 
moments,  this  wretched ,  man  put  into 
the  hands  of  Sir  Charles --« contained 
the  letter  which  Matilda  had  called  upon 
Isabella  to  produce  in  her  justification* 
That  letter,  in  the  hurry  of  following 
Sir  Charles  to  the  summer-house»  had, 
for  the  moment,  ^scaped  tlie  recollection 
of  Miss  Clayton.  But,  when  Matilda 
entreated  her  to  fetch  it,  th$  wretch  ^-^ 
after  denying  all  knowledge  of  it — ^^left 
her  victim  in  a  state  of  insensibility  on 
the  ground,  and  hastened  back  to  the 
house,  with  the  determination  of  instantly 
destroying  the  important  document. 

The  sjervants  followod  h«r,  bearing 
the  Colonel:  And«-^imxioas  at  that 
moment  to  get  possession  of  the  jirst 
letter  that  she  had  written  to  him  in 
Matilda's  naoie  —  and  wbich  she  thought 
it  probable  he  might  have  about  his 
person— -she  told  Mary  where  to  find 
that  which  had  been  fabricMed  for  the 
purpose  of  decoying  Matilda  to  the 
K  6 
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summer-house  and  desired  her  to  bum 
it  immediately. 

This  Mary  promised  to  do.  But  Mary 
was  as  artful  as  her  mistress,  and  never 
scrupled  to  forfeit  her  word,  when  she 
contemplated  any  advantage  present  <^ 
future.  And  she  therefore  took  the 
letter  from  the  drawer,  and  put  it  ^  not 
into  the  fire,  but  into  her  own  trunk, 
where  she  preserved  it  as  carefully  as 
she  would  have  done  a  bank-note — as 
she  knew,  that,  like  that,  it  could,  when- 
ever she  pleased,  be  converted  into 
gold. 

When  Clayton  drew  up  the  account 
which  he  delivered  to  Sir  Charles,  hs 
only  intention  was  to  turn  it  to  his  own 
advantage.  !For  he  knew,  that,  if  Isabelli 
should  at  length  refbse  to  comply  with 
his  demands,  he  should  be  able  to  sell  at 
a  good  price  that  secret  which  it  would 
then  be  no  longer  profitable  to  keep. 

But  there  was  an  eye  that  marked 
him  — *  And,  after  a  lapse  of  more  than 
twenty  years,  the  innocence  of  the  in* 
jured  and  long-deserted  Matilda  .was 
made  manifest,    at  the  moment  when 
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Isabella  hoped  she  had  taken  an  eflfectual 
method  to  conceal  it  for-ever.  And  the 
profligate  Clayton,  in  the  agonies  of 
death,  rejoiced  that  he  had  the  power  to 
make  some  atonement  for  his  crimes,  by 
doing  an  act  of  justice  to  an  amiable 
woman,  whose  hard  and  unmerited  fate 
he  —  even  he  —  had  at  times  thought  of 
with  pity. 

After  poisoning  her  brother  —  and  (as 
she  hoped)  his  wife  —  Isabella  (who  had 
ordered  a  chaise  to  wait  for  \ier  at  an 
inn  in  the  Borough,  in  which  she  in« 
tended  to  go  immediately  to  Dover) 
hastened  from  the  apartment,  with  the 
hope  of  escaping  from  the  King's  Bench 
unnoticed  and  unsuspected.  But  her 
hour  was  now  at  hand:  and  Henry 
Stanly  —  the  son  of  that  guileless  being, 
whonr  she  had  so  cruelly  betrayed  to 
Worse  than  death  -—was  -  decreed  by 
Heaven  to  arrest  her  in  her  career,  and 
give  her  up  to  that  punishment  which 
she  so  justly  merited. 

When  taken  before  a  magistrate,  she 
preserved  a  sullen  and  haughty  silence  : 
and,  when  thei  evidence  had  been  heard. 
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^e  was  fully  committed  to  stand  her  trial 
for  the  murder. 

So  great  was  the  indignation  of  the 
populace,  that,  as  she  was  taken  from  the 
court,  the  officers  found  it  difficult  to 
conduct  her  in  safety  to  the  coach^itbat 
waited  for  her  at  the  door.  She  heard 
their  shouts  and  exectatioi»,  without 
betraying  any  particular  emotion :  and, 
when  she  was  conveyed  to  Horsemonger 
Lane  gaol,  she  refused  to  take  any  food. 
Toward  night,  however^  she  complained 
of  thirst :  and,  as  she  was  well  supplied 
with  money— that  article  which  can 
procure  indulgence  for  the  worst  ci 
criminals  —  she  was  allowed  to  pay 
handsomely  for  a  glass  of  wine  and 
water. 

When  it  was  brought,  she  seised  the 
glass  with  ei^meas,  and  turned  away 
her  face  as  she  swallowed  its  contents. 
She  then  requested  to  be  left  alone: 
and^  in  the  morning,  when  her  apart- 
ment was  opened,  she  wasibund  stretched 
on  the  floor  — a  swollen  and  disfigured 
corse. 

Aware  of  the  possibility  of  detection 
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—  and  resolved  to  escape  an  ignominious 
death  — she  had  concealed  in  the  hem 
of  her  petticoat  a  portion  of  that  poison 
which  had  put  a  period  to  the  life  of 
her  brother.  The  jury— having  ex- 
amined the  body,  and  heard  the  evidence 
of  the  witnesses  — pronounced  a  verdict 
that  condemned  her  to  be  interred  with 
those  barbarous  and  disgusting  cere* 
monies  which  are  now  so  justly  and 
universally  reprobated :  and  a  stake,  for 
some  time,  marked  the  spot  which  con* 
tained  the  mortal  remains  of  the  vindic^ 
tive  and  remorseless  Isabella. 
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CHAP.  LVI. 

WHERE   IS   SHE? 

On  the  day  after  that  when  Sir  Charles 
and  Henry  quitted  London  for  Devon- 
shire,  Emma  (it  will  be  remembered) 
withdrew  herself  from  the  protection  of 
her  grand-father;  and,  with  no  other 
companion  than  her  woman,  took  her 
seat  in  the  stage  that  was  to  convey  her 
to  Exeter. 

Mr.  Trueworth,  when  informed  of  her 
flighty  was  enraged  beyond  expression; 
and  —  highly  indignant  at  her  ingrati- 
tude and  obstinacy  (as  he  termed  it) — 
resolved  to  give  himself  no  further  con- 
cern about  her.  But»  though  he  endea- 
voured to  conceal  it,  the  disappointment 
of  his  ambitious  hopes  pressed  heavily 
on  his  spirits ;  and,  to  add  to  his  uneasi- 
ness, he — :.on  the  very  day  after  Emma 
had  withdrawn  herself  fttmi  his  house  — 
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received  a  letter  from  Truewortb,  in 
which  he  informed  him  that  he  should 
quit  America  in  a  few  days,  and  might 
probably  be  in  England  sJmost  as  soon 
as  the  letter. 

Meantime  the  fashionable  world,  and 
the  fashionable  papers,  abounded  with  a 
variety  of  reports  and  conjectures  con- 
cerning the  elopement  of  the  beautiful 
heiress.  The  story,  that,  in  the  morn- 
ing, was  gravely  asserted  to  be  founded 
on  fact — was,  in  the  evening,  ^AgraveUf 
declared  to  have  had  no  foundation  at  all. 
And,  in  short,  truth  and  falsehood  were 
so  ingeniously  blended,  that  it  became 
absolutely  impossible  to  separate  the  one 
from  the  other. 

Mr.  Trueworth  —  who  had  the  news- 
paper always  placed  upon  his  breakfast- 
table  —  had  read  those  daily  On^its  with 
the  utmost  impatience.  But,  on  the  fifth 
morning  after  Emma's  departure,  his  eye 
glanced  on  a  statement  which  almost  an- 
nihilated him. 

it  related  to  his  grand-daughter,  and 
ran  thus  — 
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"  It  U  with  grief  of  heart  that  we  give 
**  our  readers  the  following  extract  from 
**  a  letter  which  we  have  this  moment 
"  received  from  a  respectable  correspoo- 
"  dent  in  Exeter  — 

^^  The  inhabitants  of  tiiis  citjr  and  its 
^  vicinity  have  been  thrown  into  the  at- 
<*  most  alarm  by  the  m3rstaiou8  disap^ 
**  pearance  of  a  yonng  lady,  who»  a  few 
«<  da3rs  since,  quitted  the  house  of  her 
*^  grandfather,  who  resides  in  Portman 
*V Square —-and,  accompanied  only  by 
^<  her  maid,  took  a  seat  in  the  Exeter 
**  stage,  with  an  intention  to  visit  a  Mr. 
^<  Askew,  whose  residence  is  dbout  a  mile 
^  from  this  ci^«  -~  The  stage  was  over* 
**  turned :  and,  as  the  passengers  (with 
^*  the  exception  of  this  young  lady)  were 
^'  much  hurt  —  the  coachman  and  guard 
*'— who  had  fortunately  esciq>ed  any 
*^  serious  injury  themselves  •*-  were  ho* 
**  manely  engaged  in  rendering  assistance 
<*  to  the  sufferers.  And  the  young  lady 
**  (after  leaving  her  woman  who  bad  re» 
*'  ceived  a  contusicm  that  rendered  her 
'<  unable  to  walk,  in  the  care  of  a  cot- 
"  tager)  declared  her  determination  to 
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**  walk  to  Exeter,  only  about  a  mile 
<*  distant,  where  she  expected  that  Mr. 
"  Askew's  carriage  would  be  waiting  to 
"  receive  her. 

**  It  was  then  growing  dusk.  But  the 
'«  young  lady  -*-  who  (it  appears)  was 
''  perfectly  acquainted  with  tjie  road,  and 
**  was  anxious  to  obtain  medical  aid  for 
**  her  attendant «—  would  not  be  pre- 
**  vailed  upon  to  consent  to  any  delay; 
**  and,  as  every  person  was  employed  in 
<<  assisting  the  other  passengers,  she  set 
<<  off  unattended. 

"  Mr.  Askew  ^~  who  came  himself*  to 
*<  the  inn  —  waited  there  with  consider- 
<*  able  impatience  for  the  arrival  of  the 
<*  stage.  And,  hearing  at  length  of  the 
<*  accident  that  had  occurred,  he  ordered 
<*  his  coachman  to  drive  him  to  the  place 
«  -I.  and  there  learned,  to  his  inexpres- 
<<  sible  astonishment  and  dismay,  that 
<*  the  young  lady  had  set  off  with  the  in- 
**  tention  of  walking  to  Exeter. 

**  It  is  now  half  past  ten ;  and  no  ti* 
**  dings  of  her  have  yet  been  obtained.  — 
^*  Hand-bills  are  already  posted  up,  offer- 
"  ing  large  rewards  to  any  body  who 
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^*  can  give  any  intelligence  of  her :  but 
"  all  in  vain* 

"  Eleven  o^clock  — *  I  have  heard  this 
**  moment,  that  a  man  has  been  appre* 
*^  hended,  on  whose  person  a  reticule 
^*  has  been  found,  which  the  coachman 
**  remembers  to  have  seen  in  the  hamb 
**of  the  young  lady. — Some  spots  of 
*^  blood  are  perceptible  on  it :  and  the 
**  most  horrible  apprehensions  are  in  con- 
**  sequence  entertained*'* 

As  the  paper,  which  contained  this 
appalling  intelligence,  fell  from  the 
nerveless  hand  of  the  agonised  reader,  a 
loud  knocking  was  heard  at  the  door : 
and,  in  the  next  moment,  the  exclama- 
tion "  Where  is  she  ?  where  is  my 
child  ?''  burst  on  his  startled  ear,  in  the 
well-known  — but,  to  him,  at  this  mo- 
ment, dreadful  -^voice  of  bis  son. 

The  door  flew  open :  and  Trueworth 
—  with  a  countenance  pale  with  horror, 
and  eyes  that  seemed  bursting  from  their 
orbits  —  stood  before  his  aged  and  almost 
senseless  parent,  repeating,  in  a  voice  of 
phrensy,  •*  Where  is  she  ?  where  is  my 
child  r' 
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The  old  gentleman  could  not  speak. 
His  lips  were  open  —  his  eyes  wildly 
glaring :  and^  casting  on  his  son  a  look 
of  unspeakable  anguish,  he  dropped 
senseless  from  his  chair. 

Mrs.  Dawson,  who  was  present,  flew 
to  his  assistance  —  entreating  Trueworth 
at  the  same  moment,  to  tell  her  if  any 
thing  had  happened. 

"  My  child  is  murdered  !*'  he  ex- 
claimed  —  **  Oh !  tell  me,  when —when 
did  she  go  hence  ?** 

A  shriek  of  horror  burst  from  the  lips 
of  Mrs.  Dawson :  and  she  could  not,  for 
a  moment,  tell  him  the  day  that  Emma 
departed.    But,  when  she  did  — 

"  Oh !  then,  it  is  true !  all  true !"  ex. 
claimed  Trueworth,  rushing  from  the 
room.  —  "  Oh !  my  child !  my  darling 
Emma!  I  shall  never  see  thee  more! 
Oh !  never  —  never  —  never !" 

<<  Compose  yourself,''  said  his  servant, 
who  had  followed  him  up  stairs.— 
"Consider,  Sir,  newspaper  intelligence 
is  not  always  true.*' 

*«  Get  me  a  chaise  — 1*11  go  to  Devon- 
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shirethiBtnoni^ent-^Ohl  my  child!  Oh! 
Emma!  Emma!'' 

.  Meantune  the  servant  had  convey^ 
the  eldjBf  Mr.  Trueworth  to  bed,  where 
he  lay  apparently  unqonscious,  and  Jost 
to  recoUectioD  and  feding* 

There  we  iBU8t  leave  him  to  the  care 
of  Mrs.  DfiWBop^  while  we  pursue  the 
distracted  father,  who  rushed  into  the 
street,  exdaiming,  as  he  flew,  <<  G^t  me 
a  chaise !  Take  me  tp  Devonshire !  I 
will  find  her !  die  with  her  I  I  will !  I 
will !" 

**  Take  care  of  that  poor  child,^  said 
Trueworth's  servant  to  the  porter  — 
pointing  to  a  little  boy,  who  stood  trem- 
l>Ung  in  the  hall  —  **  take  care  of  him 
for  <3rod's  sake,  while  I  follow  my 
master.  -^  Copw  this  way.  Sir,"  be  ex- 
claimed,  as  he  ran  after  Truewoftb — 
<<  come  this  way.  Here  is  a  livery-datable ; 
and  here,  perhaps,  we  may  obtain  a 
chaise.'' 

<*  Quick !  quick !"  cried  Trueworth 
— «« I  must  go  —  go  this  moment*  — 
Oh!   my  chij^!   my  murdei^  child! 
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Make  haste!    Let  me  find  her!  —  Ob! 
oh!  oh!** 

A  chaise  was  soon  procured  :  and 
Trueworth  —alive  to  no  other  idea  than 
that  of  seeking  his  daughter--*- entered 
it  in  a  moment,  and  was  soon  on  the 
road  to  Devonshire. 

Trueworth  had,  that  morning,  arrived 
in  the  stage  from  Falmouth,  accompanied 
by  his  deceased  brother's  son-^a  fine 
intelligent  boy,  who  bore  a  striking  re* 
semblance  to  his  father's  family. 

Impatient  to  embrace  his  daughter, 
he,  on  alighting  from  the  stage,  sent  his 
servant  to  call  a  hackney  coach :  and, 
while  he  was  gone,  he  went  into  the 
inn,  and  took  up  a  newspaper. 

But  what  p^n  shall  describe  the  an- 
guish— the  horror  •*-»  that  pervaded  every 
nerve,  and  struck  like  poignards  to  the 
heart  ofthe  agonised  father,  as  he  read 
the  terrific  paragr^h  which  gave  the 
account  of  Emma's  flight,  and  probable 
murder  —  ^*  The  reticule !  —  the  spots  of 
blood  !'^-«- Oh!  there  was  madness  in  the 
thought.  His  eye*sight  fiuled :  th^e  livid 
hoe  ^dea|;fa  overqu'ead  his  countenance : 
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and»  with  a  groan  that  alarmed  eveiy 
one  present,  he  sunk  back  in  his  chain 

The  mistress  of  the  inn  —  a  friendly, 
compassionate  woman— heard  the  groan, 
and  immediately  hastened  to  his  assist- 
ance. She  concluded  he  had  been  seised 
with  some  sudden  indisposition,  and  was 
administering  such  help  as  she  considered 
necessary}  when  the  servant  returned 
with  the  coach,  and  Trueworth,  on  hear- 
ing his  voice,  started  from  his  seat,  ex- 
claiming, as  he  flew  to  the  door  — 

«  Let  me  go !  Don't  stop  me !  Ob ! 
God !  have  mercy  1" 

*«  What's  the  matter.  Sir?*'  said  his 
servant.  ^ 

"  Matter !"  repeated  Trueworth  —  re- 
garding him  with  a  vacant  stare  —  Then, 
as  if  suddenly  recalled  to  a  recoUectkm 
of  hb  misery,  <*  My  child  is  murdered! 
But  let  me  go  this  moment  to  my  father's. 
Perhaps ....  perhaps  " .  •  • . 

"Oh!  my  dear  uncle!"  cried  the 
little  boy,  whose  ear  had  caught  the 
sound  of  murder— "Don't  go  without 
me.  —  Oh !  I'm  so  frightened !" 

Trueworth   was    now  seated  in  the 
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coach.  —  The  servant  lifted  in  the  little 
boy  —  and,  following;  himself,  he  or- 
dered the.  coachman  to  drive  as  fast  as 
possible  to  Portman  Square.  And,  du- 
ring their  ride,  having  leArned  that  his 
master  had  seen  the  account  which  had 
thus  alarmed  him,  in  a  newspaper,  he 
suggested  to  him  the  possibility  that  it 
might  be  erroneous* 

The  fond  father  caught  at  this  hope 
for  a  moment.  But,  on  reaching  Port« 
man  Square,  and  learning  that  Emma 
was  really  gone  into  the  country,  his 
hope  gave  place  to  the  deepest  despair ; 
>and  all  —  aU  that  be  had  ^prehended, 
seemed  to  be  confirmed. 

At  any  other  time,  the  pitiable  con- 
ditioti  of  his  father  would  have  affected 
^nd  alarmed  him.  But,  now,  he  thought 
not  of  him  —  One  only  objqct  occupied 
his  mind  —  his  child  —  his  murdered 
ichild !  —  She,  whoip  he  had  so  lately 
left  in  all  the  bloom  of  youthful  beauty, 
was  now  perhaps  thrown  in  some  ditch,  a 
mangled,  disfigured  corse!  The  thought 
was  maddening !  He  pressed  his  hand 
upon  his  brain  —  he  closed  his  eyes,  as 

VOL.  III.  L 
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if  to  shut  out  an  object  too  horrible  for 
sight.  But  it  rose  before  his  mental 
view.  —He  shuddered  -^  groaned  -^  and 
wrung  his  bands  in  all  the  agony  of  de« 
spair.  His  attendant  strove,  but  in  vaiiit 
to  inspire  him  with  hope.  —  He  refused 
to  listen  to  him  — *  And  so  impatient  was 
he  of  delay,  that,  when  they  reached 
the  first  stage^  it  was  with  tllie  utmost 
difficulty  that  he  could  be  prevailed  upon 
to  submit  to  the  necessity  of  waiting 
while  the  horses  were  changed. 

As  they  were  about  to  depart  after 
that  was  done,  a  man  rode  into  the  ian 
yard,  who  said  he  was  going  express  to 
London  with  a  letter  to  one  Squire  True* 
worth. 

«  Give  it  to  me,*'  exclaimed  True- 
worth  — • "  give  it  to  me.  The  seal !  the 
seal !  oh  !  let  me  look  at  the  seal !" 

The  man  held  up  the  letter. 

<<  It  is  not  black  — 'thank  Heaven,  it 

is  not  black  1"   Maculated  Tniewoith, 

jumping  from  the  chaise  — •  •*  Give  it  to 

•me — ^give  it  to  me,   for  God's  sake! 

Did  it  come  from  Mr.  Askew  ?" 

<<  I  think  that  was  the  name.  Sir.    But 
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I  have  n't  bronght  the  letter  all  the  way : 
and  the  man  i¥ho  gave  it  to  me,  told  me 
to  ride  as  fast  as  I  could  to  Squire  Tru^- 
worth's,  in  Portman  Square*'* 

"  I  am  his  son  —  Only  let  me  look  at 
it ;  and  then  you  may  proceed." 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  do,"  replied 
the  man.  <*May  hap  I  may  get  into 
trouble,  if  I  let  you  break  open  the 
letter." 

"  I'll  give  you  all  the  money  I  have  in 
the  world,"  said  Trueworth,  pulling  out 
a  number  of  sovereigns  —  **  only  let  me 
for  a  moment  look  at  that  letter." 

The  man  alighted  from  his  horse.  His 
eyes  were  rivetted  on  the  gold:  and 
while,  with  the  letter  in  his  hand,  he 
stood  irresolute  —  Trueworth  again  of* 
fered  the  sovereigns.  —  The  attraction 
was  irresistible.  The  man  cauglit  at 
the  gold }  and  Trueworth,  at  the  same 
moment,  snatched  the  letter,  and  tore 
it  open. 

<<Oh  Lord!"  exclaimed  the  man— ^ 
«•  What  shall  I  do  ?  —  But  you  know  I 
did  n't  give  you  the  letter,  after  all." 

Trueworth's  servant  -^  who  stood  near 
L  2 
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—  fixed  his  eyes  upon  his  master.  He 
saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  a  gleam  of  jo^ 
.  irradiate  his ;  covintenance.  But,  in  as 
instant,  it  was  succeeded  by  the  pallid 
hue  of  death  ;  and  he  sunk,  senseless. and 
apparently  lifeless,  to  the  ground. 
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CHAP.  LVII. 

AGONISING    SUSPENSE. 

1  HE  account  of  the  strange  disappear- 
ance of  £mma  had  been  correctly  stated 
in  the  papers  which  met  the  eyes  of 
Trueworth  and  his  father :  and  great  in- 
deed was  the  consternation  and  distress, 
which  it  occasioned  to  Mr.  Askew  and 
his  amiable  family* 

After  hand-biUs  had  been  posted  up 
— »and  every  inquiry  made,  and  every 
measure  adopted,  that  human  wisdom 
could  suggest — Mr.  Askew,  accompanied 
by  Emma's  woman,  returned  to  his  own 
I^i}se,  where  he  resolved  to  sit  up  all 
night,  in  the  hope  that  some  intelligence 
might  reach  them  before  morning. 

Mrs.  Weldon  —  though  bruised,-  and 

unable  to  walk,  as  her  ankle,  which  had 

been    so   recently    sprained,  had. been 

again  injured  by  the  &11  —  could  not  be 

L  S 
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prevailed  upon  to  go  to  bed:  and  the 
whole  &mUy  were  assembled  in  one 
room,  listening  with  breathless  aimety 
to  every  sound  — when,  about  twelve 
o'clock,  the  loud  ringing  of  the  house- 
bell  induced  them  to  rush  to  the  door» 
when  theybebdd  a  number'of  men,  who 
said  they  had  brought  a  person^  whom 
they  had  app(reh«Kled  in  a  public  house, 
and  who  had  witii  him  a  reticule  stained 
with  blooi^  which  was  believed  to  have 
belonged  to  the  youi^  lady. 

ThepcGoner:  was  a*  deeent4odting 
man,  with^an  open  ttonest^xmntanance: 
and,  while  Mrs.  Weldon^  with  streandii^ 
eyes  and  trembling  hands,  was  opawig 
the  blood-stained  reticule— which  she 
immediately  identified  as  the  property  <^ 
Emmn-^fae  sdlemidy  protested  that  he 
never  saw  ike  person  to  whom  it  had 
belonged  — ^-birt  had  found  it  under  a 
hedge. 

In  the  reticule,  among  a  variety  of 
other  things  was*  found  a  purse  con- 
ttiining  twenty  sovereigns,  and  some 
^ver-^a  pocket^beok  with  some  letters 
in  it,  among  which  was  the  last  she  had 
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received  from  Henry  Stanly  — and  a 
cambric  pocket-handkercbiei^  marked 
with  the  initials  E.  T. 

Dreadful  indeed  were  the  apprehen* 
isions  which  the  sight  of  the  reticule 
excited  in  the  minds  of  those  who  were 
interested  in  the  fate  of  Emma  True-* 
worth :  and  Mr.  Askew's  voice  was 
scarcely  audible»  as  he  proceeded  to 
question  the  prisoner,  who  again  solemnly 
protested  his  innocence,  and  s^d,  that 
—  having  been  to  spend  the  evening 
with  some  friends— he  was  crossing  a 
field  on  his  way  towaiPd  his  own  habi- 
tation,  when  he  perceived  something 
glittering  in  the  moon-light:  and,  on 
picking  it  up,  he  was  induced  to  go  into 
the  first  public  house  that  he  came  to, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  its  con* 
tents :  wheiu  as  he  was  about  to  open  itt 
he  was  seised  by  some  men  who  were 
sitting  there -^  and  they  — after  taking 
him  to  the  stage^^ver^  who  immediately 
recognised  the  reticule  —  accused  him 
of  murder,  and  dragged  him  before  His 
Worship. 

^*  If  you  really  found  the  reticule,*' 
h  4 
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said  Mr.  Askew,  ««  Why  did  you  not 
immediately  make  it  known  ?  Did  you 
not  see  the  hand-biUs  T'^ 
•  **  No,  Sir/*  replied  the  man  —  "I  had 
no  occasion  to  go  into  tiie  city:  and  I 
never  heard  of  the-  young  lady's  bang 
missing,  till  I  was  charged  with  having 
murdered  her— Oh  !  that  I  should  have 
lived  to  be  suspected  of*  such  a'  horrid 
crime  !** 

Mr.  Askew  —  who  was  himself  in  the 
commiBsion  bf  the  peace  —  examined' 
and  cross^xamined  -the  prisoner;  but 
could  elicit  nothing  further.  He,  how- 
ever, ordered .  him  to  be  kept  confined 
and  closely  watdied  by  <  his  servants,, 
till  morning  -^  the  return-  of  which  he 
now  aws^ed  with  increased  anxie^  and 
terror. 

Fortunately  for  Sir  Gharies  and  Henry 
Stanly  -~  who  bad  arrived  in  Exeter  the 
day  before  •—  they  did  not,  that  nighty 
hear  the  particulars  of  an  occurrence 
which  would  have  excited  in  their  minds 
the  most  agonising  feelings^  But,  du- 
ring breakfast  the  next  morning,  the 
waiter  mentioned   what  had  happened^ 
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and  added,  that  the  man  who  had 
been  taken  up  on  suspipion  of-  the 
murder,  was  under  confinement  in^Mr. 
Askew's  own  house. 

As  the  word  '*mtircfer'* — coupled, 
with  the  nune  of  Emma — struck  upon 
the  ear  of  Henry,  he  started  from  .his 
seat — and,  with  a  lode  that,  no  langiijoge 
could  descri|>e,  flew  out  of  the  room,, 
and  ran  wildly  into  the  street. 

'*  Oh  !    my    son  !**    exclaimed  ;  Sir. 
Charles  —  "  My  dear  Henry !  :  stay.— 
stay  a  moment.— Oh !  GoBr!  I  shall  go 
madr 

"-Shall  1  go  after  tie.  young  gentle* 
man.  Sir?",  asked  the  waiter.—"  Can 
you  guess  which  way  he's  gone?** 

"To  Mr.  Aslcew's,  no  doubt,"  re-. 
plied  Sir  Charles,  as  he  hastily  descended 
the  stairs. 

«  Shall  I  call  you  a  coach  ?**  said  the 
waiter. 

"Do!  do!  And  make  haste!— 
Merciful  Heaven  !'*  (putting  his  hand 
to  his  f(Hrehead)  « this  is  more  than  I  can 
bear.** 

A  coach  was  soon  procured :  and  Sir 
L  5 
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Chiles  was  speedily  conveyed  to  the 
house  of  Mr.  AMkew.  Atd,  on  cater- 
ing the  room  where  the  prisoner  was 
undergoing  another  examination,  die 
first  object  that  met  his  view,  was  Hemy 
who  (as  his  fatiier  approached)  attempted 
to  speak:  but  not  a  sound  escaped  his 
lips:  and  there  was  such  an  expressioB 
of  anguish  and  dei^fratr  in  his  coun- 
tenance, as  he  looked  wildly  round  the 
room  -^  thai  Sir  Charier  while  he  sur- 
veyed him,  was  perhaps  mcMre  lin^ched 
than  he  haid  ev^  been  in  any  other 
moment  of  hb  I^. 

Mr.  A^ew  —  who  was  tiieit  occupied 
in  questionhig  the  prison^:.— did  not 
observe  "Sir  Chaitos  and  Henry.  And 
the  accused— whose iftppearance  inclined 
every  one  to  think  ikvorably  of  him — 
replied  to  every  interrogatory  so  read9y 
and  so  consistently,  that  his  ao^tors 
could  hardly  entertain  a  doubt  ef  Ins 
v»acity,  as  be  «ai4  with  much  scdem- 
nity  — 

«<  I  call  God  and  all  ^e  host  of 
Heaven  to  witness,  that  I  am  innocent 
—  and  know  no  tbok  about  the  young 
18 
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lady,  than  you  do,  3ir,-»I  found  th^t'' 
(pointing  to  the  reticule)  **  at  eleven 
o^clock,  or  thereabout :  and  I  under- 
stand  that  the  coach  was  overturned 
between  five  and  six.  I  can  bring  wit» 
nesses,  to  prove  where  I  was  at  the  time, 
and  for  some  hours  after  the  accident 
happened.  I  have  sent  for  them,  and 
expect  them  every  moment :  and,  when 
they  come,  J  hope  you  will  be  convinced 
that  I  have  toM  die  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth/' 

'<Arrah  now,  honey!  and  FU  be 
proving  that  thing  myself,'^  said  a  rough- 
looking  sun-burnt  man,  who  stepped 
forward  at  this  moment*  ^*  Faith,  now, 
and  this  poor  man  knows  nothing  about 
the  dear  QTa1ku)r  at  all,  at  all,  your  wor- 
ship :  for,  when  he  picked  up  that  bag, 
she  was  snug  enough  in  her  bed  —  Til 
be  bound  for  it- * 

<«  In  her  bed  V*  exclaimed  Henry 
Stanly,  running  up  to  the  man,  and  grasp* 
ing  his  hard  hand  —  Did  y»u  say,  in  her 
bed  ?  Oh  !  speak,  my  good  fellow  ! 
speak  !  speak !  and  tell  me,  where*'* 
L  6 
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.  **  Tell  us !  tell  us  !'*  said  a  number  of 
voices  at  the  same  moment. 

««She  lives!'': exclaimed  Sir  Cbarie^ 
clasping  his  bands,  with  a  look  of  ecstasy 
—  ^«  She  lives  I  Great  God,  I  thank 
theer 

"  Yes !  yes !  Your  Honor  —  She  was 
alive  just  now ;  thou^,  by  the  powers,, 
when  I  found  her,  she  was  dead 
enough." 

"  Dead ?'V repeated  Henry  — ••Oh! 
where  did  you  find  her?  Was  the  hurt? 
Worthy  honest  fellow,  tell  me  for  God's 
sake." 

.  "  Be  ai^  —  be  aisy  —  Sure,  I'll  tell 
you  the  long  and  the  short  of  the  matter,, 
if  you  wb'n't  be  bothering  me  all  at 
once.  .  And  so.  Your  Worship"  —  ad- 
dressing Mr.  Askew—-  ••  you  must  know, 
that,  as  I  was  coming  home  from  woik 
last  night,  across  one  of  farmer  Jenner's* 
fields —  I  ^ee  a  bullock^  that  some  bdys 
had  bejen  worrying,  running  a^^  a 
young  crathur,  who  seemed  Jreckened 
out  of  her  wits.  I'd  a  bit  of  a  shtllela 
in  my  hand,  Yoiir  Worship:  but  the 
brats  scampered  off  before  I  could  he 
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giving  them  a  baiting.  But  they'll  be 
catqhing  it  another  time,  sure/' 

"  But  the  buUpgk  ?**  exclaimed  Henry 

—  "What" 

**  Faith,  Your  Honor,  when  the  boys 
were  gone,  the  bullock  grew  aisy  enough. 
But  the  young  cra/Ai^,  before  I  could 
get  up  to  her,  had  juipped  clane  and 
quite  over  the  hedge  —  only  her  petti- 
coats cotch  in  the  bushes.  Your  Honor." 
.  "  Oh !  God !  was  she  hurt  ?"  ex- 
'^  claimed  Henry. 

"You  shall  hear.— I  called  to  her, 
not  to  be  Jreckened.  But,  by  Saint 
Patrick,  I  believe  she  took  me  for  the 
bullock,  for,  instead  of  hanging  there 
com/brtabfy  till  I  could  'ge"t  to  lay  hold 
on  her,  she  gave  a  great  scrame^  and  fell 
down  plump.  And,  when  Igot  over  the 
hedge,  she  was  lying  on  the  ground,  as 
dead  and  as  flat  as  a  fl(>under.'' 

"  Oh !  then  she  was  hurt !"  exclaimed 

Henry.  —  "But  tell    me — tell   jne. 

what  did  you  do  ?" 

-  "  Why,  I  cotch  her  up  in  my  arms. 
Your  Honor,  and  carried  her  home  to  my 
own  place  —  and  aa^ed  my  wife  to  be.  giv- 
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ing  me  something  to  bring  her  out  of  her 
fits.  —  But  she  bothered  me  so,  that,  by 
the  powers,  I  could But  no  mat- 
ter —  A  man  should  n't  be  spoking  ill 
of  his  wife :  and  so  I'll  say  nothing  about 
Judy  O'Connor  at  all,  at  all." 

^*  And  is  she  at  your  house  now  ?*' 
inquired  Henry. 

**  No!  no !  I  took  her  to  bett^  quar- 
ters — and  left  her  with  a  lady  that  looks 
as  good  and  as  pretty  as  herself —  bar- 
ring that  she's  not  quite  so  young." 

"  Oh !  tell  me  where  to  find  her,"  said 
Henry  —  "Tell  me  at  once:  and  yoe 
shall  have  cause  to  bless  this  day  as  long 
as  you  live." 

"  Aye !  aye !  I'll  be  showing  you  the 
place  myself*.  —  Och !  faitii,  now,  and  I 
don't  wonder  that  you  are  in  such  a 
hurry  to  find  her.  ^t  ^  suppose  your 
Worship  is  satisfied  now,  and  will  let 
this  good  man  go  about  his  business." 

Mr.  Askew  —  though  he  gave  full 
credence  to  the  account  of  the  honest 
Irishman  —  coQSidered,  that,  as  a  ma- 
gistrate, it  would  not  be  prq>er  for  him 
to  discharge  the  prisoner,  till  he    had 
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ascertained  the  exact  condition  ot  Emma. 
And  he  therefore  told  him,  that  he  must 
detain  him,  until  he  had  visited  Miss 
Trueworth }  and,  in  the  mean  time,  he 
ordered  a  servant  to  conduot  him  to  the 
servants'  hall,  and  give  him  any  thing  he 
chose  to  take. 

And  now  Mr.  A^kew  and  hi4  sister, 
with  CaroKne  aiki  Mi^.  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
more,  advanced  to  pay  their  compli- 
ments to  Henry  —  who,  turning  to  Mr. 
Askew,  said,  "  My  FaUier,  Sir.** 

•^Your  father?*'  exclaimed  Mr.  As- 
kew in  the  utmost  surprise  —  **  Whfere 
is  he  ?  whom  do  you  mean  ?'* 

Impatient  to  go  to  the  house  whither 
Emma  had  been  taken  —  Henry  had 
now  followed  O'Connor  to  the  door: 
and  Sir  Charles,  who  perceived  the  asto» 
nishment  of  Mr.  Askew  and  his  family, 
said  with  a  smile  — 

<'  I  see  your  surprise.  But,  in  me, 
you  do  indeed  behold  the  father  of  Henry 
Stanly.  —  The  time  of  explanation  is  (1 
trust)  at  hand;  and,  till  then,  let  me 
hope  that  you  will  put  the  most  favorable 
construction  upon  the  conduct  of  a  man. 
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who,  in  his  anxiety  to  promote  the  hap- 
piness of  his  son,  has  ventured  to  appear 
before  you  in  another  character/* 

«<Oh!  this  is  delightful!"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Wilmore.  And»  if  I  mistake  not. 
Miss  Trueworth's  romance  is  drawing  to 
a  happy  conclusion. 

Henry  had  now  entered  the  coach ; 
and  the  honest  Hibernian  had  mounted 
behind.  —  Sir  Charles  made  his  bow  to 
the  ladies ;  and,  Mr.  Askew,  at  his  re- 
quest, having  consented  to  take  his  seat 
in  the  same  vehicle  —  they  were  in  a  few 
minutes  conveyed  to  the  house  where 
O'Connor  had  sought  and  obtained  pro- 
tection for  Emma, 
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CHAP.  LVllI. 

/ 

JOYOUS   REVERSES. 

The  habitation,  to  which  O'Connor  con- 
ducted them,  was  small,  but  genteel. 
And  the  male  domestic,  who  opened  the 
door,  (when  informed  that  they  were 
friends  of  the  young  lady  who  had  been 
brought  thither. the  preceding  evening) 
courteously  invited  them  to  walk  in. 

"  How  is  the  young  lady  ?*'  inquired 
Henry. 

"  Better,  Sir  —much  better  now ; 
though  —  poor  lady!  —  she  was  in  fits 
nearly  all  night'*  But  the  doctor  has 
just  been  here:  and  he  says  she'll  do 
very  well." 

**  Oh !  tell  her  we  are  here,"  said 
Henry  —  "  Say,  that"  .... 

'*  I  beg  pardon,  Sir,"  said  the  servant^ 
interrupting  him  —  «« The   Doctor  says 
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she  must  not  be  disturbed.  —  But  Til  tell 
my  mistress,  that  you  are  here,  gentle- 
men.'* 

The  man  now  opened  the  door  of  an 
adjoining  apartment ;  and,  in  the  next 
minute,  they  were  desired  to  walk  in. 

Sir  Charles  —  who  happened  to  be 
nearest  to  the  door  —  was  the  first  that 
entered.  —  As  he  advanced,  a  lady  arose 
from  her  chair,  and  requested  him  to  be 
seated.  Their,  eyes  met  —  A  shriek — a 
piercing  shriek  — burst  from  the  lips  of 
the  lady :  and  Sir  Charles,  in  thp  next 
moment,  caught  to  his  heart  the  sink- 
ing form  of  his  lovelyt  his  long-lost 
Matilda. 

Mr.  Askew,  and  Henry ^^zed  on  them 
in  mute  surprise,  which  soon,  in  the 
mind  of  the  latter,  gave  place  to  the 
most  extravagant  joyt  as  he  heard  bis 
father  exclaim  — 

*<Oh!  Matilda!  dear>  injured  ex- 
cellence !  do  I  once  more  hold  thee  to 
my  heart?  — Look  up,  my  lifel  my 
love !  look  up  —  and  bless  me  with  one 
glance  of  pity  and  forgiveness." 

«  My  mother  !'*  exclaimed  Henry, 
dropping  on  his  kne^  — =^  **  Do  I  then  at 
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last  behold  thee  ?  —  Oh !  speak  to  me> 
my  mother !  speak !  speak !  and  bless 
your  son !" 

Mr.  Askew  — who  felt  that  there 
would  be  a  degree  of  indelicacy  in 
staying  longer  to  witness  such  a  scene— 
now  quitted  the  room :  and,  at  the  same 
moment,  Mary  —  Matilda's  faithful  ser* 
vant— rwho,  during  this  long  interval^ 
had  shared  the  fortunes  and  seclusion  of 
her  mistress  —  alarmed  by  the  scream 
that  she  had  heard,  entered  to  ascertain 
its  cause. 

To  describe  the  joy  of  the  faithful 
creature  when  she.  found  her  lady  in  the 
arms  of  Sir  Charles,  would  not  be  easy : 
while  he  — alarmed  at  the  death-like 
paleness  of  Matilda's  countenance — ex- 
claimed, as  he  bore  her  to  a  sofa,  ^*She 
faints!  Open  the  windaw!  Bring  some 
water !  —  Matilda !  dear  Matilda !  speak 
to  me,  for  Heaven's  sake !" 

Mary  rubbed  her  temples  with  harts* 
horn  —  and  sprinkled  her  face  with  cold 
water :  and,  after  the  lapse  of  a  minute 
or  two,  Matilda  opened  her  eyes :  and, 
as  she  fixed  them  on  the  face  of  Henry, 
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who  Still  kneeled  at  her  feet  —  she  ex- 
claimed  — 

"  What's  the  matter  ?  Where  am  1?*' 

"  In  the  arms  of  your  husband — your 
repentant  husband^'  —  said  Sir  Charles. 
— ^"  Oh!  Matilda !  can  you  —  wUl  you— 
forgive  the  man,  whose  suspicions  have 
so  cruelly  wronged  you?  Speak!  oh! 
speak !  and  say  you  do  not  hate  me/' 

*^And  speak  to  me,  my  mother  !*• 
cried  Henry -^**  Oh!  if  you  knew  how 
ardently  I  have  longed  for  this  blessed 
moment^* and  how  I  have,  from  my 
earliest  recollection,  regretted  those  cruel 
circumstances  that  excluded  me  firom 
the  presence  of  my  mother  !** 

^*  Rise !  rise!"  exclaimed  Matilda,  as 
soon  as  she  could  speak  —  **Oh!  rise, 
my  son!  and  take  — all  I  have  to  give 
thee  — my  blessing  and  my  love.  —  But 
tell  me,  Stanly,  what  mean  you  by  thus 
seeking  me?  Are  you  at  length  con- 
vinced that  I  am  innocent  ?  If  not,  quit 
me  this  moment  —  leave  me  to  my  fate: 
for  Matilda  will  owe  nothing  to  your 
pity.- 

♦«  Pity  r'  repeated  Sir  Charles—"  Oh ! 
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Matilda!  it  is  /  who  am  ah  object  of 
pity  —  I,  who,  deceived  by  appearances 
-^forsook  that  paradise  which  might 
have  been  all  my  own,  to  wander  through 
the  world,  unpitied  and  unblest/' 

"  Oh !  not  unpitied,*'  she  replied  -— 
**  Heaven  can  witness  for  me,  that  I  have 
shared  in  all  thy  sorrows,  and  bitterly 
lamented  that  levity  and  imprudence 
which  has  been  the  cause  of  all  our 
misery.  -» But  tell  me,  has  the  cruel 
Isabeiia  confessed  the  arts  by  which  she 
destroyed  my  character  ?  and  is  my  son 
convinced  that  his  mother  was  not  ah 
adulteress?*' 

"  Behold,  in  that  son,'!  said  Sir  Charles^, 
"the  champion  of  your  cause  —  the 
asserter  of  your  innocence.  He  it  was, 
who  —  while  in  pursuit  of  the  fiend  that 
dashed  the  cup  of  joy  from  the  lips  of 
his  parents  — was  led  by  Heaven  to 
witness  the  last  moments  of  Colonel 
Allwin  —  and  received  from  him  proofs 
that  were  in  themselves  sufficient  to  con- 
vince me  how  cruelly  you  had  been 
wronged:  and  he  it  was,  who  —  in  a 
moment  when  she  l^ast  expected  it->- 
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accelerated  the  doom  of  the  treacherous 
Isabella -—.and  was  finally  the  cause  of 
leading  me  to  that  place  where  I  ob- 
tained from  the  hands  of*  a  dying  man  a 
written  statement  of  &cts,  which,  when 
made  known  to  the  world,  will  show  thee 
in  all  thy  native  purity  and  truth/' 

<<  My  son !  my  son  I''  ejaculated  Ma- 
tilda, throwing  herself  into  the  arms  of 
Henry.  —  "  May  Heaven  riiower  its 
choicest  blessings  on  thy  head !  —  I  gave 
thee  Ufe :  but  thou  hast  given  me  more : 
and,  till  its  latest  throb,  thy  mother^s 
heart  shall  bless  thee.'* 

Henry  attempted  to  speak  :  but  joy 
—overpowering  joy  — deprived  him  rf 
utterance :  and,  at  this  moment,  the  door 
opened  —  and  the  Marchioness  of  Rose- 
mont  entered  the  room. 

Her  Ladyship-«to  whom  the  delighted 
Mary  had  just  imparted  the  joyful  tidings 
— » advanced  toward  the  happy  trio,  with 
a  countenance  that  evinced  bow  truly 
she  participated  in  their  feUcity.  And, 
when  they  at  length  became  more  com- 
posed, the  conversation  turning  on  the 
occurrences  of  the  preceding  evening, 
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Matilda  learned,  to  her  inexpressible 
astonishment  and  delight,  that  the  person 
to  whom  she  bad  io  kindly  afforded 
shelter  and  assistance,  was  the  beautiful 
Emma  Trueworth  — the  once  affianced 
bride  of  her  son. 

On  the  preceding  evening,  the  Mar* 
chioness— <-who,  during  the  day,  had 
been  oppressed  with  a  severe  head-ach-r- 
retired  early  to  her  apartment.  And, 
although  she  had  been  i^prised  of  what 
had  happened,  she  had  not  seen  Emma, 
who  ^-having  continued  in  fits  during 
the  greater  part  of*  the  night  —  had  said 
nothing  that  could  lead  Lady  Stanly  to 
suspect  who  she  was.  But,  now  that  she 
knew,  she  hastened  (accompanied  by  the 
Marchioness)  to  the  apartment  of  the 
fair  invalid— -whom  she  found  in  a  calm 
and  apparently  refreshing  sleep,  from 
which  the  physician,  who  had  just  visited 
her,  had  given  strict  injunctions  that  she 
should  not  be  awakened. 

When  the  ladies  retiimed  to  the  par- 
lour, they  found  Mr.  Askew  with  Sir 
Charles  and  Henry.  And  that  gentle* 
man  —  when  introduced  to  Lady  Stanly 
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«— congratulated  her  in  the  most  ani* 
mated  terms,  on  the  happy  change  which 
had  just  taken  place  —  and  added  — 

<<  I  have  often  heard  my  poor  neigh- 
bours speak  of  the  amiable  Mrs.  Frank- 
lin/* (the  name  which  Matilda  had  as- 
sumed) "  And  now.  Lady  Stanly,  the 
blessings,  which  I  have  heard  theai  so 
frequently  invoke  on  your  head,  will  (I 
trust)  be  yours." 

.  "  They  will  —  they  must,**  exclaimed 
the  Marchioness  with  energy  — "Ob! 
my  dear  Lady  Stanly !  tell  me,  are  you 
not,  in  this  delightful  moment,  richly 
repaid  for  all  your  previous  suffering? 
With  such  a  husband,  and  such  a  son, 
do  you  "  .  .  . . 

"  And  such  a  daughter  as  I  intend  to 
give  her,**  interrupted  Sir  Charles.  Then, 
turning  to  Henry,  he  said  -^  "Your 
filial  piety,  my  son,  deserves  a  rich  re- 
ward: and  much  indeed  do  I  rejmce, 
that  the  lovely  object,  who  can  alooe 
-constitute  your  felicity,  has  proved  that 
her  love  is  as  strong,  as  unconquerable, 
as  your  own.  Miss  Trueworth  has  long 
stood  high  in  my  estimation :  for  I  have 
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watched  her  conduct  with  an  observant 
eye/' 

"  Grood  Heaven  !**  exclaimed  Henry, 
in  the  utmost  astotiishment  —  **  Do  you 
then  know  my  Emma  ?** 

<<  I  do :  and  to  know  was  to  admire, 
to  esteem,  to  love  her.  —  Oh !  happy  -^ 
happy  Henry !  happy,  indeed,  to  know 
that  such  a  woman  could,  for  your 
sake,  resist  the  solicitations  of  men  as 
much  distinguished  by  their  virtues  as 
their  rank  ;  and  that,  amid  the  splendor 
of  a  court,  and  all  the  flattery  and  assi« 
duity  of  numerous  suitors,  her  heart  re- 
mained true  to  its  first  election,  and  still 
throbbed  for  you^ —  and  for  you  alone.'* 

Oh!  there  are  moments  of  rapture, 
that  overpay  an  age  of  anguish.  And, 
though  such  moments  are,  **  like  angels* 
visits,  few,  and  far  between  **  — let 
not  the  dull  insensible  being,  whose 
heart  is  cold  and  unfeeling  as  his  native 
clay,  presume  to  deny  the  existence  of 
those  sensations  of  exquisite  delight, 
which  —  though  evanescent  as  the  tints 
of  the  morning,  and  uncertain  as  the 
dew-drop  that  glitters  in  its  ray  — yet 
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give  to  minds  of  sensibility,  even  in  this 
vale  of  tears,  a  foretaste  of  Heaven. 

The  fine  countenance  of  Henry  Stanly, 
as  he  gazed  on  his  father,  spoke  the 
rapture  that  thrilled  through  even' 
nerve.  But  joy  is  not  eloquent  —  It 
throbbed  at  his  heart  —  it  glowed  on  his 
cheek  — r  it  sparkled  in  his  eye  —  but  the 
expressions  that  burst  from  his  lips,  were 
strange  and  incoherent 

And  now  Mr.  Askew  —  after  renew- 
ipg  his  congratulations  to  Sir  Charles  and 
his  l^ady  -^  and  expressing  the  pleasure 
he  derived  from  the  happy  change  in  the- 
prospects  of  Emma,  who  was  (he  de- 
clared) as  dear  to  him  as  his  own  daugh- 
ters — -  arose  to  take  his  leave,  as  he  was 
anxious  to  communicate  the  joyful  tidings 
to  his  family.  And,  on  his  return  to  his 
own  house,  he  dispatched  a  messenger 
with  a  letter  to  old  Mr.  Trueworth,  to 
inform  him  that  his  grand-daughter  was 
safe. 

It  was  that  letter,  which  Trueworth 
snatched  from  the  bearer.  And,  although 
the  sudden  transition  from  grief  to  joy, 
oveipowered  him  at  the  moment  —  he 
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was  soon  restored  to  a  recollection  of 
happiness.  And,  inclosing  the  letter  in 
a  cover,  in  which  he  wrote  a  few  hasty 
lines  to  his  father,  he  returned  it  to  the 
man,  and  bade  him  hasten  with  the  uU 
most  expedition  to  Portman  Square.  — - 
Then,  after  taking  some  refreshment,  he 
re-entered  the  chaise :  and,  elate  with 
the  hope  of  soon  embracing  his  darling 
Emma,  he  pursued  his  journey  to  the 
house  of  Mr.  Askew. 

Meantime,  if  the  reader  will  turn  to 
the  next  chapter,  he  will  find  an  account 
of  those  circumstances,  which  combined 
to  bring  about  the  events  that  have  been 
but  partially  related  in  this. 
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CHAP.  LIX, 

LARHY   COULD   READ  1 

Infill  be  recollected,  that  Ernm^  wha 
the  stage  was  overturned,  left  her  woman 
to  the  care  of  a  cottager,  and  set  off  with 
a  determination  to  walk  to  Exeter. 

As  it  was  then  growing  dusk,  and  she 
was  anxious  to  reach  Exeter  as  speedily 
as  possible  —  she  determined  to  cross 
some  fields,  with  the  view  of  shortenii^ 
her  walk :  and  she  had  entered  the  last, 
which  led  again  to  the  high  road,  when 
some  mischievous  boys  ^— for  the  purpose 
of  frightening  her,  or  amusing  them- 
selves—  began  to  shout  at  and  pursue 
several  bullocks,  that  had  been  quietly 
grazing  close  to  the  path  she  had  taken. 

The  loud  shouting  of  the  boys,  and 
the  louder  roaring  of  the  bullocks  —  one 
of  which  seemed  inclined  to  pursue  her 
as  she  ran  -p-  threw  her  into  considerable 
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alarm :  and*  as  she  had  nothing  to  de- 
fend herself  —  she,  in  the  fright  and 
agitation  of  the  moment,  determiiled  to 
get  over  the  hedge  c  and,  in  her  descent, 
her  forehead  coming  in  contact  with  a 
large  stone,  the  blood  that  gushed  from 
the  wound,  stained  the  reticule,  which 
had  been  in  her  hand,  but  dropped  from 
it  as  she  felK 

When  Dermot  O'Connor  entered  the 
tield,  the  boys  who  had  caused  the  mis- 
chief, ran  off  as  fast  as  they  could:  and, 
as  it  was  then  growing  dark,  they,  on 
their  return  home,  were  sent  almost  im- 
mediately to  bed,  where  they  slept, 
without  hearing  or  even  dreaming  of  the 
general  consternation  and  alarm  which 
their  tricks  bad  occasioned. 

O'Connor  was  a  working  gardener: 
and,  his  cottage  being  near  at  hand,  he, 
on  perceiving  the  condition  of  Emma, 
took  her  up  as  gently  as  he  could,  and 
carried  her  home. 

"  Help !  help,  Judy  I'*  said  he  to  his 

wife,  as  he  entered  with  Emma  in  his 

arms.     ''This  poor  young  crathur  has 

'  heenjreckened  out  of  her  wits.    So,  give 
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me  something  to  get  her  out  of  her  fit, 
and  a  towel  to  vripe  away  the  blood.  — 
Och !  damn  them  boys !  I  wish  Pd  the 
baiting  of  'em.*' 

Judy  uttered  a  loud  scream  —  and»  in 
her  flight,  dropped  from  her  hand  a  dish 
of  potatoes,  which  she  had  just  prepaned 
for  supper. 

Now  Judy  O'Connor  was  a  tidy  no- 
table body,  and  loved  (as  she  said)  to  see 
every  thing  in  her  place  note  and  dacenL 
The  fall  of  the  potatoes,  therefore,  pro- 
voked her  not  a  little,  as  her  dish  was 
broken,  and  her  hearth  — which  she  had 
just  made  clone  and  comfortable  —  was 
strewed  all  over  with  the  smoking  frag- 
ments of  the  **  praties.^* 

'^  Curse  your  stupid  head  !'*  she  ex- 
claimed, advancing  to  Dermot,  and  re- 
garding Emma  with  a  look  of  anger  and 
dismay  —  **  What  do  you  nume  by  bring- 
ing a  dead  woman  here  ?  Sure  now,  and 
have  n't  I  troubles  enough  of  my  own, 
without  being  bothered  with  her?" 

"  Arrah,  now,  be  aisy^  honey !"  re- 
plied  Dermot—  ♦*  and  bring  me.  some 
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Water.  —  Sure,  you  would  not  let  the 
dear  crathur  die  for  want  of  help  ?" 

Judy,  though  rather  ungraciously, 
brought  the  water :  and  Dermot,  having 
sprinkled  some  of  it  over  Emma's  face, 
took  a  towel  that  hung  on  a  chair  near 
him,  and  gently  wiped  the  blood  from  her 
forehead. 

**  That's  an  ugly  cut,"  he  exclaimed. 
—  "  But  she  seems  coming  too  now.  — 
Here !  lend  me  a  hand }  and  let  us  lay 
her  down  on  the  bed/' 

"  On  the  bed !"  screamed  Judy  -^ 
'*  And  suppose  she  was  to  die  —  we 
flight  git  into  trouble  —  Besides,  who's 
to  keep  her,  I  wonder  ?  But  let  me  see," 
feeling  about  Emma's  person  —  *<  Has 
she  got  any  money  ?  No,  not  so  much  as 
a  brass^^Min.  Was  there  ever  sitch  a 
fool  ?  Why  did  n't  you  take  her  to  the 
overseer  ?" 

"  Och !  damn  your  barbarity !"  said 
Dermot  —  "  But  I'll  tell  you  what,  Judy 
O'Connor,  —  There's  an  overseer  above, 
who  sees  both  rich  and  poor.  But  curse 
me,  if  he'll  ever  give  you  a  pass  to  hea- 
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**  You  are  a  brute/'  replied  Judy  — 
<<But,  I  tell  you»  I  wo'n't  be  bothered  with 
keeping  a  woman  here»  that  has  n't  got 
2ifarihm  in  ber  pocket. — Suppose  she  wasi 
to  die,  who's  to  buiy  her,  I  wonder?" 

'*  Och  I  botheration !  get  out  of  the 
way,"  cried  Dermot.. —  «  AVbuld  you  be 
after  burying  the  pretty  crathur  before 
she's  dead?  Och!  great  luck  U>  her 
sweet  face !  perhaps  she  may  live  longer 
than  yourself." 

*«  I  tell  you  she  sha'n't  live  here,  then,*' 
replied  Judy.  —  "  So,  carry  her  off;  and 
don't  stand  there  talking  about  sweet 
faces." 

<<  And  don't  you  stand  there  making 
such  damned  soinr  ones  —  But  bring  me 
the  candle.  —  I  want  to  see  what  this  is 
about  her  neck." 

Judy — ^who  now  anticipated  a  prize—- 
hastily  brought  the  light:  and,  as  Der- 
mot had  opened  the  coUar  of  Emma's 
pelisse,  and  loosened  a  frill  and  handker- 
chief that  had  been  tied  round  her  throat 
—  a  miniature  of  Henry  Stanly,  which 
she  always  wore,  caught  the  eye  of  Judy, 
who  exclaimed  — 
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^What  a  handsome  mahi.and  how 
beautiful  the  frame  of  the  pikchur  ii ! 
And  if  these  be  raal  pearls^  I  dare  say 
they'd  fetch  )bl  good  dak.'* 

As  she  spokei  Emma  opened  her  foeau* 
iiful  eyesi  and  fixed  thern^  in  wild  sur* 
prise»  on  the  fkce  of  her  humble  pro- 
tector, who  cistught  die  glance  at  the 
inoment  when  Judy  —  who  was  still 
admiring  the  portrait  and  its  frame  — 
said— 

"  Do  you  think  these  be  rdal  pearls, 
Dermot  ?" 

«•  Diamonds,  by  the  powers !"  he  ex. 
claimed,  gazing  on  Emmai^ 

'•  Diamonds !  —  None  of  your  blarney 
now.  D'ye  think  I  don't  know  dia- 
nximds  better  than  that  comes  to  ?  —  But 
shall  I  take  care  of  the  pikchur  ?  For, 
you  know,  if  she's  took  to  the  workhouse, 
it  may  be  lost"  And,  as  she  spoke,  she 
*  attempted  to  take  the  portrait  from  Em- 
ma's neck. 

This  was  too  much  for  the  patience  of 
honest  Dermot.  ^<  Blood  and  tundher  Z^' 
he  exclaimed,  pushing  her  from  him  with 
the  utmost  violence  —  "  And  is  it  youn. 
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self,  now,  that  would  be  after  ro 
the  young  cratkur  /-—Come,  my  darling," 
he  continued,  cautiously  and  gently  lift- 
ing Emma,  who  had  again  fallen  bad  in 
a  swoon  —  "  Come  with  me.  —  Saint  Pa- 
trick  be  praised  fw  popping  into  my 
head  just  now  where  I'll  be  taking  yoo.** 

"  Where  will  you  take  her  ?**  inquired 
Judy — "  To  the  overseer  ?** 

"  Damn  the  overseer !  I  dare  say,  his 
heart  is  as  hard  as  your  own.  —  No !  no! 
she  sha'n't  go  to  him.  I'll  take  her  to 
that  lady»  who  was  so  good  to  me,  wheB 
I  was  ill  last  summer.  —  She's  a  pretty 
crathur  herself,  and  will  be  kind  to  (me 
in  her  own  likeness.  So,  come,  honey! 
Oh!  God  bless  your  beautiful  face!— 
Upon  my  conscience,  now,  and  she  lod» 
like  a  sleeping  angel." 

<^  A  sleeping  angel !  And  when  did 
you  see  a  sleeping  angel,  I  wonder?*' 

*<  Never,  when  your  eyes  were  shut, 
my  darling,"  he  replied,  as,  with  Emma 
in  his  arms,  he  quitted  his  little  habi- 
tation —  leaving  Judy  to  vent  her  ill-hu- 
mour in  soliloquy. 

The  house  of  Mrs.  Franklin  — or,  a* 
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we  must  now  call  her,  Lady  Stanly, .  to 
whom  Dermot  was  an  occasional  gar- 
dener, was  not  more  than  three  minutes' 
walk  from  his  own  cottage :  and,  when 
he  reached  it,  the  door  was  opened  by 
the  footman,  who  started  in  astonish- 
ment on  beholding  Dermot  and  his  lovely 
burden. 

"  Don't  be  Jreckened  at  the  sight 
of  a  pretty  girl,"  exclaimed  Dermot  — 
*<  But  go,  and  as  your  mistress  (that's  a 
good  fellow)  to  take  her  in,  and  be  kind 
to  her,  till  we  can  find  out  who  she  be- 
longs to.  It  is  n't  long  ago,  that  I 
picked  her  up  under  a  hedge,  as  dead  as 
a  stone.  And,  though  she  opens  her 
eyes  every  now  and  then,  she  seems  as  if 
she  was  n't  in  her  senses." 

<*  Where  am  I  ?"  exclaimed  Emma  at 
this  moment.  **  Oh !  my  head !  —  Don't 
—  don't".... 

"  Do,  or  your  lady,"  said  Dermot  to 
the  servant,  who  seemed  to  hesitate. — 
*«  I  know  she'll  take  pity  upon  the  pretty 
crathur  —  She's  so  kind  to  every  body." 

The  man  disappeared:  an^  in  the 
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next  momeDt»  Dermot  waa  taM  to  eomc 
in* 

JLady  Stanly  and  Mary  flew  to  tbe 
assistance  of  Emmay  who  still  appeared 
insensible;  though  she  every  now  and 
then  put  her  hand  to  her  hea^!,  as  if  ^i- 
deavouring  to  recollect  herself. 

Volatiles  were  administered  :  and  tbe 
cut  on  her  forehead  was  bathed  with 
warm  water.  But,  though  she  <^ned 
her  eyes  at  times,  and  looked  around,  as 
if  in  terror —-she  did  not  appear  to  have 
any  idea  of  her  present  situation. 

Aj^d  was  inmiediately  prepared :  and, 
when  £nmui  had  been  conv^ed  to  it. 
Lady  Stanly  requested  Dermot  to  go  for 
Doctor  Bellamy. 

Unfortunately,  however,  for  Emma's 
friends,  the  good  Doctor,  who  would  have 
immediately  recognised  hei:,  was  not  at 
home:  and  Dermot,  when. he  returned 
with  this  intelligence,  was  sent  to  Exeter 
for  another  physicianr 

That  gentleman  —  who  was  at  supper 
with  some  friends,  promised  to  folk>w 
the  messenger  without  delay*  But,  as 
Dermot  bad  merely  said  the  young  lady 
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KDras  in  fits,  the  Doctor  (who  knew  by 
experience^  that  those  hysteric  affec* 
tions,  (hoagh  in  general  extremely 
troublesome,  were  not  always  dangerous) 
was  prevailed  upon  to  finish  his  supper, 
and  take  a  glass  or  two  of  wine  before  he 
went :  and  it  was  therefore  near  eleven 
when  he  reached  the  habitation  of  Lady 
Stanly. 

Meantime  that  lady  had  learned  from 
honest  Dermot  those  particulars  which 
have  been  given  to  the  reader.  And,^  ^ 
having  promised  the  good  fellow  that 
Emma  should  receive  every  attenti(^)  he 
returned  to  his  own  house,  and  went 
almost  immediately  to  bed.  And  thus 
it  happened,  that  he  heard  nothing  of 
the  alarm  which  Emma's  disappearance 
had  occasioned,  till  the  next  morning) 
when  (after  having  called  at  Lady 
Stanly's,  and  heard  that  Emma  was  much 
better)  he  was  hastening  to  his  daily 
employment^  accompanied  by  his  son,  a 
boy  about  ten  years  old.  — 

Dermot  could  not  himself  read*  But 
he  was  much  pleased  that  the  present 
system  of  universal  instruction  had  given 
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to  his  son  an  advantage,  of  which  he  had, 
through  life,  so  severely  felt  the  want 
himself.  And,  as  he  loved  to  abtaio  in- 
formation, he  always  employed  the  boy 
to  read  every  thing  that  came  in  his 
way :  and  now,  as  they  drew  near  their 
place  of  destination,  one  of  those  bills, 
which  had  been  posted  up  concerning 
Emma,  caught  his  eye. 

«  What's  that,  Larry  ?\  said  he  to  the 
boy. 

Larry  —  proud  of  displaying  that  ac- 
quirement which  gave  him  a  superiority 
even  over  his  parent  —  strutted  up  to 
the  place,  and  read,  in  an  audible 
voice  — 

"  Rve  hundred  pounds  reward.*' 

*<  five  hundred  pounds !"  repeated 
Dermot  —  "  By  Saint  Patrick,  I  should 
like  to.  catch  that  same.  But  what's  it 
about  ?  and  are  you  sure  'tis  hundreds  ?" 

"Yes,  father  — quite  sure"  —  replied 
Larry  (spelling)  "  f-i-v-e  h-u-n-d-r-e-d 
p-o-u-n-d-s." 

•«  Weill  then,  what's  next  ?" 

"  A  young  lady  missing." 

•«A    young    lady?  Och!  hubbabool 
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But  make  haste,  Larry  —  Go  on !  —  go 
onr 

Larry  then,  read  a  description  of 
Emma's  person  and  dress. 

"'Tis  she!"  shouted  Dermot— "That's 
her  j^ter  upon  paper.  Only  that  cut 
in  her  forehead  —  they  forgot  that  — 
Och!  botheration  now  —  what  a  fool  I 
am  !  for,  sure,  the  dear  cratkur  got  that 
in  her  fall.  —  But  is  there  any  thing 
more  ?'' 

Larry  again  read  — 

"  Whoever  can  give  any  certain  intelli- 
gence concerning  her,  to  Mr.  Askew,  of 
Oakdale,  near  Exeter,  shall  receive  the 
above-mentioned  reward  of  five  hundred 
pounds." 

**  Hurra !  hurra !  Great  luck  to  this 
day  I"  cried  Dermot  —  throwing  down 
his  gardening  implements,  as  he  spoke  *-^ 
and  running  off  at  full  speed.  —  "  Come, 
Larry !  make  haste  l" 

The  boy  —  who  had  been  asleep  wlien 
Dermot  brought  Emma  to  their  cottage 
—  and  had  not  yet  heard  of  the  circum- 
stance —  thought  his  father  was  mad  — 
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andi  as  he  ran  after  him,  inquired  where 
he  was  going. 

"  Why,  to  Squire  Askew's,  to  be  sure. 
—  Don't  you  know  that  I  fbund  the 
young  lady  myself  i  and  now  I'll  get  the 
reward,  and  be  a  jontieman  all  the  rest 
of  my  days.  —  Och !  great  luck  to  the 
gentlefolks  for  teaching  poor  folks  to 
read.  For,  if  you  had  n't  been  a  scholard^ 
Larry,  I'd  have  known  nothing  of  this 
business  at  all,  at  all." 

The  arrival  of  Dermot  at  the  house  of 
Mr.  Askew  has  been  already  described : 
and  the  reader  will  conclude,  that^  when 
the  truth  of  the  honest  fellow's  statement 
had  been  ascertained,  he  im  mediately 
received  the  reward  of  his  humanity. 
The  sight  of  five  hundred  pounds,  to  a 
poor  fellow  who  had  never  before  bew 
in  the  actual  possession  of  five,  was 
almost  too  much  for  his  senses*  And, 
though,  in  compliance  with  the  advice  o( 
Mr.  Askew,  he  carried  home  the  greater 
part  of  the  money,  and  left  it  with  his 
wife,  he  reserved  some  for  the  purpose 
of  drinking  Emma's  health  in  bumpers  of 
the  best  \vhiskey  that  he  could  procure 
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in  the  city  of  Exeter.  And  when,  at 
night,  he  returned  to  his  humble  abode 
singing  "  Erin  go  brah  /**  he  did  not  fail 
to  remind  Judj  of  her  ill-natured  be- 
haviour on  the  preceding  evening ;  and 
bade  her  remember  that  good  might 
come  sometimes  from  picking  up  a  pretty 
girl  under  a  hedge. 

Judy  was  silent.  —  She  felt  the  painful 
consciousness  of  having  failed  in  the 
duties  of  humanity,  and  was  besides  ex* 
tremely  sorry  that  she  had  missed  such 
an  opportunity  of  ingratiating  herself 
with  *<  such  grand  folks,  who  could  give 
away  hundreds  like  dirt.'* 

Yet  let  not  the  reader  imagine  that 
Judy  O'Connor  was  entirely  destitute  of 
feeling.  For,  truth  to  say,  she  had  per- 
haps as  large  a  share  of  the  milk  of 
human  kindness  in  her  composition,  as 
the  generality  of  her  neighbours,  fiut  it 
had,  on  that  occasion  as  on  some  others, 
been  a  little  soured  by  accidental  circum- 
stances. The  broken  dish,  and  the  loss 
of  the  "praties,**  had  put  her  out  of 
temper :  and  the  countenance  of  Emma 
was  no  passport  to  her  good  will :  for 
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Judy  was  no  admirer  of  female  beauty* 
In  youth,  she  had  herself  been  barely 
passable :  and  time  and  poverty  had 
given  a  cast  of  dejection  and  fretfulness 
to  her  features,  which,  Dermot  had  not 
unfrequently  said,  made  her  look  as  ugly 
as  the  devil.  And  hence  it  arose,  that, 
with  a  feeling  by  no  means  unnatural, 
she  disliked  in  others  those  attractions 
which  she  was  thus  indelicately  reminded 
of  wanting  herself. 

Yet  Judy  possessed  virtues  which  some 
wives,  even  in  more  elevated  stations, 
might  do  well  to  imitate.  She  made  it 
the  study  and  business  of  her  life  to  pro- 
mote the  comfort  and  happiness  of  ha 
husband  and  his  children.  She  loved 
that  husband,  too  —  fondly,  tenderly 
loved  him.  Had  she  been  less  attached 
to  him,  the  appearance  of  beauty  would 
not  have  excited  envy  or  ill-will :  but 
she  had  placed  her  sum  of  happiness  in 
his  affection,  and  could  not  patiently 
hear  him  speak  with  admiration .  of  any 
other  woman. 

But,  to  proceed  —  The  next  morning 
—  while  Dermot  and  Judy  were  taking 
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their  breakfast,  and  talking  of  their  good 
fortune  —  they  were  surprised  by  a  visit 
from  Henry  Stanly,  who  —  advancing 
to  the  honest  Hibernian,  and  grasping 
his  hand  with  the  utmost  cordiality  — 
thanked  him  again  and  again  for  his  pre« 
servation  and  care  of  Emnia — and  in- 
formed him,  that  his  father,  Sir  Charles 
Stanly,  had  determined  (in  addition  to 
the  five  hundred  pounds  he  had  already 
received)  to  settle  on  him  for  life  the  sum 
of  fifty  pounds  a  year. 

To  describe  the  joy  of  this  humble 
pair  would  be  impossible.  Their  expres- 
sions of  gratitude  almost  deafened  Henry, 
who  hastened  from  them  as  soon  as  he 
could.  And,  that  very  day,  Dermot  — 
or,  as  we  must  now  call  him,  Mr. 
O'Connor  —  purchased,  of  a  market- 
gardener  in  the  neighbourhood,  his  lease 
and  stock  in  trade  —  and  thus,  in  all 
probability,  as  he  was  naturally  indus- 
trious, laid  the  foundation  of  future  for- 
tune for  himself  and  family. 

As  Henry  Stanly  considered  that 
O'Connor  had  been  the  preserver  of 
Emma's  life,  he,  in  the  warmth  of  his 
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heart,  proposed  that  he  should  be  ren- 
dered entirely  independent.  But  Sir 
Charles  soon  succeeded  in  convincing 
him  that  the  worthy  fellow  would  be  a 
more  useful,  and  in  aU  probability  a 
iiappier,  member  of  society,  if  he  were 
suffered  to  continue  in  that  station  for 
which  Heaven  had|  no  doubt,  intended 
him. 

The  honest  man,  who  had  been  un- 
justly detained  under  suspicion  of  having 
murdered  £mma,  was  of  course  imme* 
diately  set  at  liberty.  And,  as  he  was 
not  rich,  a  liberal  sum  was  given  to  him, 
as  some  compensation  for  the  anxiety 
which  his  detention  had  occasioned  to 
himself  and  family. 
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CHAP.  LX. 

HAPPY   AT   LAST* 

And  now,  in  the  habitation  of  the  long 
secluded  Matilda  Stanly,  all  was  har- 
mony, and  peace,  and  love.  For  Sir 
Charles  —  while  he  gazed  with  delight 
OCT  the  lovely  being  to  whom,  in  absence 
and  in  sorrow,  memory  had  ever  turned 
with  rapture --^declared  that  he  had  never 
been  so  happy  at  any  period  of  his  life. 
And  certain  it  is,  that,  though  time  had 
stolen  from  the  cheek  of  Matilda  those 
tints  which  youth  alone  can  boast  -—  she 
had  never,  in  the  eyes  of  her  husband, 
appeared  more  attractive  than  at  this 
moment.  Her  beauty,  indeed,  was  less 
dazzling,  and  consequently  less  noticed 
by  the  vulgar  eye.  But  her  features  still 
retained  their  exquisite  symmetry:  the 
Graces  still  hovered  round  her  slender 
form :  and,  though  the  sensualist  and  the 
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libertine  might  have  passed  her  un- 
noticed, the  man  of  feeling  would,  ^ven 
then,  have  dwelt  with  pleasure  on  a 
countenance  whose  expression  indicated 
a  mind  of  more  than  common  sensibility, 
intelligence,  and  truth. 

Yes  !  strange  as  it  may  appear  to  men 
whose  heaven  is  variety,  Matilda  Stanly, 
though  no  longer  young,  still  reigned 
unrivalled  in  the  heart  of  him,  who^ 
twenty-two  years  before  this  period,  had 
led  her  to  the  altar  a  beautiful  and 
blooming  bride.  —  Charles  Stanly  was 
no  common  character.  He  had  loved 
Matilda,  ere  his  young  heart  was  con- 
scious of  the  nature  of  those  feelings 
which  give  to  life  its  pleasures  or  its 
pains.  And,  though,  from  that  dread- 
ful moment  when  he  beheld  her  in  the 
arms  of  another,  he  had  endeavoured 
to  banish  all  tender  recollections  —  still, 
still  her  loved  idea  dwelt  upon  his  mind : ' 
and,  though  honor,^  pride,  and  wounded 
Hensibility,  forbade  him  to  seek  her  — 
there  were  moments,  when  he  had  been 
tempted  to  wish  that  he  could  have  re- 
gained in  happy  ignorance  of  his  dis- 
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honor,  rather  than  have  been  condem- 
ned to  tear  himself  from  all  that  made 
existence  valuable. 

If  such  then  had  been   his  feelings 
when  he  believed  her  devoted  to  another, 
Avhat  language  could  do  justice  to  his 
joy,  when  he  again  clasped  her  to  his 
heart  under  the  conviction  of  her  purity 
and  worth  ?   The  most  animated  descrip- 
tion would  convey  but  a  faint  idea  of 
those  strong,  those  overpowering  sensa- 
tions of  admiration  and  gratitude,  which 
rushed  upon  his  soul,  as  he  reflected  that 
such  a  woman  had,  in  all  the  pride  of 
superior  beauty,  fled  from  the  gaze  of 
an  admiring  world  -*;»and,  in  joyless  soli- 
tude, devoted  herself  to  the  memory  of 
a  husband,  who  —  even  in  the  moment 
when  she  kneeled  at  his  feet,  and  pro- 
tested  her  innocence -<^  had  thrown  her 
from  him  with  disdain. 

Oh!  ye!  who  have  loved  —  fondly, 
tenderly,  and  constantly  loved  the  ob- 
jects of  your  hearts'  first  election —r  ye 
husbands  !  who,  in  despite  of  fashion  or 
example,  still  seek  and  find  your  happi- 
ness at  home  -~  you,  and  none  but  you^ 
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can  conceive  what  he  felt  on  this  occasion: 
and  you  will,  no  doubt,  believe  bis  sin- 
cerity) when  he  called  Heaven  to  wit- 
ness, that,  if  time  had  even  deprived 
Matilda  of  every  personal  attraction^  the 
recollection  of  her  wrongs  and  her  suffix- 
ings  would  have  endeared  her  to  his 
heart,  to  the  latest  period  of  existence. 

5ut,  though  his  joy  was  great  beyond 
expression,  it  was  equalled,  if  not  sur- 
passed, by  that  of  his  amiable  Lady* 
who,  after  more  than  twenty  years  of 
grief  and  humiliation,  was  thus  suddenly 
restored  to  happiness  and  fame. 

In  the  mind  of  Matilda  Stanly,  the 
love  and  pride  of  ^^ue  were  inherent. 
And,  although  the  affection,  which  she 
had  felt  for  her  husband — however 
tender  and  sincere  —  had  not  been 
strong  enough  to  guard  her  heart  en- 
tirely from  the  influence  of  the  dangerous 
and  seductive  flatterers  who  thronged 
around  her  on  her  first  entrance  into 
fashionable  life ;  yet,  did  she  —  from 
the  moment  when  she  perceived 
the  presumptuous  hopes  that  Colonel 
All  win  bad  dared  to  enteitain  —  resolve 
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to  abjure  those  errors,  and  correct  that 
levity,  which  had  (as  she  believed)  en- 
couraged him  to  insult  her  with  pro- 
posals, on  which  she  could  not  reflect 
but  with  the  utmost  indignation.     But, 
alas !  her  good  resolutions  were  formed 
too  late  to  preserve  her  from  the  malice 
and  machinations  of  a  fiend,  who  ulti* 
mately  succeeded  in  blasting  her  reputa- 
tion, and  depriving  her  of  the  confidence 
and  protection  of  her  husband.     And 
then  it  was,  when  humbled,  degraded, 
and  contemned  —  forsaken  by  that  hus- 
band  —  deprived    of  her   child  —  and 
deserted  by  the  insect  swarm  who  had 
fluttered  round  her  in  her  day  of  joy  — 
then  it  was,  that  she  learned  to  appreciate 
the  real  worth  of  that  man,  whose  love 
she  had  slighted,  and  whose  heart,  she 
had  then  too  much  reason  to  fear,  was 
estranged  from  her  for-ever.    And  then 
it  was,  that  she  bitterly  lamented  the 
levity  and  folly  of  her  own  conduct, 
which  had  opened  his  mind  to  receive 
those    unfavorable   impressions    of   her 
character,  which,  she  then  apprehended, 
could  never  be  effaced. 

VOL.  III.  N 
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When  the  active  friendship  of  the 
amiable  Marchioness  procured  for  ber 
that  retreat,  where  she  had,  for  nH>re  diao 
twenty  years,  lived  unknowing  and  un- 
known -—  she  strove  to  forget  the  felidty 
she  had  once  enjoyed,  and  to  submit  to 
her  cheerless  doom  with  patience  and 
resignation.  And,  as  she  was  fond  of 
reading  and  music,  she  found  her  houn, 
though  joyless,  drag  less  heavily  than  $be 
had  at  first  apprehended.  By  degrees,  too, 
she  acquainted  herself  with  the  ccmdition 
of  the  poor  around  her:  and,  in  aUevia- 
ting  their  distresses  and  promoting  their 
comforts,  she  enjoyed  at  least  some 
portion  of  that  consolation  which  her 
bounty  imparted  to  them.  But,  as  the 
summer  of  her  days  passed  tediooslj 
away  —  and  the  cloud,  which  had  so  long 
hung  over  her  reputation  and  her  hopes, 
appeared  dark  and  impenetrable  as  ever 
—  she  felt  —  more  keenly  felt  her  un- 
protected and  desolate  situation — and 
mourned  incessantly  those  cruel  circum- 
stances which  precluded  her  from  seek- 
ing the  society  of  her  son.  -—  She  feared* 
too,  that,  if  Sir  Charles  should  at  lengtb 
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be  convinced  of  her  innocence^  his  heart 
would  no  longer  glow  with  that  affection, 
which  it  had  felt  for  her  before.  Nay, 
'*  was  it  not  highly  probable  that  time 
and  absence  would  entirely  eradicate  a 
passion,  which,  he  had  every  reason  to 
believe,  had  been  repaid  by  ingratitude 
and  infidelity?*' 

She  believed,  too  —  forgive  her,  gen- 
tlemen, if  she  erred  — -  she  believed,  that 
even  the  wisest  and  the  best  of  men  are 
too  miich  the  slaves  of  beauty:  and,  as 
time  stole  from  her  cheek  the  fresh  tints 
of  youth,  she  sighed,  as  her  mirror  told 
her  that  Charles  Stanly  would  never 
again  behold  in  her  the  Matilda  who 
had  engaged  his  earliest  love. 

But  those  doubts,  those  apprehensions, 
were  now  given  to  the  wind.  She  saw 
before  her  the  husband  of  her  youth,  as 
tenderly,  as  ardently  devoted  to  her  as 
ever.  She  saw  her  son  in  the  bright 
bloom  of  manhood,  surpassing  all  that 
she  could  have  conceived  of  elegant  or 
handsome  in  his  sex  —•  She  saw  him 
gazing  on  her  with  looks  that  evinced 
those  feelings  and  those  sentiments  which 
N  2 
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mothers  know  to  prize.  And  the  know- 
ledge, that  he  had  never  for  a  moment 
doubted  her  purity,  and  that  it  was  to 
his  exertions  she  was  indebted  for  her 
restoration  to  happiness  and  fame  — 
endeared  him  to  her  heart,  and  gave  to 
her  voice  and  manner,  when  addressing 
him,  such  an  air  of  tenderness  and  love, 
that  Henry's  susceptible  heart  overflowed 
with  gratitude  and  joy :  and  all  those 
delightful  ideas,  which,  in  his  vivid  ima- 
gination, had  ever  been  associated  with 
the  maternal  character,  were  now  realised 
to  their  fullest  extent.  —  But ....  Oh ! 
that  **  But  /"  ~  Henry  Stanly,  like  Adam 
amid  the  delights  of  Paradise,  now  Ian- 
guished  for  an  Eve  to  participate  in  his 
bliss.  He  had,  at  this  period,  been  two 
days  and  nights  under  the  same  roof 
with  Emma  Trueworth:  and,  thou^ 
his  ear  had  often  caught  the  well-re- 
membered tones  which  vibrated  to  his 
heart  —  he  had  never,  even  for  a 
moment,  been  admitted  to  her  presence. 
But,  on  the  third  day,  the  physician's 
apprehensions  being  entirely  removed, 
he  permitted  her  to  quit  her  apartment. 
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The  amiable  Marchioness  —  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  happiness  of  her  friends 
«*- undertook  to  prepare  Emma's  mind  for 
the  felicity  which  awaited  her:  and, 
while  the  latter  was  dressing  for  the 
purpose  of  descending  to  the  parlour, 
her  ladyship  entered  her  room^  and, 
taking  her  hand,  siaid— ^  .     . 

"  1  promised  you  yesterday,  my  dear 
girl,  that,  as  soon  as  your  physician  gave 
me  leave,  I  would  enter  into  an  ex- 
planation of  thosfe  circumstances  which 
Jed  to  our  unexpected  meeting  in  this 
place.  But,  before  I  touch  on  the  sub- 
ject, let  me  inquire,  if  you  —  who  have 
so  nobly  borne  up  against  disappoint* 
ment  —  feel  that  you  could  now  endure 
the  sudden  rush  of  more  than  common 
happiness/* 

"  Happiness  r*  repeated  Emma,  while 
her  varying  complexion  evinced  her 
agitation  —  "  What  mean  you,  my  dear 
Madam  ?  Oh !  tell  me !  tell  me !  do  not 
keep  me  in  suspense.*' 

"  You  know,  I  believe,**  said  her 
Ladyship^  **  that  Sir  Charles  Stanly  and 
N  3 
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Henry  quitted  London  about  the  same 
time  with  yourself/* 

"  I  do  —  I  do  —  and  Henry  told  me 
in  his  letter^  they  were  going  into  DeviKi- 
shire^  with  the  hope  of  finding  your 
Ladyship.  Tell  me  then,  my  dear 
Madam,  have  you  conducted  Sir  Charts 
to  the  retreat  of  his  injured  Lady  ?  and 
is  Henry  at  length  blessed  in  the  society 
of  a  mother?** 

^^  He  is,**  replied  her  Ladyship. 

"  *Thank  Heaven  !**  exclaimed  Emma, 
clasping  her  hands  —  **  Henry  will  then 

be  happy.    And  I I  shall  rejoice 

in  his  feUcity,  though  I  may  not  hope  to 
share  it.  Ctti !  Marchioness  T*  she  con* 
tinued,  bursting  into  tears  —  **  excuse 
this  selfish  weakness-^ I  will  endeavour 
to  conquer  it.** 

"  You  need  not,**  said  her  Ladyship. 
—  *«  I  give  you  free  liberty  to  indulge  it. 
But  prepare  yourself,  my  sweet  girl  j  fw^ 
if  I  mistake  not,  your  next  tears  will  be 
those  of  rapture,  pure  and  unalloyed.** 

"  Oh  I  tell  me**  —  exclaimed  Emma — 
'<  for  Heaven*s  sake,  tell  me,  what  I  am 
to  expect.  —  Has  Sir  Charles  relented? 
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Has  be....  But|  nol  I  dare  not 
hope  it  —  That  vow !  that  iqysterious 
vowr 

<<  The  mystery  is  elucidated,'^  replt^ 
her  Ladyship.  *<  That  vow  was  condl** 
tional,  and  is  no  longer  bindings  And 
now,  my  love,'*  taking  her  hand  —  "  let 
me  conduct  you  to  your  mother.'' 

"  My  mother !  Who?  what  ? 

**  To  the  mother  of  the  man  d'  your 
choice  —  to  the  lovely,  the  injured,  the 
long-secluded  Matilda  Stanly.  -^  You  are 
now  under  her  roof:  and  she  waits 
with  Sir  Charles,  to  give  you  to  their 
son." 

Trembling  and  almost  breathless,  Em- 
ma staggered  to  a  seat :  and  the  exces- 
sive paleness  of  her  countenance  excited 
apprehensions  in  the  mind  of  the  Mar« 
chioness.  — -  But  tears  •*  which,  in  joy  or 
sorrow,  relieve  the  o'erfrai^ht  heart  -^ 
soon  dispelled  her  Ladyship's  fears. 

In  a  short  time,  £mma  became  more 
composed:  and,  smiling  through  her 
tears,  she  said,  as,  with  a  look  of  grati- 
tude, she  extended  her  hand*— 

N  4 
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"Oh!  my  dear  Madam!  tell  me  — 
can  all  this  be  real  ?" 

"  Come  with  me,  my  dear/*  replied 
her  Ladyship,  in  a  tone  of  gaiety  —  and 
opening  the  door  as  she  spoke —  <<  Come 
with  me :  and  I  will  soon  convince  yon, 
that  this  is  a  romance  of  real  life.  And 
see  approach  the  hero  of  the  tale.  Upon 
my  word,  a  gallant  cavalier !  —  Look  at 
him,  my  dear;  and  tell  me.  Is  be  not 
formed  to  win  fair  lady's  love  ?" 

Emma  raised  her  eyes,  and  met  the 
glance  of  the  enraptured  Henry,  who, 
during  her  conversation  with  the  Mar- 
chioness, had  been  impatiently  waiting 
on  the  landing-place  —  and  who  now, 
fringing  forward,  and  catching  her  in 
his  arms,  exclaimed  — 
'  "  Oh !  Emma !  my  life !  my  soul!  my 
own  dear  Emma!  Now  then  we  shall 
at  last  be  happy !  —  Never,  never  shall 
we  again  be  separated:  for  my  father 
has  consented  to  our  union;  and  my 
mother  longs  jto  embrace  add  call  you 
daughter.*' 

Henry  then  conducted  her  to  the  par- 
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lour  J  and^  as  she  entered.  Sir  Charles 
and  Matilda  advanced  toward  her }  and, 
while  the  latter  caught  her  in  her  arms 
and  affectionately  embraced  her,  —  Em- 
ma, as  her  eye  glanced  on  the  face  of  Sir 
Charles,  exclaimed  — 

"  Good  Heaven !  Mn  Ormond !" 

"  Yes,  my  sweet  girl  !**  said  Sir  Charles 

—  "The  mysterious  —  the  troublesome 

—  and,  (as  you  have  doubtless  thought 
him)  the  curious  and  impertinent  Mr. 
Ormond  now  stands  before  you  in  his  real 
character.  And  hereafter,  when  I  shall 
have  explained  to  you  the  motives  by 
which  I  have  been  actuated,  you  will  (I 
am  sure)  forgive  the  father  of  Henry 
Stanly,  for  having  procured  an  introduc- 
tion to  you  under  another  name.  —  And 
now,  my  son,  receive  from  my  hand 
Heaven's  best  gift  — a  lovely,  virtuous 
bride.  —  It  would  be  superfluous  to  say 
I  wish  you  happy.  —  Endeavour  to  de- 
serve her  true  and  tried  affection.  And, 
though,  as  you  journey  through  life,  you 
may  not  hope  to  escape  the  common 
trials  of  humanity  — that  road  must  be 
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dreary  indeed,  which  such  a  compankyo 
could  not  enliven/* 

The  lover's  vocabulary  abounds  with 
inteijectionsy  which -'though  highly  in- 
teresting and  expressive,  when  accompa- 
nied by  soft  sighs,  tender  glances^  and  all 
the  mute  artUleiy  of  love  —  are  not  at 
all  tralculated  to  amuse  the  reader.  And 
we  will,  therefore,  pass  over  the  rapta- 
rous  expressions  that  bulrst  from  the  lips 
of  Henry  on  this  occasion* 

Emma  was  silent.  •—  But,  though  the 
tumultuous  joy  that  fluttered  at  her  heart, 
deprived  her  tongue  of  utterance,  it 
spoke  in  her  beautiful  eyes,  as  she  gave 
her  hand  to  Sir  Charles,  who,  while  he 
joined  it  to  Henry%  exclaimed  — 

"  Now,  if  my  friend  Trueworth  were 
but  here  to  share  our  ^oyt  I  should  have 
nothing  more  to  ask  on  this  ^de  Hea- 
ven." 

The  mention  of  her  father  roused 
Emma  from  her  delightful  rSverie^  — 
and  she  felt,  that,  even  in  this  happiest 
moment  of  her  life,  she  had  still  some- 
thing to  wish  for,  ere  she  could  say  «*  My 
felicity  is  indeed  complete.'^ 
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The  human  mind  id  ever  looking  for* 
ward:  and  somebody-^  I  know  not 
who  —  has  said  —  ••  Wretched  is  the 
state  of  that  individual  who  has  nothing 
to  hope/* 
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CHAP.  LXL 


ELUCIDATION. 


On  the  following  day  —  while  the  happy 
party^  whom  we  left  in  the  last  chapter, 
were  dining  en  famiUe  with  Mr.  Askew 
— a  ppst-chaise  drove  rapidly  up  to  the 
house :  and^  in  the  next  minute»  a  ser- 
vant opened  the  door,  and  announced 
Mr.  Trueworth. 

Emma  sprang  from  her  seat^  and  flew 
to  his  embrace,  exclaiming  —  *^  My  fa- 
ther !  my  dear  father !  Oh  I  I  am  so 
happy  !** 

"  My  child  !  my  darling  Emma !  And 
are  you  indeed  quite  safe  ?  quite  well  ? — 
But  what's  this  ?*'  pointing  to  the  patch 
that  she  still  wore  on  her  forehead. 

*♦  Nothing — nothing — a  slight  scratch, 
that  I  received  from  a  fall.  —  But  see, 
my  dear  father,  how  many  friends  are 
here  to  welcome  you.** 
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By  this  time,  the  whole  party  had  ga- 
thered round  Trueworth,  who,  instantly 
recognising  Lady  Stanly,  exclaimed  "^ 

"  Good  God !  Lady  Stanly !" 

"  Yes,'*  said  Sir  Charles  —  "  It  is  in- 
deed Lady  Stanly  —  my  own  precious 
Lady  Stanly!  Oh!  my  friend!  I 
have  a  tale  of  wonder  to  unfold.  But 
swpend  your  curiosity  for  a  while  ;  and, 
in  the  mean  time,  let  the  assurance  that 
our  children  are  happy,  give  a  zest  to 
your  dinner.'* 

These  few  words,  and  the  joy  that 
sparkled  in  the  eyes  of  Henry,  and  gave 
more  than  wonted  fascination  to  the  dim- 
pled smiles  which  played  round  the  ruby 
lips  of  his  beautiful  Emma —  did  indeed 
give  a  zest  to  the  few  morsds  which 
Trueworth's  impatience  would  permit 
him  to  swallow.  And,  when  the  cloth 
was  removed,  and  the  servants  had  re- 
tired, he  listened,  with  mingled  sensa- 
tions of  awe,  astonishment,  and  gratitude, 
to  the  recitaK  of  the  discoveries  and 
strange  events  which  had  brought  about 
the  happiness  of  beings  so  dear  to  iiis 
heart.     And,  when  he  had,  in  his  turn, 
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described  the  grief  and  distraction  dim 
mind  during  the  few  hours  while  he  had 
bdieved  Emma  to  have  been  murdered, 
Sir  Charles,  turning  to  Matilda,  and 
taking  her  hand,  said  — 

«  And  now,  my  dear  Lady  Stanly,  if 
I  were  not  apprehensive  that  it  might 
orevive  unpleasant  recollections  in  your 
mind,  I  would  give  my  inend  Trueworth 
some  explanations,  to  which  I  fed  he  k 
entitled,  and  which  are  indeed  necessary 
to  my  own  justification,  as  1  have  loag 
been  sensible  that  my  conduct  must  have 
appeared  to  him  capricious,  ungenerous, 
and  even  cruel/* 

*«  Speak  freely,  my  dear  Stanly,'*  re- 
plied Matilda*  —  "  I  am  at  present  too 
happy  to  be  disturbed  by  trifles :  and,  as 
I  know  you  would  not  wilfully  give  me 
pain,  I  will  endeavour,  during  the  re- 
cital, to  forget  that  I  have  deserved  it** 

Sir  Charles  pressed  her  hand:  and  then, 
after  a  short  pause,  he  turned  to  True* 
worth,  and  thus  began  -^ 

<^  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  what 
I  endured,  when  1  received  that  letter^ 
in  which  you^  my  dear  Trueworth^  toM 
16 
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me  of  the  mutual  aflfection  that  existed 
between  our  children,  and  solicited  my 
consent  to  their  union. 

<<  That  you  Hhould  entertain  no  doubt 
of  that  consent  being  immediately  and 
cheerfully  accorded,  was  naturid  on  your 
part :  and  it  was  with  grief  of  heart  that 
I  wrote  4  reply  so  calculated  to  wound 
the  feelings  of  a  man,  to  whose  disinte* 
rested  friendship  I  was  so  much  indebt- 
ed. But  —  believing,  as  I  then  did,  that 
Lady  Stanly  had  mistaken  the  nature  of 
those  sentiments  which  had  induced  her 
to  bless  me  with  her  hand — it  occurred  to 
me,  that,  as  your  daughter  and  Henry 
had  been,  like  us,  reared  under  the  same 
roof,  she  too  might  have  mistaken  a 
tender  friendship  for  that  real  and  de- 
cided love,  which  gives  to  its  object  a 
preeminence  to  all  human  beings ;  and^ 
under  this  impression,  I  made  a  solemn 
vow,  that  I  would  not  consent  to  their 
union  till  time  and  the  solicitations  ot 
other  suitors  should  have  proved  the 
stability  of  her  attachment,  and  convin- 
ced  me  that  my  son  was  indeed  the  object 
who  could  alone  constitute  her  happiness^ 
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^  I  wished  likewise  to  have  an  oppor« 
tunity  of  ascertaining,  unknown  and  un- 
suspected, her  real  character.  For,  al- 
though I  could  not  but  Ulieve  that  the 
daughter  of  such  parents  must  be  amia- 
ble, I  had  yet  to  learn  whether  she 
really  possessed  those  qualities  which  I 
considered  nec^sary  to  conjugal  feli- 
city. 

"  While  revolving  in  my  mind  a  variety 
of  schemes  to  accomplish  this  last-ineD- 
tioned  purpose,  I,  at  Calais,  received 
from  you  a  letter,  in  which  you  infonned 
me  that  you  had  brought  Miss  Trueworth 
to  the  house  of  this  gentleman.  And,  as  1 
had,  during  my  wanderings,  formed  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Belville, 
it  instantaneously  occurred  to  me,  that  I 
might,  through  his  means,  obtain,  under 
another  name,  an  introduction  to  your 
daughter.  And,  on  landing  in  England, 
I  determined  —  previous  to  seeing  my 
son,  or  even  apprising  you  of  my  aniva) 
—  to  come  into  Devonshire,  and  en- 
deavour to  put  this  plan  into  execution. 

"  Mr.  Belville  —  to  whom  I  in  confr 
dence  imparted  the  motives  by  which  I 
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was  actuated  —  readily  undertook  to  in- 
troduce me  :  and  the  first  sight  of  your 
daughter  prepossessed  me  so  highly  in  her 
favor,  that  I  really  found  it  difficult  to 
adhere  to  the  resolution  I  had  formed. 
But  I  recollected  my  vow,  and  determin- 
ed not  to  violate  it. 

'<  All  that  I  saw,  and  all  that  I  heard 
from  herself  and  the  individuals  of  this 
amiable  family*'  (bowing  to  Mr.  Askew 
and  the  ladies)  *^  tended  to  add  strength 
to  the  favorable  opinion  which  her  first 
appearance  bad  led  me  to  form.  And, 
as  further  acquaintance  developed  the 
amiable  and  estimable  qualities  of  her 
heart  and  mind,  I  dared  not  trust  my- 
self even  to  think  of  the  superlative 
wretchedness  that  must  be  the  lot  of 
Henry,  if  time  should  prove  that  she  had 
indeed  mistaken  friendship  for  love. 

"  You  have  not  forgotten  the  Astrolo- 
ger, Miss  True  worth,  who  accosted  you 
at  the  masquerade  :  and  you  now  under- 
stand, of  course,  that  that  astrologer  was 
myself.  But  I  could  not  describe  the 
torture  I  endured,  when  I  afterward 
beheld  you  in  the  arms  of  my  son.    It 
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was  the  recollection  of  my  vow»  tint 
alone  withheld  me  from  rushing  forward 
at  the  moment,  to  embrace  and  bless  jou 
both.  But,  when  I  had  seen  that  sen, 
(excuse  the  partiality  of  a  parent)  I  did 
not  think  it  probable  that  the  woman 
who  had  once  honored  him  with  a  pre- 
ference, would  be  easily  induced  to  listen 
to  the  addresses  of  another.  But,  not 
to  be  too  prolix  —  you  recollect,  my  dear 
Trueworth,  when  you  put  into  my  hands 
a  letter  which  you  had  received  from 
your  daughter,  that  the  unguarded  ex* 
pressions,  which  escaped  from  me  as  I 
perused  it,  excited  your  surprise. 

^'  The  animated  affection,  which  she  in 
that  letter  expressed  for  Henry,  delighted 
me  beyond  measure.  But,  alas  !  while 
I  rejoiced  in  the  superior  felicity  which, 
I  believed^  awaited  him,  I  felt,  more 
keenly  felt  those  cruel  circumstances 
which  must  (as  I  then  thought)  for-ev^ 
preclude  me  from  domestic  happiness. 

**  At  Stanly  Hall  (you  will  remember) 
I  learned  that  she  had  rejected  the  pro- 
posals of  Lord  Audley.  And,  as  1  had 
seen  his  Lordship  on  the  continent,  and 
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was  well  acquainted  with  his  superior 
worth  and  rare  attainments,  I  could  no 
longer  doubt  the  sincerity  and  stability  of 
her  attachment  to  my  ,son.  But,  as  I 
understood  that  your  father  had  deter- 
mined to  introduce  her  to  the  Beau 
Monde,  I  resolved  —  ere  I  disclosed  my 
real  intentions— to  observe  how  she 
would  conduct  herself,  when  exposed  to 
all  the  temptations  and  importunity  by 
which  a  young  and  beautiful  woman  is 
sure  to  be  assailed,  when  she  first  emerges 
from  retirement 

"  While  Henry  was  pursuing  the  cruel 
Isabella,  Miss  Trueworth  will  herself  tell 
you  how  greatly  she  was  annoyed  by 
the  inquisitive  watchfulness  of  the  mys- 
terious MnOrmond.  Suffice  it,  there- 
fore, for  me  to  say,  that  every  interview, 
and  every  observation,  tended  to  heighten 
my  admiration  and  esteem.  The  more 
than  indifference,  with  which  she  heard 
the  extravagant  encomiums  of  her  nu- 
merous admirers,  convinced  me  that  she 
prided  herself  on  something  superior  to 
mere  personal  beauty.  And,  while  all 
around  her  strove  to  attract  her  notice, 
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and  contribute  to  her  pleasure— the 
tear,  which  often  trembled  in  her  eye, 
and  the  sigh  that  agitated  her  bosom, 
told  me  her  heart  was  not  among 
them. 

"But  the  Duke  of  Wandsworth  was 
no  common  suitor.  And,  when  Ipff- 
ceived  how  passionately  he  appeared  to 
be  devoted  to  her,  I  trembled  lest  she 
should  be  prevailed  upon  to  listen  to  his 
addresses,  and  seek,  in  a  union  vith  a 
nobleman  of  such  distinguished  wortb, 
that  happiness  which  I  had  forbidden  ber 
to  hope  for  with  the  object  of  her  earliest 
love :  and,  to  preclude  the  chance  of 
this,  I  had  almost  determined  to  decla^ 
who  I  was,  and  explain  the  motives  of 
my  conduct  —  when  Henry's  return  from 
the  Continent,  and  the  melancholy  cata- 
strophe which  occurred  in  the  King's 
Bench,  turned  my  thoughts  entirel/  to 
that  dear  object,'*  (looking  tenderly  at 
Matilda)  ^*  who,  during  twenty  years  ot 
exile  and  of  sorrow,  had  reigned  unrival- 
led in  my  heart.  But,  though  I  couW 
not,  in  that  moment  of  agitation  am 
suspense,  enter  into  explanations,  I  huit* 
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ed  to  my  son  in  pretty  plain  terms,  that 
my  objections  to  his  marriage  with  Miss 
Trueworth  were  entirely  removed.    But, 
oh  !  my  friend !  conceive  —  for  I  cannot 
express  —  my  grief,  my  distraction,  when 
we  heard  the  dreadful  rumor  of  her  hay^- 
ing  been  murdered.     In  the  agony  of 
that  moment,  how  bitterly  did  I  regret 
my  having  refused   to  consent  to  her 
union  with  Henry !  a  refusal,  which  had . 
(as  I  imagined)  led  to  such  a  horrid  ca- 
tastrophe.    But,  when  those  apprehen- 
sions had  happily  subsided,  and  I  learned 
from  Mr.  Askew  that  she  had  actually 
quitted  the  house  of  her  grandfather,  to 
avoid  his  importunity  on  the  subject  of 
marrying  the  Duke  of  Wandsworth  — 
then,  indeed,  1  felt  that  the  conditions 
of  my  vow  had  been  completely  fulfilled : 
and,  while  I  exulted  in  the  anticipated 
happiness  of  my  son,  I  longed  to  em- 
brace and  bless,  as  my  daughter,  the 
lovely  being  who  had,  for  his  sake,  en- 
dured so  much  grief  and  anxiety. 

**  And   now,  my  dear  Trueworth,   I 
have  only  to  entreat  that  you  will  accord^ 
me  your  forgiveness,  and  obtain  for  me 
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that  of  your  amiable  daughter,  for  the 
mortification  and  sorrow  which  this  some- 
what romantic  test  of  love  has  occaaiooed 
to  you  both/* 

"  My  dear  Stanly/*  replied  Trueworth 
—  "I  forgive  you  from  my  soul.  For, 
though  the  trial  has  been  severe,  I  can- 
not but  honor  the  motive  which  induced 
you  to  make  it/' 

^*  And  I,'*  said  Emma  —  ^  shall  ever 
remember  with  pleasure,  that  the  marked, 
and  at  times  distressing,  watchiuloess  of 
the  mysterious  Mr.  Ormond  has  tended 
to  raise  me  in  the  estimation  of  Sk 
Charles  Stanly/' 

'*  Sweet  girl  1"  exclaimed  MatUda~ 
**  How  fortunate  is  my  son,  to  have  ob- 
tained and  preserved  the  love  of  a  heart 
such  as  yours !  Had  I,  in  the  morning 
of  life,  been  wise  like  you,  how  maoj 
years  of  humiliation  and  sorrow  n»ght  I 
not  have  escs^ed  1*' 

«  A  truce  to  these  reflexions !"  said 
the  Marchioness.  —  "  The  prospect  that 
now  lies  before  you,  my  dear  Lady  Stanly, 
is  fair  and  inviting.  Enjoy  therefore 
mth  gratitude  the  present  good :   and. 
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if,  now  and  then,  you  cast  a  retrospective 
glance  upon  the  past,  let  it  only  be  for 
the  purpose  of  heigiitening  present  hap- 
piness.*' 

"  And  do  not  forget,  my  dear  Matilda," 
added  Sir  Charles  — ^ «« that  every  recur- 
rence to  the  past  will  appear  as  a  tacit 
reproof  to  me.  For,  was  it  not  my  unjust 
suspicions  that  consigned  you  to  the 
humiliation  and  sorrow  which  you  so 
long  endured  ?'' 

"  You  acted,  as  became  you,  Stanly," 
replied  Matilda.  *-»  **  No  man  of  honor 
could,  under  such  circumstances,  have 
done  otherwise.  It  was  my  own  thought** 
lessness  and  imprudence  that  led  to  my 
wretchedness  and  yours. —  Had  I  not 
slighted  your  advice  —  had  I  not  pursued 
too  eagerly  that  phantom.  Pleasure »-« 
Isabella  would  never  have  dared  to  lay 
that  cruel  plot  for  the  destruction  of  my 
character/' 

<<  Hush !  hush,  my  dear  mother !"  said 
Henry.  —  *^  Let  us  not,  in  this  moment 
of  happiness,  give  one  thought  to  any 
thing  unpleasant  —  When  the  clouds  are 
dispersed,  and  the  sun  shines  out  in  all 
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its  lustre,  would  it  not  be  folly  to  turn 
our  thoughts  from  the  enchanting  land- 
scape,  to  muse  on  the  darkness  of  No- 
vember ?** 

"  Your  son  is  right.  Lady  Stanly,"  re- 
marked  Mrs.  Askew.  —  « *Tis  wise  to  be 
happy,  while  we  may.  And,  as  you  have 
drained  Sorrow's  bitter  cup  to  the  dr^s, 
you  may  now  expect  a  full  one  from  the 
hand  of  Joy." 

"  And  now,  my  dear  guardian,"  said 
Henry  —  "  to  preclude  the  remotest 
chance  of  my  Emma's  being  separated 
from  me  again,  may  I  not  hope  that  you 
will  prevail  upon  her  to  give  me  ha: 
hand  to-morrow  morning  ?" 

*«  To-morrow  morning?"  repeated 
Emjna— "No!  no,  Henry!  not  quite 
so  soon  as  that." 

"  And  why  not,  dearest  Emma  ?  Why 
will  you  delay  my  happiness  ?" 

'*  Have  you  forgotten  —  that  my  father 
entertains  serious  apprehensions  on  my 
grandfather's  account  ?  and  would  it  not 
be  extremely  indecorous  for  us  to  marry 
under  such  circumstances  ?" 

«  You  are  right,  my  dear  girl,"  said 
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Trueworth.  «« It  would  indeed  be  highly 
indecorous.  But  I  wiU,  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, set  off  again  for  London :  and  then, 
Henry,  if  '*  • . . . 

««  Oh !  that  Jfr'  interrupted  Henry  — • 
<<  It  hangs  upon  my  hopes  like  an  April 
frost  —  Ah !  Emma !  could  I  have  be- 
lieved that  you  would  have  condemned 
me  to  endure  again  all  the  tortures  of 
uncertainty  ?" 

Sir  Charles  and  the  whole  party  now 
said  every  thing  they  could  think  of,  to 
reconcile  Henry  to  the  delay.  And,  as 
Emma  was  induced  to  promise,  that,  if 
her  grandfather  should  be  out  of  danger, 
she  would  confirm  his  happiness  at  once 
—  he  at  length  desisted  from  importu- 
ning her  on^the  subject. 

Mr.  Belville  -^  who  had  learned  from 
Sir  Charles  that  all  disguise  was  at  an 
end  —  called  in  the  course  of  the  even- 
ing, accompanied  by  Mr.  Simily,  who 
was  now  the  accepted  lover  of  the  amiable 
Caroline.  The  former  of  these  gentle- 
men (it  will  be  recollected)  had  known 
the  Marchioness  previous  to  her  marriage : 
and,   though  they  had   not  often  met 
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since  (hot  ]^m^%  her  i;4id}rsUp  bigfaly 
est^medi  and  bad  occaaionallj  cor^ 
r^pondod  vith  him^^ 

The  house  in  which  X^ad/  Stwly  bad 
resided,  was  ik^A  in  whick  the  Mar- 
cbioness  k»A  beraelf  boea  rev^  It 
had  been  bequeathed  to  her  I4idy8hip  bj 
her  deceased  aunt ;.  and  its  retired  sku- 
ation  was  adonirably  adi^ted  to  Matilda's 
wish  for  seclusion. 

Vfhm  ^er  I^ady^p  bad  vmt&d.  the 
fair  reduae,  ^JSkexi^  daiiiig  h^  sti^, 
went  beyond  tbe  gai^ens  and  fielda  wfai^ 
beloQ^d.  to  the  houses  3  and  tb»ia  ix  bad 
happened  that  Mr«  Belville  neiw*  saw 
her. 

Great  iodeed  was  th«t  g&aikmmi's^ 
surprise  and  pleasures  on  heario^  tbe 
strange  events  which,  bad  led.  to  the^  hap- 
piness of  persons  whom  hie  so  highly  es- 
teemed i  andi  during  that  evening,  not 
one  sarcastic  egression  ^cap^  his  Ups: 
and,  when  he  arose  to  depart,  be  said,  as 
he  shook  Sir  Charles's  hand  — 

«  Whpn  you  and  I  met  oq  the  Contir 
nent,,  Stanly,  we  were  then  fellow  sot 
ti^t^s.      You   n¥>urned   the   supp<^ 
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ealpraDgflweut  of  a  wife  —  I  law^^nted  the 
loss  of  9»  mUt^e^s*  -^  3ut,  for  you,  the 
pictmre  is  naw  happily  reversecj:  and 
you  ve.  likely  tQ  ?^y  y^ars  of  happiness 
with  aa  amiable  woman }  while  I  mqst 
continue  ^ fprlarapld  bachelor  In  the 
aumnpqr  of  iny  4ays,  I  shunned  and 
thought  lightly  of  women*  because  I  had 
been  deci^ived  by .  one.  But  the  dew 
creatures  are  amjdy  avenged.  ^QXf  now 
that  I  have  learned  the  value  of  female 
society,  I  am  precluded  from  the  hope 
of  enjoying  it.  But,  good  night !  I  must 
hasten  to  my  solitary  pillow :  for,  if  I 
tarry  longer,  I  shall  certainly  break  one 
of  the  commandments  :  —  and  cursed  in- 
deed is  the  man  who  covets  his  neigh- 
bour's wife ;  since,  though  the  crime  is 
commonly  involuntary,  the  punishment 
is  certain." 

He  then  took  his  leave  :  and,  as  True- 
worth  had  been  much  fatigued  with  tra- 
velling, the  party  separated  at  an  early 
hour. 

At  Mr.  Askew's  earnest  request.  Sir 
Charles  and  his  Lady  consented  to  spend 
a  few  weeks  with  him,  until  a  house  in 
o  3 
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the  Metropolis  could  be  prepared  for 
their  reception :  and  the  Marchioness— 
who  was  anxious  to  communicate  to  h& 
'  fashionable  friends  the  happy  reconcilia- 
tion of  this  long-separated  pair— set  off 
with  Trueworth  the  next  morning  for 
London  ;  and,  when  they  reached  F6rt* 
man  Square,  he  took  leave  of  her  Lady* 
ship  at  the  door  of  her  own  houset  snd 
hastened  to  that  of  his  father. 
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CHAR  LXIl. 

THE  VANITY   OP  AMBITION. 

'*  How  is  my  father  ?'*  was  True- 
VK>rth's  first  question  to  the  porter. 

The  man  shook  his  head. 

"  Good  God  !*'  exclaimed  Trueworth 
— 'Why  don't  ybu  answer  me?  Speak! 
is  he  still  ill  ?  or . . .  .*' 

<<  He  is  alivet  Sir!  aiid  that's  all.—* 
He  has  never  held  up  his  head  since  he 
read  that  shocking  account  about  Miss 
Trueworth.  And,  when  the  letter  came 
to  tell  him  she  was  safe,  he  could  not 
read  it  —  poor  gentleman  !'* 

"  Conduct  me  to  him/'  said  True- 
worth,  much  agitated.  —  **  Oh  my  poor 
father !    Who  is  with  him  ?" 

"  Mrs.  Dawson,  Sir,  and  the  nurse."   . 

'<  Let  Mrs.  Dawson  know  that  I  am 
here." 

A  footman  was  sent  to  that  lady :  and, 
o  3 
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when  he  returned,  he  conducted  True- 
worth  to  the  door  of  his  father's  apart^ 
ment,  where  he  was  met  by  Mis.  Dawson, 
who  told  him  in  a  whisper,  that  Mr. 
Trueworth  was  asleep. 

TruewQrth  crept  on  tiptoe  to  the  bed 
—he  unclosed  the  curtains  —  he  looked 
at  his  dying  parent.  The  sight  over- 
powered him  :  -^  he  could  not  spetk : 
but,  sinking  on  a  chair,  he  covered  his 
face  with  his  htttuncerchief. 

«  This  is  a  WjefaDchoIy  sight,  SRr,**  said 
Mrs.  Dawson.  *«  But  I  rejoice  that  you 
are  come.  For,  iif  he  should  be  sen^Me 
when  he  awakes,  it  wEl  affi>rd  him  satis- 
iaetion  to  see  you  oncfe  more.** 

"Are  there  no  iiopes?*'  inquired 
Trueworth,  as  bom  its  lie  could  speak  — 
^  Have  you  had  the  best  advice  ?  Can 
nothing  more  be  done  for  him  ?** 

"I  must  not  deceive  you.  Sir,**  she 
replied  —  «  The  physician  whom  I  first 
caJled  in,  gave  n^e  but  little  liopes :  and 
•two  others,  of  the  #rst  eminence,  tmve 
declared  that  they  tsan  do  nof^g  more 
for  him.  •—  He  has  had  several  epileptic 
its^  ^d  we  expected  thut  ihe  we  he 
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hsd  Ii6t  nighty  VfwM  }kWB  teralhi^ted 

im  ra£feriBgs»    BmU  yon  Bee,  lie  lingers 

stilly  though  he  is  weak  and  helpless  as 

an  infant*** 

•    Mv.  TVuewoith   airake  at    this  ino- 

ment :  and  Mrs«  Dowion  inquired  ho% 

faedid* 

««  Very  ill,^  he  te^ied,  m  a  faint  atid 
tremulous  voice  ^^  ^  But  I  shall  soon  be 
*ett«r.** 

*«Your  son  i^  herd,  Sm  Woaldyou 
.wish  to  see  him  ?*' 

'<^  Yes !  yes !  Let  hiM  cotne  ^i<kly^^ 
or  it  will  be  too  late/* 

IVueworth  tfiened  the  curtbin  ^ 
*•  Here  I  am,  my  dear  feliher/* 

«My  son**--i-i3aid  *e  old  gentleman, 
eihleavouring  to  raiw  hts  heavy  eyelids 
^—  ««giw  me  y*ur  band. — 1  have  been  fe 
cruel  father  td  y«ti.  I^ut***v..  He^duld 
not  proceed. 

Tmewertli  sunk  u^^on  his  knees  ^  H^ 
mised  to  liiB  lips  the  cold  eend  nerveless 
hand  of  Ills  exj^^g  parent:  and,  in  than; 
awiul  motaent,  ell  fecdkction  ^  Ms 
former  cttx^y  Was  lost  in  pity  for  idi^ 
sufferings. 

o  4 
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**My  grand-daughter!^'  said  the  old 
gentleman,    after  a  pause  —  ^  where 

19         •  •  •  • 

'•  She  is  safe.  Sir/* 

u  Yes  —  I  heard  —  Thank  Heaven— 
But''  • .  • .    He  stopped. 

'<  Do  you  wish  to  see  Emma,  my  dear 
father  ?    Shall  I  send  for  her  ?*' 

"  No,  Horatio  —  It  is  too  late.  —  I  fed 
that  my  hour  is  at  hand  —  I  am  w&kf 
very  weak  — and  I  must  soon*' .... 

"  Don't  exert  yourself,  my  dear  father. 
«*-»  The  physicians  (I  am  sure)  would  re- 
commend quiet.'* 

*^  Quiet !  aye —  I  shall  soon  be  quiet : 
—  and,  when  I  am  gone,  Horatio,  yoiH 
daughter  will  possess  what  I  leave.  I 
now  feel  that  I  did  wrong  to  drive  her 
from  me.  But  I  wished  to  see  her  great : 
and" ....  Here  he  was  unable  to  pro* 
ceed.  But,  after  a  short  pause,  he  re- 
sumed —  **  In  this  moment,  Horatio,  bow 
vain,  how  trifling  appear  those  distinc- 
tions, which  I  once  prized  so  highly  !— 
Merciful  Heaven!  what  would  I  now 
give,  if . .  •  •  But  it  is  all  over  now :  and 
—and".... 
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He  ceased— His  eyes  closed:  and 
the  death-like  paleness  of  his  counte* 
nance  led  Mrs.  Dawson  to  believe  for  a 
moment  that  he  was  gone.  But,  on 
drawing  nearer,  she  perceived  that  he 
still  l)reathed. 

During  the  remainder  of  that  day^  and 
the  whole  of  the  night  —  though  he 
spoke  at  intervals,  and  appeared  to  de* 
rive  pleasure  from  knowing  that  True- 
worth  '(who  continued  in  the  room)  was 
with  him  —  he  grew  worse  and  worse  : 
and,  toward  morning,  he  fell  into  a  deep 
sleep :  and,  in  that  sleep,  his  spirit  fled 
to  its  account. 

And  thus  died,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
seventy-five,  the  proud,  the  imperious, 
(he  inflexible  Mr.  Trueworth. — Through 
a  long  life  of  uninterrupted  prosperity, 
he  had  i—  while  he  lorded  it  over  others 
—  been  himself  a  slave.  At  the  shrine 
of  ambition  he  had  sacrificed  all  those 
social  and  endearing  virtues,  which  give 
happiness  to  domestic  life  :  and  his 
amiable  lady—  who  had  married  him 
for  love  —  soon  woke  from  a  delusive 
dream  of  felicity,  to  all  the  certainty  of 
o  5 
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disappointment  and  sorfdw  :  and  — tocr 
mild  fofr  contention^  and  too  sensitive  for 
long  endnrance-^shesunk  into  the  grav^ 
ere  half  her  days  were  nnmbered.    On 
her  death-bed —^  while  all  the    imsther 
throbbed  at  her  hearty  and  trembled  in 
her  eyes  —  she  besought  him  tabe  mind* 
fill  of  the  happiness  of  her  sons.     But, 
alas!  Mr.  Trueworth— -while  he  stroTC 
to  control  the  will  and  set  bounds  to  the 
passions  of  others  -^  conld  not  command 
his  own :    and,  in  the  violence  of  mh 
governable  rage,   he  excluded  from  his 
nouse  —  though  he  could  never  entirely 
banish  from  his  heart  -«« that  son,  whose 
dawn  of  manhood  had  promised  a  meri- 
dian of  more  than  common  splendor.  — 
What  followed,  is  already  known.     But, 
though  the  hand  of  heaven  itself  appeared 
to  interpose,  to  prevent  the  completion  of 
his  ambitious  designs  -^  still,  still,  even  in 
the  dull  close  of  life,  he  encouraged  those 
mistaken  ideas,  which  had  been  the  bane 
of  his  repose.    And,  when  Providence 
—  who  had  not  yet  entirely  deserted  him 
— -  sent  an  angel  in  the  form  of  Emma 
Trueworth  to  cheer  his  "  evening  hours^ 
16 
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*-*•  still  gmslping  at  idiadow8»  Returned 
fhmi  the  substantial  happiness  which  a 
urise  nan  would  faaVe  immd  in  the  societj^ 
and  attentions  of  soch  an  endearing  com*- 
panion  t  and,  when  urged  bn  b j  Ambi- 
tion ^^  that  DeaMmj  by  whom  half  rnan^ 
kind  are  enslaved  or  destroyed -*<*  be  had 
finally  driven  that  angel  from  his  side  — 
then  it  was,  that  tiie  tongue  of  Rumor 
told  a  fearful  tale ;  and  that  tale  cost  him 
bis  life. 

Ob  ye!  wfaoi  like  him^  would  **  lord 
it  o^er  the  freebom  mind'*  —  ye  parents, 
who,  to  make  your  children  great,  would 
tear  them  from  all  that  could  constitute 
their  felicity  —  reflect  for  a  moment  on 
the  vanity  and  insufficiency  of  those  di- 
stinctions to  which  you  attach  so  much 
importance.  —  Can  rank,  tati  title,  and 
all  their  brilUant  appendages,  give  to  the 
possessors  aught  of  real  happiness  ?  Can 
they  guard  them  from  the  vicissitudes  to 
which  humanity  is  liable  ?  Can  they  pur- 
chase  health  for  themselves,  or  enable 
them  to  ensure  it  to  those  they  love  ? 
Can  they  secure  to  them  the  affection  of 
one  fond  and  faithful  heart  ?  or,  in  the 
o  6 
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hour  of  disappotntment  and  sorrow^  n^ 
call  those  moments  of  rapture,  whii^ 
fled  too  rapidly  away?  Ah!  no!  no!  no! 
Fortune  may  give  wealth— and  monarrhs> 
titles :  but  aU  that  is  necessary  to  ratiooal 
enjoyment,  is  independent  of  the  one  or 
the  other :  for 

<*  Reason's  whole  pleasures,  all  the  joys  of  sense. 
Lie  in  three  words  —  health,  peace,  and  com- 
petence." 

If  then  your  children  love  and  are 
beloved  by  objects  not  undeserving'— if 
you  see  a  reasonable  hope  of  their  esca* 
ping  the  miseries  and  humiliations  of 
actual  poverty  —  Oh!  do  not  —  while 
their  young  hearts  expand  to  rapture 
—  Oh!  do  not  doom  them  to  all  the 
tortures  of  hopeless  love.  But  give 
them  to  the  objects  of  their  choice. 
Make  them  hi^y  in  the  summer  of 
their  days :  and,  in  the  winter  of  yours, 
the  tongue  of  lisping  innocence  shall 
delight  and  bless  you. 
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CHAR  LXIIL 

MIKUTIJe, 

When  Tnieworth  recovered  from  the 
first  shock  that  the  death  of  his  aged 
parent  had  given  to  his  feelings,  he  wrote 
to  £mma,  acquainting  her  with  the  me- 
lancholy event,  and  promising  to  return 
to  her  as  soon  as  possible, 

Emma  was  sincerely  grieved — and  the 
more  so,  as  she  considered  that  her  flight 
had,  in  all  probability,  been  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  her  grandfather's  death. 
But  Mr.  Askew  —  who,  in  all  human 
events,  saw  and  adored  the  wisdom  and 
justice  of  one  Great  First  Cause*— soon 
reasoned  her  into  a  belief  that  she  had 
been  only  an  instrument  in  the  hand  of 
Providence;  and  that,  as  she  was  not 
permitted  to  foresee,  she  had  no  cause 
to  reproach  herself,  for  what  had  occur«> 
red. 
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Trueworth  —  who  followed  the  re* 
mains  of  his  father  into  Devonshire, 
where  they  were  consigned  to  the  femily 
vault  —  brought  with  him  his  brother's 
son,  who  (it  will  be  remembered)  had, 
in  the  fright  and  agitation  consequent 
upon  Emma's  supposed  murder,  been  left 
at  the  house  of  Mr.  Trueworth^ 

On  opening  the  will  of  that  gentlemto, 
it  was  discovered,  that «-« with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  legacies  (among  which  was 
a  handsome  one  to  his  daughter4n-law) 
and  some  annuities  to  old  servants  —  be 
had  bequeathed  the  whde  of  his  personal 
and  landed  possessions  to  his  grand- 
daughter, whom,  during  her  minori^, 
he  had  consigned  to  the  sole  guardiam 
ship  of  her  father. 

When  Emma  was  made  acquainted 
With  this  disposition  of  her  grandfather's 
property,  she,  with  the  consent  and  sqo^ 
probation  of  her  father^  immediately  se- 
cured a  handsome  share  of  that  property 
to  the  little  American,  whom,  though 
illegitimate,  she  considered  entitled  to 
inherit  what  ought  in  justice  to  have 
been  given  to  his  father,  if  he  had  lived. 
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iHoT  was  this  ftU— for,  during  her  re- 
sidence at  the  house  of  her  grandfather^ 
the  ami^e  Mrs*  Dawson  had  engaged 
her  esteem  and  gratitude  :  and  she  now 
hastened  to  prove  her  regard  for  that  lady> 
by  rendering  her  comfortably  and  com* 
pletely  independent  of  great  people  with 
little  minds* 

Meantime,  in  the  fashionable  circlesi 
many  were  the  On*ditSy  and  various  tlie 
conjectures,  respecting  the  families  of 
Trueworth  and  Stanly.  And  the  Duke 
of  Wandsworth  —  who  had  been  unmer* 
cifully  rallied  on  his  ill  success  in  love  — * 
was  now  compelled  to  hear  the  most  ex- 
aggerated, and  ridiculous  statements 
connected  with  the  flight,  the  supposed 
murder,  and  subsequent  discovery,  of 
the  beautiful  heiress^  who  (it  was  now 
asserted)  had  really  given  her  hand  to 
the  son  of  Sir  Charles  Stanly ;  though  — 
on  account  of  the  death  of  the  old  gen- 
tleman, her  grandfather— decency  for* 
bade  them  to  make  their  union  known 
to  the  world* 

One  morning,  while  a  titled  spinster^ 
who  had  called  on  his  mother,  was  re- 
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pei^ng,  with  various  comments,  all  that 
she  had  been  able  to  collect  on  this  sub- 
ject, the  Duke  suddenly  made  his  bow 
to  the  ladies,  and  went  out  with  the 
intention  of  calling  on  a  friend.  But, 
on  his  way,  having  occasion  to  pass 
through  Portman  Square,  it  suddenly 
occurred  to  him  that  the  Marchioness  <^ 
Rosemont  could,  in  all  probability,  give 
him  an  exact  account  of  those  circum- 
stances which  seemed  likely  to  form  the 
more  than  nine  days'  wonder  of  the 
fashionable  world. 

Her  Ladyship  —  who  highly  esteemed 
the  Duke,  as  one  of  the  brightest  orna- 
ments of  the  British  peerage  —  received 
him  with  that  animated  welcome  which 
springs  from  and  speaks  to  the  heart 
And,  when  the  first  salutations  were 
over,  she  readily,  at  his  request,  gave 
him  9,  clear  though  succinct  account  of 
the  singular  combination  of  events  which 
had  led  to  the  re-union  of  Sir  Charles 
Stanly  and  his  lady  —  and  explained  the 
motives  that  had  induced  the  former  to 
refuse,   for  a  time,  his  consent  to  the 
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marriage  of  his  son  and  Miss  True* 
worth. 

His  Grace  listened  with  profound 
attention:  and,  when  the  Marchioness 
had  concluded  her  recital,  he  said,  in  a 
voice  which  betrayed  considerable  emo- 
tion-— 

"When  I  reflect  that  Sir  Charles 
Stanly  had  indeed  too  much  cause  to 
believe  that  his  lady  had  never  felt  for 
him  that  animated  and  warm  affection 
which  can  alone  give  happiness  to  a  man 
of  refined  ideas,  I  cannot  blame  him  for 
endeavouring  to  preserve  his  son  from 
the  chance  of  similar  disappointment. 
But,  alas !  in  his  anxiety  to  secure  to  one 
man  a  more  than  common  share  of 
felicity,  he  has — ^however  unintentionally 
—  been  the  cause  of  much  misery  to 
others.** 

"  I  acknowledge  and  regret  the  truth 
of  that  observation,**  replied  the  Mar- 
chioness :  "  and  I  am  more  particularly 

sorry,  that  Your  Grace  should** 

She  paused^  conscious  that  there  was  a 
want  of  delicacy  in  the  allusion  which 
jiad    inadvertently  escaped  her,  — But 
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the  Duke,  who  wan  raperior  to  <&gut9e, 
saw  her  embarrassment,  and  relieved  it 
by  saying  — 

*<  Your  Ladyship's  good^nature  prompt- 
ed you  to  say  that  you  symrpathise  with 
me-  And  to  yoa  I  will  frankly  acknow- 
ledge, that  ray  heart  has  received  a  deep 
and  incurable  wound/* 

*«  Deep,  my  Lord,  I  can  readily  coo- 
ceive ;  though,  I  trui^  not  incurable.  — 
There  are  so  many  amiable  women  who 
have  hearts  to  bestow/' 

«*  Hearts  !*'  repeated  his  Grace  — 
«  Aye  —  there's  the  rub  t  for  /  have  no 
heart  to  give  in  return." 

*^  Buttim^  my  Lord^  and  absence,  caa 
conquer  even  love." 

^*In  sotoe  hearts.  Marchioness,  where 
Love  is  only  an  occasional  visitor.  Bert 
there  are  others—and  mine,  I  fear,  is  one 
of  tliem  —which,  when  they  have  once 
expanded  to  receive,  for-^ev^  Perish  the 
insidious  guesu  But,  of  thi^  enough  — 
I  feel>  'lis  true —  feel  like  a  very  wotora: 
but  I  will  endeav^Cmr  to  bear  like  a  man. 
—  And  ten*^ ...  V  He  paused  a  tnoment 
---then    resumed -»-" Tell   Miss  Tru^ 
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worth,  when  you  see  her,  that  I  'Will  try 
to  rejoice  in  her  felicity;  although  I 
must^ver  n^et  that  I  was  not  destined 
to  ptonote  it.'' 

The  entrance  of  some  visitors  now 
gave  a  tiim  to  the  conversation;  and 
shortly  afterward  the  Duke  took  his 
leave. 

On  his  return  to  his  own  house,  he 
was  much  pleased  to  find  his  mother 
alone.  And  she  -^  who  understood  and 
sympathised  in  the  feeUngs  of  her  son  <*— 
was  exerting  all  her  powers  to  divert  his 
miftd  from  painful  meditations,  when 
Doctor  Wdford,  the  family  physician, 
was  announced. 

Her  Grace  —  who  was  confined  by  a 
severe  cold  —  had  expected  the  Doctor 
earlier:  and  he  now  accounted  for  the 
lateness  of  his  visit,  by  informing  her 
that  he  had  been  detained  at  Sir  William 
Conway's,  whose  lady  and  daughter  had 
been  thrown  into  fits,  in  consequence  of 
an  alarming  accident  which  had  just 
occurred  in  the  family. 

** Alarming!"  repeated  the  Duchess 
—  «  What  was  it,  'pray  ?" 
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(C 


Does  your  Grace  know  Captain 
Conway  ?" 

**  I  have  seen  him  frequently.  —  But 
has  any  accident  happened  to  him  T^ 

•«  No,  Madam — not  to  himself —  but 
to  a  sweet  girl,  of  the  name  of  Sinclair/' 

"Good  God!  — But  how  did  it 
happen  ?" 

«  rU  tell  Your  Grace/'  said  the  Doc- 
tor. —  But  we  will  leave  him  to  tell  the 
story  in  his  own  way :  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  those  readers  who  are  not  entirely 
uninterested  in  the  fate  of  the  amiaUe 
Adelaide,  will  have  no  objection  to  turn 
to  the  next  chapter,  where  they  will 
find,  not  Doctor  Walford's  account,  but 
mine. 
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CHAP.  LXIV. 

DEBTS  OF  HONOR. 

The  reader  may  perhaps  recollect,  that 
young  Sinclair— though  thoughtless  and 
extravagant  himself — had  warned  Cap- 
fain  Conway  to  beware  of  bad  company. 
But,  truth  to  tell,  his  warning  had  been 
thrown  away.  —  The  Captain's  time  hung 
heavy  on  his  hands  :  his  disappointment, 
with  respect  to  Emma,  pressed  heavy  on 
his  heart :  his  gay  companions  filled  high 
the  sparkling  glass ;  and,  when  care  and 
reason  were  together  drowned  in  wine, 
he  suffered  himself  to  be  led  to  the 
gaming-table  where  the  honorable  Captain 
Dashwood  and  his  no  less  honorable 
associates  had,  from  time  to  time,  given 
him  abundant  cause  to  regret  his  intro- 
duction to  such  honorable  men. 

Debts  of  honor !  Mercy  on  us !  What 
is  it  that  a  gambler  will  not  do,  to  obtain 
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money  to  discharge  those  debts  ?  Honest 
tradesmen  may  call  again  and  again  — 
Such  vulgar  fellows  know  nothing  of 
honor.  How  should  they,  indeed,  when 
they  find  so  little  of  it  among  their  cus- 
tomers ?  But  Charles  Conway  —  though 
unrequited  Ioto  and  bad  omipany  had 
made  him  a  gambler  —  was  not  yet  dead 
to  honorable  feeling :  and  each  succeed- 
ing morning,  that  awakened  him  to  a 
recollection  of  his  debts,  brought,  with 
that  recollQCtioQ,  the  resolution  to  db- 
charge  them.  But  how  discharge  them  ? 
He  had,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months, 
sold  or  mortgaged  every  thing  that  he 
could  call  his  own:  and  his  father— 
after  remonstrating  with  him  on  the  fre- 
quency and  extravagance  of  his  demands 
—  had  at  length  positively  and  sternly 
refused  to  honor  bis  bills. 

Lady  Conway,  when  acquainted  with 
this  circumstance,  wept,  and  entreated 
Sir  William  to  bear  with  him  a  Uttie 
longer  —  and  offered  even  to  give  up  her 
settlement  for  her  darling  Charles.  But 
the  Baronet  was  inexorable.  —  He  had 
(he    observed)    already   advanced   too 
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much :  -<-  and,  ^s  he  s^w  that  the  largest 
fortune  oiust  be  inadequate  to  the  wants 
of  a  gambler,  it  became  hiin»  as  a  hus-* 
baod  and  a  father,  to  take  care  that  his 
wife  and  daughter  should  not  be  ruined 
by  the  prodigality  of  an  inconsiderate, 
profligate  young  man« 

The  Captain  complained  to  his  friends, 
of  his  father's  inflexibility.  —  They  shook 
their  beads  —  remarked  that  fathers 
were  troublesome  old  fellows  «f^  and 
agreed  nem.  con.  that  they  would  all  be 
best  in  heaven. 

*^  But  your  mother,"  exclaimed  one 
of  them  —  "  what  of  her  ?  Women  are 
generally  tender-hearted*'^ 

"  My  mother,"  replied  the  Captain, 
"would  give  me  every  thing.  But 
V 

"  But,  what  ?  eh !  —  You  are  a  fool, 
Conway." 

**  A  fool!  Aye  — I  know  too  well 
that  I'm  a  fool.  But,  if  I  could  take  an 
ungenerous  advantage  of  a  mother's 
fondness,  what  should  I  be  then  ?  -i*  A 
viUain !" 

His  friends  endeavoured  to  laugh  him 
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out  of  his  scruples.  But  their  efibrts 
were  unsuccessful.  —  They,  however, 
f  revailed  upon  him  to  dine  with  them : 
and,  at  night,  after  the  glass  had  briskly 
circulated,  he  again  entered  the  house 
of  Captain  Dashwood  with  two  hundred 
pounds  in  his  purse,  which  he  bad,  in  the 
morning,  obtained  from  a  Jew. 

Fortune  had  hitherto  frowned  on  the 
Captain :  but  she  now  seemed  disposed 
to  make  him  some  amends ;  and,  for  a 
time,  every  thing  went  in  his  favor. — 
This  prospect  of  success  encouraged 
him  to  proceed:  and,  elate  with  hope 
and  wine,  he  doubled  his  bets  again  and 
again  —  He  won  **-  he  drank  —  till  s^ 
length  —  in  the  elevation  of  the  moment 
— -he  was. induced  to  stake  a  much 
larger  sum  than  he  had  ever  ventured 
before.  He  threw  — •  the  dice  were  against 
him.  —  He  tried  again ;  and  again  he 
was  unfortunate.  — *  He  grew  frantic : 
and  -—  while  his  life  seemed  to  hang  on 
the  hazard  of  the  die  —  he  threw  once 
more  -—  and  the  cast  was  decisive. 

"  It  is  all  over  !*'  he  exclaimed,  start- 
ing from  his  chair.  —  <<  I  am  undone  \ 
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ruined  past  redemption  !*'  —  A  pause 
ensued — allien,  while  he  paced  the 
apartment  with  the  lode  and  air  of  a 
lunatic,  he  resumed  —  **  Gentlemen,  I 
cannot  now  meet  your  demands :  and" 
He  stopped. 

His  antagonists  begged  that  he  would 
not  make  himself  uneasy.  **  They  would 
wait  his  convenience :  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  his  note  would  be  sufficient  secu- 
rity." 

"  His  note!"  The  Captain  hesitated. 
He  calculated  the  amount  of  the  debts 
which  he  had  that  night  contracted: 
but  his  imagination  could  suggest  no 
means  of  discharging  them.  -»  Yet  some- 
thing must  be  done  :  and,  with  phrensy 
in  his  brain  and  despair  in  his  heart,  he, 
in  a  hand  scarcely  legible,  wrote  three 
promissory  notes,  which,  together,  bound 
him  to  pay  the  sum  of  ten-thousand 
pounds. 

His  antagonists  took  the  notes,  and 
put  them  in  their  pocket-books  :  and,  at 
the  same  moment,  the  watchman  bawled 
"  past  four  o'clock,  and  a  cloudy  morn- 
ing ^ 
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«  Cloudy  !••  For  the  Captain,  it  was 
indeed  cloudy.  —  He  caught  up  his  hat, 
and  flew  into  the  street  The  mornlDg 
was  dark  and  cheerless  as  his  mind :  and 
the  hollow  moaning  of  the  wind  seemed 
in  unison  with  his  feelings.  —  His  ieet 
turned  mechanically  toward  his  fiuher's 
house:  but,  on  reaching  it,  he  stood 
irresolute.  What  should  he  do  ?  «♦  That 
father's  house  —  that  father's  heart  — - 
would  soon  be  shut  against  him :  and 
why  then  should  he  expose  himself  to 
his  reproaches  ?'* — As  those  ideas  crossed 
his  mind,  he  hastily  withdrew  his  land 
from  the  knocker,  which  he  had  just 
raised.  But  the  noise  that  it  made  in 
its  descent,  brought  his  own  servant  to 
the  door. 

The  man  absolutely  started — He 
master's  countenance  —  so  wild,  so  hag- 
gard—-shocked  and  alarmed  him:  and 
he  respectfully  inquired  if  he  was  not 
well. 

The  Captain  made  no  reply.  But,wbai 
he  reached  his  own  apartment,  he  dedred 
to  be  left  to  himself. 

The  man  reluctantly  withdrew :  for 
15 
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Captain  Conway  was  a  liberal  and  con- 
descending, master ;  and  his  servant, 
who  was  not  ungrateful  —  convinced 
that  all  was  not  right  —  waited  on  the 
landing-place,  till,  on  putting  his  ear  to 
the  key-hole,  he  was  led,  by  the  stillness 
that  reigned  within  his  master's  apart- 
ment, to  believe  that  he  was  asleep. 

The  Captain  did  sleep.  —  But,  though 
the  fumes  of  the  wine  lulled  in  some 
degree  the  sense  of  wretchedness  ; 
imagination  was  still  awake  j  and  strange 
and  terrific  were  the  images  which  it 
presented  to  his  view. 

The  morning  dawned. — The  storm 
was  hushed.  —  Captain  Conway  started 
from  his  pillow  —  He  rang  for  hia 
servant,  who  —  surprised  at  this  early 
summons—  hastened,  half-dressed,  to  his 
apartment. 

"  Open  the  shutters,  Pearson,"  said 
the  Captain,  "  Let  me  have  light.*' 

Pearson  obeyed.  —  The  cheering  rays 
of  the  morning  sun  darted  into  the 
apartment.  But  the  light  of  heaven 
could  not  dispel  the  gloom  that  reigned 
in  the  breast  of  Charles  Conway.  There 
p  2 
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all  was  darkness  and  horror.  —  He  arose, 
and  hastily  dressed  himself:  and  theii^ 
ordering  his  servant  not  to  interrupt  him 
till  bresJcfast  was  ready,  he  sat  down  to 
reflect,  and  to  decide. 

Sir  William  and  Lady  Conway  gene- 
rally breakfasted  at  ten  :  and  great 
indeed  was  their  surprise,  to  see  their 
son  —  who  had  latterly  kept  such  late 
hours  —  enter  the  breakfast-parlour 
almost  at  the  same  moment  with  them- 
selves —  and  take  his  seat  at  the  table. 

The  hurried  and  indistinct  voice,  in 
which  he  paid  the  compUments  of  the 
morning,  alarmed  his  mother. —  She 
looked  anxiously  in  his  face  —  Its  ex- 
pression struck  upon  her  heart. 

*^  You  are  ill,  Charles !"  she  exclaimed 
— "  I'm  sure  you  are  ill.  —  Tell  me 
what  ails  you." 

"  Nothing,  my  dear  Madam  —  at 
least,  nothing  of  any  consequence — a 
slight  head-ach  —  that's  all." 

<<  A  slight  head-ach !"  repeated  her 
Ladyship — "  Pm  sure  it  can't  be  slight : 
for  you  look  like  death." 

"  Can  you  wonder  at  that,  my  dear," 
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said  Sir  William  —  **  when  you  know 
how  he  spends  his  time  ?** 

The  fond  mother  sighed.  — But  Miss 
Conway — thoughtless  and  unfeeling  — 
exclaimed  — 

<*  And  you  know,  Mamma,  Charles 
has  been  A*etting  ever  since  he  heard 
that  Miss  True  *'....  She  stopped  — 
for,  at  that  moment,  she  met  the  eye  of 
her  brother ;  and  its  expression  silenced 
even  her. 

Little  more  was  said  during  breakfast : 
and,  when  it  was  concluded.  Sir  William 
went  out :  and  the  Captain  —  who  said 
he  had  letters  to  write  —  retired  to  his 
own  apartment. 

Lady  Conway  was  extremely  uneasy 
about  her  son.  But,  as  he  had  again 
assured  her  that  he  felt  no  serious  indis- 
position, she  suffered  him,  at  his  earnest 
request,  to  continue  unmolested  in  his 
chamber:  and,  as  Sir  William  had  in- 
vited some  friends  to  dine  with  them, 
she  descended  to  the  kitchen,  where  — 
in  giving  to  her  housekeeper  and  cook 
such  directions  as  she  thought  necessary 
— •  her  attention  was,  for  the  time^ 
p  3 
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absorbed,  eve&  to  the  exclusion  of  her 
darling  Charles. 

Miss  Conway  was  thea  left  alone  :  and 
solitude,  to  a  person  who  does  not  like 
reading — and  has  no  other  resoorce 
against  Ennui  — « is  terrible  indeed.  And, 
as  she  could  find  no  other  amusementy  she 
was  viewing  her  own  fair  image  in  a  large 
mirror,  and  twisting  her  hair  round  her 
fingers,  when  a  footman  evened  the 
door,  and  announced  Miss  Sinclair. 

**  Oh  !  Adelaide  1'*  she  exclaimed  — 
"  I*m  glad  you  are  come :  for  I'm  so 
low-spirited,  that  I  don't  know  what  to 
do  with  myself/' 

"  Low-spirited  ?*'  repeated  Miss  Sin- 
clair —  **  What  has  made  you  low- 
sj^ted  ?'* 

«  Why,  His  all  Charles's  fault.  He 
goes  on  in  such  a  way —^I  assure  yoa 
'tis  quite  shocking.  —  He's  over  head 
and  ears  in  debt :  and  Papa  dedi^'es  he 
wo'n't  advance  him  another  shilling." 

*♦  Is  it  possible  ?  I'm  very  sorry." 

"  *Tis  very  disagreeable,  indeed,"  son- 
tittued  Miss  Conway,  **  because  it  makes 
us  all  so  dull  and  uncomfortable:  a&d 
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Papa's  so  cross ;  and  Mamma  frets  her- 
self quite  sick.** 

"  Poor  Lady  Conway !  how  I  pity  her ! 
Bat  is  she  at  home  ?** 

"  Oh !  yes  —  she's  at  home  —  only 
gone  to  the  kitchen^  as  usual. —  You 
know  her  way." 

•*  And  where  is  your  brother  ?**  in- 
quired Adelaide  after  a  pause.  —  "  But 
I  suppose  he  is  not  yet  risen." 

*1  Oh !  yes,  he  is.  —  He  breakfasted 
with  us  this  morning,  for  a  wonder :  and 
I'm  sure  I  wish  he  had  not  —  For  I  de- 
clare, he  frightened  me  out  of  my  wits.'* 

"  Frightened  you  !  how  ?'* 

**  Because  he  looked  so  wild  and  so 
strange,  as  if  he  was  thinking  of  some- 
thing shocking.  —  And  do  you  know, 
your  brother  tells  me  that  he's  sure 
he'll  be  quite  ruined,  if  we  can't  keep 
him  away  from  that  Captain  Dashwood's, 
where  he  stays  all  night  long,  playing  afe 
hazard." 

"  Playing  at  hazard !"  repeated  Ade- 
laide  —  **  Alas,  poor  Charles !" 

*'  Aye  —  I  assure  you  it  makes  me 
p  4f 
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quite  uneasyr  But  I  wonder  your  hra^ 
ther  did  not  tell  you." 

"  I  have  not  seen  my  brother  for 
these  three  months/'  replied  Adekkie« 
<*  For  it  was  late  last  night  when  we  re- 
turned from.  Bath  (where,  you  know,  my 
father  and  I  have  been  for  some  time) 
and  Edward  —  who  was  then  at  the 
Opera  —  did  not  come  home,  tillaft^ 
I  had  retired  for  the  n^ht.** 

At  this  moment,  Pearson,  Captain 
Conway's  servant,  opened  the  docN*,  and 
inquired  for  his  master.  * 

*"  He  is  in  his  own  room,"  repUed 
Miss  Conway. 

r  *^Good  God!"  said  the  man  — ♦«I 
wish  Sir  William  were  at  home.  —  I'm 
sure  my  master  has  sonoething  on  his 
mind  — and  I'm  afraid  "..".. 

"  Afraid  ?"  exclaimed  Adelaide,  fly- 
ing to  the  door —  "  What  are  you  afraid 
of?  Tell  me,  for  God's  sake !" 

The  man  shook  his  head  <—  but  did  not 
reply. 

•*  Oh  !  I  see  you  apprehend  something 
dreadful.  — But  I'll  go  to  him,"   she 
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continued,  as  she  flew  up  the  stairs^ 
followed  by  the  servant  —  whUe  Miss 
Conway,  at  the  same  moment^  hastened 
to  her  mother. 

When  Adelaide  reached  the  landing- 
place,  terror  and  agitation  had  deprived 
her  of  utterance.  But  she  pointed  to 
the  door  of  the  Captain's  apartment :  and 
Pearson,  having  ascertained  that  it  was 
locked,  requested  his  master  to  open  it. 

"  What  do  you  want  ?'*  inquired  the 
Captain  sternly. 

"  I  want  to  get  in,  if  you  please.  Sir.** 

"  Begone !    I  choose  to  be  alone.** 

Adelaide  wrung  her  hands  in  breath- 
less agony  —  and  then  again  pointed  to 
the  door,  which  Pearson,  at  the  same 
moment,  attempted  to  force. 

"  Enter  at  your  peril  !**  said  the  Cap- 
tain  in  a  voice  of  thunder. 

The  man,  however,  exerted  his  ut- 
most  force ;  and  the  door  flew  open. 

"  Attempt  to  approach,**  exclaimed 
the  Captain  —  *•  and  1*11  blow  youi 
brains  out.** 

Pearson  instinctively  drew  back :  but 
p  5 
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Adelaide  — who,  in  her  anxiety  to  pre- 
serve the  life  of  the  man  she  loved,  was 
reckless  of  danger  to  herself  —  rushed 
forward;  and,  in  the  same  moment,  a 
piercing  shriek,  and  the  report  of  a  pis- 
tol, met  the  ear  of  the  servant. 

Lady  Conway  and  her  daughter  had 
now  reached  the  landing-place  :  and  — 
alarmed  by  the  report  of  the  pistol  —  the 
servants,  in  quick  succession,  ent^ed 
the  room. 

But  what  description  could  do  justice 
to  the  dismay,  the  horror,  which  per- 
vaded the  breast  of  Lady  Conway,  when 
she  beheld  the  terrific  scene  that  pre- 
sented  itself  to  her  view  ?  Adelaide  — 
the  amiable  Adelaide  —  lay  extended  on 
the  floor,  bleeding,  and  apparently  life- 
less! and,  as  his  mother  entered  the 
apartment,  the  Captain  with  the  air  of  a 
maniac,  caught  up  another  pistol,  with 
which  be  would  have  accompKshed  the 
work  of  self-destruction,  if  Pearson  (aid- 
ed by  a  footman  who  flew  to  hia  asns* 
tance)  had  not  at  length  succeeded  in 
wrenching  the  weapon  from  bis  deter- 
mined grasp. 
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The  frantic  mother  wrung  ber  hands 
in  agony  —  gazed  on  her  son  for  a  nKv. 
ment,  with  a  look  that  might  have  sof- 
tened a  savage  —  Then,  as  her  eye  fell 
on  the  bleeding  form  c^  the  unconscioas 
Adelaide,  she  exclaimed,  *^  Oh !  Charles  i 
what  have  you  done  ?*'  and  sunk  sense- 
less to  the  floor  j  while  Miss  Conway  — 
whose  reason,  weak  at  best,  was  now  over- 
powered by  terror  —  after  screaming 
till  she  was  quite  exhausted,  fell  into 
hysterics. 

Meantime  two  of  the  male  domestics 
gently  raised  the  wounded  Adelaide,  and 
laid  her  on  the  Captain's  bed  :  and  two 
young  women  endeavoured  to  restore 
suspended  animation,  by  chafing  her 
temples,  and  api^ying  volatiles  to  her 
nostrils. 

«  Take  care  of  her,  for  God's  sake  !*' 
exclaimed  Pearson,  as,  with  the  pistols 
in  his  hand,  he  flew  out  of  the  room — 
<<take  care  of  her,  while  I  run  for  a 
surgeon." 

**  She's  dead !"  said  one  of  the  young 
women  who  were  occupied  in  attending 
p  6 
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to  Adelaide  —  she's  dead !  I'm  sure  she's 
dead!" 

"  Dead !"  repeated  the  Captain,  whom 
this  remark  roused  from  the  stupor  which 
had  for  a  moment  overpowered  lum — 
"  Dead  V*^  he  continued^  as  he  rushed  to 
the  bed,  and  sunk  upon  his  knees  bj 
the  side  of  Adelaide  —  "  Yes  I  she  is 
dead :  and  /-*  monster  —  villain  that  I 
am  — /have  murdered  her !  Oh !  why*' 
(staring  wildly  round  the  room)  "  why 
am  I  not  permitted  to  die  too  ?** 
.  As  he  spoke,  Adelaide  exhibited  some 
signs  of  life ;  and  one  of  the  women  ex- 
claimed, "She  moves.  Sir!  Seel  see! 
She  is  wo^ dead!" 

Adelaide  half  opened  her  eyes,  and 
faintly  murmured,  "  Oh !  save  him!  save 
him !  —  Charles !  dear  Charles  !'* 

"She  lives!**  exclaimed  the  Captain, 
starting  from  his  knees,  and  gazing  on 
her  with  a  look  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  describe — "She  lives!  I  have 
not  murdered  her !  —  And  now.  Fate,  do 
thy  worst.** 

Some  of  the  servants  were  now  occu- 
pied in  attending  to  Lady  Conway  and 
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her  daughter :  and  shortly  afterward  the 
surgeon  and  Doctor  Walfbrd  arrived. 

But  —  not  to  dwell  upon  this  painful 
scene— while  the  surgeon  was  examining 
Miss  Sinclair's  wound,  and  Doctor  Wal- 
ford  was  prescribing  for  the  other  ladies, 
Sir  William  came  home,  and,  to  his  in- 
expressible consternation  and  dismay, 
learned  the  melancholy  occurrence  which 
had  taken  place  in  his  absence. 

The  report  of  the  surgeon,  however, 
afforded  him  some  consolation  — as  that 
gentleman  said  he  was  of  opinion,  that, 
if  the  young  lady  were  kept  quiet,  and 
free  from  agitation,  she  would  do  very 
well;  as  he  had  ascertained  that  the 
wound  was  not  dangerous,  the  ball  having 
only  passed  through  the  fleshy  part  of  the 
arm,  just  below  the  shoulder. 

Sir  William  was  much  hurt  at  the  alarm 
which  he  knew  the  account  of  this  acci- 
dent would  occasion  to  Mr.  Sinclair.  — 
But  the  surgeon  lessened  his  anxiety  on 
that  account,  by  promising  to  drive  im- 
mediately to  the  house  of  that  gentle- 
man, and  break  the  matter  to  him  as 
cautiously  as  possible. 
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Meantime  the  prescription  of  Doctor 
Walford  —  and  the  assurance  that  Mi^ 
Sinclair  was  in  no  actual  danger  —  bad 
tranquillised  in  some  degree  the  spirits  of 
Lady  Conway.  Biit  still  she  was  tor- 
tured with  cruel  apprehensions.  The 
pistol,  which  she  had  seen  in  the  hand 
of  her  son,  was  ever  present  to  her  men- 
tal view :  and,  when,  after  the  departure 
of  the  physician,  Sir  William  came  to 
inquire  after  her  health,  she  besought 
him,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  to  forgive 
and  save  their  son. 

**  I  will,  my  dear,*'  he  replied.  —  "I 
will  extricate  him  from  his  present  em- 
barrassments :  and  I  trust,  after  what  has 
occurred,  he  will  learn  more  wisdom.*' 

*'  That  I'm  sure  he  will,"  said  her 
Ladyship — "For,  you  know,  he  does 
not  want  for  sense :  and,  till  lately,  he 
always  behaved  so  much  like  a  gerUkman.*' 

The  conversation  that  took  place  be- 
tween Sir  William  and  his  son,  was  loi^ 
and  explanatory.  —  The  latter  did  not 
seek  to  conceal  or  palliate  his  errors: 
but  he  promised  that  he  would  endeavour 
to  avoid  them:  and  deeply  indeed  did 
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he  lament  that  rashness  which  had  in- 
jured —  and  might  (as  his  own  fears 
taught  him  to  apprehend)  end^figer  even 
the  life  of,  the  amiable  woman  who  had 
interposed  between  him  and  self-destruc- 
tion. 

And  here  it  will  be  proper  to  inform 
the  reader,  that,  at  the  moment  when 
Adelaide's  terror  and  anxiety  led  her  to 
the  door  of  Captain  Conway's  apartment, 
he  bad  worked  himself  up  to  the  reso» 
lution  of  paying  his  debts  in  the  way  too 
often  resorted  to  by  those  who  have  been 
laughed  or  argued  into  the  belief,  that, 
in  thus  escaping  from  the  cares  of  this 
world,  they  have  nothing  to  apprehend 
in  the  other.  —  His  pistols  —  for,  to 
<<  make  assurance  double  sure,"  he  had 
loaded  both  —  were  lying  on  the  table 
before  him.  His  hand  rested  on  one  of 
them :  and  (as  Pearson  attempted  to 
force  the  door)  he  caught  up  the  pistol, 
and  pointed  it  against  himself.  But  the 
Captain's  hour  was  not  yet  arrived — The 
door  flew  open }  and,  in  the  agitation  of 
the  moment,  be  turned  the  instrument  of 
destruction  from  himself  toward  the  rash 
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intruder.  The  pistol  was  cocked— his 
finger  was  on  the  trigger  —  and,  though 
he  did  not  actually  intend  to  fire,  it  went 
ofi*  ere  he  was  aware ;  and  the  shriek, 
that  burst  upon  his  startled  ear,  whirled 
his  brain  to  momentary  madness. 

Adelaide — wounded,  and  overpower- 
ed by  terror  —  sunk  to  the  floor:  the 
pallid  hue  of  death  overspread  her  lovelj 
face :  her  white  garments  were  stained 
with  blood !  —  The  Captain  gazed  on 
her  in  speechless  agony :  and,  at  the 
same  moment,  his  eye  glancing  on  the 
other  pistol,  he  caught  it  up.  But  his 
guardian  angel  hovered  near ;  and  his 
dreadful  purpose  was  again  defeated. 

But,  though  his  own  life  had  been 
thus  providentially  preserved  —  the 
dreadful  apprehensions  that  tortured  him 
on  Adelaide's  account,  excluded  every 
pleasurable  feeling.  His  imagioatioD 
suggested  the  most  fearful  possibilities: 
nor  could  all  the  assurances  of  the  sm* 
geon  inspire  him  with  hope. 

Miss  Conway  —  whose  fits  had  been 
more  noisy  than  dangerous  —  shook  oft 
in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  even  the 
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appearance  of  indisposition :  and  from 
her  the  Captain  soon  learned  the  par- 
ticulars which  had  led  to  his  preserva- 
tion :  and  —  while  she  described  the 
anxiety  which  Adelaide  had  evinced  for 
his  safety  —  he  sighed,  as  he  reflected 
how  little  he  had  deserved  it. 

Mr.  Sinclair,  when  acquainted  with  the 
accident,  immediately  hastened  to  the 
house  of  Sir  William :  and,  on  visiting 
Adelaide,  he  was  led,  from  her  appearance, 
to  anticipate  more  danger  than  the  report 
of  the  surgeon  had  taught  him  to  expect. 

The  fond  father's  fears  were  prophetic. 
For,  though  the  wound  was  not  in  itself 
dangerous,  the  agitation  of  Adelaide's 
spirits  brought  on  a  fever :  and,  for  some 
days,  the  physicians  entertained  the  most 
serious  apprehensions  for  her  life. 

Mr.  Sinclair  was  almost  distracted.— 
Adelaide,  even  from  her  earliest  child- 
hood, had  been  his  solace  and  delight 
But,  acute  as  were  his  sufferings  on  her 
account,  they  were  mild,  when  compared 
with  the  anguish  and  remorse  that  wrung 
the  heart  of  Captain  Conway. 

While  the  fever  was  at  its  height,  and 
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her  senses  wandered  —  he,  while  anx- 
iously listening  at  the  door  of  her  apartr 
ment,  heard  her  call  him  by  the  ten- 
derest  and  most  endearing  names  :  and 
those  expressions  led  him,  for  the  first 
time,  to  suspect  that  passion  for  himself, 
which,  though  so  long  cherished  in  secret, 
had  never  till  then  been  revetded.  And, 
while  he  wondered  that  he  could  have 
been  insensible  to  the  merit  and  blind  to 
the  preference  of  such  a  woman,  he 
mentally  vowed,  that,  if  Heaven  would 
^re  her  to  his  prayers,  he  would  devote 
the  life  which  she  had  preserved,  to  her, 
and  to  her  alone. 

Heaven  did  spare  her.  The  nataral 
strength  of  youth,  aided  by  the  skill 
of  the  physicians,  at  length  triumphed 
over  the  violence  of  her  disorder :  and, 
in  a  fortnight  after  the  memorable  day 
when  she  had  been  led  by  Providence  to 
save  the  life  of  Charles  Conway,  she  was 
permitted  to  quit  her  apartment. 

The  Captain  flew  to  meet  her :  and, 
while  he  caught  her  hand,  and  raised  it 
to  his  lips,  he  called  her  his  preserver  — 
his  guardian  angel  -—  his  own  dear  Ade- 
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laide  —  She  attempted  to  reply.  But  th 
warmth  of  his  address  surprised  anc 
overpowered  her:  and,  as  she  timidly 
raised  her  eyes  to  his  face,  the  expression 
o£  his  couDtenance  overwhelmed  her 
with  confusion. 

The  next  morning,  Adelaide  returned 
to  the  house  of  her  father,  where  she 
found  her  mother  out  of  spirits,  and  out 
of  humour.  For,  though  Mrs.  Sinclair's 
weak  nerves  had  rendered  her  unequal  to 
watching  by  the  couch  of  her  daughter, 
she  had  ben  compelled,  for  the  sake  of 
appearances,  to  confine  herself  to  the 
house  for  the  tedious  space  of  fourteen 
days. 

Sir  William  had  promised  to  relieve 
his  son  from  his  embarrassments :  and  he 
punctually  kept  his  word.  —  But  he  had 
determined,  that  the  gang  of  sharpers 
—  who  acted  in  concert  with,  and  under 
the  command  of,  the  honorable  Captain 
Dashwood  —  should  not  receive  one 
shilling  for  those  notes  which  they  had 
obtained  from  the  Captain :  and,  thus 
resolved,  he  repaired  to  that  den  of 
thieves,    accompanied    by  two  friends^ 
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whose  sons  had  been  plundered  by  the 
same  confederacy. 

The  Pluto  of  this  modern  luM  with 
the  utmost  politeness  received  and  w^- 
comed  them  to  his  infernal  domain.  Bat, 
when  made  acquainted  with  the  object  of 
their  visit,  his  countenance  assumed  a 
darker  hue. 

But — to  drop  metaphor —for  Sir  Wil- 
liam  spoke  in  plain  English  —  he,  in  un« 
equivocal  terms,  accused  the  Captain  of 
spreading  snares  for  the  unwary,  and 
cheating  and  plundering  the  inconside- 
rate ;  and  concluded  by  insisting  that  the 
notes,  which  his  son  had  given^  should 
be  immediately  returned. 

Captain  Dashwood  protested  that  he 
knew  nothing  of  the  matter.  The  gai- 
tlemen  who  resorted  to  his  house,  were 
(he  said)  men  of  the  nicest  honor — 
men,  whose  characters  were  well  known 
in  the  circle  of  Fashion. 

"  Well  known  in  the  circle  of  Fashion!" 
repeated  the  Baronet  with  a  sneer  — 
"  *Tis  pity  the  characters  of  such  scoun- 
drels are  not  known  in  all  circles.  But  I 
come  here,  not  to  argue,  but  to  demand: 
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and,  if  you  would  not  incur  the  penalties 
of  the  law,  yoii  will  do  well  to  recollect, 
that  I  am  not  to  be  trifled  with.  —  Return 
to  me  those  notes,  which  were  fraudu- 
lently obtained  from  my  son  —  and  ob- 
tained  (no  doubt)  by  some  of  your 
confederates.  Return  them  within  these 
two  hours  —  or  take  the  consequence." 

The  Captain  blustered  a  little,  and 
talked  warmly  of  the  laws  of  honor.  — 
Sir  William  smiled  contemptuously,  and 
coolly  reminded  him,  that  he  was  ame- 
nable to  the  laws  of  the  land.  And,  as 
the  two  gentlemen,  who  accompanied 
Sir  William,  declared  their  determination 
to  apply  to  a  magistrate  on  account  of 
their  sons,  the  Captain  was  at  length  in- 
duced to  say,  that  he  would  call  on  the 
gentlemen,  and  request,  that .  •  •'' 

"  Request  ?**  interrupted  the  Baronet. 
—  "  As  you  are  the  Captain  of  the  band, 
you  can  of  course  command.  However, 
do  as  you  please.*' 

<*  I'll  consider  of  it.  Sir,"  replied  the 
Captain  —  "  and,  if .  .  .  ." 

"  No  ^,**  interrupted  Sir  William, 
rising  as  he  spoke,  and  moving  toward 
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the  door  -—  "  Decide  quickly,  or  it  will 
be  too  late." 

The  Captain  did  decide  quickly.  For, 
as  he  had  begun  to  fear  that  be  hid 
lately  ventured  rather  too  far,  he  had, 
during  the  last  few  days,  been  medita- 
ting a  flight  to  the  Continent :  and,  to  be 
dragged  before  a  magistrate  at  such  a 
time,  might  derange  all  his  plans.  He 
therefore  returned  the  notes  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam; and,  the  next  day — accompanied 
by  two  of  his  confederates,  whose  skiU 
in  play  had  obtained  for  them  his  par- 
ticular good  will  -*  he  set  off  for  Calais. 

Previous  however  to  their  departure, 
they  appropriated  to  themselves  all  the 
money  that  belonged  to  their  hmoriaik 
firm:  and  poor  Mrs.  Dash  wood— who 
knew  nothing  of  the  intentions  of  her 
honorable  husband — was  left  in  the 
most  destitute  condition.  For  the  credit 
tors — as  even  the  Captain  had  found  a 
few  tradesmen  who  had  been  weak 
enough  to  trust  him  — seised  on  the  fur- 
niture :  and  the  wretched  woman— who 
had  long  since  been  wheedled  out  of  her 
jsettlement  by  her  unprincipled  husband 
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—  was  literally  turned  into  the  street. 
And»  as  her  few  surviving  relatives  had 
never  forgiven  her  imprudent  marriage, 
she  knew  no  one  to  apply  to  in  this  dis- 
tressing dilemma,  but  the  Marchioness  of 
Rosemont,   who  immediately  gave   her 
a  fifly-pound  note,  and  promised   that 
she  would  allow  her  the  same  sum  an- 
nually.    And  her  Ladyship,  in  her  next 
letter  to  Lady  Stanly,  happening  to  men- 
tion the  conduct  of  the  Captain,  and  the 
situation  of  his  wife  —  Henry  Stanly  — 
who  retained  a  grateful  recollection  of 
Mrs.  Dashwood's  having  directed  him  to 
the  abode  of  Miss  Clayton -^  immedi- 
ately settled  on  her  a  hundred  pounds  a 
year :  and,  with  this  income,  she  retired 
into  Wales,  where  she,  to  this  day,  talks 
of  her  honorable  husband,  and  her  friend 
the  Marchioness  of  Rosemont. 

There  we  will  leave  her  to  amuse  her- 
self with  cards  and  scandal :  for,  even 
there,  she  has  probably,  ere  now,  found 
acquaintances,  who  can,  like  herself, 
derive  gratification  from  both. 
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CHAP.  LXV. 

CONCLUSION. 

While,  in  the  families  of  Conway  and 
Sinclair,  the  events  that  have  been 
related  in  the  preceding  Chapter,  had 
occasioned  so  much  alarm  and  anxiety, 
Emma  and  every  member  of  Mr. 
Askew's  household  had  deeply  regretted 
an  occurrence  which  bad  endangered 
the  life  of  the  amiable  Adelaide :  and 
they  were  of  course  sincerely  rejoiced, 
when  they  learned  that  she  was  entirely 
recovered. 

About  a  month  after  the  happy  re^ 
union  of  Sir  Charles  Stanly  and  his  Lady, 
he  again  conducted  her  to  the  Metropolis, 
where  her  re-appearance  in  the  world  of 
Fashion  did  not  pass  unnoticed.  And, 
as  the  utmost  publicity  had  been  given 
to  every  circumstance  which  could  trad 
to  clear  her  character  from  the  foul  asper- 
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sions  that  had  been  so  cruelly  cast 
upon  it  —  the  tongue  (rf  Slander  no 
longer  presumed  to  utter  aught  to  her 
tlisadvantage :  and  some  kind-hearted 
Jadies,  who  recollected  her  first  intro- 
duction, rejoiced  that  justice  liad  at 
length  been  done  to  the  reputation  of 
an  amiable  woman,  whose  unmeiited 
isufferings,  they  thought,  entitled  her  to 
the  sympathy  of  every  feeling,  every 
virtuous,  mind. 

But  there  were  others  —  Ah!  why 
am  I  compelled  to  acknowledge  it?  — 
there  were  others,  who  still  looked  on 
her  with  envy.  For  they  saw,  maugri 
their  self-love,  that  she  was  still  more 
attractive  than  themselves :  and,  among 
these,  Mrs.  Sinclair  —  who,  from  beauties 
of  a  certain  age,  had  hitherto  borne 
away  the  palm  —  began  to  look  un- 
usually dull :  and,  as  she  could  not  but 
confess  that  Lady  Stanly  was  still  agree^ 
abkj  she  affected  to  believe  that  she  was 
much  older  than  the  world  supposed  — 
and  remarked  that  she  knew  those  who 
were  free  to  say  she  was  indebted  to  her 
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toilette  for  repairing  die  ravages  of  time. 
And,  when  a  gentleman  of  Mrs,  Sin- 
clair's  acquaintance,  who  had  never 
before  seen  Lady  Stanly,  asked  her  one 
night  at  the  Opera,  if  she  did  not  thint 
her  a  lovely  woman,  she  replied,  **  Yes  — 
she  looks  very  well  now.  But  did  you 
ever  see  her  in  the  morning  ?** 

**  I  never  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
her  before,*'  he  replied :  "  but  I  have 
heard  much  of  her  beauty :  and  I  can 
form  some  idea  of  what  she  must  have 
been  in  youth,  when  she  is  so  ftisci- 
nating  even  now/* 

The  "  even  now**  grated  on  Mrs. 
Sinclair's  ear;  as  she  knew — though 
she  would  not  have  owned  it  even  to  her 
husband  —  that  she  was  herself  a  few 
yeai's  older  than  Lady  Stanly. 

But  enough  of  Mrs.  Sinclair — enough 
of  fading  beauties,  who  so  liberally  add 
to  the  ages  of  their  contemporaries 
those  years  which  they  take  from  tl^ir 
own:  Mrs.  Sinclair  wiU  be  young,  as 
long  as  she  can  :  and  —  with  the  aid  of 
cosmetics,  as  infallible  as  they  are  nume- 
rous —  who  shall  say  that  she  may  not 
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(like  another  Ninon)  obtain  admirers 
even  in  the  winter  of  her  days  ? 

But  to  my  narrative.  —As  Trueworth, 
with  Henry  and  Emma,  accompanied 
Sir  Charles  and  his  Lady  to  London  — 
and  thence,  as  spring  advanced,  to  Stanly 
Hall  —  the  lovers,  happy  in  each  other's 
society,  found  their  hours  glide  swiftly 
and  imperceptibly  away.  But  True- 
worth  —  while  he  rejoiced  in  the  felicity 
of  those  around  him  — began  to  discover 
that  there  was  something  wanting  to  com- 
plete his  own  :  and,  though  he  had  once 
believed  that  his  affections  were  for-ever 
buried  in  the  grave  of  his  long-lost  Julia, 
he  had  been  insensibly  led  to  conceive  a 
more  than  platonic  regard  for  the  still 
lovely  Mary  Askew. 

That  amiable  lady  —  who  was  ten 
years  younger  than  Trueworth  —  had, 
at  an  early  age^  loved,  with  all  the  en- 
thusiasm of  a  young  and  ardent  mind, 
a  man  who,  under  a  prepossessing  ex- 
terior and  the  most  captivating  manners, 
bad  concealed"  a  selfish  and  ungenerous 
heart  —  and  who,  after  the  most  pas- 
sionate  professions  of  never-changing 
Q  2 
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love,  cruelly  deserted  the  confi 
being,  whose  very  existence  seemed  to 
hang  upon  his  sincerity  —  to  marry  a 
woman,  whose  only  attraction  was  gold. 

The  gentle  Mary  drooped  beneath  this 
cruel  blow  :  and  her  brother,  who  fondly 
loved  her,  anticipated  the  most  fatal 
consequences.  But  sorrow  does  not 
always  kill :  and  Mary  lived  to  hear,  that 
the  man  who  had  deceived  and  forsaken 
her,  was  himself  as  wretched  as  the 
folly,  insipidity,  and  ill-humour,  of  an 
ignorant,  disagreeable  woman  could  make 
him.  —  But,  though  she  recovered  her 
health,  her  heart  was  shut  against  love« 
The  perfidy  of  one  man  had  impressed 
her  mind  with  an  unfavorable  opinion 
of  mankind  in  general :  and,  though  she 
had  several  advantageous  and  unexcep- 
tionable offers,  she  could  not  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  form  any  new  engage- 
ment. 

But  time  —  while  it  had  taught  her  to 
despise  the  sordid  wretch  who  had  thus 
basely  deserted  her  —  had  led  her  like- 
wise to  think  that  she  had  done  wrong 
to  devote  herself  to  a  hfe  of  celibacy. 
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For  Mary  — though  she  had  outlived 
the  age  of  enthusiasm  —  had  still  a 
warm  and  susceptible  heart :  and,  as  she 
had,  during  his  stay  with  them,  derived 
much  pleasure  from  the  society  and  con- 
versation of  Trueworth  —  she  was  not 
displeased,  when  her  brother  informed 
her,  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from 
that  gentleman,  in  which  he  had  pro- 
mised  to  visit  them  in  a  few  days: 
though,  as  the  period  which  had  been 
fixed  upon  for  the  nuptials  of  Henry 
and  Emma  was  then  fast  approach- 
ing, she  was  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what 
could  induce  him  to  quit  Stanly  Hall 
at  such  a  time« 

But,  to  be  brief —  Trueworth  arrived: 
jand,  though  he  did  not  immediately 
declare  the  object  of  his  visit,  Mary  — 
(for  ladies  are  not  dull  on  those  occasions) 
—  was  soon  led  to  suspect  it 

No  prudery,  no  affectation,  marked 
the  reply  of  this  amiable  woman,  when 
Trueworth  at  length  ventured  to  declare 
that  her  society  was  necessary  to  his 
happiness.  —  But,  though  she  did  not 
banish  him  from  her  presence  —  or  pro- 
Q  8 
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test  that  she  was  quite  shocked  at  his 
want  of  delicacy  —  she  said,  that,  as  she 
was  on  the  wrong  side  tbirty,  she  thoa^it 
it  almost  too  late  to  marry. 

"  Too  late,  my  dear  Madam?**  replied 
Trueworth.  —  "  It  is  never  too  late  to  do 
well :  and,  if  that  is  your  only  objectioii» 
I  shall  not  d^pair.** 

**  Bat  the  world  may  laugh^'  *.  . .  . 

"  Let  it  laugh.  Madam.  —  What  is  the 
world  to  those  whose  happiness  is  at 
home«?  But  permit  me  to  speak  to  your 
brother.  —  He  may  perhaps  prevail/* 

Mr.  Askew  enta^ed  at  this  moment : 
and,  Trueworth  having  entreated  liim  to 
intercede  in  his  behalf,  that  gentleman 
took  his  ^ster^s  hand,  and  would  have 
placed  it  in  that  of  his  friend.  But  she 
drew  back,  and  again  talked  of  the  <^i- 
nion  of  the  world. 

"  My  dear  Mary,**  said  her  brother  — 
•*  you  know  I  luive  long  wished  to  see 
yon  married :  and  it  would  give  me  the 
sincerest  pleasure  to  consign  you  to  the 
protection  of  my  friend. — Say  "Yes,**then, 
my  dear  sister,  and  make  us  both  haf^y. 
And,  if  antiquated  coquettes,  who  have 
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played  with  hearts  till  they  have  lost 
them  —  and  ill-natured  prudes^  who  have 
no  hearts  at  all  —  should  hereafter  pre- 
sume  to  find  fault  with  your  conduct  — 
tcU  them  that  the  society  of  a  man  of 
sense  is  a  far  better  resource  against  en^ 
nuij  than  the  purring  of  cats,  the  squall- 
ing of  panots,  or  the  dull  monotony  of 
the  whist-table.** 

"  I  will  think  of  it,  my  dear  brother,** 
said  Mary  —  "  though,  for  myself,  I  must 
say  that  I  have  no  dread  of  ennuis  as  I 
am  fond  of  reading.** 

"  And  so  am  I,**  observed  Trueworth. 
**  Andy  when  we  together  peruse  a  fa- 
vorite author,  how  delightful  it  will  be 
to  point  out  to  each  other  the  most  im- 
pressive and  beautiful  passages!  But 
tell  me,  dearest  Madam,  may  I  not 
hope?** 

The  lady  did  not  reply.  But  silence, 
on  some  occasions,  is  wonderfully  expres- 
sive :  and  gentlemen  are  ever  ready  to 
interpret  it  in  their  own  favor. 

But,  as  I  would  not  too  far  presume 
upon  the  patience  of  my  readers,  I  will 
now,  with  all  convenient  brevity,  give 
Q  4 
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some  account  of  those  remaining  cha- 
racters, who  have,  in  the  course  of  this 
narrative,  been  introduced  to  their  more 
particular  notice. 

And,  first,  of  Lord  Audiey.  —  Whett 
that  nobleman  fled  from  an  object  too 
fascinating  for  his  repose,  he  exerted  all 
the  energies  of  his  mind,  to  conquer  a 
passion,   as  ardent  as  it  was  hopeless. 
And,  as  he  knew  that  love  gains  strength 
in  solitude,  he  sought  company  and  con- 
versation.     But  music  —  though    ever}- 
pulse  of  his  heart  throbbed  in  unison  to 
the  concord  of  sweet  sounds  —  he  shun- 
ned, as  much  as  possible,  its  softening 
power :  and,  to  that  end,  he  absented 
himself  from  public  places,  and  avoided, 
in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  that  elevated 
society,  among  which,  during  his  former 
residence  on  the  Continent,  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  move.     And,  during  his 
stay  at  Paris,  he  would  frequently  amuse 
himself  in  strolling  about  the  suburbs  of 
that  metropolis,  in  marking  the  various 
traits  of  character  which  were  jN-esented 
to  his  observation  —  and  by  sometimes 
entering  into  familiar  conversation  even 
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with  the  humblest  individuals.  And,  in 
one  of  those  rambles,  he  was,  by  a  singu- 
lar combination  of  circumstances,  led  to 
witness  the  last  moments  of  a  brave  and 
high-spirited  British  officer,  who,  after 
fighting  the  battles  of  his  country,  had 
been  induced  to  quit  his  native  shore, 
because  his  very  limited  income  would 
not  permit  him  to  associate  with  those 
who  had  known  him  in  happier  days. 

This  gentleman -— whose  name  was 
Orford  —  had  been  well  known  to  Lord 
Audley's  father:  and  much  did  he  re- 
joice at  the  accident  which  had  brought 
to  him,  in  such  a  moment,  a  nobleman,  of 
whose  generous  and  exalted  character  he 
had  heard  so  much. 

For,  alas !  Colonel  Orford  — who,  *mid 
the  battle's  rage,  had  learned  to  look  at 
death  without  dismay — now  trembled 
at  its  approach ;  as  he  knew,  that,  when 
he  should  be  no  more,  his  daughter,  his 
Evelina — young,  lovely,  and  innocent — 
would  be  left  alone  and  unprotected  in  a 
foreign  land.  The  extravagance  of  an 
only  son,^whom  the  Colonel  had  too 
weakly  indulged,  had  reduced  him  to 
Q  5 
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comparative  poverty :  and,  though  he  had 
in  England  a  sister  and  an  aunt,  who 
were  rich  and  resectable,  he  knew  sot 
that  they  would  afford  thek  protectioB 
to  his  beloved  and  amiable  child. 

His  soa  —  who  had  been  the  cause  of 
bis  misfortunes  <—  had  long  since  iaHUen  a 
victim  to  intemperance :  and  the  litde 
property  that  the  Colonel  possessed,  had 
been  secured  to  £velimu  But  the  food 
father  —  as  he  gazed  on  the  lovely  object 
who  attached  him  to  earth—  antidpfited 
a  thousand  dangers.  Her  youth— -her 
beauty  —  but,  above  all,  her  innocent 
and  unsu^ecting  nature  — excited  the 
most  painful  apprehensions:  and  he  ihefe- 
fore  hailed  and  blessed,  as  a  messenger 
from  heavep,  the  noble  generous  Audl^. 

"  To  your  care,  my  Lord,^  said  ihe 
dying  man  —  **  to  your  care  I  confidently 
consign  this  tender,  drooping  blossom. 
Take  her  to  England  as  soon  as  you  can; 
and  endeavour  to  obtain  for  her  the 
protection  of  my  family.  And,  if  tbey 
should  refuse  it,  then'' .... 

*«  If  they  should,"  exclaimed  his  Loitl* 
shipi  eagerly  interrupting  him  *-* «'  I  will 
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introduce  her  to  an  aunt  of  mine  —  a 
gentle,  amiable  being,  whose  heart  will 
expand  to  receive,  to  love,  and  to  cherish 
hen*^ 

This  assurance -^  given  with  a  look 
and  voice  that  spoke  more  forcibly  than 
words — sootheil  and  consoled  the  dying 
Colonel.  Death  was  now  divested  of 
all  its  terrors.  He  cast  a  look  of  gra<- 
titude  on  Lord  Audley,  and  expired  with, 
out  a  groan. 

We  will  pass  over  the  scene  that  foU 
lowed.  —  Evelina's  grief  was  deep  and 
heart-felt:  but  the  soothing  attentions  of 
Lord  Audley  comforted  and  re-assured, 
hen  —  His  delicacy  —  his  tender  assidu- 
ity—excited the  warmest  gratitude  of  a 
young  and  susceptible  heart.  And,  when 
-^  after  arranging  the  Colonels  affiurs, 
which  occupied  some  weeks  «^  his  Lord- 
ship conducted  her  to  England  —  she 
sighed,  as  she  reflected  that  they  must 
soon  9^arate  ^  and  separate,  perhaps, 
to  meet  no  more. 

On  arriving  in  London,  Lord  Audley 
immediately  drove  to  the  house  of  his 
aunt,  who.received,  with  all  the  warmlli 
ct6 
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of  benevolence,  the  young  and  interest^ 
ing  Evelina.  And,  on  the  ensuing  daj^ 
bis  Lordship  having  ascertained  that  the 
Colonel's  relatives  were  then  in  town,  be 
hastened  to  the  house  of  that  gentleman's 
sister,  who  resided  in  Berkeley  Square. 
This  lady  was  the  widow  of  a  Bcironetr 
and  she  had,  during  the  last  four  years, 
been  occupied  in  endeavouring  to  get 
husbands  for  two  very  fashionable,  very 
accomplished,  and  very  disagreeable 
daughters,  who,  on  the  entrance  of  Lord 
Audley,  tried  to  look  enchanting,  as  they 
knew  he  was  rich  -—an  Earl — and  un- 
married* But,  when  acquainted  with 
the  object  of  his  visit,  their  countenances 
fell  a  little. 

Lord  Audley,  in  words  few  butex^ 
pressive,  related  the  melancholy  occur* 
rence  which  had  induced  him  to  wait 
upon  them,  and  repeated  the  Colonel's 
request  concerning  Evelina* 

*<  Poor  Frederic !"  said  his  sister,  co- 
vermg  her  eyes  with  her  handkerchief 
and  sighing  audibly  —  "  Poor  Frederic  1'* 
-f-She  paused;  and  the  young  ladies 
looked  at  each  other  in  silence. 
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"  Poor  Frederic !"  repeated  the  fed^t 
with  another  sigh  —  «•  Many  years  have 
elapsed  since  we  met.  —  Poor  fellow !  he 
was  very  imprudent :  and  I  conclude  he 
has  left  his  daughter  totally  unprovided 
for." 

**  No,  Madam  —  I  have  the  pleasure 
to  say,  that  is  not  the  case.  Miss  Or- 
ford,  though  not  rich,  is  placed  above 
dependence.  But  she  is  very  young, 
and  wants  female  protection.'' 

"  Yes,  my  Lord  —  1  understand  — 
But,  really,  my  time  is  so  occupied,  and 
my  attention  so  absorbed  by  maternal 
cares,  that  I  don't  exactly  see  how  I  can 
at  present  undertake  such  a"  . . .  •  She 
paused «—  looked  at  her  daughters  —  and 
then  resumed  — 

"  A  mother,  my  Lord  —  who,  like 
myself,  has  daughters  to  watch  over  — 
ought  to  be  perfectly  acquainted  with 
the  characters  of  those  individuals  whom 
she  receives  into  her  family.  My  girls 
are  yet  but  mere  children:  and,  at  their 
time  of  life,  the  mind  is  ever  open  to 
dangerous  impressions.  And,  when  I 
reflect  that  my  poor  brother  ruined  his 
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^  soii  by  improper  radulgeDce,  I  caonot  but 
entertain  apprehensions  that  the  girl  has 
likewise  been'*  •  •  . . 

"  £xcuse  me,  Madam/*  said  his  Lord- 
ship, impatiently  interrupting  her  — 
"  But  I  must  not  suffer  you  even  to  sup* 
pose  any  thing  to  the  disadvantage  of 
your  niece,  whose  disposition  is  as  ami- 
able  as  her  person  is  lovely/* 

"  Lovely  }**  Did  ever  pleasing  word 
produce  such  an  unpleasing  effect  ?  Her 
Ladyship  looked  again  at  her  daughters ; 
and  her  daughters  turned  their  ey^  to  a 
mirror :  and  Lord  Audley  saw  at  once, 
that  the  beauty  of  the  orphan  Evelina 
would  be  no  letter  of  recommendation 
to  them.  And,  under  this  impression, 
he  arose,  and,  bowing  with  an  air  of  cold 
respect,  said  — 

<<  I  will  now  bid  Your  Ladyship  good 
morning ;  and,  if  you  should  have  any 
commands  for  Miss  Orford,  you  will  hear 
of  her  at  the  residence  of  my  aunt,  the 
dowager  Lady  Orville/* 

Then,  ere  the  ladies  had  time  to  recol* 
lect  themselves,  he  hurried  down  stain 
-T  and,  musing  on  his  fair  ward,  directed 
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bis  steps  to  the  house  of  the  ColonePs 
aunty  who  was  a  prim  spinster  of  fifty^ 
iive ;  and,  on  reaching  it,  he  was  con- 
ducted to  the  'drawing-room,  where,  after 
the  expiration  of  a  full  half-hour,  the 
door  slowly  opened ;  and  the  lady  of  the 
manaon,  with  an  air  cold,  distant,  and 
repulsive,  stalked  into  the  room. 

The  first  ceremonious  salutations  over, 
the  warm-hearted  Audley  was  for  a  mo- 
ment silent.  The  freezing  manners  of 
this  stately  ^inster  promised  no  kind 
reception  for  the  lovely  orphan.  But, 
while  he  paused  irresolute,  the  lady  -— 
whose  curiosity  had  been  highly  excited 
by  his  Lordship's  visit  —  begged  to  be 
honored  with  his  commands:  and  hQ 
then  mentioned  the  death  of  the  Colonel, 
and  requested  her  protection  for  the 
young  and  beautiful  Evelina. 

**  Beautiful  !*'  repeated  the  lady,  with 
a  look  that  made  his  Lordship  turn 
his  eyes  from  her  in  disgust—  **  Beauti- 
fid !  I  protest,  I  would  not  take  charge 
of  any  thing  beautiful,  for  the  universe. 
—  Beautiful !"....  She  paused  — 

<*  It  is  extremely  unfortunate,  Madam," 
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said  he,  '<  that  the  beauty  of  my  fair 
charge  should  exclude  her  from  the  pro- 
tection which  that  very  beauty  renders 
doubly  necessary :  and  I  am  sony, 
that "  .  • .  • 

"  I  am  sorry,  too,  my  Lord,"  inter- 
rupted the  lady —  "  sorry,  that  I  cannot, 
without  doing  violence  to  my  own  feel- 
ings, my  own  ideas  of  delicacy,  under- 
take such  a  charge.  But,  really,  the 
men  are  so  presuming  —  and  bold  liber- 
tines aie  so  ready  to  follow  every  thing 
pretty  —  that  I  should  be  quite  shocked." 
—  She  paused,  as  if  awaiting  his  reply. 
But  his  Lordship  was  indignantly  silent : 
and  she  resumed  — 

**  Besides,  my  Lord,  girls  are  some- 
times  so  imprudent,  that  one  cannot 
answer  for  their  conduct.  And,  if  any 
thing  disagreeable  were  to  occur,  what 
would  the  world  say  ?" 

"  I  really  don't  know.  Madam,''  he 
replied,  rising  with  an  air  of  digni^, 
and  moving  toward  the  door.  —  "  The 
world  is  a  many-headed  monster :  and 
those  who  are  too  solicitous  to  obtain  its 
approbation,  sometimes  lose  their  own. 
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But  good  morning,  Madam  !  I  will  no 
longer  intrude." 

But  —  not  to  dwell  upon  particulars 
—  The  unnatural  conduct  of  these  heart- 
less relatives  awakened  in  the  breast  of 
the  generous  Audley  the  tenderest  pitjr 
for  his  lovely  charge :  and,  while  he 
endeavoured  to  soothe  and  re-assure  her, 
he  insensibly  grew  fond  of  her  society. 
He  saw,  too,  or  thought  he  saw,  a  re- 
semblance in  the  cast  of  her  countenance 
to  the  fair  object  who  had  first  attracted 
him :  and,  whether  this  resemblance  to 
Emma  were  real  or  imaginary,  its  effect 
was  the  same.  And,  as  time  drew  forth 
those  traits  of  character  which  grief  or 
diffidence  had  at  first  concealed  —  his 
Lordship  began  to  suspect  that  the  heart 
might  be  weaned  from  a  first  attachment, 
and  that  pity,  when  entertained  for  an 
amiable  and  interesting  object,  was,  in- 
deed,  near  akin  to  love. 

Evelina,  ere  she  was  aware  of  it,  had 
given  all  her  heart  to  her  young  and 
elegant  protector :  and,  when  he  at 
length  talked  to  her  of  love,  she  was  too 
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artless  to  conceal  the  passion  which  bis 
merit  had  inspired. 

"  Sweet  flower  !*'  said  his  Lordship, 
mentally  —  "I  will  shelter  thee  hxm 
fiiture  storms:  and,  then,  those  unfeel- 
ing relatives,  who  refused  their  protection 
to  the  orphan  Evelina,  will  be  proud  to 
claim  kindred  with  the  Countess  erf* 
Audley.^ 

His  Lordship  was  right.  — ^ A  beautiful 
orphan,  whom  nobody  wishes  to  know  — 
and  a  beautiful  Countess,  whom  every 
body  affects  to  know  —  are  persons  of 
different  description.  —  Lord  Audley 
married  the  orphan :  and  the  new-made 
Countess  obtained  not  only  the  imme- 
diate  and  particular  notice  of  those 
ladies  who  had  refused  to  admit  her  to 
their  houses  —  but  discovered,  to  her 
astonishment,  that  she  was  related  to 
persons  whose  names  she  had  never 
heard  in  her  life. 

Oh !  surely  there  must  be  something 
more  really  valuable  in  a  title,  than  those 
who  think  lightly  of  a  mere  name^  can 
conceive.  —  What  flntterings  —  what 
heart-burnings  —  what  envy,  hatred,  and 
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uncharitableness  —  does  not  the  wish  to 
obtain  such  distinctions  sometimes  create ! 
And  how  great  must  be  the  mortification 
which  those  ladies  experience,  who  — 
after  declaring  their  determination  never 
to  marry  a  commoner  —  are  compelled, 
at  the  expiration  of  a  winter  in  town,  to 
return  to  tiie  country,.jind  to  confess  — 
or,  at  least,  tacitly  admit  —  that  coronets 
are  not  always  to  be  obtained. 

Such  was  the  case  with  Miss  Conway* 
—  The  ambitious  reveries,  which  had 
delighted  her  before  her  introduction 
to  the  Beau  Monde,  soon  vanished  into 
air :  and,  on  her  return  into  Devonshire, 
she  was  induced  to  listen  to  the  addresses 
of  a  fox-hunting  Squire,  who  had  long 
wished  to  unite  to  his  own  lands  a  fine 
estate  which  Sir  William  Conway  had 
secured  to  his  daughter.  —  Whether  the 
Squire  considered  that  the  lady  would 
be  an  agreeable  addition  or  a  sort  of 
encumbrance  to  that  estate,  I  presume 
not  to  say.  He  married  her,  however ; 
and,  during  the  latter  half  of  the  honey- 
moon,  they  did  not  quarrel  more  than 
once  a  day.  But,  after  that  period,  those 
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matrimonial  squabbles  progressively  in« 
creased,  and  became  at  length  loud 
enough  to  reach  the  ears  of  the  servants, 
who  having  whispered  them  to  those 
who  very  audibly  repeated  them  to 
others  —  the  Squire  and  his  lady  soon 
became  the  talk  of  the  neighbourhood : 
and  —  as  is  usual  in  those  cases — the 
men  pitied  the  gentleman  —  the  womeD, 
the  lady.  The  lady,  however,  still  looks 
forward:  for,  as  her  husband  drinks  hard, 
and  rides  hard,  she  entertains  a  reason- 
able hope,  that,  if  intemperance  does 
not  break  his  constitution,  a  desperate 
leap  may  some  day  break  his  neck. 

To  this  hope  I  will  leave  her,  while  I 
say  a  few  words  of  her  brother,  who  — 
in  three  months  after  the  memorable  day 
when  he  had  attempted  to  put  a  period 
to  his  life  —  vowed  at  the  altar  to  devote 
that  life  to  the  anaiable  being  who  had  so 
providentially  saved  him  from  destruction^ 

It  was  with  the  entire  concurrence  of 
Mr.  Sinclair  and  Sir  William  Conway, 
that  this  union  between  their  children 
took  place.  For  the  former  of  these 
gentlemen  —  who,    from    the    time   of 
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Adelaide's  recovery,  had  kept  a  watchful 
eye  upon  the  conduct  of  the  Captain  — 
had  seen  much  in  that  conduct  to  admire, 
and  nothing  to  disapprove.     And,  as  he 
had  long  suspected  his  daughter's  attach- 
ment, he  sincerely  rejoiced  that  it  had 
at   length  met  with  a  suitable   return  : 
and   Sir  William  —  who  had  ceased  to 
hope   that    his    son   might   obtain    the 
heiress  of  the   rich   Mr.  Trueworth  — 
could  not  reasonably  object  to  his  union 
with  the  woman  who  had  preserved  his 
life  at  the  hazard  of  her  own.     Besides, 
he  considered,  that,  even  in  a  pecuniary 
point   of   view.    Miss   Sinclair  was   an 
eligible  match  for  the  Captain ;  as  Mr. 
Sinclair    gave    her    a    portion    of  fifty 
thousand  pounds   on   the  wedding-day, 
and  promised  that  he  would  leave  her  a 
similar  sum  in  his  will. 

A  house  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Exeter  had  been  purchased,  and  ele- 
gantly fitted  up,  for  the  summer  resi- 
dence of  the  young  couple.  And, 
though  the  Captain—^ as  a  preparatory 
step  to  his  union  with  Adelaide  -*  had 
resigned  his  commission  in  the  Guards 
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—  his  late  brother  officers  no  sooner 
saw  an  account  of  his  marriage  in  the 
newspapers,  than  they  determined  to  pay 
a  visit  to  poor  *«  Benedick^''  as  they 
jestingly  called  him. 

The  Captain  —  though  he  had  fore- 
sworn their  follies  —  welcomed  his  old 
companions  with  the  utmost  politeness. 
The  dinner  was  good  —  the  wine  excel- 
lent —  and  the  fair  mistress  of  the 
mansion  did  the  honors  of  the  table  with 
a  grace  all  her  own.  The  gentlemen, 
however,  perceived  that  the  Captain  was 
himself  much  altered.  But  the  altera* 
tion  even  ihei/  thought  an  improve- 
ment. The  affected  ridiculous  imitator 
of  other  men's  absurdities  — •  the  insipid 
drawling  Exquisite  —  was,  indeed,  miss- 
ing :  but  the  well-bred  man  of  the  wixld 

—  the  gay,  animated  gentleman  —  was 
at  home. 

The  gentlemen,  who  had  only  in- 
tended to  stay  one  day,  were  easily  pre- 
vailed upon  to  lengthen  their  visit :  and, 
before  their  departure,  they  really  b^aa 
to  suspect  that  Charles  Conway— ^thcHigb 
married  —  was  happier  than  themselves : 
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and,  on  their  return  to  London,  they  re- 
ported to  the  mess,  that  the  Captain 
kept  a  good  table,  and  had  a  devilish 
pretty  wife:  but  she  seemed  bo  un- 
fashionably  fond  of  her  husband,  that 
there  were  no  hopes  of  her. 

Though  grieved  at  the  reports  which 
reached  her  concerning  her  daughter. 
Lady  Conway  was  highly  delighted  at 
the  marriage  of  her  son.  But,  while 
rejoicing  in  the  felicity  of  her  darling 
Charles,  the  sudden  and  unexpected 
death  of  her  husband  plunged  her  into 
the  deepest  distress. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  Sir  William 
loved  good  living :  and  those  who  live 
well,  do  not  always  live  long :  though 
poor  Lady  Conway  had  little  suspected, 
that,  while  she  was  taking  so  much  pains 
to  gratify  the  palate  of  her  husband,  she 
was  actually  shortening  his  life. 

Such,  however,  was  the  case.  —  A 
dish,  which  her  Ladyship  had  prepared 
with  more  than  usual  care,  tempted  him, 
one  night,  to  eat  immoderately.  A 
heavy  sleep  succeeded:  and,  in  that 
sleep,  apoplexy  —  that   deadly    foe    to 
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luxury  and  intemperance  —  put  a  period 
to  his  existence. 

Lady  Conway  had  never  experienced 
the  pains  or  the  pleasures  of  passionate 
love.  But  she  bad  felt  a  sincere  regard 
for  the  father  of  her  children :  and, 
though  she  did  not  fall  into  fits,  or  pro- 
test that  she  would  not  survive  him  — 
she  said,  and  said  truly,  that  his  sudden 
and  unexpected  death  had  cut  her  to 
the  heart.  But,  though  her  grief  was 
deep  and  unaffected  —  the  manly  tender- 
ness and  generous  behaviour  of  Captain 
(or,  as  we  must  now  call  him,  Sir  Charles) 
Conway,  and  the  soothing  kindness  and 
attentions  of  the  gentle  Adelaide,  took 
much  from  the  poignancy  of  her  afflic- 
tion. And,  as  her  son  (to  use  her  own 
words)  behaved  to  her  in  eoery  respet^ 
like  a  gentleman  —  and  his  wife  was  more 
kind  and  dutiful  to  her  than  her  own 
Louisa  had  ever  been  —  the  good  lady 
became  gradually  more  composed:  and 
time  —  which,  while  it  steals  away  the 
sense  of  pleasure,  diminishes  in  some 
circumstances  the  force  of  pain  —  at 
length  taught  her  resignation. 
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HeU  when  alone»  her  hours  dragged 
cheerlessly  and  heavily  along.  ^*  Her 
«QCCupatioil  was  gone'' -*^  The  kitchen 
-«-*  where,  to  the  infinite  annoyance 
^  its  inmates^  she  had  before  spent 
SQ  much  of  her  time  -^  was  now  seldom 
booared  by  her  presfence»  And,  as  she 
had  no  taste  for  readings  and  disliked 
needle^work^  JEnnuif  who  haunts  the 
solitude  of  indolent  [H'osperity,  began  to 
pay  her  long  and  frequent  visits.  But 
«t  length  young  Sinclair  suggested  an 
idea,  which,  by  promising  employment, 
fatade  fair  to  drive  the  foul  fiend  £ir  away. 

**  A  Cookery  Book,  my  dear  Madam," 
said  he  —  *^  I  advise  you  to  set  about 
one  immediately.  It  were  pity,  that  the 
aiode  of  preparing  those  excellent  dishes, 
which  I  have  so  often  tasted  at  your 
table,  should  be  lost  to  the  world.'* 

"  A  Cookery  Book  I"  repeated  the 
lady  —  **  Oh  1  I  know  nothing  of  wri* 
ling/' 

,  <<  You  can  easily-get  ail  iunanuensis,'^ 
he  replied ;  "  and  then  you  need  only 
draw   rough,  sketches    <rf[*   the   various 
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receiptSi  which  he  will  of  course  arrange 
under  the  prq>er  heads.'' 

Her.  Ladyship  b^an  to  be  pleased 
with  the  idea:  and^  in  a  few  days  after* 
ward,  she  ordered  her  carriage,  and 
drove  to  the  house  of  a  schoolmaster  in 
the  neighbourhood,  who  was  a' man  of 
some  learning,  and  more  taste. 

That  gentleman  readily  undertook  to 
assist  her  Ladyship  in  her  proposed  task. 
And,  as  he  keeps  ushers,  who  can,  in  his 
absence,  attend  to  the  business  of  the 
school,  he  generally  contrives  to  dine 
with  her  on  the  days  that  are  set  apart 
for  his  new  employment ;  and  thus 
enjoys  the  opportunity  of  ascertaimi^ 
beforehapd  the  real  excellence  of  a  great 
niunber  of  those  delicious  viands»  whose 
various  ingredients  he  is  afterward 
occupied  in  enumerating  on  paper,  for 
the  future  information  of  those  whom  it 
may  concern. 

Mr.  Askew's  housekeeper,  too — the 
obliging  Mrs.  Smith—  is  no  contemptible 
assistant  on  this  occasion.  She  has  fur- 
nished Lady  Conway  with  a  multiplicity 
of  choice  receipts :  and  her  Ladyship's 
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amanuensis  has,  in  return,  promised  to 
transmit  the  good  woman's  name*  to  pos* 
terity,  by  entitling  one  of  them  "  Gravy 
soup  d  la  Smith.'^  And,  though  bad  writ* 
ihg,  and  worse  orthography,  have  well 
nigh  exhausted  the  patience  even  of  a 
schoolmaster—-  and  retarded  in  no  in* 
considerable  degree  the  progress  of  the 
work— -it  is,  however,  now  drawing 
toward  a  conclusion :  and  ^  those  ladies, 
therefoi:e,  who  are  married  to  men  of 
taste,  will  do  well  to  leave  orders  with 
their  booksellers  to  send  to  them,  as  soon 
as  published,  this  new  treatise  on  the 
art  of  good  living;  which  will  be  pre- 
sented  to  the  public  under  the  title  of 
««  Kitchen  CEconomy,  or  Every  Lady 
her  own  Cook.'*  j 

Writing  a  book—  whether  good,  bad, 
or  indifferent  —  is  certainly  an  excellent 
remedy  for  Ennui.  And,  though  the 
author  may  sometimes  communicate  the 
disease  to  his  readers  —  authors,  to  do 
them  justice,  never  intend  or  even  su» 
spect  such  a  result.  And  thus  it  happens, 
that  Mr.  Simily  — >  who,  though  now  the 
accepted  lover  of  Caroline  Askew,  is  yet 
R  2 
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eondenled  to  wtk  a  kmg,  long  jearr  ibr 
the  fair  object  of  his  wi^es*^— is  eo- 
deavouving  to  while  away  the  tedious 
hours  in  versifying  his  hopes  and  iears^ 
which  he  intends  heeeafter  to  communis 
cate  to  the  public,  in  a  neat  hot-^pressed 
vcdume,  entkled  '^  The  R6verioa  of 
JU)ve.'* 

To  thla  employment  we  will  leave  him, 
and  return  to* Henry  imd  Emma,  wbo» 
<m  the  day  after  their  arrival  at  ^anly 
HalU  had  the  pkawre  of  visitiiig  the 
worUiy  Mrs.  Benson  ia  her  old  h^ntatkm. 
The  good  womao  —  who  had  heard  that 
all  obst&des  to  their  union  were  removed 
^—welcomed  the  lovers  wiUi  tears  of 
joy»  and  told  them  «*- in  answer  to  their 
inquiries  concerning  herself — ^tluyt  the 
generosity  of  Sir  Charles  Stanly  had 
made  her  so  easy  in  her  circumstances 
—  and  the  happiness  of  £mily»  who  waa 
married  to  the  worthy  Mr»  Ward^  waa 
such  a  cordial  to  her  hetfi — that,  al- 
diough  the  recollection  of  her  husband 
and  son  was  a  considerate  drawback  to 
her  felicity,  she  fett  that  Ae  could  never 
be  sufficiently  grateful  to  Heaven  and 
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her  kind  benefactors,  for  the  blessings 
that  she  still  enjoyed* 

Though  blest  in  the  society  of  all 
those  who  were  dearest  to  his  heart, 
Henry  Stanly  —  during  the  interval  that 
had  been  devoted  to  the  memory  of  old 
Mr.  Trueworth  —  had  been  led  at  times 
to  fear  (such  fears  are  natural  to  love) 
that  some  unforeseen  event  might  yet 
occur,  to  prevent  his  union  with  the 
lovely  object  <^  his  wishes.  But  the 
day,  the  happy  day,  at  length  arrived : 
and  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  say,  that  it 
was,  to  Henry,  a  day  of  rapture  pare 
and  unalloyed.  But  I  will  not  attempt 
to  describe  what  passed  in  the  minds  of 
the  youthful  pair :  for,  those  who  have 
loved,  can  conceive  —  those  who  have 
not,  could  not  understand  it 

Their  nuptials  were  celebrated  at 
Stanly  Hall :  and  great  and  loud  were 
the  rejoicings  of  the  tenantry  and  poor 
on  the  occasion.  And  the  worthy  Mrs. 
Wilson,  of  visionary  memory-^ who  was 
now  again  an  inhiU>itant  of  that  place 
which  she  had  ever  considered  as  a 
terrestrial  Paradise  — *^  told  her  dreams, 
r5 
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with  various  cbmmente  and  interpretau 
lions,  to  every  body  that  she  could 
|)revaii  upon  to  listen  to  them.  And 
as,  even  befbre  the  marriage  of  Heorj 
and  £tnina,  she  bad  —  from  certain 
signs  that  appeared  to  her  in  sleep— 
been  led  to  predict  that  th^r  first  ch3d 
would  be  a  b<^,  she  now  prides  herself 
not  a  little  in  the  pro^ct  of  betng  in- 
trusted with  the  management  of  another 
heir  to  the  Stanly  e^tes  add  title. 

Among  the  foremost  to  congratulate 
Henry  and  Emma^m  their  noptiak,  were 
Sir  Charles  Conway  and  his  lovely  Ade- 
laide: and,  shortly  afterward.  Lord 
Audley  introduced  to  their  acquaintance 
his  beloved  and  amiable  Eveliiuu 

In  a  few  weeks  after  the  marriage  of 
his  daughter,  Tmewortli  prevailed  upon 
the  amiable  Mary  Askew  to  accompany 
him  to  the  altar :  and,  as  they  have,  at 
the  earnest  request  of  Emma,  taken  up 
their  residence  at  the  seat  of  Trueworth's 
ancestors,  the  Grove  —  the  worthy  Mr. 
Askew  derives  a  two-fold  gratification 
from  witnessing  the  happiness  of  his 
18 
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sister,  and  enjoying  the  society  o£  his  old 
friend. 

Caroline  is  now  her  father^  house- 
keeper :  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wiimore  are 
the  happy  parents  of  a  fine  healthy  boy. 

The  Marchioness  of  Rosemont  spends 
mudi  of  her  time  with  Lady  Stanly ; 
though  she  still  continues  to  give  occa* 
sional  entertainments  to  her  fiishionable 
friends. 

On  her  return  to  Stanly  Hall,  Mary — 
Lady  Stanly's  faithful  servant— learned 
that  the  man  who  had  so  basely  desert* 
ed  her  in  youth,  was  then  a  widower : 
and,  shortly  afterward,  he  sought  an  op* 
portunity  to  renew  his  proposals,  which 
Mary  rejected  with  this  short  remark  «-* 

"  I  loved  you  once :  but  you  cruelly 
deceived  me :  and,  now,  I  would  not  be 
your  wife  for  the  world.  For,  the  man, 
who  could  be  false-hearted  to  me  while 
I  was  a  young  woman,  would  never  be 
kind  to  me,  when  Vm  an  old  one.'* 

A  short  time  after  the  death  of  Isa- 
bella, William  Norton  —  the  young  man 
who  refused  to  accept  what  he  conceived 
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to  be  a  bribe  —  arrived  io  London :  and^ 
on  inquiring  at  Peel's  Cofiee-house  for 
Mr.  Reynolds,  he  was  directed  to  the 
habitation  of  Sir  Charles  Stanly. 

.  Henry  had  promised  Phelim,  that  he 
would  enable  him  to  provide  for  tiie 
young  woman,  whose  dutiful  attention 
to  her  mother  had  obtained  for  her  the 
love  of  the  warm-hearted  Hibernian :  and 
Henry  kept  his  word.  Phelim  and  his 
pretty  wife  are  now  respectable  shop- 
keepers in  the  vicinity  of  Bond  Street ; 
and  William  Norton,  whom  Henry  en- 
gaged in  Phelim's  place,  has  abundant 
cause  to  bless  the  day  which  introduced 
him  to  the  notice  of  so  kind  and  generous 
a  master. 

Mrs.  Clayton -?- the  ci-devant  Mary 
Palmer  —  is  doomed,  even  in  this  world, 
to  atone  in  some  degree  for  the  cruel 
part  she  took  against  Lady  Stanly.  For, 
though  the  poison,  which  was  given  to 
her  by  the  wretched  Isabella,  did  not 
deprive  her  of  life,  it  has  entirely  de- 
stroyed life's  dearest  blessing,  health. 

Sir  Charles  Stanly  and  his  ever-beloved 
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Matilda -- blest  in  themselves  uid  re- 
jotcing  in  the  felicity  of  their  son 
^-look  back  oh  their  past  sorrows,  as 
on  a  painful  dream,  from  which  they 
have  been  awakened  to  the  reality  of 
happiness. 

An  elegant  seat  in  the  vicinity  of 
Stanly  HaU,  and  a  spacious  mansion  in 
town,  have  been  fitted  up  for  Henry  and 
Emma,  the  hero  and  heroine  of  this  sim- 
ple tale.  But,  though  they  keep  servants 
at  both  houses,  their  own  society  is  so 
necessary  to  the  happiness  of  their  pa* 
rents,  that  they  are  seldom  suffered  to 
remain  long  either  at  the  one  or  the 
other. 

Perfect  happiness  (it  is  said)  has  never 
yet  been  found  among  the  children  of 
men.  But,  when  a  young  fond  pair, 
<<  whose  hearts  in  every  thought  are  one,'' 
meet  together  in  the  bands  of  Hymen, 
we  may  surely  entertain  a  raticmal  hope 
that  they  will  enjoy  a  more  than  common 
share  of  it. 

Reader !  if  thou  art  single,  and  about 
to  venture  in  the  marriage  lottery,  I  sin- 
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cerely  wish  thee  a  prize  — If  tbou  art 
married,  I  hope  thou  hast  already  ob- 
tained one.  —  Farewdl ! 


THE  END. 


Loxoox: 

Printed  by  A,  &  R.  Spotdswoode, 

New-Street-Sqoare. 
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